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PREFACE^ 


The  Author  presents  the  following  pages  to  the  Public  with 
diffidence.  He  is  aware  that  the  very  title  of  a  Tour  through 
Italy  is  sufficient  in  itself  to  raise  expectation,  which  he  has 
learned  from  the  fate  of  similar  compositions,  is  more  fre- 
quently disappointed  than  satisfied.  To  avoid  as  much  as 
possible  this  inconvenience,  he  thinks  it  necessary  to  state 
precisely  the  nature  and  object  of  the  present  work,  that  the 
reader  may  enter  upon  its  perusal  with  some  previous  knowledge 
of  its  contents. 

The  Preliminary  Discourse  is  intended  chiefly  for  the  infor- 
mation of  youthful  and  inexperienced  travellers,  and  points 
out  the  qualities  and  accomplishments  requisite  to  enable  them 
to  derive,  from  an  Italian  Tour  its  full  advantages.  The  Reader 
then  comes  to  the  Tour  itself. 


The  epithet  Classical  sufficiently  points  out  its  peculiar 
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character,  which  is  to  trace  the  resemblance  between  Modern 
and  Ancient  Italy,  and  to  take  for  guides  and  companions  in 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  writers  that  pre- 
ceded or  adorned  the  first.  Conformably  to  that  character, 
the  Author  may  be  allowed  to  dwell  with  complacency  on  the 
incidents  of  ancient  history,  to  admit  every  poetical  recollection, 
and  to  claim  indulgence,  if  in  describing  objects  so  often 
alluded  to  by  the  Latin  writers,  fee  should  frequently  borrow 
their  expressions ; 

Matorie  scripto  CDiimoieiile  ene*. 

Citations,  in  iact,  winch  notwithstanding  the  example  of 
Cicero,  and  the  precept  of  Quintilian^,  some  severe  critics  are 
disposed  to  |>F08cnibe,  may  liere  be  introduced  or  e^n  lavished^ 
without  donsure;  they  rise  spontaneously  from  the  soil  we 
tread,  and  constitute  one  of  4ts  distingubhing  beauties. 

In  Modern  History,  he  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  some- 
times too  ^hort,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  Modern 
History  is  not  Classical^  and  can  claim  admission  only  as  an 
illustration.     As  for  the  forms  of  government  established  in 


♦  Ovid,  Trbt.  1.  v.  i. 

t  Quintil.  lib.  i.  cap.  t.  Edit.  Rollins. 
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many  provinces  by  the  present  French  rulers,  they  are  genersJly 
passed  over  in  silence  and  contempt,  as  shifting  scenes  or  rather 
mere  Jiguranti  m  the  political  drama,  destined  to  occupy  the 
attention  for  a  time,  and  to  disappear  when  the  principal  cha- 
racter shows  himself  upon  the  stage. 

Of  the  state  of  painting  and  sculpture,  though  these  arts 
reflect  so  much  lustre  on  Italy,  little  is  said ;  an  acknowledge- 
ment which  may  surprize  and  disappoint  many  readers.  But, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  give  a  long  catalogue  of  pictures  and 
statues,  without  explanatory  observations,  appeared  absurd; 
and  on  the  other,  to  execute  such  a  work  in  a  becoming  man* 
ner  requires  leisure,  technical  information,  and  the  pen  of  a 
professed  artist,  perhaps  of  a  Reynolds.  The  subject  is  there- 
fore touched  incidentally  only ;  but  as  it  is  extensive  and  amusing, 
and  affords  scope  to  the  display  of  skill,  taste  and  erudition 
united,  it  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  ere  long  attract  the  attention  of 
some  writer  capable  of  doing  it  justice. 

As  to  the  Style— in  the  first  place  some,  perhaps  many 
expressions,  and  occasionally  whole  sentences,  may  have  been 
inadvertently  repeated;  a  defect  great  without  doubt,  but 
pardonable  because  almost  unavoidable  in  descriptive  compo- 
sition. Who^  in  truth,  can  paint  like  Nature^  or  who  vary  his 
colouring  with  all  the  tints  of  Italian  scenery,  lighted  by  Italian 
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skies  P  If  Lucretius  has  repeated  at  length  two  of  the  m(mt 
beautiful  passages  in  his  poem*,  the  Author  may  claim  indulg- 
ence,  if  in  describing  the  perpetual  recurrence  of  similar  objects, 
he  has  been  betrajed  into  similar  language. 

In  Proper  Names,  he  has  ventured  frequently  to  use  the 
ancient  appdlation  if  not  irrecoverably  lost  in  the  iliodern. 
Thus,  be  sometimes  introduces  the  Benacus^  LifiSy  add  Athesis^ 
instead  of  the  Lag^  di  Garda^  CrarigUano  and  Adige,  because 
the  former  names  are  still  famiUar  to  the  learned  ear  and  by 
no  means  unknown  even  to  the  peasantry.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  Amo^  the  Tiber^  and  several  other  rivers,  and  may  be 
extended  to  many  cities  and  mountains.  He  has,  as  much  as 
possible,  attempted  to  discard  the  French  termination  in  Italian 
names,  aod  laments  that  he  cannot  carry  consistency  so  far 
as  to  apply  it  to  smtiquity,  and  rejecting  the  semi-barbarous 
appellations  with  which  the  French  have  misnamed  some 
of  the  most  illustrious  ancients,  restore  to  Horace,  and 
Virgil,  all  their  Roman  majesty -f*.  But  this  general  reforma- 
tion must  be  left  to  more  able  and  more  popular  writers,  or 
vatiier  perhaps  recomm^ided  to  the  learned  gentlemen  who 


•  Lib.  I.  v.  925.— Lib.  IV.  v^ 

f  Tkus  Lifius  owes  the  recovery  of  his  BoBum  appelktioii  to  the  Bishop  of 

^.--Jpology  far  the  Bible. 
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preside  over  tipie  Universities  and  the  great  Schools,  and  to  the 
Critics  who  direct  the  public  taste  in  Reviews,  and  have  of  late 
exercised  no.  small  influence  over  custom  itself. 

s 
* 

We  now  come  to  objects  of  greater  moment,  and  here  the 
Author  must,  however  reHuct^tly,  obtrude  himself  on  the  atten* 
tion  of  the  Reader.  Religion^  Politics,  and  Literature,  are  the 
three  great  objects  that  employ  every  mind  raised  by  edKcatioi^ 
above  the  level  of  the  labourer  or  the  mechanic ;  upon  them, 
every  thinking  man  must  ^ve  a  decided  opinion,  and  that 
opinion  natust  occasion^^y  influe3:K^e  his  conduct,  conversatiout 
and  writings.  Sincere  find  iHidisguised  in  the  belief  and  pro* 
fession  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion,  the  Author  affects  not 
to  conceal,  because  he  is  not  ashamed  of  its  influence.  However 
unpopular  it  may  be,  l^e  is  convinced  that  its  evil  report  is  not 
the  result  of  any  inherent  defect,  but  the  natural  consequence 
of  polemic  animosity,  of  the  exaggerations  of  friends,  of  the 
misconceptions  of  enemies.  Yes!  he  must  acknowledge  that  the 
affecting  lessons,  the  holy  examples,  and  the  majestic  rit^  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  made  an  early  impression  on  his  mind ;  and 
neither  time  nor  exp^penci^  neither  reading  nor  conversation,  nor 
much  travelling,,  have  weakened  that  impression,  or  diminished 
his  veneration.  Yet  with  this  affectionate  attachment  to  the 
ancient  Faith,  he  presumes  not  to  arraign  those  who  support 
other  syrtems.  Persuaded  that  tiieir  claims  to  mercy  as  well  as 
his  own^  depend  upon  Sincerity  and  Charity,  he  leaves  them 
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and  himself  to  the  disposal  of  the  common  Father  of  AI1| 
who,  we  may  humbly  hope,  will  treat  our  errors  and  our  defects 
with  more  indulgence  than  mortals  usually  shew  to  each  other. 
In  truth.  Reconciliation  and  Union  are  the  objects  of  his  waraiest 
wishes,  of  his  most  fervent  prayers :  they  occupy  his  thoughts, 
they  employ  his  pen ;  and  if  a  stone  shall  happen  to  mark  the 
spot  where  his  remains  are  to  repose,  that  stone  shall  speak  of 
Peace  and  Reconciliation. 

We  come  next  to  Politics,  a  subject  of  a  very  delicate  nature, 
where  difference  of  opinion,  like  disagreanent  in  Religion,  hai 
given  occasion  to  many  rancorous  and  intaminable  contests: 
and  here,  expressions  apparently  favourable  to  republicanisni, 
or  perhaps  the  g^ieral  tendency  of  his  principles  to  the  cause  of 
fVeedom,  may  incline  some  of  his  readers  to  suspect  him  of  an  ex- 
cessive and  unconstitutional  attachment  to  that  form  of  govern- 
ment. Without  doubt.  Liberty,  the  source  of  so  many  virtues,  the 
mother  of  so  many  arts,  the  spring  of  public  and  private  happiness, 
of  the  glory  and  the  greatness  of  nations,  is  and  ever  will  be  the 
idol  of  liberal  and  manly  minds,  and  that  system  which  is  most 
favourable  to  its  development  must  necessarily  obtain  their  appro- 
bation.    But  fortunately  they  need  not  have  recourse  to  fine-spun 
theories  for  the  principles,  or  look  to  past  ages  or  distant  coun« 
tries  for  the  practice  of  a  free,  and,  what  may  justly  be  called,  a 
republican  government.    The  Constitution  of  England  actually 
comprises  the  excellencies  of  all  the  ancient  commonwealths. 
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together  with  the  advantages  of  the  best  forms  of  monarchy; 
though  liable,  as  all  human  institutions  are,  to  abuse  and 
decay,  yet  like  the  works  of  Providence,  it  contains  in  itself  the 
means  of  correction  and  the  seeds  of  renovation.  Such  a  system 
was  considered  as  one  of  unattainable  perfection  by  Cicero,  and 
by  Tacitus  pronounced,  a  vision  fair  but  transient.  A  scheme  of 
policy  that  enchanted  the  sages  of  antiquity  may  surely  content 
the  patriot  and  the  philosopher  of  modem  days,  and  the  only 
wish  of  both  must  be,  that,  in  spite  of  courtly  encroachment  and 
of  popular  frenzy,  it  may  last  for  ever. 

In  Literature,  if  the  Author  differs  from  those  who  have 
preceded  him  in  the  same  Tour,  if  be  censmres  the  opinions  of 
any  other  traveller  or  writer,  he  hopes  he  has  expressed  the 
reasons  of  his  dissent  with  the  tenderness  and  the  attention  due 
to  their  feelings  and  reputation. 

On  the  merits  of  the  French  langimge  and  literature  he 
difiers  fix>m  many,  but  he  is  open  to  conviction  even  on  this 
subject,  and  only  requests  the  Reader  to  weigh  with  impartiality 
the  reasons  which  he  produces  against  both,  and  the  mcnre  so, 
as  the  question  is  of  greater  importance  than  may  perhaps  be 
imagined ;  for,  to  the  wide  circulation  of  French  authors  may  be 
attributed  many  of  the  evils  under  which  Europe  now  labours. 
This  observation  naturally  leads  to  the  following.  If  ever  he  in- 
dulges  in  harsh  and  acrimonious  language,  it  is  when  speaking  of 
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the  French,  their  principles,  and  measures;  and  on  this  subject 
he  acknowledges  that  his  expressions,  if  they  correspond  with 
his  feelings,  must  be  strong,  because  his  abhorrence  of  that  go- 
vernment and  its  whole  system  is  deep  and  unqualified. 
Neither  the  patriot  who  recollects  the  vindictive  spirit  with 
which  tlie  Ruler  of  France  carries  on  hostilities  against  Great 
Britain,  the  only  bulwark  of  Europe,  and  the  asylum  of  the 
Independence  of  Nations,  because  he  knows  where  Freedom 
makes  h^  last  stand, 

Libertas  ultima  mundi 
Quo  steterit  ferienda  loco, 

nor  the  philosopher  who  considers  the  wide  wasting  war  which 
the  French  government  has  been  so  long  carrying  on  against  the 
liberties  and  happiness  of  mankind,  will  probably  condemn  the 
author^s  feelings  as  intemperate,  or  require  any  ajK)logy  for 
the  harshness  of  his  expressions.  As  long  as  religion  and  lite- 
rature, civilization  and  independence  are  objects  of  estimation 
amoi^  men,  so  long  must  revolutionary  France  be  beheld  with 
horror  and  with  detestation. 


It  now  only  remains  to  inform  the  reader,  that  the  Tour 

sketdied  out  in  the  following  pages  was  undertaken  in  com- 

pany  with  Philip  Rochb,  Esq.  a  young  gentleman  of  fortune, 

wboi  while  he  spared  no  expence  to  render  it  instructive,  con- 
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tributed  much  to  its  pleasures  by  his  gentle  mftnnersy  and  by 
his  many  mild  and  benevolent  virtues ;  virtues  which,  as  it  was 
hoped,  would  have  extended  their  influence  through  a  long  and 
prosperous  life,  and  contributed  to  the  happiness,  not  of  his  fa- 
mily only,  but  of  an  extensive  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintance. 
But  these  hopes  were  vain,  and  the  Author  is  destined  to 
pay  this  unavailing  tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  friend  and 
companion. 

The  two  gentlemen  who,  with  the  Author  and  his  fellow  tra- 
veler, formed  the  party  often  alluded  to  in  the  following  pages, 
were  the  Honourable  Mr.  Cust,  now  Lord  Bbownlow,  and 

i 

RoBEBT  RusHBBOKE,  of  Rushbrokc  Hall,  Esq.  The  infor- 
mation, the  constant  politeness,  and  good  humour  of  the 
former^  with  the  liveliness,  the  mirth,  and  the  accomplishments 
of  the  latter,  heightened  the  pleasures  of  the  journey,  and,  by 
supplying  a  continual  fund  of  incident  and  conversation,  ren- 
dered even  Italy  itself  more  delightful.  To  Lord  Bbownlow, 
the  Author  must  acknowledge  another  obligation,  as  he  is  in- 
debted to  his  Lordship  for  several  useful  observations  during  the 
course  of  this  work,  and  particularly  for  the  details  of  the  ex- 
cursion to  the  island  of  Ischia^  and  the  account  of  the  solitudes 
of  CamaldoU  and  of  Alvemia. 


The  publication  of  these  volumes  has  been  delayed  by  fire* 
quent  avocations,   and  particularly  by  a  more  extensive  and 
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scarcely  less  interesting  excursion  to  parts  of  Ddbnattay  the 
Western  Coasts  of  Greece^  the  Ionian  Islands^  to  Sicily ^  MaUa^ 
&c.  &c.  The  details  of  this  latta  Tour  may,  perhaps,  be  pre- 
sented to  the  public  if  the  following  pages  shall  seem  to  meet 
its  approbation. 


Chreai  Ckesteffcrd^  EsseXy 
Sq^  14, 1819. 


PRELrlMINAaY  DISCOITBSE. 
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Jam  mens  praetrepidans  ayet  yagari 
Jam  Iflsti  studio  pedes  vigescunt  • 
O  dulces  comitum  valete  coetus 
Longi  quos  simul  k  domo  profectos 

varias  Tie  reportant* 

Catul.  Thit. 


The  degree  of  preparation  necessary  for  travelling  de- 
pends upon  the  motives  which  induce  us  to  travel.  He  who 
goes  from  home  merely  to  change  the  scene  and  to  seek  for 
novelty ;  who  makes  amusement  his  sole  object,  and  has  no 
other  view  but  to  fill  up  a  few  months  that  must  otherwise 
remain  unemployed,  has  no  need  of  mental  preparation  for  his 
excursion.  A  convenient  post^haise,  a  good  letter  of  credit, 
and  a  well-furnished  trunk  are  all  that  such  a  loiterer  can 
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possibly  wish  for;  for  occupation  he  will  have  recourse  to  inns, 
to  coffee-houses,  and  to  theatres,  with  their  appurtenances, 
which  cannot  fail  to  supply  him  with  incidents,  anecdote,  and 
pastime  in  abundance.  But  he  who  believes  with  Cicero  that 
it  becomes  a  man  of  a  Uberal  and  active  mind  to  visit 
countries  ennobled  by  the  birth  and  the  residence  of  the 
Great;  who,  with  the  same  Roman,  finds  himself  disposed  by 
the  contemplation  of  such  scenes  to  virtuous  and  honourable 
pursuits;  he  who,  like  Titus  Quintius  employing  the  first  days 
of  leisure  afler  his  glorious  achievements  in  visiting  the  cele- 
brated monuments  of  Greece,  embraces  the  earhest  opportunity 
of  visiting  the  clH3sic  regions  of  Italy,  such  a  traveller  will 
easily  comprehend  the  necessity  of  providing  before-hand  the 
information  necessary  to  enable  him  to  traverse  the  countrj^  with- 
out constant  difficulty,  doubt,  and  inquiry.  And  indeed,  if 
there  be  a  Tour  in  which .  such  preparation  is  more  peculiarly 
necessary  than  in  any  other,  it  is  that  which  I  allude  to :  as 
Italy  owes  more  to  history  than  even  to  nature;  and  he 
who  visits  it  merely  with  his  eyes  open  to  its  embellishments^ 
and  his  mind  intent  on  observation,  though  he  may  see  mudi 
and  learn  much  also,  will  yet,  with  all  his  curiosity  and  dili- 
gence, discover  one-half  only  of  its  beauties.  Even  those 
travellers  who  have  m«de  some  efforts  to  qualify  themselves 
by  previous  application,  will  find  many  occasions  to  regret 
that  they  have  not  extended  their  researches  still  farther,  and 
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that  they  have  not,  by  a  longer  course  of  preparation,  added  to 
their  means  both  of  amusement  and  of  instruction  *•  It  may, 
therefore,  be  considered  as  an  appropriate,  if  not  as  a  ne- 
cessary, introduction  to  an  account  of  Italy,  to  point  out  to 
the  reader  such  branches  of  information  as  are  either  indis- 
pensable or  highly  advantageous  to  a  traveller  visiting  that 
country;  after  which  I  mean  to  add  a  few  r^ections  and 
cautions,  with  a  view  either  to  prevent  inconvenieocies  or  to 
remove  prejudices. 


CLASSICAL  KNOWLEDGE. 

I.  As  these  pages  are  addressed  solely  to  persons  of 
a  liberal  education,  it  is  almost  needless  to  recommend  the 
Latin  Poets  and  Historians.  Virgil  and  Horace,  Cicero  and 
Livy,  ought  to  be  the  inseparaUe  companions  of  all  tra- 
Tellers ;    they   should    occupy    a    corner    in    every    carriage, 


»     ■  ■  ■  — ■<Wl^ 


*  Vous  ne  sauriez  croire,  sa^s  the  AbbS  Barihclam  to  the  Comte  De  Cojflus^ 
combien  mon  voyage  (en  Italie)  ina*huiiuli6;  j'ai  vu  taat  de  choses  que  j'f|gnoroi£^ 
et  que  j'ignore  encore,  qu'il  m'a  paru  fou  de  se  si^voir  gr6  de  quelques  connois- 
tances  superficielles. — Lettre  xx  i« 

Yet  Uie  anAor  of  AnnciiBraig  WM  0W  of  tine  wMk  leamad  aad  JndiciMs  aatiU 
quaries  io  Fcance. 

c  2 
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and  be  called  forth  in  every  interval  of  leisure  to  relieve 
the  fatigue  and  to  heighten  the  pleasure  of  the  journey. 
Familiar  acquaintance  or  rather  bosom  intimacy  with  the 
ancients  is  evidently  the  first  and  most  essential  accomphsh- 
ment  of  a  classical  traveller.  But  there  is  a  class  of  Poets 
who,  though  nearly  allied  in  language,  sentiments,  and  country, 
to  the  ancients,  are  yet  in  general  little  known;  I  mean  the 
modern  Latin  poets,  Vida,  Sannazarius,  Fracastorius,  Flami* 
nius,  Politian,  &c.*  who  laboured  so  successfully  to  restore  the 
pure  taste  of  antiquity. 

Boileau  and  the  French  critics  aflfected  todespisfe  these  authors-f, 


*  Pope  printed,  or  rather,  I  believe,  reprinted  with  additions,  a  collection  of 
poems  from  these  authors  in  two  volumes  duodecimo.  The  Clarendon  press  gave 
the  public  a  superb  specimen  of  typographical  elegance,  in  an  edition  of  Vida,  in 
three  volumes  octavo,  in  the  years  22,  83,  S4,  of  the  last  centuiy. 

+  The  contempt  which  the  French  critics  generally  shew  for  modem  Latin 
poetry  may,  perhaps,  anse  from  a  consciousness  of  their  own  deficiency  in  this  re- 
spect.    Vamere^  Rapin^  and  SanteuU^  are  the  only  Latin  poets,  if  I  recollect  well^ 

.  .  .       ' 

of  any  consideration  that  France  has  produced,  and  though  they  are  not  without 
some  merit,  yet  they  betray  in  the  effort  with  which  they  advance  and  in 
the  very  art  which  they  display,  somewhat  of  the  latent  barbarian.  Even  in 
Latin  prose  tl^e  French  do  not  seem  to  have  succeeded  better.  There  is  always 
an  appearance  of  study  and  constraint  in  their  style,  very  different  from  the  easy, 
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and,  for  what  reason  it  is  difficult  to  discover,  undervalued  their 
latinity.  But  men  of  equal  discernment,  Atterbury,  Pope,  and 
Johnson,  entertained  a  very  different  opinion  of  their  merit,  and 
not  only  read  but  sometimes  borrowed  from  them.  Every  body 
is  acquainted  with  the  beautiful  compliment  which  the  British 
poet  pays  to  Vida,  and  through  him  indirectly  to  his  fellow 
bards,  whose  united  rays  lighted  up  the  glories  of  the  second 
Augustan  age ;  and  every  reader  not  blinded  by  prejudice  must 
admit  the  propriety  of  this  poetical  tribute,  and  acknowledge, 
that  not  Vida  only  but  several  of  his  contemporaries  tread 
in  the  footsteps  of  their  illustrious  countrymen  Virgil  and 
Horace;  not  unfrequently  catch  a  spark  of  their  inspiration, 
and  often  speak  their  language  with  the  grace  and  facility  which 
distinguish  native  Romans.  Upon  the  present  occasion  I  mean 
to  recommend,  in  particular,  only  such  passages  in  their  works 
as  have  an  immediate  connection  with  Italy,  and  are  calculated 


unaffected  flow  of  Italian  authors.  The  latter  only  have  either  preserved  or 
recovered  the  certa  vox  Romani  generis ^  urbisqut  propria^  in  qua  nihil  offendi^ 
nihil  displicercy  nihil  animadverti  possiiy  nihil  sonarey  out  okre  peregrinum.^^ 
(Cicero  de  Or.) 

Henoe  Mr.  Roscoe  has  reason  to  mention  these  poets  with  partiality,  under 
il^e  flattering  but  merited  appellation  pf  the  rivals  of  Virgil  and  Horace.^ 
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to  give  an  additional  interest  to  any  part  of  its  history,  scenery, 
or  antiquities.  In  these  passages,  where  the  subject  calls  forth 
their  energies,  they  glow  with  the  fire  of  enthusiasm,  and  in 
numbers  not  unworthy  the  lathers  of  Roman  verse,  pure,  ma^ 
jestic,  or  pathetic,  celebrate  the  grandeur,  describe  the  beauties, 
or  lament  the  misfortunes  of  their  country. 


ITALIAN  LANGUAGE. 

II,  It  is  evident  that  he  who  wishes  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  manners,  or  to  enjoy  the  society  of  the  inhabitants  of 
any  country,  must  previously  learn  their  language;  it  is  not 
therefore  my  intention,  at  present,  merely  to  recommend,  what 
indeed  no  traveller  entirely  neglects,  the  study  of  Italian^  but 
to  enforce  the  necessity  of  commencing  it  at  a  much  earlier 
period,  and  of  continuing  it  for  a  much  longer  space  of  time  than 
is  now  customary.  He  who  enters  Italy  with  an  intention  of  ap- 
plying to  its  language  particularly,  must  make  a  longer  residence 
there  than  our  countrymen  usually  do,  or  he  will  find  too  many 
externa]  calls  upon  his  attention  and  curiosity  to  allow  him  to 
devote  his  time  to  cabinet  studies.  Information  there^  is  to  be 
gathered,  not  from  sedentary  application,  but  from  active  research 
and  observation.  One  day  is  devoted  to  the  contemplation  of 
churches  or  nrins,  the  next  is  passed  in  the  examination  of  pictures, 
a  third  is  dedicated  to  a  groupe  of  ancient  statues,  and  a  fourth 
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and  a  fiftii  are  agreeably  spent  in  the  galleries  or  the  gardens  of 
a  villa;  then  excursions  are  to  be  made  to  spots  consecrated  by 
history  or  by  song,  to  Horace's  Sabine  farm  or  to  Virgil's  tomb| 
to  Tibur  or  Tttsculum^  to  Fesole  or  VaUombro^a.  In  these  do^ 
lightful  and  instructive  occupations,  days,  weeks,  and  months 
glide  away  with  imperceptible  rapidity,  and  the  few  leisure 
hours  that  may  chance  to  occur  at  intervals  are  scarcely  suffi* 

cient  to  give  the  diligent  traveller  time  to  collect  his  remarks  and 

* 

to  embody  his  recollections.  I^t  him,  therrfore,  who  wishes  tQ 
visit  Italy  with  full  satisfaction  and  advant^^e  acquire,  if  posr 
sible,  such  an  acquaintance  with  its  language,  previous  to  Im 
journey,  that  nothing  may  be  wanting  to  complete  his  command 
of  it  but  practice  and  conversation.  He  that  travelleth  hUo  a 
country  before  he  hath  some  entrance  into  the  language,  goeth  to 
school  and  not  to  travel j  says  Bacon. 


ITALIAN  HISTORY. 

HI.  The  next  object  which  claims  the  attention  of  the 
traveller  is  the  Hiaiory  of  the  ^iffermt  Revolutions  of  Italy p  not 
only  before,  but  during  the  decline  imd  after  the  &U  of  the 
Roman  Empire. 

The  repubHcan  part  of  Roman  history  is  considered 
as  purely   classical,  and  as  such  is   presupposed  in  the  first 
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paragraph.  The  lives  or  the  reigns  of  the  first  Emperors  are 
contained  in  Suetonius,  Tacitus,  and  Herodian,  whose  curious 
and  amusing  volumes  must  of  course  be  perused  with  attention, 
while  the  Scriptores  HistoricB  Augusta  will  not  be  neglected. 
The  Abate  Demna's  History  of  the_  Revolutions  of  Italy,  a 
work  in  great  estimation,  gives  a  very  full  and  satisfactory 
view  of  the  whole  subject,  including  both  ancient  and  mo- 
dern times.  To  these  historical  works  we  may  add,  Cluve- 
rius's  Italia,  containing  as  many  passages  from  ancient  au- 
thors, geographical  remarks,  and  disquisitions,  and  of  course 
as  much  solid  information  as  will  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the 
keenest  enquirer. 


MEDALS.  _ 

IV.  Though  I  do  not  mean  to  turn  young  travellers  into 
profound  antiquaries,  yet  I  would  have  them  at  least  skim 
over  all  the  regions  of  ancient  learning.  No  spot  in  this  ex- 
tensive territory  is  either  dreary  or  unproductive.  Medals 
are  intimately  connected  with  the  history  and  with  the  manners, 
the  arts  and  even  the  taste  of  the  ancients. 

.    .    .    .    And  fiuthful  to  their  charge  of  feme 
Through  climes  and  ages  bear  each  form  and  name. 
In  one  short  view,  subjected  to  our  eje, 
Gods,  emp'rors,  heroes,  sages,  beauties,  lie. 
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Hiey  merit  therefore  considerable  attention.  Addison's 
Dialogues,  written  with  the  usual  felicity  of  that  graceful 
author,  deserve  to  be  recommended  as  a  very  proper  introduce 
tion  to  this  amusing  branch  of  ancient  knowledge.  These 
dialogues  have  also,  independently  of  their  scientific  merit,  a 
very  strong  claim  to  the  attention  of  the  classical  traveller, 
from  the  numberless  extracts  from  the  ancients,  and  particularly 
the  poets,  introduced  with  art,  and  frequently  illustrated  with 
elegance. 


ABCHITECtUBB. 


V.  As  Italy  possesses  some  of  the  most  perfect  monuments 
of  antiqvdty  now  remaining,  the  Res  antiqua  laudis  et  artis^  as 
well  as  the  most  splendid  productions  of  modern  genius  in  Ar- 
chitecture, Sculpture,  and  Painting,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  acquire  a  general  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  these  three 
great  arts. 

With  regard  to  Architecture,  Dean  Aldrich's  Elements, 
translated  by  Mr.  Smyth  of  New  College,  is  a  veiy  clear  and 
concise  treatise  on  the  general  principles,  proportions,  and 
terms  of  this  art,  and  may  be  recommended  as  a  good  work  of 
the  kind  for  the  use  of  beginners.    The  five  orders,  according 

VOL.  I.  d 
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to  Palladia  $  system,  are  explained  in  a  little  treatise,  and 
illustrated  in  a  set  of  neat  engravings  by  Cypriani.*  Sect- 
mozzi's  Lives  of  the  principal  Architects,  preceded  by  a  dis- 
sertation on  the  art  in  general,  is  an  useful  and  very  entertaining 
work. 


But  the  man  who  wishes  to  have  accurate  ideas  and  \x)m- 
prehensive  notions  on  this  subject,  must  not  content  himself 
with  these  nor  indeed  with  any  modern  compositions.  He 
must  have  recourse  to  the  ancients — inventas  qui  vitam  exco* 
lucre  per  artes — and  in  their  writings  and  monuments  study 
the  best  models  and  the  fairest  specimens  of  architectural 
beauty,  RoUin's  short  treatise,  in  his  Appendix  to  his  Ancient 
Histcwry,  enriched  with  several  citations  and  classical  references, 
may  serve  as  an  introduction.  It  is  not  perhaps  always  accu- 
rate, because  written  before  an  exact  survey  of  several  ancient 
monuments  had  been  made,  or  at  least  published,  but  it  is  per- 
spicuous and  interesting,  and  like  all  the  works  of  that  excel- 
lent author,  admirably  calculated  to  awaken  curiosity  in  the 
youthful  mind.  Stuart's  Athens,  a  work  of  surprising  exacts, 
ness,  presents  to  the  eye,  in  one  vast  groupe,  a  collection 
of  the  noblest  specimens  of  Grecian  art  and  of  Attic  taste  now 


^■■MMMiaMMVMMl 


*  Roma  1801. 
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existing^.  In  fact,  in  these  matchless  edifices,  erected  during 
the  most  flourishing  period  of  Grecian  architecture,  the 
reader  will  discover  the  genuine  proportions  of  the  original 
Doric,  the  first  and  favourite  order  of  the  Grecian  architects ; 
an  order  either  slightly  mentioned  or  totally  omitted  by  modem 
artists,  though  it  is  supposed,  at  least  as  employed  in  the  Par- 
thenon and  temple  of  Theseus,  to  unite  above  all  others,  oroa^ 
ment  with  simplicity  and  beauty  with  solidity.  Vitruvius,  must 
be  perused  with  attention,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Italian 
translation  and  notes,  to  remove  such  difficulties  as  must  inva- 
riably occur  without  some  explanation  f*. 

Many  works  of  greater  length  and  more  detail  might 
be  recommended,  but  the  few  alluded  to  are  sufficient,  not 
indeed  to  perfect  an  architect,  but  to  fcmn  the  taste  of  a 
young  traveller.  Besides,  when  the  first  principles  are  once 
known  and  the  original  proportions  well  understood,  an  at* 
tentive  observer  may  improve  his  taste  by  comparing  the  best 


•^^ 


*  Mr.  Wilkin's  magnificent  work,  entitled,  Magna  Oreeia^  is,  in  execution, 
accoracj,  and  interest,  equal  to  any  of  the  kind,  and  cannot  be  too  strongly  re* 
commended. 

t  YitruTio  del  Graliani,  Neapoli. 

d2 
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modem. 


tecture  *. 


SCULPTURE. 


VI.  We  come  in  the  next  place  to  Sculpture.  Some  ac- 
quaintance with  anatomy  is  a  desirable  preliminary  to  the 
knowledge  of  this  art;  a  gentleman  therefore  who  wishes  to 
form  correct  notions  of  the  statues,  which  he  must  necessarily 


*  No  art  deserves  more  attention  than  Architecture,  because  no  art  is  so 
ofien  called  into  action,  tends  so  mucii  to  the  embeUishment  or  contributes 
inpre  to  the  reputation  of  a  countrjr.  It  ought,  therefore,  at  all  events  to 
occupy  some  portion  of  time  in  a  liberal  education.  Had  such  a  method 
of  instruction  as  that  which  is  here  recommended  been  adopted  a  centurj  ago, 
th^  streets  of  l4>ndon,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge,  would  not  present  so  many 
tbapektt  bmUUngB,  lU  raised  at  an  Mormous  caqpenoe,  as  if  designed  for 
et^npd  monuments  of  the  opulence  and  of  the  bad  taste  of  the  British  nation. 
We  should  not  see  such  a  multitude  of  absurd  edifices  under  the  names  of 
temples,  ruins,  &c.  disgrace  the  scenery  of  England  so  much  admired  by 
foreigners.  In  short,  instead  of  allowing  architects  to  pursue  novelty  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  taste,  and  seek  for  reputation  by  adaptations  and  pretended  improve- 
ment9  of  their  owQ  invention,  a  method  which  has  never  yet  succeeded,  their 
employers  would  oblige  them  to  adhere  stricdy  to  the  ancients,  and  by  adopting 
their  forms  and  proportions  to  adorn  England  with  the  noblest  edifices  of  Greece 
and  of  Italy. 

4 
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examhie  during  his  travels,  would  do  wdl  to  attend  a  few 
courses  previous  tq  his  departure  from  the  University.  The  best 
method  of  acquiring  a  correct  and  natural  taste  in  sculpture  is, 
without  doubt,  to  inspect  frequently  the  masterpieces  of  the  art, 
to  compare  them  with  eadi  other,  and  to  converse  occasionaUy 
with  the  best  informed  artists. 


PAINTING. 

VII.  Du  Fresnoy's  Art  of  Painting,  and  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nold's well  known  discourses,  together  with  much  pbservatioa 
and  frequent  conversation  with  persons  well  versed  in  this  en* 
chanting  art,  may  epable  young  travellers  to  distinguish  the 
diJQferent  schools,  to  observe  the  characteristic  excdience  of  each 
great  master,  the  pecuUar  beauty  of  everj  celebrated  piece,  and 
give  them,  if  not  the  enuiitos  oculosj  the  discriminating  eye  of 
^e  professed  artist,  at  least  the  liberal  satisfaction  of  the  judi- 
cious admirer. 


MUSIC. 

VIII.  As  Italy  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  first  country  in  the 
world  for  Music,  both  with  regard  to  composition  and  execu- 
tion, something  perhaps  may  be  expected  on  that  subject  also. 
But,  much  as  we  may  value  music,  yet  I  think  that  young  tra- 
vellers ought  rathar  to   be  cautioned  against  its  allurements 
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than   exposed  to   their   dangerous  influence    by   preparatory 
lessons. 

Music  in  Italy  has  lost  its  strength  and  its  dignity ;  it  is 
little  calculated  either  to  kindle  patriotism  or  to  inspire  devo- 
tion; it  does  not  call  forth  the  energies  of  the  mindi  or  even 
touch  the  strings  of  melancholy.  It  tends  rather  by  its  effe- 
minacy to  bring  dangerous  passions  into  action »  and  like  the 
allegorical  stream  of  antiquity  to  unman  those  who  allow  them- 
selves to  be  hurried  down  its  treacherous  current.  Plato  would 
have  forbidden  such  music,  and  banished  its  professors  from  his 
republic ;  at  all  events  it  neither  wants  nor  deserves  much  en- 
couragement, and  we  may  at  least  be  allowed  to  caution  the 
youthful  traveller  against  a  taste  that  too  often  leads  to  low  and 
dishonourable  connections. 

IX.  I  have  now  pointed  out  the  preparatory  knowledge 
which  I  think  absolutely  necessary  to  all  travellers  who  wish  to 
derive  from  their  ItaUan  Tour,  their  full  share  of  information 
and  amusement.  I  will  next  proceed,  according  to  my  plan> 
to  point  out  such  dispositions,  as  will  contribute  very  materially 
to  this  object,  by  removing  prejudices,  and  Leaving  the  mind 
fully  open  to  the  impressions  of  experience  and  observation. 

AU  the  dispositions  alluded  to,  are  included  in  one  short 
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but  ccHnprehensive  expression,  an  unprejudiced  mind.  This  ex- 
cellent quality  is  the  result  of  time  and  observation,  of  docility 
and  benevolence.  It  does  not  require  that  we  should  be  indiffer- 
ent to  the  prosperity  of  our  own  country  or  blind  to  its 
pre-eminence ;  but,  that  we  should  shew  some  indulgence  to  the 
errors,  and  some  compassion  for  the  sufferings  of  less  favoured 
nations.  Far  be  it  from  me,  to  wish  to  repress  that  spirit  of 
patriotism  which  forms  one  of  the  noblest  features  of  the  na-t 
tional  character,  and  still  farther  every  idea  of  encouraging  the 
imfeeling  sect,  who  conceal  general  indifference,  under  the  affec- 
tation of  philanthropy,  and  sacrifice  the  feelings  of  the  patriot, 
to  the  pretended  benevolence  of  the  philosopher. 

But  attachment  to  our  own  country,  and  partiality  to  its 
reputation,  neither  dispose  nor  authorize  us  to  despise  those 
nations,  which  having  been  once  tumbled  from  the  pinnacle 
of  Glory,  are  held  by  a  series  of  disastrous  revolutions  and  irre- 
sistible circumstances  in  a  state  of  dependance  and  of  conse- 
quent degradation.  On  the  contrary,  the  numberless  evils  and 
abuses  which  result  from  slavery  and  oppression,  cannot  but 
excite  sentiments  of  compassion  and  of  S3rmpathy.  Scipio,  when 
he  beheld  the  flames  of  Carthage  ascending  to  the  skies,  ex- 
claimed with  a  prophetic  application  to  Rome  then  triumphant* 

£u  ft\y  yap  rih  o7i»  xocrx  fpiv»f  k»)  xctrei  9v[ji,oy 

JUad  Ti,  447—8. 
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Yet  come  it  wiU^  the  day  decreed  by  Fate% 
How  my  heart  trembles^  while  nyr  tongue  relates ! 
The  day  when  Thou,  imperial  Troy !  must  bend 
And  see  thy  warriors  fall,  thy  glories  end. 

tliad  ti. 

Empire,  like  the  sun,  has  hitherto  rolled  wiestward :  when 
we  contemplate  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain,  and  its  wide- 
extended  power,  we  may  without  presumption  imagine  that  it 
now  hovers  over  Great  Britain;  but  it  is  still  on  the  wing; 
and  whether  it  be  destined  to  retrace  its  steps  to  the  East, 
Or  to  continue  its  flight  to  Transatlantic  regions,  the  days  of 
England's  glory  have  their  number,  and  the  period  of  her  de- 
cline will  at  length  arrive.  The  inhabitants  of  these  islands 
may,  like  the  sons  of  Greece  and  Italy,  lie  prostrate  at  the  feet 
of  a  victorious  enemy,  and  claim  his  compassion  as  a  tribute  due 
to  the  greatness  of  their  ancestors.  Let  us  therefore  extend  our 
sympathy  to  the  now  enslaved  offspring  of  our  predecessors 
in  the  career  of  glory,  of  the  former  lords  of  human  kind 
— tcrr(Z  dominantis  alumni. 

In  fine,  let  us  contemplate  the  different  forms  of  wor- 
ship which  prevail  in  different  parts  of  Christendom,  not  with 
the  acrimonious  contempt  of  a  narrow  minded  sectary,  but 
with  the  compassionate  indulgence  of  a  mild  and  humble 
Christian.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  Englishmen  are  re- 
proached by  foreigners  with  intolerance,  and  that  it  becomes 
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them  to  keep  up  the  national  reputation  of  candour  and  of  good 
sense,  by  conciliatory  and  forbearing  conduct.  I  do  not 
mean  to  recommend  either  compliance  with  practices  which 
they  condemn,  or  indifference  for  that  form  of  Christianity 
which  they  have  adopted;  but  surely  every  candid  and  con- 
sistent Protestant  will  admit,  that  Christianity  is  excellent  in 
all  her  forms ;  that  all  Christian  Establishments  receive  the  same 
primitive  creeds,  believe  the  same  mysteries,  and  admit  the 
same  moral  obligations;  that  it  becomes  a  benevolent  and 
charitable  mind  to  consider  rather  in  what  they  agree,  than  in 
what  they  differ ;  especially  as  the  former  is  so  much,  and  the 
latter  comparatively  so  little ;  that  while  the  spirit  of  Christi- 
anity  is  like  its  divine  author,  immutable,  its  external  form  may 
change  with  the  age  and  the  climate,  and,  as  public  opinion  and 
authority  shall  direct,  assume  or  resign  the  pomp  and  circum- 
stance of '  worship ;  that  ceremonies,  in  themselves  unmeaning, 
signify  just  as  much  as  those  who  employ  them  attach  to  them, 
and  that  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant  nations  may  be  allowed 
to  adopt  in  religion  as  well  as  in  civil  life,  such  forms  and 
rites  as  may  seem  calculated  to  ensure  order  and  respect ;  that 
whether  the  service  be  read  in  the  language  and  according  to 
the  simple  forms  of  the  Church  of  England,  imder  the  Gothic 
vaults  of  York  or  of  Canterbury;  or  whether  it  be  chanted  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  with  all  the  splendour  of  the  Roman  ritual 
under  the  golden  dome  ,of  the  Vatican ;  it  is  always  and  every 
VOL.  I.  e 
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where,  the  same  voice  of  truth,  the  same  gospel  of  salvation :  in 
fine,  that  all  Christians  are  marked  on  their  entrance  into  life,  with 
the  same  seal  of  salvation;  that  all  hope  to  receive  at  the 
eucharistic  table  the  same  pledge  of  redemption,  and  that  all 
resign  their  souls  in  death  to  the  same  merciful  Father,  with 
humble  hopes  of  forgiveness  through  the  same  gracious  Re- 
deemer. That  there  should  be  such  an  universal  agreement  in 
these  great  and  interesting  articles  must  be  a  subject  of  consola- 
tion, and  of  pious  acknowledgment  to  every  benevolent  mind. 

But  I  fear  that  Charity  itself  can  scarce  look  for  a  greater 
unanimity.  An  agreement  in  all  the  details  and  consequences 
drawn  by  arguments  from  first  principles,  is  not  to  be  expected 
in  our  present  state,  so  chequered  with  light  and  shade,  where 
knowledge  is  dealt  out  so  unequally,  and  where  the  opinions  of 
even  good  and  wise  men  are  so  biassed  by  education,  by  habit,  and 
by  prgudice.  But  if  we  have  not  knowledge  enough  to  coincide 
in  speculation,  we  may  at  least  have  charity  enough  to  agree 
in  practice,  by  treating  each  other's  opinions  with  tenderness ; 
and,  in  all  our  differences  and  discussions,  keeping  in  view 
that  b^iutiiul  maxim  inculcated  by  a  veiy  learned,  a  very 
2ealous,  and  a  very  benevolent  Father,  In  necessariis  UnitaSy  in 
dubiis  HberiaSj  in  onmibm  Caritas. 

X.  It  is  usual  to  take  with  us  as  guides  on  our  journey  cer- 
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taiii  works  written  for  the  purpose,  or  travels  through  die  same, 
and  Addison's  travels  are  generally  recommended,  and  indeed 
bis  known  taste  and  character,  together  with  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  his  journey,  might  have  justified  the  expectation  of  a 
finished  performance.  But  though  Addison  had  naturally  an 
enlarged  mind,  humane  feelings,  and  a  fancy  teeming  with 
classical  imagery,  yet  prejudice  had  narrowed  his  extensive 
views,  religious  acrimony  had  soured  his  temper,  and  party 
spirit  had  repressed  his  imagination.  He  gave  tJierefore  to 
one  half  of  the  nation,  what  he  owed  to  the  whole ;  he  considered 
principally  how  he  might  support  one  party  and  annoy  the 
other ;  and  ran  over  great  part  of  Europe,  particularly  Italy,  not 
so  much  a  Classic  as  a  Whig  travdler.  Hence  in  his  eyes  coun- 
tries appeared  fictile  and  happy,  or  barren  and  miserable,  not 
as  nature  formed  them,  but  as  they  were  connected  with  France 
or  with  Austria,  as  their  religion  was  Protestant  or  Catholic. 
Hence,  he  dwells  with  at  least  as  much  complacency  an  the 
little  miserable  detaiis  of  German  and  Italian  superstition,  as  mi 
the  interesting  remains  of  Roman  grandeur,  and  fills  with  the 
dreams  of  bigotry  and  the  closures  of  intolerance,  diose  pagei 
which  ought  to  have  been  devoted  to  the  efiusions  of  classical 
enthusiasm,  and  strewed  with  the  flowers  of  ancient  poesy  ^. 


*  Vide  seven  pages  devoted  to  St.  Anthony's  Sermon  to  the  Fish,  in  Italian  and 
English. 

e2 
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Prejudice  or  malevolence,  in  ordinary  writers,  excites  neither 
surprize  nor  regret;  the  ignorance  or  the  folly  of  mediocrity  can 
claim  nothing  more  than  contempt ;  but  the  errors  and  the  de- 
fects of  the  wise  and  of  the  good  awaken  more  serious  emotions ; 
and  while  we  justly  lament  the  weakness  of  human  nature 
we  are  cautioned  by  such  examples  against  the  indulgence  of 
passions,  which  could  imbitter  the  benevolence,  and  pervert  the 
good  sense,  of  the  mild,  the  judicious  Addison.  Succeeding  tra- 
vellers have  improved  on  this  author's  defects,  and  loaded  their 
pages  with  misrepresentation  and  invective ;  while,  within  the 
last  ten  years,  some  tourists  have  employed  their  journals  as 
vehicles  of  revolutionary  madness,  and  instead  of  the  laudes 
Italia  and  tbe  fortia  facta  patrum  have  given  the  public  elabo- 
rate panegyrics  on  the  French  generals,  and  accounts  of  their 
achievements  as  exaggerated  as  their  own  dispatches. 

To  conclude  this  topic,  an  attentive  traveller,  after  having 
acquired  the  preparatory  knowledge  recommended  in  the  pre* 
ceding  pages,  inay  safely  rely  on  his  own  diligence,  aided  by  the 
observations  of  the  intelUgent  inhabitants,  and  by  the  maps  and 
guides  to  be  procured  in  every  great  town.  Books,  though  ne- 
cessary, are  an  incumbrance  which  never  fails  to  increase  as  we 
advance;  we  ought  therefore  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  classics, 
if  possible,  and  even  then  we  shall  find  our  library  sufliciently 
numerous  and  bulky. 
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XI.  Maps  form  an  indispensable  part  of  a  traveller's  furni- 
ture. At  setting  out,  two  will  be  sufficient:  one  of  Ancient,  one 
of  Modern  Italy.  Of  the  former  D'Anville's  is  the  best;  of  the 
latter,  an  excellent  one,  extremely  beautiful  in  the  execution, 
and  upon  a  scale  large  enough  for  inforndation  without  being 
burthensome,  has  been  published  at  Florence^  by  Molini^  which 
may  probably  be  had  in  London.  As  the  traveller  advances, 
he  must  enrich  his  collection,  and  procure  in  its  principal  town, 
the  map  of  each  province  or  division.  At  MilaUj  he  will  find 
separate  maps  of  the  lakes  and  various  regions  of  the  Milanese. 
At  MantuGj  a  beautiful,  correct,  but  I  believe  scarce  map,  of 
that  city  and  its  vicinity,  should  be  enquired  for.  At  Bologna 
may  be  had  the  excellent  maps  of  the  Roman  territory  by 
Father  Boscovich.  At  Rome  may  be  purchased  a  map  of  the 
patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  and  one  of  Latium.  These  I  recom- 
mend, as  they  give  the  ancient  and  modern  names  of  each  town 
and  territory,  and  at  the  same  time  mark  the  ancient  roads,  aque- 
ducts, and  ruins.  The  great  and  beautiful  map  of  Rome  must 
not  be  neglected,  though  if  it  should  be  deemed  too  expensive 
and  bulky,  there  are  two  others  of  a  smaller  and  more  conve- 
nient size.  The  best  map  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  is  in  four 
sheets,  well  printed,  aftd  said  to  be  very  accurate,  by  Zannonu 
There  are  moreover,  three  maps  of  Naples  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, of  the  bay  and  its  islands,  of  exquisite  beauty  in  es^ecution 
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and  ornament.    These  of  course  every  traveller  of  taste  will 
purchase*. 


.  ROUTE. 

XII.  We  are  now  to  speak  of  the  time  requisite  to  make  a 
full  and  complete  Tour  of  Italy,  as  well  as  of  the  season  best 
adapted  to  the  commencement  of  such  a  tour.  A  year,  I  thinks 
is  the  shortest  space  that  ought  to  be  allotted,  and  a  year  and  a 
half  or  even  two  years  might  be  well  devoted  to  this  useful  and 
amusing  part  of  our  travels.  The  want  of  leisure  is  the  only 
objection  that  can  be  made  to  this  arrangement,  but  it  is  an 
objection  seldom  well  grounded,  as  youth  in  general  from  nine- 
teen to  three  or  four-and-twenty,  have  more  time  than  business, 
and  seem  much  more  frequently  at  a  loss  for  occupation  than 
for  leisure.  Occupation,  necessary  at  all  seasons,  but  particu- 
larly in  youth,  should  be  furnished,  and  no  occupation  can 
suit  that  age  when  the  mind  is  restless  and  the  body  active, 
better  than  travelling.     Moreover,  every  man  of  observation 


*  Maps  on  the  same  scale,  and  of  the  same  beauty,  of  all  the  provinces  of  the 
Neapolitiii  territoiy,  have,  I  believe,  been  since  published. 
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who  has  merely  made  a  cursory  visit  to  Italy,  will  find  that 
a  first   view   of  that  country  has  merely   qualified  him   to 
make  a  second  visit  with  more  advantage,  and  will  perhaps  feel 
the  cravings  of  unsatisfied  curiosity,  the  visendi  studium^  at  a 
time  when  travelling  may  be  inconsistent  with  the  cares  and 
the  duties  of  life.    It  is  more  prudent,  therefore,  to  profit  of  the 
first  opportunity,  and  by  then  allotting  a  suflicient  portion  of 
time  to  the  tour,  gratify  himself  with  a  full  and  perfect  view  for 
ever.     Supposing  therefore  that  a  year  and  a  half  is  to  be  de- 
voted to  this  part  of  the  journey,    I  advise  the  traveller  to 
pass  the  Alps  early  in  the  autumn,  thus  to  avoid  the  incon* 
venience  of  travelling  in  winter  or  cold  weather,  an  inconve- 
nience always  fdt  on  the  Continent,  where  ready  fires,  warm 
rocmis,  doors  and  windows  that  exclude  the  air,  are  seldom 
found.    His  route  to  the  Mps  may  be  as  follows.    He  may  first 
proceed  to  BrumeU^  thence  to  Liege^  Spa^  Aijp^la^Chapelle^  C(h 
hgncj  Bonne^  and  along  the  banks  of  the  BJiine  to  Coblentz^ 
Mentz^  and  Strasburg;  there  cross  the  BJiine  to  Manfieimj  tra^ 
vene  the  Palatinate,  the  territories  of  JViitenb^rg^  Bavaria^  and 
SaUzhurg^  enter  the  defies  of  tkQ  Tyrol  or  Rhetian  AlpSj  saxd 
passing  through  Inspruck  and  Trent  turn  to  Ba^sano  and  to 
Maestre^  whence  he  may  send  bis  carriage  by  land  to  Paduot 
and  embark  for  Venice.    From  Venice  he  may  go  by  water  up 
the  Brenta  to  Padua,  where  he  may  establish  his  head  quaxtei;s> 
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and  visit  Arcquoj  the  Monti  Euganei,  and  thence  pass  onwards  to 
Fe7rara  and  Bologna;  then  follow  the  Via  Emilia  to  Forli^  thence 
proceed  to  Ravenna  and  Riminiy  make  an  excursion  to  San 
Marino  J  and  advance  forward  to  Ancona^  whence  he  may  visit 
Osimo.  He  will  then-  continue  his  journey  by  Loretto  and  Ma- 
cerata  to  Tolentino ;  thence  over  the  Apennines  to  Folignoy  Spoleto^ 
and  Temiy  and  so  follow  the  direct  road  through  Civita  CasteU 
lana  to  Rome. 

I  suppose  that  a  traveller  passes  the  Alps  in  September; 
of  course  he  should  reach  Rome  by  the  end  of  November.  I 
calculate  ten  or  fifteen  days  delay  on  account  of  the  autumnal 
rains;  for  it  is  advisable  by  all  means  to  stop  at  some  large 
town  during  that  period  of  inundation.  These  autumnal  rains 
take  place  sometimes  in  September,  though  they  frequently 
fall  at  a  later  period.  At  all  events,  I  would  by  no  means 
advise  a  traveller  to  pass  the  Apennines^  or  visit  any  territory 
supposed  to  lie  under  the  influence  of  the  malaria ^  till  these 
salubrious  showers  have  purified  the  air  and  allayed  the  noxious 
vapours  that  hover  over  the  Pontine  marshes,  the  Campagna  di 
Romaj  and  some  other  low  tracts,  during  the  latter  weeks  of 
summer  and  the  beginning  of  autumn :  the  air  of  Venice  itself 
is  supposed  by  many  persons  not  to  be  quite  exempt  from  this 
inconvenience. 


•• 
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The  traveller  will  devote  the  month  of  December  to  the 
first  contemplation  of  Rome,  and  the  consideration  of  its  most 
striking  beauties.  He  will  then  do  well  to  proceed  to  Naples^ 
where  the  months  of  January,  February,  and  (if  Easter  be  in 
April)  of  March,  will  be  delightfully  employed  in  visiting  Ae 
numberless  beauties  that  lie  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  along 
the  storied  shores  of  Magna  Grecia.  At  all  events,  the  traveller 
must  so  time  his  return  as  to  be  at  Rome  the  week  before  £aster, 
in  order  to  be  present  at  the  ceremonies  that  are  performed  in 
the  Sixtine  Chapel,  and  in  St.  Peter^s,  before  and  duiing  that 
festival. 


The  months  of  April,  May,  and  June  will  not  appear  long 
when  passed  in  a  leisurely  survey  of  the  remains  of  anckot 
magnificence  and  the  study  of  the  great  models  of  mo- 
dern art,  and  when  enlivened  by  firequ^it  excursions  to  Tibm'^ 
Ostiaj  Antium^  Mmmt  Saracte^  Praneste^  and  the  Sabine  moun* 
tains.  The  Alban  M(nmt^  with  all  its  tumuli  and  luci^  may  be 
reserved  for  the  hot  months  of  July  and  August ;  there  he  may 
easily  establish  himself  in  some  villa,  whose  cool  retreats  will 
afibrd  him  shade  and  refreshment  during  the  oppressive  heats  of 
the  season. 


In  the  course  of  September,  or  rather  when  the  autumnal 
rains  have  fallen^  it  will  be.  time  to  turn  towards  Fhrence.    The 

VOL.   I.  f 
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first  object  which  should  daim  the  attention  of  the  traveller  in 
the  ncdghbovirbood  of  this  city  is  ValUmbrosa^  because  its  de- 
vated  i^ituatioQ  renders  it  difficult  of  access  at  an  early  period  of 
autumn*  The  first  opportunity  tfaepefore>  mnit  be  embraced, 
and  the  excursion,  if  tbe  weather,  be  favourable^  continued  to 
CmMaldcM  and  La  Verma^  tiJ(^o  otiier  celebra^^ed^  and  highly 
romantic  solitudes.  Thef  winter  may  be  divided  very  agreeably 
between  Fhrence  and  the*  other  Tuscan  citieSi 


t  1 ' 


bbginning  df  J^ebnmry  the  traveler  may  pass  the 
Apennines  to  Modena^  Parma,  Placentia,  Lodij  Cremona^  Man^ 
ttiUy  and  Verona^  allowing  four  days  or  a  week  to  each  town 
and  its  nei^bonrhood.  From  V<efr(mA  he  will  visit  Peschiera 
and  the  Lago  di  Garda  (Benacus);  l^nce  difre6t  his  course 
by  Brescia  ^and  Bergamo  to  Miltm.  From  Mihn  he  will 
make  thb  celebrated  lakes  Como  and  Mitggiore  objecte  of  atten- 

.  4 

tion^  and  ifaence  shape  his  course  by  FcrceiS,  and  IWoni,  to 
Genoa.  He  will  then  take  the  rood  <^  the  raaiitime  Alps  by 
Saxxma  to  Nice^  afler  which  he  will  turn  inland  to  ^urm.  Moimt 
Cenisy  the  termi)»tion>  of  bis  Italian  Tour,  then  riscis  before  him 
in  distant  perspective.  '   .    : 


If,  while  at  Naples,  he  find  it  safe  or  practicable 
to  penetrate  into  tli^  .sootherBi .  pnmncei  of  CaUbria  and 
Apulia^  he  #ill  not  ne^ect  the  opportunity; ;  abd,  wi4li  tibe 
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addition  of  that  excursioo,  by  (oUaming  the  read  which  I 
havre  traced  out,  he  will  have  se^i  every  town  of  note,  and 
indeed  every  r^narkidile  plain,  hill,  or  mountain  in  It%ly, 
and  beoome  intimately  acq«iaiated  with  the  numberless  beau- 
ties and  cufiofiities  of  that  most  dntOTesting  country.  But  if 
he  should  not  have  so  much  time  at  bis  disposal,  he  may  re- 
trench the  first  part  of  the  tCHxr^  proceed  direct  to  Stvkzerkmd^ 
pass  the  Alps  by  Mount  St.  G^ihard  or  Sen^one,  and  descend^ 
ing  direcdy  to  Dwno  lyOssola  visit  the  lakes,  and  proceed  from 
Cdma  to  Miiatiy  BresctOs  VerMo^  VicenzCj  Pudua^  Verdoej  and 
retummg  aggin  by  Padua  and  Vioenza  turn  to  Mamtuaj  Pia- 
cenza^  Pmma^.  Modena^  Baiogmu,  aloog  the  Adriatic  as  above. 
He  will  moDeovnr  aibridge  the  time  devoted  to  Naples  aud 
Rome,  pass  tiie  suilmaer  in  Tuscany^  go  by  sea  from  Leghorn  er 
Carrara  to  Genoa,  and  pass  t&^ioe  by  the  Bcccietta  direct  to 
Turin.  The  visit  to  the  Jakes lOught  to  be  so  timed  as  to  avoid 
the  equinoctial  winds, '  eatnemaly  daagwous,  because  v^ry  sud« 
den  and  very  faoisterois;  so.  tiiat  it  is  not  :uncommon  in  diese 
seasons  to  see  the  iakes  pass,  in  the  short  space  of  half  an 
hour,  from  a  Jrtate  of  perfect  calm  to  the  most  tremendous 
agitalaon. 

XIII.  The  great  roads  in  Italy  are  good,  the  posts  well 
furnished  with  hoises,  and  robberies  not  common ;  trevdling  is 
therefore,  in  general,  safe  and  expeditious.    The  principal,  and 
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indeed  almost  the  only  inconveniencies,  arise  fh)m  the  equinoc- 
tial rains  and  the  summer  heats.  The  influence  of  both  is  felt 
over  all  Italy :  that  of  the  former  is  particularly  inconvenient 
and  even  sometimes  dangerous,  especially  in  the  northern  pro^ 
vinces  and  along  the  eastern  coast.  The  immense  number  of 
considerable  rivers,  such  as  the  Tanaro^  the  Tedno^  the  Bormida^ 
the  Adda^  &c.  that  pour  their  tributary  waters  into  the  Foy  while 
with  it  they  contribute  so  largely  to  the  luxuriancy  and  beauty 
of  the  plains  through  which  they  glide,  yet,  when  swdled  with 
continued  rains,  like  it  they  overflow  their  banks  and  inundate 
the  level  surface  of  the  surrounding  country.  On  these  occasions 
the  roads  are  covered  with  mud,  the  fords  rendered  impassable,' 
bridges  not  unfrequently  swept  away,  and  comnwnication  be- 
tween different  towns  and  provinces  entirely  suspended.  Nor 
do  these  inundations  always  subside  as  soon  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  general  heat  and  dryness  of  the  climate;  their 
pernicious  effects  are  sometimes  felt  finr  months  afterwards,  and 
I  recollect  to  have  myself  observed  in  March  1808,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Mantua^  or  rather  about  ten  miles  lower  down, 
between  the  Mmdo  and  the  Po,  vast  sheets  of  water,  and  whole 
fields  immerged,  the  effects  of  an  inundation  some  months 
before.  Virgil,  whose  farm  bordered  upon  the  Mincius,  seems 
to  have  had  a  particular  apprehension  of  the  consequences  of 
inundations,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  accurate  details  which  he 
gives  of  the  signs  of  approaching  rain,  and  the  picture  which 
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he  draws  of  their  disastrous  consequences.  The  traveller 
therefore,  who  may  be  surprized  by  these  periodical  showers,  if 
in  compliance  with  the  advice  given  above,  he  establish  himself 
in  the  first  commodious  inn,  will  not  find  such  accidental  deli^s 
either  usele»  or  unpleasant    . 

But  to  return  to  the  principal  object  of  this  paragraph. 
Though  the  sim  in  Italy  have,  even  in  the  cooler  seasons,  a  suffi- 
cient degree  of  warmth  to  inconmiode  a  foreigner,  yet  the  heat 
can  scarcely  be  considered  as  an  obstacle  to  travelling,  except 
in  the  months  of  July  and  August;  then  indeed  it  is  intense, 
and  it  is  considered  imprudent  to  expose  oneself  to  the  beams 
of  the  sun  for  any  time;  though  Englishmen  frequently  seem 
insensible  of  the  danger,  and  brave  alike  the  rigours  of  a 
Russian  winter  and  the  heats  of  an  Italian  or  even  of  an  Egyp- 
tian sunmwr.  Fevers  and  untimely  deaths  are  sometimes  the 
consequences  of  this  rashness,  and  more  than  one  traveller  has 
bad  reason  to  regret  his  imprudence.  To  avoid  these  dangers, 
persons  who  are  obUged  to  travel  during  the  hot  months  gene- 
rally proceed  by  night,  and  repose  during  the  sultry  hours  of 
the  day.  By  this  method,  without  doubt,  they  guard  suffi- 
ciently  against  the  inconveniences  and  dangers  of  the  weather, 
but  at  the  same  time  they  sacrifice  one  of  the  principal  objects, 
the  scenery  of  the  country ;  and  this  sacrifice  in  Italy  can,  in 
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my  opimon,  be  compensated  by  no  advantages.  The  best  me* 
tliod,  therefore,  is  to  set  out  a  full  hour  befi^e  sun-rise,  to  stop 
at  ten,  and  repose  tijl  four,  tlien  trarel  till  eight  at  the  latest : 
by  this  arrangement  of  time  the  traveller  will  enjoy  the  prospect 
of  the  country,  the  freshness  of  the  morning,  and  the  cool* 
ness  of  the  evening,  and  devote  to  rest  those  hours  only 
which  heat  imders  unfit  for  any  puipose  of  <eKCursion  or  of 
enjoymaort. 


^ 


ACCOMMODATIONS. 

A  few  wonds  upon  the  inns  and  accommodations  in  Italy 
will  be  sufficient.  An  Englkh  traveller  must,  the  very  instant 
he  embarks  for  the  Ckmtinent,  resign  many  of  the  c(»nforts  and 
oonveniencies  which  he  enjoys  at  home,  and  which  he  does  not 
sufHci^itly  prise,  because  he  is  seldom  in  the  way  of  learning 
their  value  by  privation.  Great  will  be  his  diaappdintmmit  if, 
on  his  arrival,  he  expects  a  warm  room,  a  new^)aper,  and  a 
well  stored  larder.  These  advantages  are  common  enough  at 
kome,  but  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  inn  on  the  Continent, 
not  even  De^^mtes  at  CqIgAs  or  the  Matmn  Rouge  at  Frankfort. 
But  the  principal  and  most  offensive  defect  abroad  is  the 
want  of  deanliness,  a  defect  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  conv- 
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mon  to  all  parts  of  the  Continent.  In  Italy,  to  vrtnch  these 
observations  are  confined,  the  little  country  inns  are  dirty,  but 
the  greater  inns,  particular  in  Rome,  Napks^  Ihrtnccj  and 
Venice  J  are  good,  and  in  general  the  linen  is  clean,  and  the  beds 
are  excellent.  As  for  diet,  in  country  towns,  the  travdler  irill 
find  plenty  of  provisions,  though  seldom  prepared  according  to 
his  taste.  But,  **  ilfaut  Men,''  says  Mr.  De  la  Lande,  "  racheter 
par  quelque  chose  les  agrSmens  de  t Italic!' 

This  representation  of  Italian  accommodations,  which  it 
is  hoped,  will  be  found  on  experience  tolerably  accurate,  it 
not  on  the  whole  discouraging,  and  our  travdl»  may  com«* 
mence  his  journey  without  d^  apprehension  of  any  very 
serious  or  distressing  inconvi^nience*  In  fact,  he  who  can 
content  hinaself  with  plain  food  and  a  good  bed,  will  find 
abundant  compensation  for  the  absence  of  the  supernumerary 
pleasures  of  acccmimodation,  in  the  indulgeiu^e  of  rational 
curiosity,  and  the  acquisition  of  elegant  knowledge.  The 
classical  reader  will  console  himself  in  the  assuidnce,  that 
accommodations  in  the  worst  Italian  inns  at,  present,  are  fi^t 
better  than  what  they  seem  to  have  been  in  Horace's  time,  if  at 
least,  we  may  be  allowed  to  form  conjectures  about  the  state  of 
inofi  in  general  fnom  that  of  Binefoeiaum  in  particular. 

e  poet  complains  at  TrmioM 
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is  at  present  very  general  at  the  inns  both  of  France  and  Italy, 
where  the  shivering  traveller  finds  himself,  if  he  happens  to 
travel  in  cold  weather,  like  Horace,  often  ushered  into  a  damp 
room,  and  placed  before  a  newly  lighted  fire,  diffusing  a  half 
smothered  flame,  lacrimoso  nan  sine  fumo. 


OBJECTS  OF  ATTENTION. 

XIV.  It  may  not  be  deemed  superfluous  to  enumerate  the 
principal  objects  which  deserve  a  traveller's  attention,  and  to 
point  out,  at  the  same  time,  the  best  method  of  satisfying  his 
curiosity.  The  manners,  customs,  and  opinions,  together  with 
the  different  lights  which  religion,  government,  and  climate 
throw  upon  the  characters  of  nations  and  individuals,  without 
doubt,  claim  our  first  attention.  To  converse  with  the  na- 
tives of  the  country,  to  frequent  public  assemblies  and 
courts,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  take  an  occasional  range 
in  the  humble  walks  of  life,  is  the  proper  method  of  ac- 
quiring this  useful  information.  The  introduction  to  the 
higher  class  in  Italy  is  not  very  difiicult;  they  meet  in  evening 
parties,  either  at  particular  houses,  where  such  assemblies  are 
called  canversazziom ;  or  at  the  casino j  a  sort  of  fashionable  club 
established  in  most  towns  in  Italy.  A  good  letter  of  introduc- 
tion to  any  person  of  rank  will  open  all  such  assemblies  to  a 
stranger.      But  the  traveller,  who  really  wishes  to  know  the 
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manners  of  the  Italian  gentry,  must  endeavour  to  penetrate  into 
the  interior  of  society,  and  form  acquaintance  with  some  of  the 
principal  characters  in  each  town,  particularly  if  there  be  any 
among  them  of  hterary  reputation.  Nor  would  this  be  a  difficult 
task,  if  we  went  to  Italy  better  versed  in  its  language;  and  if  we 
devoted  more  time  to  the  cultivation  of  our  acquaintance  there. 
This  private  society,  if  it  be  select,  and  I  recommend  no  other, 
is,  I  think  for  very  obvious  reasons,  far  preferable  to  larger 
circles. 

But,  while  speaking  of  society,  I  think  it  necessary  to 
make  an  observation,  the  propriety  of  which  must  strike  every 
reader,  because  it  is  founded  upon  the  change  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  higher  classes  on  the  continent  during  the  last  ten 
years.  The  court  of  Versailles  was  formerly  considered  the  most 
polished  court  in  the  world,  and  the  state  of  society  in  the  higher 
classes  at  Paris,  as  well  as  at  Rome  and  Turin,  was  supposed 
to  have  reached  a  very  high  degree  of  refinement.  The  princi«> 
pal  object  of  travelling  then  was  to  acquire,  in  such  accom* 
plished  society,  that  ease  and  those  graces  which  constitute  the 
perfection  of  good  breeding,  and  were  seldom,  it  was  then 
fancied,  to  be  discovered  in  the  manners  (^  a  home-bred  English- 
man. How  far  this  opinion  was  true  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
examine,  but  it  was  very  generally  admitted,  and  in  conse- 
quence no  young  man  of  rank  was  deemed  qualified  to  make  an 
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^yaotageous  entrance  into  the  world  till,  by  a  considerable  resi* 
dence  in  the  capitals  mentioned  above,  he  had  worn  off  some- 
what of  the  native  roughness  of  the  Briton.     But  the  case  is 
very  diflferent  at  present.    The  French  Revolution  has  been  as 
£gital  to  the  manners  as  to  the  morals  of  nations;  it  has  cor- 
rupted the  one  and  brutalized  the  other.     It  is  not  to  society 
in  such  a  suite  that  he  is  to  look  for  improvement,  nor  indeed 
i»  such  improvement  either  the  sole  or  the  principal  motive 
of  travelling  at  present,   nor  is  it  necessary  to  wander  over 
the  Continent  in  quest  of  accomplishments.      London,  that 
has  long  been  the  first  city  in  Europe  for  population,  extent^ 
and  opulence,   is  now  also  confessedly  the  first  in  point  of 
society,  and  the  Capital  of  the  polite  and  fashionable,  as  it  has 
long  been  of  the  commercial  world.    The  first  class  of  its  so- 
ciety, the  most  numerous  of   that  description  that  has  ever 
been  united  in  any  great  city,  comprehends  all  the  advantages  of 
title,  of  fortune,  and  of  information.     I  do  not  hereby  mean 
to  depreciate  contineiftal  society  or  represent  it  as  useless,  but  I 
wish  to  point  out  to  the  reader  the  change  that  has  taken  place,, 
and  caution  him  against  expecting  from  tbreign  society,  in  its 
present  state,  those  superior  advantages  which  were  formerly 
supposed  to  be  dmved  from  it. 

This  subject  naturally  leads  us  to  a  question  which,  I  be- 
lieve, is  generally  solved  rather  firom  habit  and  prejudice  than 
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reason.  Are  we^  as  Bacod  says^^  ^^  to  seqioester  duriel^ei 
from  the  compsuoiy  of  oar  countryinea'"  -while  skfotoadi  or  maQf 
we  be  allowed  sometimes  to  associate  with  them?  The  answet 
to  this  question  should  be  drawn  from  principles  of  gmeral 
or  rather  durable  utility.  The  object  of  all  our  travels,  studies, 
and  pursuits  is,  or  at  least  ought  to  be,  permanent  advantage. 
We  do  not,  doubtless,  travel  to  France  or  to  Italy  to  see 
Englishmen  J  but  yet  we  travel  fm  improvement  and  for  amuse- 
ment; and  whatever  socfety  contoibntev  td  6ithei(^  ought  to  be 
cultivated  with  an  ^srdtttty  prO|>orticmcd  fo'  its  advantages. 
The  traveller,  therefore,  ought  by  alt  means  to  procure  an  in- 
troduction to  all  the  fashionable  societies  of  the  giseat  towns  and 
Capitals  through  which  be  may  pass ;  and  art  the  same  time  he 
may  become  acqnoiMted  with  su^' Eaghs^  gcotidmen  as  may 
chance  to  be  in  the  same  place.  Such  att  acq[tt^ntance  super* 
induces  no  obhgation ;  it  may  be  cultivated  or  dfopt  at  pleasure ; 
but  the  trial  ought  to  be  made ;  and  if  experience  may  be  cfe- 
dited,  the  reader  may  be  assuved)  that  casual  acquaintance  not 
unfrequently  ripens  into  sefttlMt  lyod^  ^enMuMtat  friendship. 
Continental  connections  iii  general  dftf  of  at^  tety  different  nature; 
however  agreeable  they  are  contracted  only  for  the  occasion, 
and  cannot  be  supposed,  in  general,  strong  enough  to  resist  the 
influence  of  absence.  Besides,  why  should  we  voluntarily  reject 
one  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  travelling,  an  opportunity  of 
selectincr  friends,  and  forming  strong  and  durable  attachments; 
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for,  as  Ovid  observes  in  some  beautiful  lines,  there  is  not  a 
stronger  bond  than  that  which  is  formed  by  a  participation  of 
the  accidents  and  of  the  vicissitudes  of  a  long  and  eventful 
journey*. 


*  Te  duce,  magnificas  Asiae  perspeximus  Urbes : 

Trinacris  est  oculis,  te  duce,  nota  meis. 
Yidimus  Etnasft  coelum  splendescere  flaiiini& ; 

Suppositus  monte  quam  vomit  ore  gigas : 
Hennaeosque  lacus,  et  olentia  stagna  Palici, 

Quaque  suis  Cjanen  miscet  Anapus  aquis  ...... 

Et  quota  pars  haec  sunt  rerum,  quas  yidimus  ambo, 

Te  mihi  jucundas  efficiente  vias ! 
«  Seu  rate  caeruleas  picta  sulcavimus  undas : 

Esseda  nos  agili  sive  tulere  rotfi. 
Scepe  brevis  nobis  vicibus  via  visa  loquendi ; 

Pluraque,  si  numeres,  verba  fuere  gradu. 
Soepe  dies  sermone  minor  fuit;  inque  loquendum 

Tarda  per  cBstivos  defiiit  hora  dies. 
Est  aliquid  casus,  pariter  timuisse  marinos ; 

Junctaque  ad  aequoreos  vota  tulisse  Deos : 
Haec  tibi  si  subeant  (absim  licet)  omnibus  horis 

Ante  tuos  oculos,  ut  modo  visus,  ero. 

Oud.  Ep.  ex  PontOy  lib.  ii.  x.  21.  seq- 
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SCENERY. 


The  general  face  of  the  country,  so  conspicuously  beautiful 
all  over  Italy,  merits  from  this  circumstance  alone  peculiar 
attention,  and  when  to  its  picturesque  features  we  add  those 
charms,  less  real  but  more  enchanting,  which  Fancy  sheds 
over  its  scenery,  we  give  it  an  irresistible  interest  that 
awakens  all  the  feelings  of  the  classic  youth.  Our  early  studies, 
as  Gibbon  justly  observes,  allow  us  to  sympathize  in  the  feel- 
ings of  a  Roman,  and  one  might  almost  indeed  say  of  every 
school  boy  not  insensible  to  the  sweets  of  his  first  studies,  that 
he  becomes  in  feeling  and  sentiments,  perhaps  even  in  language, 
a  Roman,  and  is  more  familiar  with  the  heroes  and  the  sages  of 
antiquity  than  with  the  worthies  of  his  own  country.  It  is  not 
then  wonderful,  that  when  in  a  riper  age  he  visits  that  country  and 
beholds  those  very  scenes  which  he  has  imaged  to  himself  so  long 
before,  he  should  feel  an  imcommon  glow  of  enthusiasm,  and 
in  the  moment  of  enchantment  add  some  imaginary  to  their 
many  real  charms.  Besides,  the  scenery  of  Italy  is  truly  clas- 
sical ;  I  mean,  it  is  such  as  described  by  poets  and  historians. 
Earthquakes,  the  only  species  of  revolution  that  can  perma- 
nently alter  the  great  features  of  nature,  however  common  they 
may  be  there,  have,  if  we  except  a  few  places  in  the  neighbour* 
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hood  of  Naples,  and  some  distant  parts  of  the  coasts  of  Cala^' 
hria^  made  in  the  whole  but  little  alteration.  Even  wars,  inva- 
sions, and  the  devastation  of  dghteen  centuries  have  not  yet  eradi- 
cated those  local  ornaments  that  arise  either  from  the  tendency 
'  of  the  soil  or  firom  the  persevering  attention  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  Sylaris  k  still  shaded  with  groves  and  thickets;  the  rose  oi 
PmstuTKy  though  neglected,  still  blooiaa  twice  a  yes^r  to  ^asic  its 
sweetness  in  the  desert  air;  while  Mount  AUmmus  still  glories  in 
the  ilex  and  in  the  never4ading  verdure  of  his  lolly  forests. 

But  not  to  anticipate  various  observations  that  will  occur, 
each  in  its  proper  place^  one  advantage^  at  all  events^  the  face  of 
nature  possesses  in  Italy,  which  is,  that  it  sddom  or  never  disap- 
points the  traveller,  or  falls  short  of  his  expectations,  however  high 
they  may  have  been  previously  raised ;  on  the  contrary,  if  I  may 
fbmi  any  opinion  of  the  sentiments  of  foreigners  in  general  by 
my  own  and  by  those  of  my  fellow  travellers,  the  lakes,  the  vale 
of  the  Clitunmus^  the  fall  of  the  Anio^  the  banks  of  the  Nar^  the 
waters  of  Tibury  the  groves  ofAlbasto^  and  the  plains,  the  hills,  the 
coasts,  the  bays  of  Campama  Felix,  not  only  equal  but  even 
surpass  the  descriptions  of  the  poets,  and  the  bright  pictures  of 
youdiful  imagination. 
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RUINS. 

The  same  observation  cannot  be  applied  to  ruins,  whidi, 
however  interesting  they  may  be,  seldom  ansver  expectiUiofi. 
In  £actj  when  we  read  or  hear  of  Roman  ruins  we  figure  to  our- 
selves a  vast  scene  of  broken  columns,  shattered  cornices,  muti- 
lated statues,  hanging  arches,  and  interrupted  colonnades.    Such 
a  magnificent  scene  of  desolation  may  indeed  be  seen  at  PiBstum^ 
Agrigentumj  and  Selinus ;  and  such  also  is  occasionally  presented 
on  the  Seven  Hills,  in  the  majestic  remains  of  the  ancient  City. 
But  these  grand  objects  are  rare;  for,  if  to  the  exceptions  just 
mentioned,  we  add  the  temple  of  Tivoliy  the  amphitheatre  and 
gates  of  Verona^  and  two  or  three  triumphal  arches,  we  shall  find 
little  more  than  tottering  walls  and  vast  masses  of  brick.    In  fact, 
ruins,  till  the  revival  of  taste  in  the  fifteenth  century,  were  consi- 
dered as  quarries  furnishing  materials  to  those  who  chose  to  em- 
ploy  them ;  and  unfortunately  many  did  employ  them  with  little 
or  no  regard  to  their  ancient  fame,  their  costly  workmanship,  or 
their  fair  proportions.     When  Belisarius  turned  the  tomb  of 
Adrian  into  a  fortress,  he  paid  little  attention  to  the  masterpieces 
of  sculpture  that  adorned  its  circumference,  and  it  is  said  that,  on 
that  occasion,  the  sleeping  Faun  pleaded  in  vain  the  beauty  of 
his  limbs  and  the  grace  of  his  attitude.  Whatever  obstructed  the 
machinery  was  tumbled  to  the  ground,  whatever  was  fit  for  de- 
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fence  was  worked  into  the  rampart.  In  short,  first  war,  then  con* 
venience,  and  lastly,  Taste  itself  directed  by  self-love  destroyed 
or  defaced  the  works  of  ancient  art,  and  either  left  no  marks  of 
their  existence  behind,  or  reduced  them  to  a  mere  shattered 
skeleton*  The  traveller,  therefore,  must  not  be  sanguine  in  his 
expectations  of  satisfaction  from  the  first  appearance  of  ruins, 
in  general,  but  content  himself  with  the  certainty  of  finding, 
amid  numberless  uninteresting  masses  that  bear  that  name,  some 
few  beautiful  specimens  of  Roman  taste,  as  well  as  some  awful 
monuments  of  Roman  magnificence. 


CHURCHES. 


Modern  edifices  next  claim  our  attention,  and  among  them 
the  principal  are  churches,  particularly  cathedrals.  Many  of 
the  latter  are  indeed  very  noble  piles,  and  either  externally  or 
internally  present  striking  instances  of  architectural  beauty. 
Even  where  there  is  no  display  of  architecture,  there  is  ge- 
nerally a  richness  of  materials,  a  profusion  of  marble,  and 
not  unfrequently  a  luxuriancy  of  sculpture  and  painting  that 
delights  and  surprizes  the  transalpine  spectator.  There  is  also  in 
every  cathedral  a  chapel  of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  which  is  almost 
universally  of  exquisite  workmanship  and  of  splendid  decora- 
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tions.     S(Hne  indeed  are  perfect  masterpieces  of  proportion, 
symmetry,  and  elegance. 

I  have  hinted  above,  that  few  churches  present  an  exterior 
and  interior  equally  finished ;  in  reaUty  one-half  of  the  great 
churches  in  Italy  are  left  in  a  very  imperfect  state  with  regard 
to  the  outside;  the  fact  is  singular,  but  the  reason  obvious.  At 
the  restoration  of  the  arts,  a  sudden  enthusiasm  seized  all  Italy ; 
princes,  bishops,  noblemen,  entered  the  lists  of  taste  with 
ardour,  each  longed  to  signalize  himsdf  and  immortalize  his 
name  by  some  superb  fabric,  and  rival  cathedrals,  palaces,  and 
villas  rose  on  all  sides.  But  their  means  were  not  always  adequate 
to  their  grand  undertakings.  Some  edifices  were  finished,  some 
entirely  neglected,  and  many  have  been  continued  with  slow,  par- 
simonious patience  down  to  the  present  period.  The  nobility  of 
Vicenza  are  said  to  feel  even  at  present  the  consequences  of 
their  forefathers^  magnificence,  and  the  Palladian  decorations  of 
their  city  are  still  supposed  to  prey  on  their  finances. 

However,  the  propensity  of  the  nation  is  irresistible,  for 
though  public  and  private  property  has  been  exhausted  by  the 
French  invasion,  yet  the  enemy  were  scarcely  withdrawn  when, 
with  laudable  spirit,  exertions  were  instantly  made  in  many 
places  to  repair  some  of  the  edifices  which  those  modem  Van- 
dals had  damaged,  and ,  to  supply  the  place  of  some  of  the 
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masterpieces  which  they  had  carried  away.  Churches,  qbl  the 
whole,  are  very  interesting,  as  there  are  few  that  do  not  present 
some  object  worthy  the  attention  of  the  traveller.  With  re- 
spect to  palaces,  I  must  venture  to  say  that,  in  general,  they 
are  deficient  in  strict  architectural  beauty,  as  few,  I  fear,  are 
to  be  found  even  in  Italy,  where,  in  some  point  or  other^ 
the  architect  has  not  sacrificed  the  symmetry  and  proportion 
of  the  Orders  to  caprice  and  vanity.  But  if  it  be  possible 
to  overlook  a  defect  so  matmal,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that 
the  marbles,  statues,  and  paintings  that  generally  adorn  the 
spacious  apartments,  oftentimes  compensate  the  caprice  that 
deforms  the  exterior  of  these  edifices.  In  fine,  with  regard  to 
buildings,  we  may  generalise  and  apply  to  Italy  the  observa^ 
tion  which  was  originally  made  on  Rome,  that  no  country 
presents  so  many  specimens  both  of  good  and  of  bad  arcfai* 
tecture. 


Of  museums,  galleries  of  paintings  and  statoes,  public 
libraries,  &c.  I  need  only  say  that  they  exist  in  almost  every 
town  in  Italy,  and  open  an  ample  field  to  the  exercise  of  obser- 
vation and  curiosity. 


CONCLUSION. 


To  conclude,  let  me  recommend  the  traveller,  with  due  at- 
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tention  to  his  health  and  fortune,  to  spare  neither  pains  nor 
expencje,  to  acquire  every  previous  information,  and  to  explore, 
when  travelling,  every  recess  and  visit  every  object,  without 
relying  too  much  on  the  representations  of  others:  as  the 
common  guides  are  lazy  and  interested,  Cicerones  are  often 
ignorant,  and  vmters  as  often  vrrong,  through  want  of  opportu- 
nity, of  knowledge  or  of  exertion,  and  not  unfrequently  from 
too  great  an  attachment  to  their  own  systems. 


CAUTION. 

But  one  final  observation,  I  wish  to  impress  strongly  on  the 
mind  of  the  youthful  traveller,  as  its  object  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  his  present  repose  and  with  his  future  happiness. 
Moral  improvement  is  or  ought  to  be,  the  end  of  all  our  pursuits 
and  of  all  our  exertions.  Knowledge,  without  it,  is  the  amuse- 
ment of  an  idle  moment,  and  the  great  and  splendid  exhibitions 
which  nature  and  genius  present  to  our  contemplation  are  merely 
the  shiilijig  scenery  of  an  evening  drama— delightful  but  momen- 
tary. Let  him  therefore  look  continually  to  this  most  important 
attainment,  and  while  he  endeavours  every  day  to  increase  his 
store  of  knowledge,  let  him  exert  himself  with  still  greater 
assiduity  to  add  to  the  number  of  his  virtuea. 

h  2 
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Nations,  like  individuals,  hare  their  characteristic  qualities, 
and  present  to  the  eye  of  a  candid  obsCTver,  each  in  its  turn, 
much  to  be  imitated,  and  something  to  be  avoided.  These 
qualities  of  the  mind,  like  the  features  of  the  face,  are  more 
prominent  and  conspicuous  in  southern  countries,  and  in  these 
countries  perhaps  the  traveller  may  stand  in  more  need  of  vigi- 
lance and  circumspection  to  guard  him  against  the  treachery  of 
his  own  passions,  and  the  snares  of  external  seduction.  Miserable 
indeed  will  he  be,  if  he  shall  use  the  liberty  of  a  traveller  as  the 
means  of  vicious  indulgence,  abandon  himself  to  the  delicious 
immorality  (for  so  it  has  been  termed)  of  some  luxurious  Capital, 
and  forgetful  of  what  he  owes  to  himself,  to  his  friends,  and  to 
his  country,  drop  one  by  one  as  he  advances,  the  virtues  of  his 
education  and  of  his  native  land,  and  pick  up  in  thdr  stead  the 
follies  and  vices  of  every  climate  which  he  may  traverse. 
When  such  a  wanderer  has  left  his  innocence  and  perhaps  his 
health  at  Naples;  when  he  has  resigned  his  faith  and  his  prin- 
ciples at  Paris;  he  will  find  the  loss  of  such  inestimable  blessings 
poorly  repaid,  by  the  languages  which  he  may  have  learned,  the 
antiques  which  he  may  have  purchased,  and  the  accomplishments 
which  he  may  have  acquired  in  his  journey.  Such  acquirements 
may  furnish  a  pleasing  pastime;  they  may  fill  the  vacant  intervals 
of  an  useful  life;  they  may  even  set  off  to  advantage  nobler  endow- 
ments and  higher  qualifications :  but  they  can  never  give  the 
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credit  ^nd  the  confidence  that  accompany  sound  principles,  nor 
can  they  bestow,  or  replace  the  mind^s  calm  sumfUne  and  the 
heartfelt  joy,  at  once  the  effect  and  the  reward  of  virtue.  These 
are  the  real,  the  permanent,  I  might  ahnost  add,  the  only 
blessings  of  life.  He  who  possesses  them  can  want  but  little 
more,  and  he  who  has  forfeited  them,  whatever  his  fortune  may 
be,  is  poor  indeed. 
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THROUGH  ITALY. 


CHAP.  I. 


DEPARTURE  FROM  VIENNA — MUNICH — SAXTZBURG — SALT  MINES — 
DEFILE   OF    THE    ALPS — ^INSPRUCK — ^ASCENT    OF   THE  BRENNER 

SUMMIT    OF    THE     ALPS DESCENT BRIXEN BOLSANO— 

TRENT. 

Some  travellers,  having  set  out  from  England  during  the 
summer  of  1801,  met  at  Vienna  the  following  autumn;  and 
finding  that  their  views  and  tastes  coincided,  agreed  to  make  the 
tour  of  Italy  together.  Although  eager  to  commence  their 
journey,  and  reach  its  confines,  they  were  detained  by  the 
charms  of  the  Austrian  capital,  which,  since  the  manners  of 
Paris  have  been  barbarized  by  the  Revolution,  has  become  the 
seat  of  politeAess,  and  the  school  of  refinement.  An  account 
of  the  state  of  society,  as  w:ell  as  a  description  of  the  city  itself^ 
would  be  both  entertaining,  and  instructive;  but,  as  Italy  is  the 
grand  object  of  these  volumes,  the  reader  will  probably  be  as 
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impatient  as  the  travellers  themselves^  and  dispense  with  details^ 
which,  however  amusing  elsewhere,  would  here  only  retard  them 
in  their  progress  towards  that  classic  region.  We  shall,  there- 
fore, reserve  the  description  of  this  city,  as  well  as  that  of  Munich 
and  the  intermediate  country,  for  our  German  tour,  and  only 
inform  the  reader,  that  on  Thursday,  January  the  twenty-eighth, 
1802,  we  withdrew  from  the  attractions  of  Vienna,  and  com- 
menced our  JQumey,  which  we  continued  through  deep  snow, 
with  little  interruption,  till  we  reached  Munich,  where  we 
arrived  late  at  night  on  the  following  Monday.  We  devoted 
four  days  to  the  inspection  of  this  capital,  and  the  usual  cere- 
monies of  presentation  at  court;  and  in  justice  to  the  Elector 
I  must  add,  that  by  his  affability  and  condescension,  he  con- 
verted  this  formality,  in  general  dull  and  tiresome,  into  a  very 
pleasing  interview. 

Oa  Friday  the  fifth  of  February^  we  set  out  from  Munich  at 
eleven  o'clock  a^  night.  At  break  of  day  the  Alps,  just 
reddened  by  the  beams  of  the  morning,  and  minghng  with  the 
clouds,  presented  to  our  eyes  a  new  and  interesting  object,  and 
eontinued  to  attract  our  attention  during  the  day,  by  shifting 
Ihi^ir  situation  with  the  windings  of  the  road,  and  changing  their 
tints  with  every  shadow  that  flitted  over  them.  We  entered 
Salt«buFg  late  in  the  evening. 

We  we  Qow  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps ;  and  considering  our-^ 
s^es  as  treading  clas8]£al  ground,  we  may  be  allowed  to  ex- 
patiate moie  at  large  on  the  surrounding  scenery.  The  moun- 
t9i«%  mow  rising  immediatdy  before  us,  were  represented  by 
the  ancients  as  an  insuperable  rampart  raised  by  nature  to 
«epajrate  Italy  from  the  kss  fiivoured  regions  of  the  north,  and 
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to  protect  her  beauties  and  her  tteaSares  frdoi  th6  kssttult 
of  barbarian  invaders.*  Though  this  natural  barrier  has  long 
ceased  to  answer  that  objeotj  because  one  or  other  of  the 
petty  pow^^  possessing  the  defiles  has  usually  bem  id  the 
interest*  of  the  oommoti  euettnies,  yet  it  is  well  Ottlculated  fbt 
such  a  purpose ;  and  may,  itt  times  more  favourible  to  Italy, 
be  rendered  a  frontier  far  more  impenetrable  thsm  the  triple 
nuige  o(  fortresses*  which  guarded  the  northern  boundaries  of 
France,  and  on  a  late  ocx^moa  sated  that  country  from  iuvasioil 
and  rmn.  These  defiled,  according  to  the  same  authors;  were 
opened  with  incredible  labour  by  the  early  inhabitants  of  Italy, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  so  many  avenues  leading  to  the  garden 
of  Europe.  Sritaburg,  a  subcdpine  city,  is  placed,  as  \t  to 
guard  the  ^itrance  idto  the  grtmd  defile,  which  traverses  the 
Rhedati  Alps ;  and  it  may  be  considered,  for  that  reason,  as 
fonnlng  one  of  the  outposts  of  Italy.  The  cathedral  i^  be&it  df 
fyat  stone,  and  has  two  towers  in  front.  It  is  said  to  be  <me  df 
the  earliest  specimens  of  Italian  architecture  in  GenUaiiy,  atid 
is  fashioned  internally  on  the  Roman  modd ;  that  is,  with  tbA 
ch(Hr  bdiind  ike  altar,  and  a  canopy  over  the  latter,  supported 
by  four  marble  pillars,  an  exact  copy,  as  our  guide  pretended, 
of  a  similar  omament  in  St.  Peter's ;  yet,  with  all  these  supposed 
advantages,  this  church  is  neither  large  nor  beautiful,  and  htii 
little  to  boast  of  besides  its  sc^dity. 

There  are  two  palaces  belonging  to  the  Prince  Bi^op.  la 
oac  there  are  several  very  fine  rooms^  in  the  other  a  spacious 
and  most  magnificent  gaHery.    But  the  most  striking  object 

"•        ■  ■    -  -  .  .  *  ■  .  . 
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that  Saltzburg  presents,  is  a  yery  noble  gateway  cut  through 
the  solid  rock,  which  rises  perpendicularly  to  a  considerable 
elevation,  is  crowned  with  tall  and  spreading  elms,  and  forms  a; 
natural  rampart  equally  strong  and  beautiful.  Through  this 
mass  of  stone  a  passage  has  been  opened,  three  hundred  feet  in 
length,  thirty  in  height,  and  twenty  four  in  breadth.  The  ih- 
scription,  in  honour  of  the  bishop  who  executed  this  noble 
work,  is  neat  and  appropriate— Te  saxa  loquuntur.  This  grotto 
opens  on  a  little  square,  the  principal  ornament  of  which  is  an 
equestrian  statue  of  St.  Sigismund,  in  dress,  attitude,  and  form, 
extremely  classical. 

The  situation  of  this  city  is,  however,  its  principal  beauty  and 
advantage ;  in  a  valley  watered  by  the  Salza,  open  only  to  the 
north,  and.  enclosed  on  the  other  sides  by  hills  and  mountains  of 
various  forms  and  magnitude.  Upon  one  of  these  hills,  imme- 
diately contiguous  to  the  town,  stands  the  citadel,  an  edifk^ 
large  and  roomy,  but  ill  supplied,  ill  furnished,  and  ill  sup- 
ported. The  bishops  of  Saltzburg  indeed,  like  all  the  petty 
princes  of  Germany,  rely  more  upon  the  watchfulness  and 
jealousy  of  the  greater  powers,  than  upon  their  own  strength, 
for  defence  and  independence.  But,  however  neglected  the 
citadel  may  be,  its  situation  is  very  bold  and  commanding. 
Behind  it,  on  the  eminence,  is  a  beautifnl  walk;  and  from  an 
oak  near  this  walk,  expands  a  most  romantic  view,  extending 
over  fertile  vales,  deep  dells,  rocks  and  crags,  hiUs  and  moun- 
tains. The  descent  from  this  lofty  site  is  Worked  in  the  rock, 
and  formed  into  regular  flights  of  steps.  It  brought  us  undei: 
the  wall  to  the  gate  which  I  have  already  described.     . 

Among  the  mountains  in  the  inamediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
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* 

town,  the  Unterberg  is  the  most  conspicuous.  Rough,  craggy, 
and  wooded,  it  seems  to  frown  upon  the  city  and  vale  below} 
and  by  its  shaggy  mass,  and  dark  sullen  appearance,  forcibly 
attracts  the  attention.  Popular  tradition,  which  seldom  fails  tb 
select  appropriate  scenery  for  its  wayward  tales,  has  converted 
the  Unterberg  into  a  place  of  confinement  for  certain  perturbed 
spirits,  or  rather  made  it  the  haunt  of  a  club  of  infernal  sports- 
men. Confined  to  the  bowels  of  the  mountain  during  the  day, 
and  perhaps  doomed  there,  to  undergo  certain  unknown  chiEistise- 
ments,  these  hapless  spirits  are  said  to  fill  the  cavern  witii  groans 
and  shrieks,  and  yells  so  loud,  as  to  pierce  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  not  unfrequently  to  reach  the  ear  of  the  lonely  wood- 
man. But  at  night  the  dungeon  is  opened,  the  imprisoned 
spirits  are  at  liberty,  and  the  woods,  that  overhang  the  steep 
brows  of  the  niountain,  echo  with  the  sound  of  an  infernal 
trumpet,  the  barking  of  hellish  dogs,  and  shouts  too  deep  and 
loud  to  proceed  from  mortal  organs.  Tradition  does  not  say, 
that  the  sportsmen  have  ever  condescended  to  shew  themselves 
to  any  human  being;  but  it  is  reported,  that  at  midnight,  flames 
of  a  blueisli  tint  and  various  sizes  have  been  seen  traversing  the 
forests  of  the  Unterberg  with  the  velocity  of  lightning ;  and  these 
flames  the  people  have  turned  into  hounds  and  horses,  huntsmen 
ind  beast,  all  of  fire.  Some  conjecture,  that  the  chief  of  these 
restless  sportsmen  is  one  of  the  former  bishops,  who,  like  many 
of  his  German  brethren,  in  ages  not  very  remote,  was  accustomed 
to  pass  in  the  chace  the  hours  and  days  which  he  ought  to  have 
devoted  to  the  duties  of  his  station.  Others  pretend,  that  it  was 
a  Count,  or,  what  was  nearly  the  same  thing  in  certain  periods  of 
German  history,  a  robber,  who  had  built  a  castle  aniid  the  fast- 
nesses of  the  Unterberg,  and  used  to  employ  his  days  in  pursuing 
and  arresting  travellers,  ravaging  the  fields  and  vallies  below^ 
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aiKl  compelling  all  the  country  round  to  pay  him  tribute.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  decide  the  question,  as  the  bishop  and  the 
Coimt  seem  both  to  have  a  fair  claim  to  the  manorial  honours  of 
the  Unterberg:  ve  shall  therefore  wave  the  discussion  o£  this 
knotty  point;  and  the  more  readily^  as  the  invisible  horn  has  now 
ceased  to  sounds  the  infernal  pack  no  longer  disturb  the  silence 
of  the  Unterberg,  and  the  spirits  of  the  chace  have  either 
folfiUed  the  days  of  their  punishment,  or  are  sent  to  sport  in 
sohtudes  less  liable  to  observation*  The  Unterberg,  however,  is 
not  the  only  mountain  in  Germany  supposed  to  be  the  haunt  of 
infernal  hunters; 

The  salt  mines  at  Halleim,  about  four  miles  from  Saltzburg,  are 
desefvedly  celebrated*  The  entrance  is  near  the  summit  of  a 
mountain^  and  the  ascent,  though  over  a  good  road,  long  and 
tedious.  Near  the  summit  is  a  village  with  a  handsome  church* 
Seeing  a  crowd  assembled  round  the  door  of  a  public  house^  we 
were  informed^  that  they  were  celebrating  a  jubilee^  on  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  marriage  of  an  old  couple^  and^  at  the  same 
time,  tbe  wedding  of  a  grandson.  As  soon  a»  we  were  observed, 
we  were  immediately  invited  in,  and  treated  with  cake,  wine^ 
and  beer*  The  dance  was  going  on  merrily,  and  some  of  our 
p»rty  joined  in  it,  can  spirito ;  a  circumstance  which  seemed  to 
give  nrach  satisfaction.  The  persons  of  the  younger  damsds 
were  not  uncomely,  nor  were  their  countenances  without  ex^^ 
pression :  but  their  dress  was  such  as  would  have  disfigured  far 
more  perfect  forms,  and  turned  beauty  itself  into  deformity* 
To  enUven  the  dance,  they  now  and  then  clapped  their  hands, 
and  uttered  a  shriek  very  grating  to  ears  unaccustomed  to  the 
tonea  of  Alpine  merriment.  We  departed,  pleased  with'  the 
Bovdty  of  the  scener  and  still  more  widi  the  hospitality  oi  the 
good  people.  5 
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At  length  we  reached  the  summit,  and  entered  the  mines  by 
a  long  subterranean  gallery,  which  terminated  in  the  mouth  of 
the  first  descent.  We  there  accoutred  ourselves  in  miners' 
dresses,  and  sUd  down  five  hundred  feet,  in  a  manner  perfectly 
safe  and  commodious.  It  is  managed  thus.  The  shaft  may  be 
about  four  feet  broad,  and  about  five  high,  worked  above  into 
the  form  of  an  arch.  The  line  may  diverge  about  thirty  feet  in 
the  hundred  from  the  perpendicular.  The  space  in  the  middle 
is  hollowed  and  worked  into  steps.  On  each  side  of  these  steps 
at  about  a  foot  distance,  runs  a  pole  hke  the  side  of  a  ladder. 
On  these  poles  a  miner  reclines  with  his  feet  extended,  so  that 
the  poles  pass  under  his  knees  and  under  his  arms.  A  trnvelier 
places  himself  behind  him  in  the  same  posture,  but  so  dose,  as 
to  rest  the  inside  of  his  knees  on  the  miner's  shoulda^.  The 
others  follow  the  example,  and  form  a  line,  in  such  a  manner, 
that  the  one  above  always  rests  gently  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
one  below.  Another  miner  generally  goes  in  the  middle,  and  a 
third  closes,  the  rear.  The  first  miner  regulates  the  motion,  and 
if  he  finds  it  necessary  to  check  or  stop  it  entirely,  he  needs  only 
to  put  his  fix)t  backward,  and  touch  one  of  the  steps  bdiind.  The 
miners  carry  torches  made  of  the  fir  tree.  When  the  line  is 
formed,  upon  a  signal  given,  the  miner  undermost  lets  the  ropes 
loose,  (for  two  ropes  run  parallel  with  the  poles,  and  nearly 
touch  them),  and  glides  down  with  great  rapidity.  We  suddenly 
found  ourselves  in  an  immense  hall,  lighted  up  with  a  prodi-^ 
gious  number  of  candles.  This  hall  was  very  long  and  broad^ 
but  extremely  low,  and  as  the  cieling  was  flat,  unsupported 
either  by  pillars  or  props,  and  apparently  of  very  crumfaKng 
materials,  it  was  natural  to  feel  some  apprehension  of  its  givinj; 
way.  The  miners,  however,  tronquilUged  us,  by  assuring  us 
that  such  accidents  never  happened,  howevw  probable  tiiey 
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might  appear.  The  sides  were  adorned  here  and  there  with 
basso  relievos  of  different  bishops,  rudely  worked  in  the  earth  or 
rock.  The  lights,  as  I  said  above,  were  numerous;  but  instead 
of  being  reflected  from  a  great  variety  of  spars  and  shining 
minerals,  which  a  traveller  might  naturally  expect  to  find  in  a 
salt  mine,  the  blaze  falls  sullen  and  dead  from  the  walls,  and 
serves  only  to  shew  the  thickness  of  the  surrounding  gloom. 
From  this  hall  we  passed  into  a  gallery,  and  thence  descended, 
in  the  same  manner  as  before,  into  a  second,  a  third,  and  a 
fourth,  of  nearly  the  same  form  and  dimensions.  These  halls  are 
used  for  the  following  purpose :  the  salt  is  worked  from  the 
sides  and  cieling ;  then  water  is  let  in,  and  kept  confined  for 
some  time,  after  which  it  is  drained  away  and  the  salt  remains 
deposited  on  the  floor. 

We  quitted  the  mine  with  as  much  facility  as  we  entered.  We 
were  placed  astride  a  long  bench ;  one  miner  moved  before  to 
guide,  two  others  were  placed  behind  to  push  this  bench  down  a 
gently  inclined  plane.  After  some  minutes  of  rapid  motion,  we 
perceived  the  appearance  of  a  star,  which  gradually  increased 
upon  us,  till  we  were  launched  once  more  into  full  day.  The  exit 
is  as  picturesque  as  the  entrance  is  gloomy.  It  opens  under  a 
cliff,  clad  with  brambles  growing  out  of  its  crevices,  and  over- 
hung with  pines  and  firs,  clinging  to  the  sides,  and  bending  from 
the  brows  of  the  precipice.  On  one  side,  a  torrent  bursting  from 
the  cragg,  tumbles  from  steep  to  steep,  till  it  engulphs  itself  in  a 
deep  shaded  dell;  and, on  the  other,  far  below,  stretches  the 
town  of  Halleim,  with  its  white  houses  and  spire.  On  our  exit, 
the  miners  presented  each  of  us  with  a  little  box,  containing 
specimens  of  salt.  They  were  very  beautifiil  in  colour  and 
shape,  but  are  not  easily  preserved,  as  they  crumble  into  dust 
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by  the  motion  of  the  carriage,  and  are  dissolved  by  the  least 
humidity.  On  the  whole,  our  visit  to  the  mines  of  Halleim  was 
a  very  pleasant,  and  not  unimproving  excursion. 

Our  stay  at  Saltzburg  was  much  enlivened  by  the  hospitality  of 
Prince  J.  Schwartzenburgh,  a  canon  of  the  cathedral,  to  whom  the 
Princess  of  Schwartzenburgh  had  obUgingly  recommended  us. 
This  yoimg  nobleman  entertained  us  with  great  splendour,  pointed 
out  to  us  the  most  interesting  objects,  introduced  us  to  the  best 
company  at  his  dinners,  concerts,  and  suppers,  and  rendered  the 
place  so  agreeable,  that  we  fixed  the  day  of  our  departure  with  no 
small  reluctance.  We  must  ever  retain  a  grateful  recollection  of 
his  attention  and  kindness. 

February  the  10th.  About  nine  in  the  morning  we  set  off  from 
Saltzburg.  A  thick  fog  hung  over  the  surrounding  scenery.  We 
could  only  perceive  that  the  road  ran  over  a  plain,  naked  in  ge- 
neral, but  occasionally  ornamented  with  villages,  whose  graceful 
spires  at  intervals  attracted  our  attention.  After  having  crossed 
the  plain,  we  reached  the  skirts  of  a  vast  mountain,  presenting 
at  first  a  black  indistinct  mass,  which  cast  a  dark  shade  on  the 
fog  that  enveloped  it,  and  then  just  displayed  its  fir-clad  summit 
so  far  above  the  mist,  that  it  appeared  to  hang  in  the  air,  and  to 
belong  to  some  other  region. 

Reichenhall  is  a  well-built  little  town,  or  rather  village,  re- 
markable for  its  salt  works,  and  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
We  were  now  at  the  very  foot  of  the  Alps,  and  entered  their 
defiles  at  a  place  called  Unkin,  about  one  mile  from  Reich- 
enhall. The  road  first  sweeps  along  the  base  of  a  noble  emi- 
nence covered  with  firs ;  a  church  spire  rises  on  the  side  of  a  hilJ ; 
and  on  the  summit  of  the  same  hill  stands  a  castle  in  ruins. 
Proceeding  onwards  we  come  to  the  foot  of  the  precipice,  which 
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with  it»  cattle  ovwhioags  the  road  ia  trefoendous  nmjeitj*  We 
thw  enter,  a  deU,  a  avddeci  turn  of  which  presents  on  one 
side  a  vast  mountain  dad  with  fire ;  while  on  the  other  the  preci- 
pice, girded  with  a  zone  of  forest  trees,  increases  in  height 
and  grandeur,  and,  surmounted  with  the  old  rampart  walls,  looks 
tike  the  battleraented  dwelling  of  a  race  of  giants.  In  front,  an 
immense  mass,  covered  with  a  hundred  woods,  and  half  wrapped 
in  fogs  and  clouds,  obstructs  the  view,  and  forms  an  awful 
fbreground  to  the  picture^  Still  continuing  to  ascend,  we  wind 
akmg  the  dell,  with  a  tonrent  murmuring  by  the  road  side»  and  all 
around  mountaqus  in  various  shapeless  forms,  increasing  in  height^ 
ahagginesfi^  and  horror. 

The  scene  was  here  truly  tremendous.  The  defile  is  very  narrow, 
leaving  space  only  for  the  road  and  the  torrent.  The  mountains 
rise  on  each  side  so  nearly  perpendicular,  that  the  vast  forests 
l^owing  on  their  sides  cast  a  dismal  shade  over  the  road,  and 
loaded  as  they  were  with  a  weight  of  snow,  seenxed  ready  to  fall, 
and  bury  the  traveller  as  he  passed  below.  Now  and  then,  a 
chasm  broke  the  uniformity  of  this  gloomy  scenery,  and  pre- 
sented an  object  less  dark,  but  equajly  terrific— -a  torrent  arrested 
in  its  fall  by  the  frost,  hanging  firom  the  brow  of  a  crag  in  solid 
masses,  and  terminating  in  immense  pointed  icicles.  The  least 
of  these  icicles,  if  detached  from  the  sheet  above,  would  have 
crushed  the  whole  party;  and,  when  contemplated  thus  suspended 
over  our  heads,  jaii};ai»  lapsura  md^Bi^put  adsimilis^  could  notfiftil 
tet  excite  some  emotions  of  terror.  AV^^^i^^^^  ^  mountains  re^ 
eeded  and  slc^ped  backwards,  they  only  enabled  us  to  discover 
forests  rising  above  each  other,  and  swelling  into  new  regions,  till 
they  concealed  their  ex^t^t  and  elevation  in  the  ck>uds*  The 
snow  lay  deep  on  the  road,  and  on  the  approach  of  night 
began  to  fall  again  in  great  quantitice*    We  moved  slowly  on ; 
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and  when  night  set  in,  with  &U  the  d£U-kned«  of  the  Beftdon, 
oar  situation  appeared  6uch  as  might  have  diicouraged  tym 
experimced  travelletis.  In  iact,  after  some  hours'  exertion,  and 
very  little  progress,  our  drivers  were  seriouslj  alarmed,  and  en- 
treated us  to  allow  them  to  return  with  their  horses,  before  the 
depth  of  the  snow,  which  was  every  moment  increasing,  should 
render  the  roads  impassable.  They  promised  to  come  to  our 
assistance  eariy  in  the  morning,  with  a  sufficient  number  of  peb- 
sons  to  r^nove  Uie  snow,  and  enable  us  to  proceed.  This  pro- 
posal, as  may  be  supposed,  was  rejected,  and  the  drivers  were, 
partly  by  representations,  and  partly  by  threats,  induced  to 
remain.  All  the  h<»ses  were  put  alternately  to  each  carriage, 
wliibt  we  proceeded  on  foot,  and  with  no  small  difficulty  at 
Icagth  reached  the  post  house,  where  we  took  sledges,  and  con- 
tinued our  journey  at  the  rate  of  ten  mUes  an  hour. 

We  readied  St  John  at  a  late  hour.     A  neat  iioUegistte' 
church  is  the  cnly  remarkable  ofa^t  in  this  little  town. 

February  11th.  Tlie  scenca-y  tins  day  did  not  appear  m 
grand  and  awful  as  on  the  preceding ;  whether  this  part  of  the 
defile  be  more  open,  or  whether  oar  eyes  were  more  accus* 
tomed  to  its  gloomy  magnificence  I  know  not ;  but  I  believe  iM 
former  to  be  the  case,  as  the  road  gradually  ascends,  and  a^6&- 
quoitly  the  elevation  of  the  mountains  apparently  dimiuisbes  $ 
whereas,  while  at  the  bottom  of  the  defile,  we  bdield  the  whole 
mass  <^  the  Alps  in  full  ekvation  above  us.  I  need  not,  I  suppose) 
caution  «ven  the  nntravdled  reader  against  a  mistake,  into  which 
some  have  falka,  Umt  any  of  ^  passages  throu^  Uie  Alps  cpossm 
the  rid|(es,  or  even  aj^roaches  the  sttnraits  of  these  mowitains. 
The  various  roads  traversing  the  Alps  are  conducted  through  as 
many  defiles,  and  were  probably  tActd  out  by  the  paths,  that 
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have  served  from  time  immemorial  as  means  of  communication 
between  the  fertile  valleys  that  lie  interspersed  up  and  down  the 
windings  of  this  immense  chain.  These  defiles  are  always  water* 
ed,  and  were  perhaps  formed,  by  streams  incessantly  gliding  down 
from  the  eternal  snows  that  mantle  the  highest  regions :  these 
streams,  increasing  as  they  descend,  work  their  way  between  the 
rocks,  and  continue  for  ever  opening  and  enlarging  their  chantiels. 
Such  is  the  Inn  that  now  bordered  our  road,  and  such  is  the  Salza 
still  nearer  the  plains  of  Bavaria.  When  therefore  it  is  asked^ 
who  first  crossed  the  Alps,  or  opened  such  a  particular  passage  over 
these  mountains,  the  question  means  only,  what  general  or  what 
army  first  forced  a  way  through  this  immense  barrier,  or  made 
such  a  particular  track  or  path  practicable  ?  Of  these  tracks,  that 
which  we  are  now  pursuing  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  an-» 
cient  and  most  frequented.  The  first  people  who  passed  it  in  a  body 
were  probably  the  Gauls ;  that  race  ever  restless,  wandering,  and 
ferocious,  who  have  so  often  since  forced  the  mighty  rampart, 
which  nature  raised  to  protect  the  fertile  provinces  of  Italy 
from  the  rapacity  of  northern  invaders.  Of  a  tribe  of  this 
people,  Livy  says,  *  that  in  the  consulship  of  Spurius 
Posthumius  Albinus,  and  Quintus  Marcus  Philippus,  that  is, 
in  the  year  of  Rome  566,  they  passed  the  Alps  by  roads  till 
then  undiscovered,  and  entering  Italy^  turned  towards  Aquileia. 
Upon  this  occasion,  contrary  to  their  usual  practice,  they  came 
in  small  numbers,  and  rather  in  the  character  of  suppliants  than 
enemies.  But  the  most  remarkable  army  that  ever  crossed  these 
mountains  was  that  of  the  Cimbri,  who  in  less  than  a  century 
ftfter  the  above  mentioned  period,  climbed  the  Rhetian  Alps, 
and  rushed  like  a  torrent  down  the  Tridentine  defile.  The  first 
successes  and  final  dfestruction  of  this  horde  of  savages  are  well 
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known.  At  length  Augustus,  irritated  by  the  lawless  and  plun- 
dering spirit  of  some  of  the  Rhetian  tribes,  sent  a  Roman  army 
into  their  territory  under  Drusus,  who  in  a  very  short  space  of 
time  entirely  broke  the  spirit  of  the  mountaineers,  brought  their 
country  into  perfect  subjection,  and  opened  a  commodious  com- 
munication through  the  whole  range  of  Alps  that  bears  their 
name.  This  expedition  is  celebrated  by  Horace,  and  forms  the 
subject  of  one  of  his  most  spirited  productions.*  Ever  since  this 
event,  this  road  has  been  frequented,  and  always  considered  as  the 
best  and  safest  passage  from  the  Transalpine  regions  to  Italy. 

As  we  had  set  out  late,  darkness  fell  upon  us  before  we  had  made 
any  very  considerable  progress,  and  deprived  us  of  the  view  of 
the  celebrated  vale  of  Inspruck.  We  travelled  nearly  the  whole 
night,  and  ent:ered  that  city  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Inspruck  is  the  capital  of  the  Tyrol,  a  large  Alpine  province 
of  the  Austrian  empire,  and  as  it  was  once  the  residence  of  a 
sovereign  prince,  is  still  the  seat  of  government,  and  has  fre- 
quently been  visited  by  the  emperors.  It  possesses  some  noble 
edifices,  more  remarkable  however,  as  is  usual  in  Germany, 
for  magnitude  than  for  beauty.  The  style  of  architecture, 
therefore,  both  of  the  palace  and  the  churches,  is,  as  may  be 
expected,  below  criticism ;  and,  when  I  mention  the  great  hall 
in  the  palace,  I  point  out  to  the  traveller  almost  the  only  building 
that  deserves  his  notice.  To  this  I  will  add  another  object,  that 
has  a  claim  upon  his  attention  far  superior  to  any  that  can  be 
derived  from  mere .  architectural  beauty.  It  is  a  little  chapel, 
erected  upon  a  very  melancholy  and  interesting  occasion.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  Emperor  Francis  tho-First,  husband  to  the 

♦  L.  iv.  4. 
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celebrated  Maria  To^esa,  died  suddenly  at  Inspruck.  He  was 
going  to  the  Opera,  and  while  walking  tibirough  the  passage 
JTom  the  palace  to  the  theatre,  he  fell  down,  and  instantly  ex-- 
pired.  He  was  conveyed  to  the  nearest  room,  which  happened 
to  be  that  of  a  servant,  and  there  kid  upon  a  miserable  bed. 
Attempts  Were  made  to  bleed  him,  but  to  no  purpose ;  and  it  is 
stated,  that  for  a  considerable  time  the  body  remained  with 
the  blood  trickling  slowly  from  the  arm,  unnoticed,  and 
unattended  by  a  servant  of  any  description.  The  Em- 
press, who  loved  him  with  unwual  tenderness,  shortly  after 
raised  an  altar  on  the  very  spot  where  he  fell,  and,  clearing  the 
space  around,  erected  over  it  a  chapel.  Both  the  chapel  and 
the  altar  axe,  though  plain,  extremely  beautiful,  and  a  plea^g 
monument  both  of  the  afiection  and  taste  of  the  illustrious 
widow*  This  princess,  then  in  the  full  Uoom  of  youth  and 
beauty,  and  the  first  sovereign  in  Eiurope  in  title  and  territorial 
possessions,  continued  ev^  after  to  wear  mourning;  and  to  some 
subsequoit  matrimonial  overtures,  is  said  to  have  replied  in  the 
animated  lines  of  Virgil, 

« 

lUe,  meos  primus  qui  me  sibi  junxit  amores, 
Abstulit,  ille  habeat  secum  servetque  sepulcro ! 

The  inscription  runs  as  follows,  and  breathes  more  grief  than  elegance^ 

D:  Ck  M. 

M emoric  etenuB  &ti,  qao 

Princeps  optimus 

Throni  decus 
Populi  Delicias 
Franciscus  D:  G:  Rom:  Impt  Ao^: 
Gkm:  ft  Jeru>  R«x 
^  i/t:  D:  Het:  Loth  et  Bur:  D. 

XVIII  Aug:  MDCCLXV 
Yits  hie  loci  et  nobis  ereptus 
Mouumentum  posteritati  positum— « 
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I  shall  sajootbing  of  the  ixiagmfioentoenota{di  of  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  in  the  church  of  the  Franciscans,  with  its  sculp- 
tured pannels  and  bronze  statues^  nor  of  the  humble  cells  of  the 
Archduke  of  the  same  name  in  the  convent  of  the  Capucliins,  but 
proceed  to  a  much  nobler  object  than  either,  the  yale  of  Inspruck. 
This  vale  is  perhaps  the  most  extensive  and  most  beautiful  of 
all  that  lie  in  the  Northern  recesses  of  the  Alps.  It  is  about 
thirtj  miles  in  length,  and,  where  widest,  as  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Inspruck,  about  six  in  breadth.  It  is  watered  by  the  Inn, 
anciently  the  CEnus,  which  glides  through  it,  intersecting  it  nearly 
in  the  middle,  and  bestowing  freshness  and  fertility  as  it  winds 
along.  The  fields  that  border  it  are  in  high  cultivation,  finely 
adorned  with  every  species  of  fwest  trees,  enlivened  with  towns 
and  villages,  and  occasionally  graced  with  the  ruins  of  a  castle, 
fixxwning  in  shattered  majesty  from  the  summit  of  a  precipice. 
Large  woods  line  the  skirts  and  clothe  the  sides  of  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains,  and,  with  the  ragged  misshs^)en  rocks  that 
sw^l  above  them,  form  a  fnxne  worthy  of  a  picture  so  exten- 
sive and  beautiful.  In  the  southern  extremity  of  this  vale, 
stands  Inspruck  ;  and  behind  it  rises  a  long  ridge,  forming  part 
of  the  craggy  pinnacles  of  the  Brenner,  one  of  the  loftiest  moun- 
tains of  the  Tyrolian  Alps. 

About  five  miles  Nort^  of  Inspruck  is  the  town  of  Hall,  fist* 
mous  for  its  salt  works ;  and  about  four  miles  on  the  opposite 
side,  on  a  bold  eminence,  stands  embosomed  in  trees,  the  castle  of 
Axnbras.  This  edifice  is  of  very  ancient  date,  and  its  size,  form, 
and  fumitiurc  are  well  adapted  to  its  antiquity.  Its  exterior  is 
dignified  with  turrets,  spares,  and  battlements ;  and  its  large  halls 
are  hung  with  spears,  shields,  and  helmets,  and  lined  with  the 
forms  of  hostile  knights,  mounted  upon  their  palfreys,  with 
vuoa  dovft  aiid  qwws  comcbed,  as*  if  ready  to  rush  forward  in 
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battle.  The  smaller  apartments  are  fitted  up  with  less  attention 
to  Gothic  propriety  than  to  utility,  and  contain  various  natural 
curiosities,  intermingled  with  gems,  medals,  and  pictures. 

Though  at  Inspruck  we  had  made  a  considerable  progress 
in  the  defile,  yet  we  had  not  risen  in  elevation  so  much  as  might 
be  imagined ;  for  that  city  is  said  to  be  no  more  than  fifteen 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  But,  about  three  milei^ 
further,  the  road  suddenly  turns,  and  the  traveller  begins  in  rea- 
lity to  work  up  the  steep.  The  road  is  well  contrived  to  lessen 
the  labour  of  ascent,  winding  gently  up  the  mountains,  and  afibrd- 
ing  everywhere  perfect  security,  though  generally  skirting  the 
edge  of  a  precipice.  It  presents  some  striking  objects,  such  as  the 
Abbey  of  Willtean,  anciently  VilUtenum,  the  castle  of  Sonenberg, 
and,  through  a  break  to  the  West,  a  transient  view  of  a  most 
majestic  mountain,  rising  from  the  midst  of  the  surrounding  gla- 
ciers, and  lifting  its  pointed  summit  to  the  skies.  Its  craggy  sides 
are  sheathed  in  ice,  and  its  brow  is  whitened  with  eternal  snows.* 
Its  height  is  supposed  to  be  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Mount 
Blanc,  though  in  grandeur,  the  mountain  of  Savoy  yields  to 
that  of  the  Tyrol ;  because  the  former  heaves  itself  gradually 
from  the  plain,  and  conducts  the  eye,  by  three  different  stages 
to  its  summit,  whilst  the  latter  shoots  up  at  once  without  sup- 
port or  gradation,  and  terminates  in  a  point  that  seems  to 
pierce  the  heavens. 

The  ascent  still  continued  steep  aftd  without  intermission  to 
Steinach ;  and  the  cold,  which  hitherto  had  not  much  incom- 
moded us,  except  at  night,  became  more  intense.     The  scenery 


*  This  mountain  bears,  I  believe,  die  very  barbarous  appellation  of  Boch  Kogel. 
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grew  more  dreary,  gradually  assuming  all  the  bleajc  appearances 
of  Alpine  winter.  The  last  mentioned  place,  though  situated 
amidst  the  pinnacles  of  the  Rhetian  Alps,  is  yet  not  the 
highest  point  of  elevation ;  and  the  travelk^r  has  still  to  labour 
up  the  tremendous  steeps  of  the  Brenner.  As  he  advances, 
piercing  blasts  blowing  around  the  bare  ridges  and  summits 
that  gleam  with  ice,  stinted  half-frozen  firs  appearing  here 
and  there  along  the  road,  cottages  almost  buried  under  a  weight 
of  snow,  all  announce  the  regions  where  winter  reigns  imdis* 
turbed ;  and  the  Alps  here  display  all  their  ancient  and  unchang&- 
able  horrors. — -— "  Nives  ccelo  prope^  immistce^  tecta  informia  im- 
**  posit  a  rupibus^  p€Cora,jumentaque  torrida  frigore^  homines  intonsi 
**  et  incultij  animalict^  inanimaque  omnia  rigentia  geluJ'^ 

The  summit,  or  rather  the  hi^iest  region  of  the  mountaio 
which  the  road  traverses,  is  crowned  with  immense  crags  and 
precipices,  enclosing  a  sort  of  plain  or  valley :   This  plain  was 
bkak  and  dreary  when  we  passed  through  it,  because  buried 
in  deep  snow,  and  <larkened  by  fogs  and  mists,  and  the  shades  of 
the  approachii^  evening :  yet  it  possesses  one  feature,  which  in 
summer  must  give  it  some  degree  of  animation,  beauty,  and  even 
of  fertility ;  I  mean  the  source  of  the  river  Atagis,  which,  burst- 
ing from  the  side  of  a  shattered  rock,  tumbles  in  a  noble  cascade 
,io  the  plain.     We  had  just  before  passed  the  fountain  head  oS  tjie 
river  Sill,  which  takes  a  northward  course,  and  runs  down  the  de- 
file that  leads  to  Inspruck^  so  that  we  now  stood  on  the  confines  qf 
the  north,  our  feoes  being  turned  towards  Italy,  and  the  genial 
regions  of  the  south.    At  the  post  we  once  more  entered  sledges. 


*  liv.   XXI. 
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and  with  great  satisfaction  began  to  descend,  a  vast  mass  of 
mountain  hanging  over  us  on  the  left,  and  the  Atagis,  now  called 
the  Adige,  tumbling  from  steep  to  steep  on  our  right.  Night 
soon  enveloped  us,  and  we  pursued  our  way  with  great  rapidity 
down  the  declivity  througli  Marck  and  Middlewald,  and  at 
length  entered  the  episcopal  city  of  Brixen,  or  !&ressinone. 

We  had  now  passed  the  wildest  retreats  and  most  savage 
scenery  of  the  Alps,  once   the  impenetrable  abode  of  fierce 
tribes  of  barbarians,  and  the  haunt  of  associated  robbers,  who 
plimdered  with  the  numbers,  spirit,  and  discipline  of  armies. 
The  Roman   legions  were  not  unfrequently  impeded  in  their 
progress,  and  more  than  once  stripped  of  their  baggage  by  these 
desperate  mountaineers.       The  expedition   of  Drusus,  before 
alluded  to,  seems  to  have  reduced  the  Alpine  tribes,  at  least  the 
Vindelici  and  the  Rhioeti,   so   far  to  subjection,  as  to  insure  a 
safe  and  easy  passage  through  their  territories  for  many^succeed- 
ing  ages.    The  incursions,  invasions,  and  consequent  anarchy, 
that  preceded  and  followed  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, naturally  revived   the  fierceness  of  the  mountain  tribes, 
and  renewed  the  disorders  of  earlier  periods.     But  these  dis- 
orders yielded  in  their  turn  to  the  increasing  influence  of  Christ 
tianity  and  the  authority  of  the  clergy ;  two  causes,  which,  for- 
tunately for  Europe,  worked  with  increasing  extent  and  energy, 
and  successfully  counteracted  the  prodigious  efforts  of  ferocity, 
barbarism,  and  ignorance  during  the  middle  ages.      So  effective 
was   their  operation,  that  the  Rhetians,  from  the  most  savage, 
became  the  most  gentle  of  mountain  tribes,  and  have  for  a  long 
succession  of  ages  continued  to  distinguish  themselves  by  their 
innocence,  simplicity  and  benevolence :  and  few  travellers  have, 
I  believe,  traversed  the  Rhetian  Alps,  without  having  witnessed 
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some  instances  of  these  amiable  virtues.  It  is  indeed  fortunate, 
that  religion  has  penetrated  these  fastnesses,  impervious  to  hu- 
man power,  and  spread  her  influence  over  soUtudes  where  human 
laws  are  of  no  avail ;  that  where  precaution  is  impossible,  and 
resistance  useless,  she  spreads  her  invisible  -3Egis  over  the  travel- 
ler, and  conducts  him,  secure  under  her  protection,  through  all 
the  dangers  of  the  way.  In  fact,  while  rapidly  skimming  the 
edge  of  a  precipice,  or  winding  cautiously  along  under  the 
loose  masses  of  an  impending  clifi^,  he  trembles  to  think  that  a 
singfe  touch  might  bury  him  under  a  crag  precipitated  from 
above,  or  the  start  of  a  horse,  purposely  alarmed,  hurl  him  into 
the  abyss  below,  and  give  the  ruffian  a  safe  opportunity  of 
preying  upon  his  plunder.  When  in  such  situations  the  tra- 
veller reflects  upon  his  security,  and  recollects  that  these  moun- 
tains, so  savage,  and  so  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  mur- 
derers and  banditti,  have  not  in  the  memory  of  man,  been 
stained  by  human  blood,  he  ought  to  do  justice  to  the  cause,  and 
gratefully  acknowledge  the  beneficent  influence  of  religion. 

Impressed  with  these  reflections,  he  will  behold  with  indulg- 
ence, perhaps  even  with  interest,  the  crosses  which  frequently 
mark  the  brow  of  a  precipice,  and  the  Uttle  chapels  hollowed 
out  of  the  rock  where  the  road  is  narrowest :  he  will  consider 
them  as  so  many  pledges  of  security,  and  rest  assured,  that 
as  long  as  the  pious  mountaineer  continues  to  adore  the*  Good 


*  Pastor  bonus ^  Mater  dolorosa  ;  such  are  the  titles  often  inscribed  over  those  rus- 
tic  temples;  sometimes  a  whole  sentence  is  subjoined,  asy, Pastor  bonus  qui  ammam 
suam  dot  pro  aoibus  suis.  Under  a  crucifix  on  the  brow  of  a  tremendous  crag,  I 
observed  some  lines  taken  firom  the  Dies  Jras^  a  funeral  hjmn,  which,  though 
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Shepherd,  and  to  beg  the  prayers  of  the  afflicted  Mother^  he  will 
never  cease  to  befriend  the  traveller,  nor  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  hospitality.  If  French  principles  should  unfortunately  pass 
from  the  courts  and  cities  in  the  plains,  to  the  recesses  of  these 
mountains,  the  murderer  may  shortly  aim  his  rifle,  from  behind 
the  ruins  of  the  cross,  and  the  nightly  banditti  lurk,  in  expecta^ 
tion  of  their  prey,  under  the  roof  of  the  forsaken  chapel*  But 
to  proceed; 

Bressinone,  in  German^Brixen,  presents  nothing  very  remark* 
atble  to  the  attention  of  the  traveller.  Its  cathedral  is  neither 
large  nor  beautiful;  and  its  claim  to  antiquity  is  rather  dubious^ 
as  the  name  of  Brixentes,  found  in  ancient  authors,  belongs  not 
so  much  to  the  town,  as  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding 
country.  I  need  scarcely  inform  the  reader,  that  the  Brixia, 
alluded  to  by  Catullus,  is  now  Brescia,  a  well  known  and 
flourishing  city  in  the  plaia  below,  between  th^.  lake  Benacus 
and  Cremona. 

Brixia  Chinsa  sHpposita  specula ; 
Flavus  quam  moUi  percurrit  flumine  Mela, 
Brixia,  Veronae  mater  amata  meae*. 

« 

The  River  Mela,  described  in  these  verses  as  a  yellow  and 


disfigured  by  rfayine,  i¥as  justly  admired  by  Johnson  and  Lord  Boacommon  finr 
its  pathos  and  sublimity. — The  lines  were, 

Recordare  Jesu  pie 

Quod  «um  causa  tus  vi8e<^ 

Querena  me  sedisti  lasstts 

Bedimisti  crucem  passus 
,  T^ntus  labor  non  sit  cassua. 

♦  Catull.  hXY.  32.  34. 
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smooth  flowing  sUieam,  and  represented  by  Virgil  as  meander- 
ing through  cultivated  valleya  still  retains  its  ancient  name  4nd 
character,  and  runs  near  the  la$t  mentioned  town. 

•  -        .  ■         •  ■  .  ' 

The  descent  from  the  little  plain  of  Bressioone  is  not  so  steep 
as  the  road  which  leads  to  it.    On  a  hill  not  far  from  Chiusa 
stands  the  abbey  of  Sabiona,  the  only  remains  of  the  ancient 
Sabina:  Thus  bearing  its  former  name,  with  little  variation. 
Chiusa,  or  Clausen,  once  Clusium,  takes  its  name,  as  other  towns 
of  similar  appellations,  from  its  situation;  as  the  plain,   in 
which  it  stands,  is  terminated  by  a  tremendous  defile,  whose 
rocky  sides  jut  out  so  far  and  rise  so  high,  as  almost  to  hide  the 
face  of  heaven:  while  the  river,  tontracted  into  a  torrent,  or 
rather  a  continual  cascade,  rolls  in  thunder  fr«n  steep  to  steep, 
hurrying  shattered  figments  of  rock  down  its  eddy,  and  filling 
the  dell  with  uproar.     The  numberless  chapels  hewn  out  of  the 
rock  on  the  road,  answer  the  double  purposes  of  dcvotio©  and 
security,  protecting  the  traveller  against  the  sudden  bursts  of 
storm  in  summer,  and  the  stm  more  sudden  and  destructive 
masses  of  snow  that  roll  from  the  mountains  towards  the  termi- 
nation of  winter-    The  road  which  leads  to  this  dell,  runs  along 
the  edge  of  a  most  tremendous  precipice,  and  is  so  near  to 
it,  that  from   the   carriage,    the  eye  without  perceiving  the 
parapet,  looks  all  at  once  into  the  abyss  below,  and  it  is 
scarcely  possible  not  to  draw  back  with   involuntary   terror. 
The  defile  to  which  the  road  leads,  seems  yawning  as  if  ready 
to  swallow  up  the  traveller,  and,  closing  over  him  as  he  ad- 
vances, has  less  the  appearance  of  a  road  in  the  land  of  the 
living,  than  of  a  descent  to   the  infernal  regions.      A   heavy 
snow,  falling  as  we  passed,  added  to  the  natural  gloom  of  the 
scene,  and  made  it  truly  terrific. 
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We  entered  Bolsano  late.  The  name  of  this  town  is  convert- 
ed by  the  Germans  into  the  barbarous  appellation  of  Botzen. 
It  is  a  commercial  and  busy  place.  Its  situation,  at  the 
opening  of  several  valleys,  and  near  the  confluence  of  three 
rivers,  is  advantageous ;  its  neighbourhood  well  cultivated  and 
romantic.  It  contains,  however,  no  remarkable  object.  A  Httle 
below  Bolsano  the  Atagis^ows  into  the  Athesis;  rivers,  which 
from  the  resemblance  of  their  names,  are  frequently  confounded ; 
especially  as  they  now  go  under  the  same  appellation,  and  are 
called  the  Adige,  sometimes  the  Ad^e*  The  former  name  may 
be  derived  from  either  of  the  ancient  titles ;  the  latter  can  come 
from  the  Athesis  only.  This  river  takes  its  rise  near  a  little 
town  called  Burg,  not  far  from  Cluras  and  Tiroli,  anciently 
Tirioli,  whence  the  territory  takes  its  modem  name,  and  after 
traversing  the  valley  of  Venosta,  joins  the  Atagb  at  Bolsano. 

From  Bolsano  the  road  presents  nothing  peculiarly  interesting 
as  Alpine  scenery.  Some  castles,  however,  finely  situated,  pro- 
ject into  the  valleys  of  Sole  and  Anania;  Monte  Cemo  and 
Monte  Mendala  are  objects  grand  and  beautiful.  We  left  the 
village  of  Mezzo  Tedesco,  and  entered  that  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river  called  Mezzo  Lombardo,  with  pleasure.  Salumo 
interested  us  by  its  antiquity,  of  which  its  name  is  a  memorial. 
Night  had  already  closed  upon  us,  when  we  entered  Trent 
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CHAP.  H. 


TRENT— COUNCIL  OF  TRENT — CASTEIXO  DELI«A  PIETRA — ^ROVE- 
REDO — SLATINI  DI  MARCO— -ALA — CHIUSA — ^VERONA — ^ITS  ANTI- 
aUITIES  AND  HISTORY. 

J/RENT  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop.  Its  ancient  name  wa5 
Tridentum,  and  the  tribes  and  Alps  in  its  vicinity  were  not  un- 
irequently  called  Tridentini.  It  is.  seated  in  a  small  but  beauti- 
ful valley,  exposed,  however,  from  its  elevation,  to  intense  cold  in 
winter,  and  from  the  reflection  of  the  surrounding  mountains,  to 
heat  as  intense  in  summer.  When  we  passed,  (February  the 
sixteenth)  the  ground  was  still  covered  with  snow,  and  the  frost, 
notwithstanding  the  influence  of  the  sun,  very  severe.  The 
town  is  well  built,  and  boasts  some  palaces.  That  of  the 
prince  bishop  contains  some  very  noble  apartments,  but  it  had 
been  plundered  and  disfigured  by  the  French  in  their  late  inva- 
.sion.  The  cathedral  is  Gothic,  and  not  remarkable  either  for  its 
beauty  or  magnitude.  Its  organ  is  admired,  though  supposed 
to  be  inferior  to  that  of  the  church  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  in 
the  same  city. 

But  Trent  owes  its  fame  neither  to  its  situation  nor  its  edifices, 
but  to  the  celebrated  council  held  within  its  walls  aboitt  the 
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middle  of  the  sixteenth  century*.     It  was  opened  in  the  cathe- 
dral, but  generally   held  its   sessions  in   the  church   of  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore,  where  a  picture  still  exists,  representing  the 
council  sitting  in  fnll  assembly.     The  most  conspicuous  figures 
are  supposed  to  be  portraits  taken  from  the  life.     This  assembly 
sat,  with  various  interruptions,  under  three  successive  pontiffs, 
during  the  space  of  eighteen  years.     It  was  convoked  by  Paul 
the  Third,  and   consisted   of  cardinals,  archbishops,   bishops, 
abbots,  chiefs  of  religious  orders^  representatives  of  the  univer- 
sities, and   ambassadors   from  the  Emperor,  Kings  of  France, 
Spain,  Portugal,  &c.  republics  of  Venice,  Genoa,  cantons  pf 
Switeerlandi   German  Electors^   &c.     These  ambassadors  were 
called  OratoreSy  and  were  accompanied  each  by  a  certain  number 
of  lawyers  and  divines,  selected  by  their  respective  sovereigns. 
The  whole  number  of  persons  comprising  the  general  assem- 
blies of  the  council,  amounted  to  one  thousand*^.    The  business 
of  the  council  was  prepared  in  committees,  and  definitively  set- 
tled in  the  general  assemblies.    The  bull  of  convocation,  issued 
by  Paul  the  Third,  is  a  master-piece  of  its  kind.    The  style  of 
the  acts  of  the  council  is  pure  and  dignified,  and  the  dissertations 
and  observations  that  precede  the  canons,  cannot  be  perused, 
even  by  an  impartial  and  pious  protestant,  without  instruction 
and  edification.     One  of  the  great  objects  of  the  council  was 
the  restoration  of  peace  and    unity    among  Christians.      In 
this  respect  it  failed :  animosity  prevailed  over  charity :  consci- 
ous of  authority  on  one  side,  rage  of  innovation  on  the  other, 
would  submit  to  no  concession.    The  other  object  of  the  coimcil 


*  One  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-two. 

t  Gibbon  s^ys  of  the  council  of  Constance,  that  the  number  and  weight  of  civil 
and  ecdesiastic^  tnembers  might  seem  to  constitute  the  states  general  of  Europe ; 
a  rt mirit  equally  appHeabk  to  the  council  of  Tr^it. 
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was,  the  reformation  of  the  church.  Here  its  efforts  were  at- 
tended, if  not  with  total,  at  least  with  very  general  success,  and 
must  receive  the  approbation  of  every  impartial  reader..  Many  of 
its  regulations  hiave  been  adopted  by  the  civil  authority,  even  in 
Protestant  countries;  such,  for  instance,  as  those  relating  to  ma- 
trimony; and  their  utility,  where  admitted,  has  been  felt  and 
acknowledged.  Intrigue,  without  doubt,  was  not  inactive  at 
Trent;  and  where  so  many  persons  of  such  rank  and  weight,  so 
many  diplomatic  agents  from  almost  all  the  countries  and  cor- 
porate  bodies  in  Christendom,  were  brought  together,  it  must 
have  bpen  frequently  and  strongly  exerted.  Yet  with  such  an 
obstacle  in  its  way,  the  Council  drew  up  a  set  of  articles  clear 
and  concise,  comprehending  all  the  principal  points  then  in 
debate,  and  fixing  the  faith  of  the  Catholic  with  logical 
precision. 

After  having  thus  represented  the  council  in  a  favourable  lights 
I  must  now,  reluctantly,  I  confess,  turn  to  the  charges  advanced 
against  it ;  the  first  of  which  is  the  influence  supposed  to  have 
been  exercised  over  it  by  the  Roman  court ;  an  influence  which, 
after  all,  seems  to  have  been  confined  to  subjects  connected  with 
the  temporal  interests  and  the  interior  concerns  of  that  court, 
and  never  extended  either  to  the  deliberations  or  the  final 
decrees  of  the  Council.  In  the  second  place,  many  a  benevo- 
lent man,  many  a  true  friend  of  the  peace  and  union  of  the 
Christian  body,  has  deplored  the  degree  of  precision,  with  which 
the  articlesiin  debate  were  defined,  and  a  line  drawn  between  the 
contending  parties, — ^to  separate  them  perhaps  for  ever!  Real 
union,  indeed  at  that  time  of  delirious  contest,  was  not  to  be 
hoped  for;  but  some  latitude  allowed  to  the  wanderings  of  the 
human  mind,  a  greater  scope  given  to  interpretation,  and  a 
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respectful  silence  recommended  to  the  disputants  on  subjects 
too  mysterious  to  be  explained,  and  too  awful  to  be  bandied 
about  in  scholastic  disputation,  might,  perhaps,  at  a  more  fa- 
vourable season,  have  soothed  animosity,  and  disposed  all  tem- 
perate persons  to  terms  of  accommodation.  Remote,  however, 
as  we  now  are  from  that  aera  of  discord,  and  strangers  to  the 
passions  which  then  influenced  mankind,  it  might  seem  to 
border  upon  temerity  and  injustice,  were  we  to  censure  the  pro- 
ceedings of  an  assembly,  which  combined  the  benevolence,  the 
sanctity,  and  the  moderation  of  the  Cardinals  Pole  and  Sadoleti, 
Contareni  and  Seripando. 

February  18th.  From  Trent  the  road  continues  to  run  through 
a  narrow  valley,  watered  by  the  Adige  (or  Athesis),  and  covered 
with  vines  conducted  over  trellis  work,  or  winding  from  tree  to 
tree  in  garlands.  High  mountains  rise  on  either  side,  and  the 
snow,  though  occasionally  deep,  was  yet  sensibly  diminished. 
After  the  first  stage,  the  snow  appeared  only  on  the  mountains, 
while  in  the  valley  we  enjoyed  some  share  of  the  genial  influence 
of  an  Italian  sun.  The  number  of  neat  villages  seemed  to 
increase  on  both  banks  of  the  river;  though  in  all,  the  ravages 
of  war  and  that  wanton  rage  for  mischief  which,  upon  all  occa- 
sions, distinguishes  an  invading  army,  were  but  too  discernible. 
Cottages  destroyed,  houses  burnt  or  damaged,  and  churches  disfi- 
gured, forced  themselves  too  frequently  upon  the  attention  of  the 
traveller,  and  excited  emotions  of  pity  and  abhorrence.  A  for- 
tress, covering  the  brow  of  a  steep  hill,  rises,  on  the  left,  at  some 
distance  from  the  road,  and  forms  too  conspicuous  an  object  to 
pass  unnoticed.  Its  ancient  name  was,  according  to  Cluverius, 
Verrucca  Castellum;  it  is  now  called  Castello  della  Pietra,  from 
its  site.       It  was   taken  and  re-taken   twice  by   the  French 
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tod  Austrians  during  the  last  war,  thoiif^  its  situatioii  mighl 
induce  a  trareUa  to  consider  it  impregnable. 

Roveredo,  anciently  Roboreturo,  the  second  stage  fixnn  Trent, 
is  a  neat  little  town  in  the  defiles  of  the  Alps,  situated,  ^eogn^ 
phically  speaking,  in  the  Oerman  territory,  but  in  ianguags, 
manners,  and  appearance,  Italian*  The  entrance  on  the  side  of 
Trent  looks  wdl,  though  the  main  street  u  narrow.  An  inscrip' 
tion  over  die  gate,  relative  to  the  marriage  and  passage  of  the 
Princess  of  Parma,  pleased  me  much,  as  it  affoids  a  spedmen 
of  the  good  taste  of  this  little  town. 

Philippi  Borb.  Parmae  ducis 

Josepho   Austriae   diid   nupUe 

Viennam  proficiscenti 

Felix  sit  iter 

Faustusque  thalamus 

Roboretanis  gaudentibtts. 

^  III  &^tf  as  you  ^proach  Italy,  you  may  perceive  a  visible 
improvement  not  only  in  the  dimate  of  the  country,  but 
also  in  the  taste  of  its  inhabitants ;  the  churches  and  public 
buildings  assume  a  better  form;  the  shape  and  Ornaments 
of  their  portals,  doors  and  windows  are  more  graceful,  and 
their  epitaphs  and  inscriptions,  which,  as  AddisOn  justly  ob- 
serves, are  a  certain  criterion  of  public  taste,  breathe  a  more 
classical  spirit.  Roveredo  is  situated  in  the  beautiful  valley  of 
Lagarina,  has  distinguished  itsdlf  in  the  literary  world,  and  has 
long  possessed  an  academy,  whose  members  have  been  neither 

inactive  nor  inglorious. 

•  f. 
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The  descent  (for  from  Steinach^  or  rather  a  few  miles  south  of 
that  village,  three  stages  before  Brixen,  we  had  begun  to  descend) 
becomes  more  rapid  between  Roveredo  and  Ala ;  the  river  which 
glided  gently  through  the  valley  of  Trent,  assumes  the  roughness 
of  a  torrent;  the  defiles  become  narrower;  and  the  mountains 
break  into .  rocks  and  precipices,  which  occasionally  approach 
the  road,  sometimes  rise  perpendicular  from  it,  and  now  and 
then  hang  over  it  in  terrible  majesty.*  Ala  is  an  insignificant 
little  town,  in  no  respect  remarkable,  except  as  forming  the  geo- 
graphical boundary  of  Italy.  The  same  appearances  continue 
for  some  time,  till  at  length  the  mountains  gradually  sink  into 


*  Amid  these  wilds  the  traveller  cannot  fiul  to  notice  a  vast  tract  caUed  the 
JSlavini  di  Marco,  covered  with  fragments  of  rock  torn  from  the  sides  of  the 
neighbouring  mountains  by  an  earthquake,  or  perhaps  by  their  own  unsup- 
ported weight,  and  hurled  down,  into  the  plains  below;  They  spread  over  the 
whole  valley,  and  in  some  places  contract  the  road  to  a  very  narrow  space.  A  few 
firs  and  cypresses  scattered  in  the  intervals,  or  sometimes  rising  out  of  the  creiHlces 
of  the  rocks,  cast  a  partial  and  melancholy  shade  amid  the  surrounding  nakedness 
and  desolation.  This  scene  of  ruin  seems  to  have  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
the  wild  imagination  of  Dante,  as  he  has  introduced  it  into  the  twelfth  canto  of 
the  Inferno,  in  order  to  give  the  reader  an  adequate  idea  of  one  of  his  infernal 
tamparts. 

Era  lo  loco  ove  a  scender  la  riva 

Yenimmo,  Alpestro  e  per  quel  ch*  iv'  er'  anco^ 

Tal,  ch'  ogoi  vista  ne  sarebbe  schiva. 

Qual'e  quella  ruina  che  nel  fianoo 

De  qua  da  Trento  ^' Adice  percosse, 

O  per  tremuoto  o  per  sostegno  mancoi 

Che  da  cima  del  monte  ondb  si  mosse, 

Al  piano  e  si  la  roccia  discoscesa^ 

Ch'  alcuna  via  darebbe  a  chi  su  fosse 
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hills ;  the  hills  diminish  in  height  and  number,  and  at  last  leave 
an  open  space  beyond  the  river  on  the  right.  In  front,  however^ 
a  round  hill  presents  itself  at  a  little  distance,  which,  as  you 
approach  swells  in  bulk,  and  opening,  just  leaves  room  sufficient 
for  the  road,  and  the  river  on  the  fight,  between  two  vast  per- 
pendicular walls  of  solid  rock,  that  tower  to  a  prodigious  height, 
and  cast  a  most  terrific  gloom  over  the  narrow  strait  that  divides 
them.  As  the  road  leads  along  a  precipice,  hanging  ove^  the 
river,  without  any  parapet,  several  countrymen,  who  live  at  the 
entrance  of  the  defile,  crowd  round  the  carriage  to  support  it  in 
the  most  dangerous  parts  of  the  ascent  and  descent.  A  fortifi- 
cation,* ruined  by  the  French  in  the  late  war,  formerly  defended 
this  dreadful  pass,  and  must  have  rendered  it  impregnable.  But 
French  gold, 

Perrumpere  amat  saxa,  potentius 
Ictu  Aibnineo. 

In  the  middle  of  the  defile  a  clefl  in  the  rock  on  the  left  give? 
vent  to  a  torrent  that  rushes  down  the  crag,  and  sometimes 
sweeps  away  a  part  of  the  road  in  its  passage.  After  winding 
through  the  defile  for  about  half  an  hour,  we  turned,  and  suddenly 
found  ourselves  on  the  plains  of  Italy. 


*  The  fortress  alluded  to  is  called  Chiusa,  and  said  to  have  been  originally  built 
by  the  Romans ;  and  though  frequently  destroyed  during  the  wars  and  various 
invasions  of  Italy,  yet  it  was  as  constantly  repaired  in  more  peaceable  times.  It 
must  be  acknowledged  that  Nature  could  not  have  erected  a  more  impregnaUe 
rampart  to  Italy  than  the  Alps,  nor  opened  a  more  magnificent  avenue  than  tbt 
long  defile  of  the  TyroL 
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A  traveller^  upon  bis  entrance  into  Italy,  longs  impatiently  to 
discover  some  remains  of  ancient  magnificence,  or  some  speci- 
men o£  modem  taste,  and  fortunately  finds  much  to  gratify  his 
curiosity  in  Verona,  the  first  town  that  receives  him  upon  his 
^iescent  from  the  Rhetian  Alps. 

Verona  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  Adige,  partly  on  the  de- 
clivity of  a  hill,  which  forms  the  last  swell  of  the  Alps,  and 
partly  on  the  skirts  of  an  immense  plain,  extending  from  these 
mountains  to  the  Apennines.  The  hUls  behind  are  adorned  with 
▼iUas  and  gardens,  where  the  graceful  cypress  and  tail  poplar 
predominate  over  the  builhy  ilex  and  spreading  bay*tree. 

The  plains  before  the  city  are  streaked  with  rows  of  mul- 
berry trees,  and  shaded  with  vines  climbing  from  branch  to 
branch,  and  spreading  in  garlands  from  tree  to  tree.  The  devas- 
tation of  war  had  not  a  little  disfigured  this  scenery,  by  stripping 
Several  villas,  levelling  many  a  grove,  and  rooting  up  whole  rows 
of  vines  and  mulberry  trees.  But  the  hand  of  industry  had 
already  begun  to  repair  these  ravages,  and  to  restore  to  the 
neighbouring  hills  and  fields  their  beauty  and  fertility.  The 
interior  of  the  town  is  worthy  of  its  situation.  It  is  divided 
into  two  unequal  parts  by  the  Adige,  which  sweeps  through  it 
in  a  bold  curve,  and  forms  a  peninsula,  within  which  the 
whole  of  the  ancient,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  modem  city, 
is  enclosed.  The  river  is  wide  and  rapid,  the  streets,  as  in 
almost  all  continental  towns,  are  narrower  than  our's,  but  long, 
strait,  well  built,  and  frequently  presenting  in  the  form  of 
tiie  doors,  and  windows,  and  in  the  ornaments  of  their  cases, 
fine  proportions,    and  beautiful  workmanship.      But   besides 
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these  advantages  which  Verona  enjoys  in  common  with  many 
other  towns^  it  can  boast  of  possessing  one  of  the  noblest  monm 
ments  of  Roman  magnificence  now  existing ;  I  mean  its  amphi« 
theatre,  inferior  in  size,  but  equal  in  materials  and  soUdity  to 
the  CoUseum.  Almost  immediately  upon  our  arrival,  we  hast- 
ened to  this  celebrated  monument,  and  passed  the  greater  part 
of  the  morning  in  climbing  its  seats  and  ranging  over  its  spaci* 
pus  arena.  The  external  circumference,  forming  the  omamen** 
tal  part,  has  been  destroyed  long  ago ;  with  the  exception  of  one 
piece  of  wall,  containing  three  stories  of  four  arches,  rising 
to  the  height  of  more  than  eighty  feet.  The  pilasters  and  de* 
corations  of  the  outside  were  Tuscan,  an  order  well  adapted  by 
its  solidity  and  massiveness  to  such  vast  &brics*  Forty-five 
ranges  of  seats,  rising  firom  the  arena  to  the  top  of  the  second 
story  of  outward  arches,  remain  entire,  with  the  different 
vomitona,  and  their  respective  staircases  and  galleries  of  com- 
munication. The  whole  is  formed  of  vast  blocks  of  marblcy 
and  presents  such  a  mass  of  compact  solidity,  as  might  have 
defied  the  influence  of  time,  had  not  its  powers  been  aided  by 
the  more  active  operations  of  barbarian  destruction.  The 
arena  is  not,  as  in  Addison's  time,  filled  up  and  level  with  the 
first  row  of  seats,  but  a  few  feet  lower ;  though  still  ^mewhat 
higher  than  it  was  in  its  original  state.  As  it  is  not  my  inten« 
tion  to  give  an  architectural  account  of  this  celebrated  edifice, 
I  shall  merely  inform  the  reader,  in  order  to  give  him  a  general 
idea  of  its  vastness,  that  the  outward  circumference  is  1990 
feet,  the  length  of  the  arena  218,  and  its  bfeadth  129 :  the  seats 
are  capable  of  containing  22,000  spectators.  At  either  end  is  a 
great  gate,  and  over  each  a  modern  balustrade  with  an  inscrip- 
^on,  informing  the  traveller,  that  two  exhibitions  of  a  very.dif* 
ferent  nature  took  place  in  the  amphitheatre  some  years  9ga 
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The  one  was  a  bull-baiting,  exhibited  in  honour  of  the  Emperor 
Joseph,  then  at  Verona,  by  the  governor  and  people ;  the  seats 
were  crowded,  as  may  be  imagined,  on  this  occasion ;  and  a  Ro- 
man Emperor  was  once  more  hailed  in  a  Roman  amphitheatre 
with  the  titles  of  Cesar  and  Augustus,  by  spectators  who  pre- 
tend and  almost  deserve  to  be  Romans.  The  other  exhibition, 
though  of  a  very  different  nature,  was  perhaps  equally  inte- 
resting: the  late  Pope  in  his  German  excursion  passed  through 
Verona,  and  was  requested  by  the  magistrates  to  give  the 
people  an  opportunity  of  testifying  in  public  their  veneration 
for  his  sacred  person.  He  accordingly  appeared  in  the  am- 
phitheatre, selected  on  account  of  its  capacity  as  the  properest 
place,  and  when  the  shouts  of  acclaim  had  subsided,  pour- 
ed forth  his  benediction  on  the  prostrate  multitude  collected 
from  all  the  neighbouring  provinces  to  receive  it.  The  classi- 
cal spectator  would  have  amused  himself  with  the  singular  con- 
trast, which  this  ceremony  must  have  presented,  to  the  shows  and 
pomps  exhibited  in  the  same  place  in  ancient  times.  A  multi- 
tude in  both  cases  equally  numerous,  but  then  assembled  for 
purposes  of  cruel  and  bloody  amusements,  now  collected  by  mo- 
tives of  piety  and  brotherhood :  then  all  noise,  agitation,  and 
uproar ;  now  all  silence  and  tranquil  expectation :  then  all  eyes 
fixed  on  the  arena, or  perhaps  on  the  Emperor;  an  arena  crowded 
with  human  victims ;  an  Emperor,  Gallienus  for  instance,  firown- 
ing  on  his  trembling  slaves ;  now  all  looks  rivetted  on  the  venera- 
ble person  of  a  Christian  Pontiff,  who,  with  eyes  and  hands  uplifted 
to  heaven,  implored  for  the  prostrate  crowd  peace  and- happiness. 

The  French  applied  the  amphitheatre  to  a  very  different  pur- 
pose. Shortly  after  their  entrance  into  Verona,  they  erected  a 
wooden  theatre  near  one  of  the  grand  portals  above  mentioned, 
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and  caused  several  farces  and  pantomimes  to  be  acted  in.it  for 
the  amusement  of  the  army.  The  sheds  and  scaffolding  that  com«^ 
posed  this  miserable  edifice  were  standing  in  the  year  1802,  and 
looked  as  if  intended  by  the  builder  for  a  satire  upon  the  taste 
of  the  Great  Nation^  that  could  disfigure  so  noble  an  arena. 
The  Veronese  beheld  this  characteristic  absurdity  with  indig* 
nation ;  and  compared  the  French^  not  without  reason,  to  the 
Huns  and  Lombards.  In  reality,  the  inhabitants  of  Verona 
have  always  distinguished  themselves  by  an  unusual  attachment 
to  their  ancient  monuments,  and  have  endeavoured,  as  well  as  the 
misery  of  the  times,  and  the  general  impoverishment  of  Italy 
would  allow  them,  to  preserve  and  repair  their  public  buildings. 
From  an  early  period  in  the  thirteenth  century  (1228),  we  find 
that  there  were  sums  appropriated  to  the  reparation  of  the  am* 
phitheatre;  and  that  afterwards  public  orders  were  issued  for 
its  preservation  and  ornament,  and  respectable  citizens  appointed 
to  enforce  them.  This  latter  custom  continued  till  the  French 
invasion,  and  two  persons,  entitled  Presidenti  alia  arena^ 
were  intrusted  with  its  inspection  and  guardianship.  Such 
zeal  and  attention,  to  which  the  world  owes  the  preservation  of 
one  of  the  noblest  monuments  of  antiquity,  are  hi^y  credit* 
able  to  the  taste  and  public  spirit  of  the  Veronese,  and  afford 
an  honourable  proof  that  they  not  only  boast  of  Roman 
extraction,  but  retain  some  features  of  the  Roman  cha« 
racter. 

But  the  amphitheatre  is  not  the  only  monument  of  antiquity 
that  distinguishes  Verona.  In  the  middle  of  a  street,  called  the 
Corso,  stands  a  gate  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Gallienus,  on 
account  of  his  having  rebuilt  the  city  walls.  It  consists  of  two 
gateways,  according  to  the  ancient  custom,  one  for  those  who 

VOL.  I.  «• 
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enter,  the  other  for  those  who  go  out :  each  gateway  is  onia*' 
mented  with  Corinthian  half  pillars,  supporting  a  light  pediment ; 
above  are  two  stories,  with  six  small  arched  windows  each.    The 
whole  is  of  marble,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  suffered  any  detriment 
from  time  or  violence.    The  gate,  though  not  without  beauty 
in   its  jsize,   proportions,  and  materials,  yet,  by  its  supemu-* 
merary  ornaments  proves,  that  at  its  erection,  the  taste  for  pure 
simple  architecture  was  on  the  decline.    The  remains  of  another 
gate,  of  a  similar  though  purer  form,  may  be  seen  in  the  ViaLeoni^ 
where  it  stands  as  a  front  to  an  insignificant  house ;  and  within 
that  house,  a  few  feet  behind  the  first  gate  in  the  upper  story, 
there  exist  some  beautifril  remnants  of  the  Doric  ornaments  of 
the  inner  front  of  the  gate :  remnants  much  admired  by  modem 
architects,  and  said  to  present  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  that 
order  to  be  found  in  Italy.    This  double  gate  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  entrance  into  the  Forum  Judiciale,  and  ou^t  to 
be  cleared,  if  possible,  of  the  miserable  pile  that  encumbers  it,, 
and  buries  its  beauty.     Prom  the  first-mentioned  gate,  which 
formed  the  principal  ^trance  into  the  town,  as  appears  from 
some  remains  of  the  wall  or  rampart,  which  ran  on  each  side  of 
it,  and  was  repaired  by  Gallienus,  we  may  conclude  that  Verona 
was  anciently  of  no  great  extent,  as  it  was  ccmfined  to  the  space 
that  lies  between  this  wall  and  the  river.    This  observation,  ap* 
parently  improbable,  considering  that  Verona  was  an  ancient 
Koman  colony,  the  native  country  or  the  residence  of  many  illus* 
trious  persons  mentioned  by  historians  and  celebrated  by  poets,, 
is  founded  on  the  authority  of  Silius  and  Servius ;  if  indeed  the 
descriptions  of  the  former  can,  Kke  Homer'is,  be  considered 

as  geographical  authority*.     However,   it  may  be  fwresumed, 

I,  -      -...  -  — 

♦  Athesis  Veronae  circumflua.  SO,  VIIL    Athesis  Yenetife  fluvius  est  Yeroauia 
civitatem  ambians.    Servius  in  Virg.  VIIL 
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that  the  suburbs  of  the  town  extended  into  the  neighbouring' 
plain ;  a  conjecture  favoured  by  the  situation  of  the  amphi- 
theatre, which,  though  standing  at  some  distance  fiom  the 
ancient  gate,  was  probably  erected  in  or  near  some  populous 
quarter.  At  all  events,  the  modem  Verona  is  of  much  greats 
ifiagnitude,  and  spreading  into  the  plain  to  a  CiHisiderable 
distance  beyond  the  old  wall  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the 
other  covering  the  opposite  banks  of  the  river,  encloses  the  an-» 
cient  town  as  its  centre,  and  occupies  a  spacious  area  of  about 
five  miles  in  circumference.  Many  parts  of  it,  particulariy  the 
square  called  Piazza  della  Bm,  near  the  amphitheatre^  are  airy 
and  splendid.  Some  of  its  ps^aces,  and  several  of  its  cArardieB, 
merit  particular  attention :  among  the  latler,  the  beautiM 
chapel  of  St.  Bernardino,  in  the  church  of  the  Franciscan  Friars, 
and  St.Zeno*,  with  its  painted  cloister  and  vast  vase  of  por* 
phyry,  may  perhaps  claim  the  precedency. 

Among  public  edifices,  the  Gran-Guardia  and  the  Museo 
Lapidario  are  the  most  conspicuous :  the  portico  of  the  latter  is 
Ionic:  itetjouft,  surrounded  with  a  gallery  of  K^t  Doric,  coir- 
tains  a  Vtot  collection  of  aaitiquitiesf  of  various  kinds,:  sdck  as 
altars,  tombs,  sepulchral  vases,  inscriptions,  &c.  formed  and  aj> 
ran«d  nrincinallv  bv  the  cdebrated  Mafiei#  a  nobleman  whose 


*  This  cliurcli  offered  considerably  from  the  brutality  of  Che  FfenOi  erfdi^y, 
•owe  of  whom  amused  AemselteB,  as  mij^  kave  dbne  the  Hum  of  Ittik,  or  Hit 
GMfag  of  iUdatimus)  ia  taradoDg  pecphjn?  piltani  and  vases,  ransacking  tomb^ 
#44  db%ttriillf  |)aiatittg8» 

+  The  French  visited  ihis  collectioii,  and  csffrled  off  some  of  thie  moat  ymMt 
articled.' 
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learning  and  taste  (two  qualities  not  always  united)  reflect  great 
honour  on  Italy,  and  particularly  on  Verona,  the  place  of  his 
birth  and  his  usual  residence. 

The  garden  of  the  Giusti  family  is  still  shewn  to  travellers, 
though  it  has  little  to  recommend  it  to  attention  except  its  former 
celebrity,  and  some  wild  walks  winding  along  the  side  of  a  de- 
clivity,  remarkable  as  being  the  last  steep  in  the  immense  descent 
from  the  Alps  to  the  plain.  From  the  highest  terrace  of  this 
garden  there  is  a  beautiful  and  extensive  prospect  of  the  town ; 
the  hills  and  the  Alps  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  of  plains, 
spreading  wide,  and  losing  their  fading  tints  in  the  southern 
horizon.  This  is  in  reality  one  of  the  best  spots  for  viewing 
Verona,  and  as  such  may  be  considered  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  travellers,  together  with  the  hills  that  rise  behind  the  town, 
particularly  that  on  which  formerly  stood  the  Castello  di  San 
Pietro,  now  in  ruins. 

Few  towns  have  contributed  more  largely  to  the  reputation  of 
Roman  literature,  or  have  been  more  fertile  in  the  production  of 
genius,  taste,  and  knowledge,  than  Verona.  Catullus  and  Macer, 
supposed  to  be  introduced  by  Virgil  into  his  Eclogues  under  the 
pastoral  name  of  Mopsus ;  Cornehus  Nepos  and  Pomponius  Se- 
cundus ;  Vitruvius,  and  Pliny  the  Elder,  form  a  constellation  of 
luminaries  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  shed  a  distinguishing  lustre 
on  the  place  of  their  birth  and  early  education.  A  succession 
of  writers  followed  ;  and  though  feeble  tapers  in  comparison  of 
their  predecessors,  yet  cast  a  transient  gleam  as  they  passed  on ; 
and  not  only  preserved  the  light  of  science  from  being  utterly 
extinguished  during  the  middle  centuries,  but  contributed  to  re- 
vive its  glories  at  a  later  and  more  fortunate  period.    In  thi» 
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revival,  at  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Verona 
had  some  share :  Guarini,  a  Veronese,  returning  from  Constanti* 
nople,  restored  the  study  of  Greek  some  time  before  the  arrival  of 
Chrysoloras,  and  the  other  learned  Constantinopolitan  fugitives. 
He  was  succeeded  by  a  long  line  of  eminent  men,  among  whom 
we  may  distinguish  Domitius  Calderini,  who,  with  Laurentius 
VaJla  and  Politian,  received  the  honourable  appellation  of  Trium- 
virs of  Literature ;  Scaliger  and  Panvinius ;  and  in  fine  Fracasto- 
rius  the  poet,  the  naturalist  and  astronomer.  In  modern  times, Ve« 
rona  still  preserves  her  reputation  in  ta&te  and  science  j^  and  the 
names  of  Bianchini  and  Scipio  Mafiei  may  be  considered  as 
proofs  of  her  present,  and  pledges  of  her  future  literary  glory. 
The  history  of  Verona  is  various  and  interesting.  Situated  as  it 
is  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  and  at  the  southern  opening  of  the  grand 
defile  forming  the  most  ancient  and  regular  commimication 
through  Rhetia,  between  Italy  and  Germany,  it  is  exposed  to  the 
first  fury  of  the  northern  invaders,  and  has  always  been  the  first 
object  of  their  attacks.  It  resisted  with  various  success ;  sometimes 
it  was  treated  with  lenity,  and  sometimes  with  cruelty.  Like 
the  other  Italian  towns,  it  submitted  sooner  or  later  to  the  pre- 
vailing power,  and  bore  successively  the  yoke  of  the  Heruli,  the 
Goths,  the  Greeks,  the  Lombards,  and  the  Italian  and  German 
emperors.  During,,  this  long  period  of  invasion,  anarchy,  and 
devastation,  Verona  seems  to  have  enjoyed  a  better  fistte,  or,  to 
speak  more  correctly,  to  have  suffered  less  than  most  other  Italian 
cities.  Many  of  the  sovereigns,  who  reigned  during  this  interval 
from  Theodoric  to  Frederic  the  Second,  either  allured  by  the 
beauty,  or  struck  by  the  importance  of  its  situation,  made  Ve- 
rona their  occasional  residence;  and  frequently  paid  much  atten-^ 
tion  to  its  accommodation,  strength,  and  ornament.     In  the 
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twelfth  century,  Verona,  together  mth  many  other  Italian  cities, 
»hook  otf  the  yoke  of  foreign  barbarians ;  erected  itself  into  an 
independent  republic;  and,  as  conquest  frequently  attends  liberty, 
became  the  capital  of  a  very  considerable  territory-  In  this 
state  of  freedom  and  consequence  Verona  remained  till  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fifteenth  century ;  when,  seduced  by  the  influ- 
ence, allured  by  the  glory,  or  awed  by  the  greatness  of  Venice, 
she  submitted  to  the  genius  of  her  pow«rfiil  neighbour.  How- 
ever, this  vohmtary  dependance  was  rather  a  state  of  tranquillity, 
than  of  servitude  or  degradation.  The  Venetians  respected  the 
laws  and  customs  of  the  Veronese,  and  consulted  the  beauty 
and  proi^perity  of  their  city ;  so  tliat  the  change  might  be 
concddered  as  the  imion  of  bordering  territories,  not  the  sub^ 
jection  of  a  separate  state ;  and  the  sway  of  the  Venetians  was 
regarded  rather  as  the  superiority  of  countrymen,  than  the 
usurpation  of  foreigners.  At  length,  during  the  revolutionary 
war,  the  French  invaded  ttaly ;  and,  after  a  long  and  bloody 
contest^  remaining  masters  of  the  Venetian  territory,  employed 
it  to  purchase  peace,  and  made  over  the  greatest  part  to  the 
anperor.  Upon  this  occasion  the  territory  of  Varona  was  di- 
vided, and  the  city  itself  torn  asunder;  the  Adige,  was  de- 
dared  to  be  the  boundary  of  the  two  states,  the  territory  and 
part  of  the  town  was  con^gned  to  the  Austrians,  while  the  greater 
part  was  annexed  to  the  new-created  Italian  republic.  This 
dismemberment  (if  the  expression  may  be  allowed)  is  considered 
by  the  Veronese  as  the  greatest  disaster  their  town  has  ever  suf* 
fered;  and  the  French  are  detested  as  the  most  crud  of  the 
many  bariDarous  tribes  that  have  invaded  their  devoted  country. 
They  look  upon  themselves  as  victims  of  a  partition-treaty 
between  two  rival  powers,  agreeing  only  in  otte  point — the  iub^ 
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jugation  and  oppression  of  Italy ;  both  these  powers  they  hate 
as  transalpines  and  barbarians ;  (for  the  latter  term  is  applied  by 
the  modem,  as  well  as  the  ancient  Italians,  to  all  foreign  or 
hostile  nations),  but  the  French  most,  as  aggressors,  who  have 
added  treachery  and  insult  to  invasion  and  plunder*  The  Italian 
republic  they  regard  as  the  handmaid  and  creature  of  France, 
with  a  pompcMis  name,  designed  only  to  dupe  the  populace,  and 
palliate  the  odium  of  tyrannical  meamires  and  oppressive  tax-* 
ation.  They  con^der  its  duration  bs  uncertain  a>s  the  existence, 
and  its  administration  as  irr^ular  as  the  caprice  of  its  founder ; 
like  the  French  repubhc,  it  is  in  their  eyes  a  phantom,  which 
appeared  yesterday,  and  may  vanish  to-morrow :  dpubtfUl  there*- 
fore  of  its  permanency,  but  convinced  that  while  it  exists  it  will 
be  a  mere  instrument  of  oppression  in  ths  hands  of  an  en^my, 
they  behold  its  operations  with  diHtrust,  and  hear  its  name 
with  cont^npt  and  indignation.  Hence  the  inactivity  and  so* 
litude  that  pervade  the  streets  c^  the  Italian,  or  rather  Frendi^ 
that  is  the  greater  part  of  the  town,  and  announce  the  ap«- 
prehension  and  despair  of  its  inhabitants,  their  attachment  to 
their  old,  and  hatred  to  their  new  government.  Ihc  Austrians 
they  do  not  and  cannot  love:  they  are  barbariuas  and  invaders; 
and  though  the  emperor  be  a  just  and  even  benevolent  sove- 
reign, yet  his  right  over  them  is  that  of  the  sword  only ;  and 
though  be  may  be  tyrarmorum  mitissimuSj  yet  in  the  eyes  of  eve^'y 
Italian  patriot,  still  he  is,  as  well  as  Buonaparte,  a  tyrant  and 
an  usurper:  since  however,  they  are  doomed  to  be  slaves,  of 
the  two  they  prefer  the  formeyr.  The  Austrian  government  is 
mild  and  equitable ;  it  proceeds  on  fixed  principles,  and  movea 
on  in  the  straight  and  beaten  track ;  it  is,  and  so  is  the  French 
republic  liable  to  the  reverses  of  war  j  but  it  is  exempt,  an4  so 
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is  not  the  French  republic,  from  internal  change  and  unexpected 
revolution.  Hence  they  submit  with  something  Uke  resig- 
nation, to  the  imperial  sway ;  and  hence  some  life  and  activity, 
some  share  of  confidence,  and  some  appearance  of  business, 
enliven  the  Austrian  quarter  of  Verona.  It  is  indeed  highly 
probable,  that  if  the  present  precarious  state  of  things  lasts 
for  any  time,  the  ancient  city  will  be  almost  deserted^  and 
all  the  population  of  Verona  pass  to  the  Austrian  territory.  Not 
to  speak  therefore  of  the  money  raised,  of  the  pictures,  statues, 
and  antiquities  carried  off  by  the  French,  Verona  has  suffered 
more,  in  a  political  sense,  in  the  last  convulsive  war,  than  per- 
haps any  city,  Venice  excepted,  that  lay  within  its  range  of 
devastation.  Not  content  with  dividing  and  enslaving  it  for  the 
present,  the  French  seem  determined  to  prevent  it  from  ever 
again  becoming  a  place  of  importance ;  and  have  accordingly 
levelled  its  fortifications,  and  destroyed  the  walls  of  its  castle, 
formerly  a  fortress  of  some  strength  from  its  ramparts  and 
ccHnmaiiding  position.  The  top  and  sides  of  the  hiU  are  now 
covered  with  its  ruins ;  and  the  emperor  is,  I  believe,  obliged 
by  an  article  in  the  treaty,  not  to  rebuild  them  at  any  future 
period.     Such  was  the  state  of  Verona  in  the  year  1802. 

Our  last  visit,  as  our  first,  was  to  the  amphitheatre :  we  passed 
some  hours,  as  before,  in  a  very  delightful  manner,  sometimes 
reclining  on  the  middle  seats,  and  admiring  the  capaciousness, 
the  magnitude,  and  the  durability  of  the  vast  edifice ;  at  other 
times  seated  on  the  upper  range,  contemplating  the  noble  pros- 
pect expanded  before  us,  the  town  under  our  eyes,  verdant  plains 
spreading  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the  Alps  rising  in  craggy 
majesty,  and  bearing  on  their  ridges  the  united  snows  of  four 
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thousand  wintos;  while  an  Hesperian  sun  shone  in  full  bright* 
ness  over  our  bead^^  and  southern  gales. breathed  all  the  warmth 
and  all  the  fragrance  of.  spring  around  us.  Prospect^  so  grand 
and  beautiful,  must  excite  very  pleasing  emotions  at  all  times, 
and  such  vernal  breezes  inay  well  be  supposed  to  ^^  inspire  de- 
Ught  Mnd'jotf  able  to  drive  all  mdness/^  But  the  pleasure  which 
we  felt  on  the  occasion,  was  not  a  little  enhanced  by  the  con^ 
trast  between  our  present  and  late  situation.  We  had. just  de- 
scended from  the  mountains  of  the  Tirol,  where  our  view  had 
long  been  confined  to  a  deep  and  narrow  defile :  our  eye  now 
ranged  at  liberty  over  an  immense  extent  of  scenery,  rich,  mag- 
nificent, and  sublime.  We  bad  just  escaped  from  the  rigors 
of  winter:  and  were  now;  basking  in  the  beams  of  a  summer  sun. 
We  still  stood  on  the  very  verge  of  frost,  and  beheld  whole  re- 
gions  of  snow  rising  full  before  us ;  but  vernal  warmth,  vegeta- 
tion, and  vetduTQ,  eovelpped  us  on. all  sides.  In  sudi  circum- 
stances, wlien  for  the  first  time  the  travelkr  bdiolds  Ihe  beauties 
of  an  Italian  prospect  expanded  before  him,  and  feels  the  genial 
influence  of  an  JtalidJX  sun  aixxund  him,  he  may  be  allowed  to 
indulge  a  momentary  eftttusi^sm/  aid  bail  Italy  in  the  language 
ofyirgil...   .     ,    .    _  -^    M,^^  ';.>  .      •  .  '/::•.- 

/      '  S^  neqad Medorum  sjlirse,  didssiiim  ten^,  '^    '"  ' 

Nee  jpiddwr  GftAgM^  a^Ud  a^r^tiarbi^ 
i      Laudib^s  I|alii9  cef1^(;  fMi  {Mraneq^  Indi,. 
Totaque  thuii^is  Pa^c^ia  pinjg^  areii^^ 
Hie  gravidae  fruges  et  Bacclii  Massicus  humor 
Implevere ;  tenent  oles  armentaque  Ista 

Hie  ver  assiduum,  atque  alienis  mensibus  aestas  .... 

Adde  tot  egregias  urbes  operumque  laborem 

Tot  congesta  manu  prsniptis  oppida  saxis 

^^     Flumrinaque' atitiquos  subteriabentia  muros , 

'     '    Skive  magna  j)a^ensfri]gum,'Saturnia'telIus         *    ■ 

Magna  virtfrn?  Gcorgtiu 
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In  the  vhol6,  we  visited  few  places  with  more  satisfaction^  and 
kft  feir  with  more  regret,  than  Verona;  whether  as  the  first 
Italian  city  on  our  road,  it  hap^>ened,  by  its  appesurance  and 
moaumeiits  vwjr  novel  to  a  transalpine  travdler,  particnlailj 
to  ^^igage  our  attention^  or  whether  it  really  possesses  many 
means  of  exciting  interest,  I  know  not ;  but  as  we  departed, 
we  fek  ourselves  inclined  to  address  it  in  the  words  of  one  of 
itft  poetp. 

^*  Verona,  qui  te  viderit, 
*^  £t  non  amarit  protinus, 
^  Amope  peF^Ktbakno, 

^^  J^  cr^do,  9f  ipsnm  ooii  amaA» 
^^  GarotauB  amandi  8Ciifiibu8a 
^^  Ef,  odj^t  pmnes  gjratias.*'* 

COTTA. 

i 

If  a  tnareUer  has  any  time  to  spare,  (and  he^  who  widbes  to 
travel  with  benefit  to  himeelf,  ought  always  to  have  some  days 
ai  his  disposal)'  he  may  spend  it  wit^  advantage  at  Verona, 
as  Im  head-quaitecs,  and  take  an  opportuttity  c^  visiting  Monte 
BoloQi,  about  eigliteen,  and  Valie  Ronca,  about  fifteen  miles 
distant;  where  the  lovers  of  the  picturesque  will  find  some 
beautiful  scenery,  and  t;he  imim^^alp^^t  some  remarkable  spe- 
cimens of  various  stones^  eaHiiSy  petz^&M^tions,  incrustations,  ba- 
saltic pillars^  Sec.  Among  similar  curiosities,  we  may  rank 
the  Ponte  Veia,  a  natural  arch  of'  considerable  sweep  and  bold- 
ness. 


*    •    • 
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•  The  best  guide  is  Uie  C/qi^j^^i;!^,  del)».  Vei»w,.  in.  fom;  veQ[  tMn,  or  two 
ordinaiy  small  octavo  volui^?^  with  prii^ts^  It  i*  an-  ai^jw]gK^ei4i  of  a  laif;er 
wcAy  entitled  ^Verona  lUustrata,"  bj  the  celebrated  Mafl^ 
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The  wines  of  Verona  were  formerly  famous,  as  appears  fix)m 
Virgil's  apostrophe. 

^^  et  quo  te  cannine  dicam 
^^  Rhaetica  ?  nee  cellis  ideo  eontende  Falernis/* 

But  their  reputation  at  present  is  very  low,  as,  indeed,  is  that 
of  almost  all  the  wines  produced  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
Apennines. 
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CHAP,  lu: 


VICENTIA — BUIIiDINGS — OI-YMPIC  ACADEMY  AND  THEATRE — ^STYLB 
OP  PAIXADIO — CHURCH  OF  MONTE  BEXICO — CIMBRI — SETTE 
COMMXmi — PADUA — ^ITS  ANTiaUITY,  HISTORY,  LITERATURE,  AND 
UNIVERSITiF, 

The  distance  from  Verona  to  Vicentia  is  three  posts  and  a 
half;  the  road  runs  over  a  plain,  highly  cultivated,  and  beau* 
tifullj  shaded  with  vines  and  mulberries.  When  I  say  a  plain, 
I  do  not  mean  that  the  face  of  the  country  is  a  dead  insipid  flat, 
but  only  that  it  is  not  hilly.  However,  near  Monte  Bello,  bold 
hills  rise  on  either  side,  and  present  in  their  windings,  of  on  their 
summits,  villages,  towns,  and  castles. 

Vincentia  (Vicetia)  Vicenza  is  a  town  as  ancient  as  Verona, 
large  and  populous ;  its  circumference  is  of  three  miles,  and  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants  is  said  to  amount  to  30,000.  It  has 
passed  through  the  same  revolutions  as  its  neighbour  Verona, 
but  seems  to  have  suffered  more  from  their  consequences,  in 
fact,  it  was  burnt  by  the  Emperor  Frederic  the  Second,  while 
at  war  with  the  Pope,  on  account  of  its  attachment  to  the  latter. 
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and  cannot  consequently  be  supposed  to  exhibit  any  remnants 
of  its  Roman  glory. 

JBut  the  wjmt  of  ancient  monuments  is  supplied  in  a  great 
degree  by  numberless  master-pieces  of  modem  genius.  Palladio 
was  a  native  of  this  city,  and  seems  to  have  employed  with  com- 
placency all  the  power  of  his  art  in  the  embellishment  of  his 
oriuntry.  Hence  the  taste  and  magnificence  that  reign  in  most 
of  the  public  buildings,  and  in  many  of  the  private  houses. 

#         * 

Among  the  former  we  may  distinguish  the  Town  House,  called 
very  significantly  Pallazzo  delta  ragione,  that  is,  the  Palace  of 
Public  Reascm,  or  opinion,  where  justice  is  administered,  and 
the  business  of  the  city  transacted—the  Palazzo  del  Capitanio, 
or  residence  of  the  Podest^,  or  principal  magistrate,  so  called 

■  a  * 

from  potestas,*  a  title  sometimes  given  by  the  Romans  to  persons 
charged  with  the  highest  functions  in  provincial  towns— the 
gate  of  the  Campus  Martius,  a  triumphal  arch,  solid  and 
well  proportioned— and,  above  all,  the  celebrated  Olympic' 
Theatre,  erected  at  the  expense  of  a  well-known  academy 
bearing  that  pompous  titie.  This  edifice  is  raised  upon  the  plan 
of  ancient  theatres,  and  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  those  of 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  The  permanent  and  immoveable 
scenery,  the  ranges  of  seats  rising  above  each  other,  the  situation 
of  the  orchestra  in  the  podium,  and  the  colonnade  that  crowns 
the. upper  range,  are  all  faithful  representatioi*i  of  antiquity. 
The  scene  consists  of  a  magnificent  gate,  supported  by  a  double 
row  of  pillars,  with  niches  and  statues :  it  has  one  large  and  two 


*  Ab  FideQarum  Gabiorumqiie  esse  pote8ta8.^JuT.  x.  100. 
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spmller  entrances  opening  into  m  many  prineipaJi  atreeta,  deco^ 
rated  with  temples,  palaces  and  public  edifices  of  various 
descriptions  formed  of  solid  materials,  and  disposed  according  to 
ibe  rules  Qf  perspective,  so  as  to  assuaie  somewhat  more  than  the 
vxere  theatrical  appearance  of  reality.  The  sides  area  co9ltin\la^» 
tion  of  the  same  plan,  and  hav^  also  each  one  eiitranoe,  giving 
into  its  respective  street ;  thus  theare  ajre  five  entrances,  throiAgli 
iFhich  the  actors  pass  and  repass  to  and  from  the  attage^  The 
orchestra  occupies  the  centre,  or  that  part  which  we  call  the  pity 
thence  rise  the  seats,  forming  the  side  of  an  eUipsis,  and  abov^ 
lihem  the  gallery,  annposed  ef  a  range  of  Corinthian,  pillars^  with 
their  full  entablature  surmounted  by  a  balwtnide  and  adorned 
with  statues  of  marble.  Avk  air  of  simplicity,  Hgbbness  aini  beaisly 
ieign&  over  the  whole  edifice,  an4  delists  the  oidiiBary  obwnrer, 
while  'm  the  opinion  qf  coRn(HB3eMV$^  it  entitles  the  Teatrtt 
OMmpka  to  the  appellation  of  the  master-piece  ol  Paltediov  Bat 
honora^ble  as  His  to  the  taste  and  talents  of  its.  affdaitect,.  it  reflect 
equaU  perhaps.  g?e»ter,  Uistre  on  the  Society,  at  whoee  expeuM^ 
and  ^  whose  pwposes  it  was  erei^ed.  The  Oljjniqiic  Academy 
y(w instituted  at  ^i'^:mm,  so ensly  as tibe  yna  ]i555,  bgr aset cf 
gjgntlemea,  few  the  eacourageoiettl.  and  propigajkioa  o£  polite 
Utevafc^re*  Puttie  enbilM^Qna^  were  among  the  means  emplojrad 
by  ^  Society  t»  atjtaiA  Xhak  object ;  and  several  attenipti  vera 
mad&  tph  aecQmmodate  vapttow  buaA^i^,  to  thek*, purpose;  b«* 
finding  npne  psffftctljr  suitable  lo  their  design^  they  at  kngdi 
CM9^  to  the  pmbbe:  spished  resohitioni  q£  erecting^  a  tiuatve ; 
^mA  ^ha^  its  ibnw  nw^tt  coroeapioidk  wtth  its  dertinatiMis,  no  kw 
than  with  the  classic  spirit  of  the  actors  that  were  to  tread  its 
stage,  they  commissioned  PalTadio  to  raise  it  on  the  ancient  modeL 
The  inscrij^Q  Qv^r  tbie  stag^pouUs^  QHt;«tih  QtggSKd^i 


Th^iAnnB  hoe  a  FtrnfenneBtf  0  eresk 
Anno  1584.  Palladio  Architecto. 


The  spint  of  aftcieat  gstkhsa  ieanei  ^  tetivet  ftnd  Uf^  A^tflMf 
Biigbt  b«ve  itnagiMd  hitt6^  At  Ai^eh%  xtkett  the  mtm^n  6( 
the  Socktj  fteced  the  trngeificflF  df  Soplk)cte»  attd  Emipid^f 
wiA  ^  ponibfe  ftttehtioti  for  the  dyess^  <iitd  ttifiMMie^  df  fbe  dgtf 
aad"  country,  sitfromtdied  tfritb  ttte  rfc6fl«fy  a«Kd  biSftidit'  thd 
statues  of  tlie  god»  a»dl  hcsfoer,  of  «rtti<!|trttjr.  Such  *tt  imtittitkHf 
iras  Mghiy  honorable'  to  Italy  itt  general,  A«d  tc^  Vi^eJWtt  i« 
particukur,  at  h  period  when  the  Tratwalpihte  MitiotM  ^vt*tf  Jttt€ 
emerging  from  ignorance,  and  opening  their  eyes  to  the  rtiin^ 
bri]^tnes9  o(  taste  and  mettce.  The  Olympic  Academy  still 
exists,  and  is  composed  now,  a»  h  wife  fbmaeffyt  of  the  most 
respectable  citizens,  antf  of  tftany  fc»tftted  ft«^gners;  though 
I  am  sorry  to  add,  that  the  Theatre  has  totig  lamented  the 
absence  of  the  tragic  niuse,  having  been  devoted  for  many  yeanrs, 
solely  to  ther  amemMies  ef  1S)«  Ac^tidewy,  M  p6^tSBip§  tmifiMied 
im^  theocca^osa!^  nketYhdetrt  of  A  htM  dr  a  ai»(pmtait(f*  tHotm 
0V«p,  mace  the  F)F«aclr^cfvttsioti)  tik«  eb«a«Mi/setM#«b  1^ 
ffom  ^e  negligeoee'  or  ihe  pf^eti^oS  ^  pKt^rietors,  0<Ktfg 
partl^ftiG^  the  heavy  etmSf^tikii&M  IMd^owir  Utt^w^YH-a^  puf&fta 
tjbiat  ftstlessnesfif  and  dfepfesAfott  of' spiti^' whictl  ^Aefl^  MH^liSk^ 
^my  aationd'  disasfers.-  BU«#&en'  iWa  ilcftw  sl^l^htnre^Ib^V 
<y««i),  tfte  nottonal  genitts-  will' pt»bttb(y  revi^^^»dM«t0At  iiM 
fedoul^ted  ardoi*  t&  i^  fttt^ourife  ptii««its^ 

There  ai^'saey)  t^'be  abcmt?  t^M^ty  patitcesf^  whiett  ttSiireKCieii 

by  Palladio,  some  of  which  are  of  unusual  iAa^Meeftde;-i^dy3elti:' 
tribute  in-  the-  wfaofe  to-give  Vicenza  ar  appearance  ofsploiidor 
and  beauty  rtoreoUaittoirettn  in  Italy.    I^  nMbf i«d;tf aAcT  magni- 
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tude  they  are  inferior  perhaps  t»  the  palaces  of  Genoa,  but  in  style 
of  architecture  and  external  beauty  far  sujierior.  Palladio  in  fact 
had  a  particular  talent  in  applying  the  orders  and  ornaments  of 
architecture  to  the  decorations  of  private  edifices.  Unlike  the 
ancients,  who  seem  to  have  contented  themselves  with  employing 
its  grandeur  in  temples,  porticos,  and  public  buildings,  he  intro^ 
duced  it  into  common  life»  and  conununicated  its  elegant  form 
to  private  edifices  and  ordinary'  dwellings.  I  do  not  mean  to 
assert  that  the  houses  and  viUas  of  the  ancients  were  entirely 
devoid  of  architectural  ornaments.  Horace  speaks  of  the 
columns  that  decorated  the  palaces  of  the  rich  Romans  of  his 
time. 

Nempe,  inter  variais  nutritur  Sylva  Cdiumnas.  EpicL  lib.  1. 10. 

Non  trabes  HjmettiaB 

Premunt  columnas  ultimd  recisas 

Africa. 

« 

Tu  secanda  marmora,  &c.  Hor.  lu  18. 

Pillars  had  been  introduced  long  before,  as  Crassus,  the  orator, 
was  humorously  styled  Venus  Palatina,  on  account  of  six  pillars 
of  Hymettian  marble,  which  ornamented  his  house  on  the  Palatine 
Mount.  We  learn  also,  from  the  same  author,  that  Mamurra, 
a  Roman  knight,  who  had  acquired  great  riches  in  the  service  of 
Julius  Caesar,  entirely  incrusted  his  house  on  Mount  Celius  with 
marble,  and  adorned  it  with  columns  of  the  richest  species  of 
th6  same  materials.  Cicero  speaks  of  a  Greek  architect  whom 
he  employed,  and  complains  of  his  ignorance  or  inattention  in 
raising  his  pillars  as  he  had  placed  them,  neither  perpendicular, 
nor  opposite  to  each  other.  Aliquandoy  sa)^  Cicero,  perpendi- 
cuh  et  lined  discet  uH.'f  * 


*  PUii.  XXX? I.  cap*  3.  t  Ad  QttiBt:  Fratrenu  III.  v. 
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This  surely  is  a  strange  compliment  to  a  Greek  artist.  The 
pillars  here  alluded  to  seem  to  have  supported  the  portico  of  his 
villa  at  Arpinum.  Suetonius  also,  to  give  his  reader  an  idea  of 
the  moderation  of  Augustus,  obseiTes,  that  the  pillars  of  his  house 
on  the  Palatine  Mount  were  of  Alban  stone,  not  marble.  But  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  such  ornaments  were  confined  to  the 
most  celebrated  palaces,  or  perhaps  employed  only  in  the  interior 
courts  and  surrounding  porticos :  if  they  had  been  common  on  the 
exterior  we  should  have  discovered  some  traces  of  th'eni  in  the 
ruins  of  different  villas,  or  at  least  in  the  fronts  of  the  houses  of 
Pompeii ;  and  yet,  though  I  cannot  assert  that  there  are  none, 
I  do  not  recollect  to  have  observed  in  the  streets  of  the  latter  city 
the  slightest  vestige  of  architectural  ornaments  on  private  edifices. 
To  these  external  decorations  of  architecture,  the  cities  of  Italy, 
and  indeed  most  modern  towns  of  any  consideration,  owe  a  great 
part  of  their  beauty ;  and  may  glory,  not  perhaps  without  reason, 
in  surpassing  tiie  towns  of  antiquity  in  general  appearance. ,  I  feel 
some  regret  in  being  obliged  to  acknowledge,  that  the  metropolis 
of  the  British  empire,  though  the  first  city  in  Europe,  and  I  sup- 
pose in  the  world,  for  neatness,  convenience  and  cleanliness,  is  yet 
inferior  in  architectural  embellishment  to  most  capitals.  '  This 
defect,  without  doubt,  is  owing  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  nature  of 
the  materials  of  which  it  is  formed,  as  brick  is  ill  calculated  to 
receive  the  graceful  forms  of  an  Ionic  volute,  or  a  Corinthian 
acanthus,  while  the  dampness  of  the  climate  seems  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  applying  stucco  to  the  external  parts  with 
permanent  advantage. .  But  some  blame  may  justly  be  attributed 
to  architects,  who  either  know  not,  or  ijeglect  the  rules  of 
proportion  and  the  models  of  antiquity ;  and  in  edifices,  where 
no  expense  has  been  spared,  often  display  splendid  instances  of 
tasteless  contrivance  and  grotesque  ingenuity.     But,  it  is  to  be 

VOL.  I.  H 
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hoped,  that  the  industry  and  taste  of  the  British  nation  will,  ere 
long,  triumph  over  this  double  obstacle,  inspire  artists  with 
genius,  teach  even  brick  to  emulate  marb|^,  and  give  to  the  seat 
of  government  and  capital  of  so  mighty  an  empire  a  becoming 
share  of  beauty  and  magnificence.  Augustus  found  Rome  of 
brick,  and  in  his  last  moments  boasted  that  he  left  it  of  marble. 
May  not  London  hope  at  length  to  see  its  Augustus  ? 

As  Pdladio  was  a  native  of  Vicenza,  it  may  be  proper 
to  say  something  of  that  celebrated  architect,  while  we  are  em- 
ployed in  admiring  the  many  superb  structures,  with  which 
he  ornamented  his  country.  Of  all  modem  architects,  Palladio 
seems  to  have  had  the  best  taste,  the  most  correct  ideas,  and  the 
greatest  influence  over  his  contemporaries  and  posterity.  Some 
may  have  had  more  boldness  and  genius,  others  more  favourable 
opportunities  of  displaying  their  talents ;  and  such,  in  both  re* 
spects,  was  the  felicity  of  the  two  grand  architect*  of  St.  Peter's, 
Bramante  and  Michael  Angelo :  but  Palladio  has  the  exclusive 
glory  of  having  first  collected,  from  the  writings  and  monuments 
of  the  ancients,  a  canon  of  symmetry  and  proportion,  and  re- 
duced architecture,  under  all  its  forms,  to  a  regukur  and  com- 
plete system.  I  am  aware  that  many  parts  of  that  system  have 
been  severely  criticized ;  that  his  pedestals,  for  instance,  are  by 
many  considered  as  heavy,  his  half  pillars  as  little,  and  his 
decorations  as  luxuriant :  yet  it  must  be  remembered,  that  these 
real  or  merely  nominal  defects  are  authorized  by  the  prac- 
tice of  tte  ancients;  and  that  it  is  not  fair  to  blame,  in  a  modem 
edifice,  that  which  is  admired  in  the  Temple  of  Fortuna  Virilis, 
or  in  the  Triumf^al  Ajx^h  of  Trajan.  But  supposing  this  cri* 
ticism  well  founded,  every  candid  spectator  will  admit,  that  there 
are  in  all  the  edifices,  erected  under  the  direction,  or  on  theimme* 
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diate  plans  of  Falladio,  a  simplicity  and  beauty,  a  symmetry  and 
majesty,  that  abundantly  compensate  petty  defects,  and  fulfil 
all  the  ends  of  architecture,  by  producing  greatness  of  manner 
and  unity  of  design.  I  know  not  whether  my  opinion,  in  this 
respect,  may  agree  with  that  of  professed  artists ;  but  of  all  the 
grand  fabrics,  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  contem«« 
plating  after  St.  Peter^s  and  the  Pantheon,  the  two  master-pieces, 
one  of  ancient,  the  other  of  moduli  architecture,  I  own  I  was 
most  delighted  with  the  abbey  church  of  St.  George  at  Venice, 
and  that  of  St.  Justina  at  Padua.  Addison  represents  the  latter 
as  the  most  luminow  and  disencumbered  building  that  he  had 
ever  seen ;  though,  for  my  part,  I  should  be  inclined  to  give  the 
preference  to  the  former,  which  he  passes  over  in  silence :  but  be 
the  superiority  where  it  may,  both  these  superb  edifices  display 
the  characteristic  features  of  PaUadian  architecture  to  the 
hi^iest  advantage,  and  in  a  manner  not  often  witnessed,  even  in 
Italy,  blend  ^simplicity  with  ornament,  extent  with  proportion, 
and  combination  with  unity.  St.  Justina  was,  if  I  be  not  mis- 
taken, erected  on  the  plan  of  Palladio,  though  after  his  death ; 
some  defects  consequently  occur  in  the  execution,  which  ought 
hot  to  be  attributed  to  that  illustrious  architect,  particularly  as 
these  defects  are  lost  in  the  admirable  symmetry  and  proportion 
of  the  whole ;  perfections  owing  exclusively  to  the  genius  that 
conceived  and  arranged  the  original  model.  On  the  whole,  Pal- 
ladio may  be  considered  as  the  Vitruvius  of  modem  architecture; 
and  it  has  been  very  properly  recommended  to  persons  who  wish 
to  make  a  proficiency  in  that  art,  to  pass  some  time  at  Vicenza, 
Padua,  and  Venice,  in  order  to  study  the  many  monuments  of 
Palladian  skill  that  abound  in  these  cities. 

The  splendor  of  Vicenza  is  not  confined  to  its  walls,  but  ex- 
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tends  to  the  country  for  sonie  distance  round,  where  private 
or  pubHc  munificence  has  erected  several  villas  and  magni^ 
ficent  edifices.  Among  the  fornaer,  we  may  rank  the  villa  of 
the  Marchesi,  called  the  Rotunda,  an  exquisite  fabric  of  Pal- 
ladio,  and  among  the  latter  the  triumphal  arch,  the  staircase, 
and  portico  that  lead  to  the  church  on  Monte  Berico.  The 
arch  is  said  by  some  to  be  the  work  of  Palladio,  in  imitation 
of  that  of  Trajan  at  Ancona;  and  is  like  it,  light  and  airy. 
The  staircase  is  remarkable  for  its  vast  height,  consisting  of 
near  two  hundred  steps,  with  thirty-five  resting  places,  all  of 
stone,  reaching  from  the  town  to  the  summit  of  the  hill.  The 
portico  is  a  noble  gallery,  leading  in  the  same  manner  from  the 
town  to  the  church,  and  intended  to  shade  and  shelter  the  per- 
sons who  visit  the  sanctuary,  in  which  it  terminates ;  and  as  its 
length  is  more  than  a  mile,  its  materials  stone,  and  its  form  not 
inelegant,  it  strikes  the  spectator  as  a  very  magnificent  instance 
of  public  taste.  The  church  is  seen  to  most  advantage  at  a 
distance ;  as,  on  a  nearer  approach,  it  appears  overloaded  with 
ornaments.  It  is  of  fine  stone,  of  the  Corinthian  order,  in  the 
form  of  a  Greek  cross,  with  a  dome  in  the  centre ;  but  wants  in 
all  its  decorations,  both  internal  and  external,  the  proportions 
and  simplicity  of  Palladio.  The  view  from  the  windows  of  the 
convent  annexed  to  the  church,  is  extensive  and  beautiful. 

It  may  be  here  the  proper  .  place  to  mention  a  political 
phenomenon,  of  a  very  extraordinary  nature,  which,  few  tra- 
vellers have,  I  believe,  noticed.  The  Cimbri  and  Teutones, 
two  tribes  from  the  northern  Chersonesus,  invaded  Italy,  as 
it  is  well  known,  in  the  year  of  Rome  640,  and  were  defeat- 
ed, and  almost  extirpated  by  Marius,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Verona.    The  few  who  escaped  from  the  vengeance  of  the 
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conquerors  took  refuge  in  the  neighbouring  mountains,  and 
as  they  remained  unmolested,  formed  a  little  colony,  which  either 
from  its  poverty,  its  insignificance,  or  its  retired  position,  has 
escaped  the  notice,  or  perhaps  excited  the  contempt  of  the 
various  parties,  that  have  disputed  the  possession  of  Italy  for 
nearly  two  thousand  years.  They  form  altogether  seven  parishes, 
and  are  tiierefore  called  the  Sette  commune ;  they  retain  the  tra- 
dition of  their  origin,  and  though  surrounded  by  Italians  still  pre- 
serve their  Teutonic  language.  The  late  King  of  Denmark  visited 
this  singular  colony,  discoursed  with  them  in  Danish,  and  found 
their  idiom  perfectly  intelligible.  Though  we  felt  no  inclination 
to  visit  them,  (for  a  classic  traveller  cannot  be  supposed  to  be 
very  partial  to  barbarian  establishments  in  Italy,  however 
ancient  their  date,)  yet,  we  were  struck  with  the  circumstance, 
and  beheld  their  distant  villages  nested  in  the  Alps,  as  they  were 
pointed  out  to. us  from  Vicenza,  with  some  interest.  The  reader 
will  hear  with  more  satisfaction  that  a  Roman  colony  still  remains 
on  the  borders  of  Transylvania,  and  that  it  retains  the  Latin 
language  nearly  unmixed,  and  glories  in  its  illustrious  origin. 
Hence,  when  any  of  its  members  enlists  in  the  imperial  service, 
and  according  to  custom  is  asked  his  country  and  origin,  his 
answer  is  always,  "  Romanus  sum.''* 


*  In  mezzo,  alia  colta  Europa,  says  Lanxij  vivon  tuiiora  popolazioni  di  lin- 
guaggi  non  estesi ;  nelle  montagne  di  Vicenza  viye  il  Celtico  di  Barbari  chi  vi  si 
annidarano  ai  tempi  di  Mario;  nella  Y alakia  il  Latino  di  presidi  che  vi  mise  Tra- 
jano ;  in  qualche  parte  di  Elvezia  il  Romans  di  Franzesi  antichi.  Saggio  di 
lingua  Etrusca  Epilogo^  Sec.  Vol.  i,  parte  seconda, 

(There  are  several  works  for  the  information  of  travellers  with  regard  to  the 
curiosities  of  this  town,  among  others  I  recommend  ^*  Descrizzione  dclla  ArchiU 
UHurCy^  2  vols,  with  prints.) 
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The  hillsy  called  the  CoUes  Beric^  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Vioenza»  present  some  natural  grottos^  of  great  extent,  and  of 
surprizing  variety.  Monsieur  de  la  Lande  speaks  of  a  little 
temple  of  the  form  of  the  Pantheon,  which  he  represents  as  a 
masterpiece  of  the  kind ;  if  it  be  such,  I  r^ret  that  we  had  not 
an  opportunity  (^  visiting  it,  though  not  above  twenty  miles 
from  YicenjBa.  Bassano,  seven  leagues  to  the  north,  merits  a 
visit  vrithout  doubt,  if  the  travdler  has  time  at  his  disposal. 

From  Vicenza  to  Padua  is  eighteen  miles.  About  three  miles 
fnmi  the  former  is  a  bridge  over  a  stream,  a  branch  of  the 
Meduacus,  now  Bacchiglione,  erected  by  Palladio,  which  will 
not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  curious  traveller. 

Late  in  the  evening  we  entered  Urbem  Patavi  Sedesque  Teu^ 
crorumy  and  reflected  with  some  exultation  that  we  stood,  as  it 
were,  on  the  confines  of  Greek  and  Latin  literature,  in  a  city 
that  derives  its  origin  from  a  catastrophe  celebrated  in  itself  or  its 
c(mseqi]»nces,  by  the  two  greatest  poets  of  antiquity.  Few  cities 
can  boast  of  an  origin  so  ancient  and  so  honorable,  and  not 
many  can  pretend  to  have  enjoyed  for  so  long  a  period  so  much 
glory  and  prosperity  as  Padua.  We  leara  from  Tacitus  that  it 
was  accustomed  to  celebrate  the  antiquity  of  its  origin  and  the 
name  of  its  founder  in  annual  games,  said  to  have  been  insti- 
tuted by  that  hero.  Livy  informs  us,  that  a  Naumachia,  exhibited 
annually  on  one  of  the  rivers  that  water  the  town,  perpetuated  the 
memory  of  a  signal  victory  obtained  by  the  Paduans  long 
before*  their  union  with  Rome,  over  a  Lacedemonian  fleet. 


*  See  Tacit:  Annal.  lib.  xvi.  c.  21.  Liv.  book  x.  c  9. 
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commatided  by  Clecmymus.  They  ore  vho  said  to  liaTe  not 
imfrequentiy  assbted  the  Romans,  and  oontribtited  in  no  smafl 
degree  to  their  victories,  particularly  over  the  Gauls,  the  common 
enemy  of  both  states,  while  an  immense  population  furnished 
them  with  the  means  of  giving  infect  to  their  measures,  by 
sending  powerftd  armies  into  the  field.  Padua  afterwards  sub^ 
milted  to  the  genkis  of  Rome,  but  submitted  with  dignity, 
and  was  accordingly  treated  not  as  a  conquered  but  an  allied 
republic*  She  was  admitted  at  an  «ariy  period  to  all  the  privi- 
leges and  honws  of  the  great  capital,  aiid  shai«d,  it  seems,  not 
only  the  franduses  but  even  the  riches  of  Rome,  as  she  oonid 
count  at  one  period  five  hundred  Roman  knights  among  her 
citixens,  and  drew  by  her  mannfiictures,  from  the  •empommi  tyf 
the  world,  no  small  ^are  of  the  tribute  of  the  provinces.  After 
having  shared  Ihe  glory  of  Rome,  Padua  partook  of  her  disasters ; 
was,  like  her,  assaulted  and  plundered  by  Alaric  and  Atdht; 
like  h^^  half  unpeopled  by  the  flight  of  her  dismayed  inhabit 
tants,  and  obliged  to  bend  under  the  yoke  of  a  succession  of 
barbarian  invaders.  Aft^r  the  eiLpulsion  of  the  Goths,  Rome 
recovered  her  independence ;  not  so  Padua,  which  was  subject 
successively  to  the  Lombards,  the  Franks,  and  the  Germans. 
Daring  this  long  period  of  disastrous  vicissitude,  Padua  some- 
times enjoyed  the  favor  and  sometimes  felt  the  fury  of  its  way- 
ward tyrants.  At  length  it  shook  off  the  yoke,  and  with  its 
sister  states,  Verona,  Vicenza,  Ferraca  cmd  Mantua,  expeiiettoed 
the  advantages  and  disadvants^es  of  rapublicaiiism,  occasionally 
blessed  with  the  full  enjoyment  of  freedom,  and  occasionally,  with 
all  its  forms,  smarting  under  the  rod  of  a  powerful  usurper.*    At 


«■*< 


*  In  the  fourteenth  eentiuy  Padua  owned  iSie  sway  of  the  Carrara  family ; 
Pandolfe  di  Ctmra  was tfie  fiieod  of  PetTBorduu    3Sii8  Jam^y  end  tbetrmak  in 
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length,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  Padua  united  itself  to  the  Venetian 
territory,  and  under  the  influence  of  its  own  laws  acknowledged 
the  supreme  authority  of  that  republic.  The  consideration  that 
Venice  was  founded  by  citizens  of  Padua,  who  flying  from  the 
ravaging  armies  of  Alaric  and  Attila  took  refuge  in  the  solitary 
isles  of  the  Adriatic,  mi^t  perhaps  have  lightened  the  yoke  of 
submission,  or  facilitated  the  arrangements  of  union. 

As  fire  and  sword,  aided  by  earthquakes  and  pestilence,  have 
been  employed  more  than  once  during  so  many  ages  of  convul- 
sion, in  the  destruction  of  this  city,  we  are  not  to  expect  many 
monuments  of  the  Roman  colony,  within  its  walls,  or  to  wonder 
so  much  at  its  decline  as  at  its  existence.  However  it  is  still  a 
great,  and  in  many  respects  a  beautifiil  city,  as  its  circumference 
is  near  seven  miles,  its  population  about  forty  thousand  persons, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  general  narrowness  of  its  streets,  many 
of  its  buildings,  both  public  and  privfite,are  truly  magnificent. 


I 


The  abbey  of  St.  Giustina  deserves  particular  attention.  Its 
church,  planned  by  Palladio,  and  built  by  Andrea  Riccio ;  its 
library,  hall  or  refectory,  and  cloister  are  all  in  the  highest  style 
of  architecture.*    The  piazza  before  it,  called  Prato  della  Valle, 


iMaa 


power  and  place,  the  Scaligeri  were  among  the  many  patrons  and  supporters  of 
literature  that  graced  Italy  in  that  and  the  succeeding  century. 

*  Dimensions  of  the  Church  of  St  Giustina. 

The  length 500  feet 

Breadth 140 

The  transept 350 

Height 120 

The  central  dome  (there  are  several)  265 

The  pavement  is  laid  out  in  compartments  of  white  and  red  marble,  its  various 
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is  perhaps  one  of  the  largest  and  noblest  in  Europe.  The 
cathedral,  though  not  remarkable  for  its  architecture,  still  deserves 
to  be  ranked  among  buildings  of  eminence,  and  contains  several 
objects  worthy  of  notice.  The  church,  denominated  II  SantOj  a 
title  given  by  way  of  eminence  to  St.  Antony  of  Padua,  though 
the  most  frequented,  is  not  by  any  means  the  most  beautiful ;  it 
is  of  Gothic  architecture,  great  magnitude,  and  was,  before 
the  late  French  invasion,  enriched  with  a  valuable  treasury. 
That  treasury,  consisting  of  church  plate,  gold  and  silver  can- 
dlesticks to  a  vast  amount,  was  seized  and  carried  off  by  the- 
French;  but  the  most  remarkable  object  still  remains — ^the 
tomb  of  the  Saint,  adorned  with  fine  marbles  and  most  ex- 
quisite sculpture.  In  Addison's  days,  ointments, .  it  seems, 
distilled  from  the  body,  celestial  perfumes  breathed  around  the 
shrine,  and  a  thousand  devout  catholics  were  seen  pressing  their 
lips  against  the  cold  marble,  while  votive  tablets,  hung  over  and 
disfigured  the  altar.  When  we  visited  the  Santo,  the  source  of 
ointment  had  long  been,  dried,  the  perfumes  were  evaporated, 
the  crouds  of  votaries  had  disappeared,  and  nothing  remained  to 
certify  the  veracity  of  our  illustrious  traveller  but  a  few  petty 
pictures,  hung  on  one  side  of  the  monument.  But  the  excel- 
lency of  the  sculpture  makes  amends  for  the  wretchedness  of  the 
painting,  and  small  must  the  taste  of  that  man  be,  who  derives  no 
satisfioiction  from  the  examination  of  ^e  marble  pannels  that  line 
the  chapel.     Each  pannel  represents  some  miraculous  event  of 


altars  with  their  decorations  of  beautiful  marble.  The  whole  is  kept  in  a  style  of 
neatness  and  repair  that  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a  church  just  finished.  The 
outside  was  never  completed. 

VOL,  I.  I 
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tihe  Saint'f  life ;  and  however  strange  or  chimerical  die  subject 
may  be,  yet  the  skill  of  the  artist  finds  means  of  makii^  it  interest- 
ing. The  rich  materials  and  ornaments  of  the  altar  and  shrine^ 
the  bronze  candelabra  and  lamps,  will  not  escape  the  attentive 
observer.  On  the  whole,  though  the  style  of  architecture  is  bad, 
yet  this  church,  frcnn  its  size  and  furniture,  deserves  considerar 
tion. 

II  Salone,  or  the  town-hall,  remarkaUe  for  its  vast  magni- 
tiide,^  contains  a  monument  in  honor  of  Livy,  with  an  ancient 
bust.  This  author,  as  is  well  known,  was  a  native  of  Padua,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  retained  in  his  style  some  of  the  provincial 
peculiarities  of  his  country ,-f-  perceptible  indeed  OQly  to  the 
refined  critics  of  the  Augustan  era.  The  Italian  towBs  in  general, 
are  not  apt  to  forget  such  of  their  natives  as  have  distinguished 
thecnselv^  in  ancient  or  modem  story,  and  Padua,  amongrt 
others,  is  not  wanting  in-  the  honors  which  she  pays  to  tiie 
memory  of  her  illustrious  citisen.  Tlie  inscription  under  the 
bast  of  the  l^storian  is  not  r^narkable  for  its  beauty.  The  last 
Kne  expresses  at  least  the  generosity  of  the  Paduans,  who,  if  their 
means  were  adequate  to  their  classic  seal,  would  have  converted 
tiie  marUe  statue  into  one  of  gdd. 

Hoc  totns  stares  aureus  ipse  loco ! 

They  shew  a  house  which  they  {Hetend  to  have  belonged  to  him, 


*  It  is  three  hundred  and  twelve  teei  in  length,  one  hundred  and  eight  in 
breadth,  and  one  hondredaad  «ight  in  hei^rt^  aadconsaqoent]^  the  largest  hall  m 
Europe. 

t  Pollio,  says  Quintilian,  reprehendit  in  Livio  patrrinitatem.      L.  i.  • 
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and,  wheth^  it  was  built  upon  the  spot  which  tmditiofiary  report 
represcotod  as  the  site  of  the  historian's  dwelUog,  or  whether  it 
was  erected  oa  the  ruia  of  some  ancient  edifice  that  bore  a  name 
resembling  his ;  or  whether,  in  short,  some  inscription,  farctai^Uc 
to  such  an  opinion^  may  have  been  found  in  or  near  it^  I  co«M 
not  discover ;  bat  everj  object  connected  in  the  most  distal]^ 
manner  with  so  eminent  an  author,  inspires  interest  and  claims 
some  attention.  I  need  not  observe,  that  the  pretended  tomb  c^ 
Antenor,  though  it  recals  to  mind  the  antiquity  of  the  city,  and 
at  the  same  time  some  very  beautiful  verses,*  is  a  monument  of 
some  prince  of  the  middle  ages^  discovered  in  1S744 

Padua  was  famous  in  ancient  times  for  its  wooKen  manufac- 
tures, celebrated  in  prose  by  Strabo  and  in  verse  by  Martial.  It 
still  retains  much  of  its  reputation  in  thi»  fe^>ect,  and  its  wool, 
and  wooUen  articles,  esc  coimdered  as  the  best  in  Italy.  But  the 
principal  glory  of  Padua  arises  from  its  Kterary  pursuits,  and  an 
ancient  and  well  directed  propensity  to  liberal  science.  The 
prince  of  Roman  history — perhaps^  if  we  consider  the  extent  of  his 
plan,  and  the  masterly  manner  in  which  he  has  executed  it>  we 
may  add,,  the  first  of  historians — ^waa  not  oniv  born,  but,  aSr 


^iato«iteMBa^iAAswi^Wi«*«aM«*ri»^^MtaA*d 


*  Antenor  potuRmediis  elapsus  Acbivis, 
lUjrieos'peiietrsfesuius  atqim  intima  tutus 
ttegm  LibimwvDi  et  ftntem  guptmm  Tnaavl; 
Vnde  per  ora  novem  magnocum  murBMirs  uKMltis 
It  mare  promptuin  et  pelago  premit  anra  sonantL 
Hie  fomen  ille  urbem  Fatavi,  sedesque  locayit 
Teucrorum  et  genti  nomen  dedi^  armaque  fi^t 
Troia»;.iHin9  piocidacDBipestiiiij^ftie  ^iriewit. 

I8 
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we  may  fairly  conjecture  from  the  local  peculiarities  of  language^ 
which  adhered  to  him  during  life,  was  educated  at  Padua. 
SiUus  Italicus,  among  the  various  chieftains  whom  he  introduces, 
represents  Pedianus,  the  leader  of  the  Euganeans  and  Paduans, 
^the  Apono  gaudens  populus)  as  equally  excelling  in  the  arts  of 
war  and  peace,  and  dear  alike  to  Mars  and  to  the  Muses.  As  the 
verses  are  composed  in  the  best  style  of  Silius  and  likely  to  please 
the  reader,  I  insert  them. 

Poljdamenteus  juyenis  Pedianus  in  armis 
Bella  agitabat  atrox,  Trojanaque  semina  et  ortiia, 
Atque  Antenorea  sese  de  stirpe  ferebat. 
Haud  levior  generis  &nia,  sacroque  Timaro 
Gloria  et  Euganeis  dilectum  nomen  in  cnis. 
Huic  pater  Eridanus,  Yenetsque  ex  ordine  gentes, 
Atque  Apono  gaudens  populus,  seu  bella  cieret, 
Seu  Musas  placidus,  doctaeque  silentia  vits 
Mallet  et  Aonio  plectro  musieque  labores 
Non  ullum  dixere  parem ;  nee  notior  alter 
Gradiyo  juvenis,  nee  Phoebo  notior  alter.  xii.  S15. 

« 

The  love  of  knowledge,  the  partiality  to  learned  ease  here 
alluded  to,  was  probably  attributed  to  the  Chief,  because  in  some 
degree  characteristic  of  the  people — so  much  at  least  we  should 
infer  from  a  similar  passage  in  Homer  or  Virgil.  During  the 
various  revolutions  that  followed  the  fall  and  dismemberment  of 
the  Roman  empire,  Padua,  in  the  intervals  of  repose  that 
followed  each  successive  shock,  endeavoured  to  repair  the  shat- 
tered temple  of  the  Muses,  and  revive  the  sacred  firfe  of  know- 
ledge. Some  success  always  attended  these  laudable  exertions, 
and  a  beam  of  science  occasionally  broke  through  the  gloom  of 
war  and  barbarism*.  At  length,  the  university  was  founded  about 
the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  its  foundation  was  to  Padua 
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tiie  commencement  of  an  era  of  glory  and  prosperity.  Its  fame 
soon  spread  over  Europe,  and  attracted  to  its  schools  prodigious 
numbers  of  students  from  all,  even  the  most  remote  countries ; 
while  the  reputation  of  its  professors  was  so  great,  and  their 
place  so  honorable,  that  even  i^obles,  at  a  time  when  nobles  were 
considered  as  beings  of  a  more  elevated  nature,  were  ambitious 
to  be  enrolled  in  their  nmnber.  Eighteen  thousand  students  are 
said  to  have  crowded  the  schools  during  ages;  and  atnidst  the 
multitude  were  seen,  not  Italians  and  Dalmatians,  Greek  and 
Latin  Christians  only,  but  even  Turks,  Persians  and  Arabians,  are 
said  to  have  travelled  from  their  distant  countries  to  improves 
their  knowledge  of  medicine  and  botany,  by  the  lectures  of  the 
learned  Paduans.  The  catalogue  of  the  students  of  this  univer- 
sity is  rich  in  nmnbers  and  illustrious  names.  Petrarcha,  Galileo, 
and  Christopher  Columbus  applied  here,  each  to  his  favorite  art, 
and  in  classics,  astronomy  and  navigation,  collected  the  materials 
that  were  to  forin  their  future  fame  and  fortune.  But  universi- 
ties, like  empires,  have  their  eras  of  prosperity  and  their  periods 
of  decline;  science,  as  commerce,  oflen  abandons  its  favorite 
seat;  and  those  very  arts  of  medicine  and  anatomy  which 
flourished  for  so  many  centuries  in  Salerno  and  Padua,  have  long 
since  migrated  to  the  North,  and  seem  to  have  fixed  their 
temporary  residence  at  Gottingen  and  Edinburgh.  Of  eighteen 
thousand  students  six  hundred  only  remain,  a  number  which, 
thinly  scattered  over  the  benches,  is  barely  sufficient  to  shew 
the  deserted  state  of  the  once  crowded  schools  of  Padua.  This 
diminution  of  numbers  is  not  to  be  attributed  either  to  the 
ignorance  or  the  negligence  of  the  professors ;  to  the  defects  of 
the  system  of  instruction,  or  to  the  want  of  means  of  improve- 
ment. The  lecturers  are  men  of  zeal  and  abilities;  the  plan  of 
studies  is  the  result  of  long  and  successful- experience ;   and 
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Ubrwriesi  collections,  aad  eabmete  of  every  kinxl  are  nYtmerons 
aod  sAagmficent*  Moreoirer,  eocooragement  is  Dot  wanting, 
as  tbfi  places  of  prodfeasora  are  both.  iRcratire  and  bonorable, 
and  the  directors,  till  the  late  disastrous  revolution^  \fere  three 
Ymttmn  senators.  The  decrease:  of  numbers^  therefi»re^  at 
Pa<lu»t.  and  in  other  ancient  umrersities,  is  to  be  attribated 
tQ  the  establishnMKtt  of  sinsnlar  institutions  in.  other  countries, 
and  ^  genefal  multiplication  of  the  means  of  knowledge  orw 
tiw;  Christiao.  wodd.  Knowledge  is  now  fortonatelj  placed 
withi«.  the  «eacb  of  almost  every  village — the  most  abstruse 
science  may  be  learned  in  the  most  remote  comers — coUeges 
aod  semmries  have  been  planted  and  flourish  even  in  the 
polar  cicclcas;  and  youth  ini  almost  every  countoy,.  may  enjoy 
that,,  whicht  aa  ^oquent  ancient  consideirs  aa  one  of  the  greatest 
Ueasmgs  of  early  Hfie — home  education.* 


The  archiitiecture:  of  the  schools  or  university  is  admired  and, 
(  b^fve,  said  to  be  of  Palladio^ — tike  observatory^  the  botanieall 
j^rdeo^  hi  particular,  the  cabinet  of  nat«ral  philosc^hy,  contain-* 
ingp  a  pecidiafily  curious  collection^  o£  fossils^  the  haU  of  mid* 
wifry,  and  mdeed  most  of  the  dependencies  of  the:  Univaisity,. 
afle  grand,  in  their  kind^  well  fiirnished  and  well  supportedL  Am 
a^kuUftirat  lectum;  is,  I  believe,  peculiar  to  Padua,  and  cense* 
q/tiently  v^eiiy  hDflBOcai)^  to  it ;  especially  as:sa  large  a  space  as 
£y%een  acres  is  aUatted;  to.  thepco&ssor  for  experiments,  it  is  sin^ 
gulbr  that(  no.  »ch  ketureeKsts^iniaiiy  British  itnivemity,.  when  we. 
Qonsider  the  beodtof  the  natiaDnal  character  tii<  a  raral  lifir,  and  the 


^  BWfcepmeuijttCTndlttypwttparentttr  qmimmpatrift^)  aitt|mdicit»  contiiierentiir 
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great  encouragement  and  countenance  gifen  by  the  higher 
classes,  and  indeed  by  the  nation  at  large,  to  every  species  of 
agricultural  improvement. 

Besides  the  university,  there  are  in  Padua,  for  the  propagation 
of  taste  and  literature,  several  academies,  some  of  which  were 
opened  so  early  as  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
At  that  time  the  love  of  knowledge  and  classical  distinction 
seems  to  have  been  the  predominant  passito  of  the  Italians,  who 
were  then  like  the  ancient  Greeks — 

Pmter  kiidiMi  anUioi  miwi 

Others  have  been  established  in  the  last  century,  particularly 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  founded  by  the  senate  of  Venice.  Most 
of  these  institutions  are  supported  with  spirit,  not  only  by  the 
clergy,  but  moreover  by  the  gentry  of  Padua,  who  seem  to  take 
an  honorable  pride  in  the  literary  reputation  of  their  city. 

The  following  beautiful  lines  of  Naugerius,  a  poet  of  Im^i 
golden  days^  contain  a  fine,  though  concise  encomium,  on  Paduat 
and  may  be  considered  as  an  abridgment  of  its  history,  even  to 
the  present  period,  when  war  has  again  ravaged  its  vicinity,  and 
disfigured  its  edifices. 

Urbs,  quam  vetusto  vetas  ab  Ilio 
Post  fiita  Troum  tristia,  post  gmves 
Tot  patrie  ezhaustos  iniquo 
Tempore,  tot  pdago  labores, 
Ducente  demum  Pallade,  qua  rapax 
Ciiltos  per  agros  Medoacns  fluit, 
Dik  fretus  Antenor  secundis 
Condidit,  Euganeis  in  oris. 
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Tu  nuper  &  flos,  &  decus  urbium, 

Quascumque  tellus  Itala  continet: 
'  Magnas  tot  artes,  tot  virorum 
Ingenia,  &  studia  una  alebas. 

Te,  septicornis  Danubii  accola, 
Te  fulva  potant  flumina  qui  Tagi^ 
Longeque  semoti  Britanni 
Cultum  animi  ad  capiendum  adibant. 

At  nunc,  acerin  beu  saeva  neeessitas 
Fati,  severas  ut  pateris  vices : 
Ut  te  ipse  vastatam  vel  hosti 
Conspicio  miserandam  iniquo. 

Quid  culta  tot  pomaria  conqiierar  i 
Tot  pulchra  flammis  hausta  suburbia  ? 
Quid  glande  deturbata  ahena 
Moenia? 
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CHAP.  IV. 


THE  BBSNTA — ^TSNICE — ^ITS  MA.QNIFICBNC1S,  POWER,  BBOBNB- 
RAGT,  AND  FAItL — RVTirRN  TO  PADUA — THE  ENVIRONS  OF 
THAT  CITY — THE  FON8  APOITOS— ^OIXBS  EUOANRI — ^ARaUATO 
— rUAJL  AND  TOMB  OP  PBTRARCHA — OBaBRTATVONS  ON  HU 
CHARACTER. 

VvE  deferred  the  consideration  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Paduat 
till  our  return  from  Venice,  whither  we  hastened  in  order  to 
enjoy  the  few  remaining  days  of  the  expiring  carnival.  We 
accordingly  embarked  on  the  Brenta  about  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  February  the  twenty-first,  in  a  convenient  barge  drawn 
by  horses,  and  gUded  -  rather  slowly  down  the  river.  The 
country  through  which  it  flows  is  a  dead  flat,  but  highly  culti- 
vated, well  wooded,  and  extremely  populous.  The  banks  are 
lined  with  villages,  or  rather  littie  towns,  and  decorated  with 
several  handsome  palaces  and  gardens.  Among  these,  that  of 
Giovandle  at  Noventa,  two  miles  from  Padua ;  that  of  Pisani, 
at  Stra ;  of  Trona,  at  Dolo ;  that  of  Bembo,  at  Mira,  and  about 
ten  miles  farth^,  that  of  Foscari,  of  the  architecture  of  Palladio, 
merit   particular    attention.     These   celebrated   banks   havci 
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without  doubt,  a  rich,  a  Uvely,  and  sometimes  a  magnificent  ap« 
pearance,  but  their  splendor  and  beauty  have  been  much  exag- 
gerated or  are  much  faded,  and  an  EngUshman  accustomed  to 
^e  Thames,  and  the  villas  that  grace  its  banks  at  Richmond 
and  Twickenham,  will  discover  little  to  excite  his  admiration 
as  he  descends  the  canal  of  the  Brenta.  About  five  o'clock  we 
arrived  at  Fusina,  on  the  shore  of  the  Lagune,*  opposite  Venice. 
This  city  instantly  fixed  all  our  attention.  It  was  then  faintly 
illuminated  by  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  and  rising  from  the 
waters  with  its  numberless  domes  and  towers,  attended,  if  I  may 
be  allowed  the  expression,  by  several  lesser  islands,  each  crowned 
with  iU  «pire9  3a4  pinoacleis,  presented  the  ftppearsmce  of  a  v«st 
(s^%  99at^  on  ih^  vary  bosom  of  the  ocean.  We  ^onharked^ 
and  gliding  c^er  the  Lagime,  whose  surftk^e  unruffled  by  the 
sli^test  breeze,  was  as  smooth  as  the  most  poMshed  ^ass^ 
touched  at  the  island  of  St.  Georgio,  half  way,  that  is  two  miles 
froip  the  main  l^nd  on  one  side,  and  from,  Venice  oq  th» 
other 3^  and  tJi^n  enterip^  the  city,  rowed  up  the  grand  canal,  and 
p9ji3ed  under  the  Rialto;  admiring  a^  we  advanced,  the  various 
architecture  *nd  vast  edifices  that  Kpe  its  sides. 

^The  Laguae  ai^ the slialk>iv«  that bonbf  lie  wlu>Ie ccmg^ aad  exteiid 
Y^m ;  tliw  4ep4it  b^twepq  ififi  ci^  a|i4  1^  lam^  land,  m  from  ihvw  te  sU 
l^t  in  |enefal.  These  9hfUow9  are  p^ca^hii^  hpr  tjbe  vait  <](uantkie8  of  sand 
carried  dowo  bj  the  many  rivers  that  descepd  from  the  Alps  andftUmtothe 
Adriatic,  all  along^  its  western  shores.  Aavenna,  which  lies  much  lower  down, 
aB)ci#B%  stood  liha  Venieo  in  die  midst  of  waters;  it  is  sow  sufroandsd;  with 
IMi^  aa  Teni^  wiU  f  roh^l^lj  be  ere  loqg^  if  it  sboirfd  eontinne  suty^et  W  tht 
J^^std^n,  ij^yermneet.  The  repobUc  o^^pended  considerable  suva  in  deaosing^ 
the  caqal^  thqit  intersect  and  surrouod  the  city,  removing  obstaclq^  and  keeping  up 
the  depth  of  waters,  so  necessary  for  the  security  <^the  capital.  The  interest  of 
a  foreigQ  Bovereign  is  to  I^f  it  ope»  to  attack. 
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Venice  cannot  bo^t  of  a  very  iincient  origin,  nor  lias  it  dny 
direct  connection  Mith  Roman  stMj  And  classical  reoollectiotid } 
yet  I  doubt  much,  whether  any  town  ih  Italy>  not  even  eicept^ 
ing  Rome  itself^  contains  so  much  genuine  Roman  blood  >  is 
none  has,  certainly,  so  long  pteserved  the  tftie  spirit  of  tb« 
ancient  Romans,  t^ounded  by  Uie  itth&bitints  6f  Aqnileia^ 
Padua  and  other  Roman  colonies  bordering  on  the  Adriatic^ 
joined  probably  by  sevefal  from  the  itrtcri^r  provinces^  il 
escaped  the  alUwasting  sword  of  Alaric  and  Attila  ]  first  eludedi 
tiien  de^d  the  power  of  sncceeding  invaders^  and  n^er  »w  h 
barbarian  army  within  its  walls  tilt  the  fatal  epoch  of  17^i 
Its  fonnd^tiott  dates  ft&ta  the  year  481;  the  saccaslon  of 
Doges  or  Dnkes  from  the  year  697.  Its  name  is  derit^d  frdta 
the  Venett,  a  people  ti^iat  inhabited  alt  the  tfeighbcraritng  dOHSts^ 
and  appropriated  as  it  has  been,  from  a  very  ealfly  period  Ur  i^ 
is  a  sufficient  mottimient  of  the  origin  afid  humbets  6f  Hs 
founders,  and  first  inhabitants.  Its  gOvemmeivi  was  at  firii 
popular ;  as  the  power  sttid  ricbes^  df  ^  S^tate  increasedy  ^ 
influence  of  the  nobles  augmented;  at  intervals^  Ch#  Dity^ 
acquired  and  abused  the  soyer^g;nty ;  till  at  length,  after  six 
centuries  of  struggiesi,  the  aristoofiitic  piirty  pf<5vailed,  limited 
the  power  of  the  l!)oge,  eitcfnded  the  people,  atrtd  cOhfinecT  to  their 
own  bod^  all  the  authority  and  exercise  of'  government 

As  Venice  ma^  j«tly  be  considered  a  Roman  colony,  ^o  it 
bore  for  many  centuries  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  great 
parent  Republic.  The  same  spirit  of  liberty,  the  same  patriot 
passion,  the  same  firmness,  and  the  same  wisdom  that  charac-^ 
terized  and  ennobled  the  ancient  Romans^  seemed  to  revive 
in  the  Venetians,  and  pervade  every  member  of  tlieir  riski^ 
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state*  That  profound  respect  for  religion  alsoy  which  formed  so 
distinguished  a  feature  in  the  character  of  the  former,*  was 
equally  conspicuous  in  the  latter,  but  more  permanent  and 
effectual,  because  directed  to  a  better  object,  and  regulated  bj 
superior  information^  The  same  success  in  a  just  proportion  ac- 
companied the  same  virtues ;  and  we  behold  Venice,  from  dirt 
and  sea^weed^  rise  into  magnificence  and  fame,  extend  its  sway 
over  the  neighbouring  coasts,  wrest  towns,  islands,  and  whole 
provinces  from  mighty  potentates,  carry  its  arms  into  Asia  and 
Africa,  and  struggle,  often  successfully,  with  the  collected  force 
of  vast  empires.  As  its  greatness  rested  on  solid  foundations,  so 
was  it  permanent ;  and  Venice  may  boast  of  a  duration  seldom 
fdlowed  to  human  associations,  whether  kingdoms  or  common- 
wealths, thirteen  complete  centuries  of  fame,  prosperity  and  in- 
dependence. It  is  not  wonderfrd  therefore  that  this  republic 
should  have  been  honored  with  the  appellation  of  another 
Rome,  considered  as  the  bulwark  and  pride  of  Italy,  and  cele- 
brated by  orators  and  poets  as  the  second  fated  seat  of  independ- 
Ciice  and  empire. 

Una  Italum  regina,  altae  polcherrima  Romae, 

jSmuIa,  que  terri^  quae  dominaris  aquis! 
Tu  tibi  yel  reges  dves  finds;  O  decus!  O  lux 

AusoDie,  per  quam  libera  turba  sumus ; 
Per  quam  barbaries  nolns  non  imperat,  et  Sol 

Ezoriens  nostro  darius  orbe  micat  i 

Ad.  Syn.  ^amtax.  Iffr.  in.  Eleg.  1,  95. 

The  appearance  of  Venice  is  not  unworthy  of  its  glorious 


*  Et  si  conferre  volumus  nostra  cum  extemis,  coeteris  rebus  aut  pares  aut  etiam 
inferioi^  repeiiemur^  ReligioDe,  id  est,  cultu  Deorum,  midto  superiore6.-*Z>t 
Hoi.  Dtcr.  iL  3. 
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destinies.  Its  churches^  palaces,  and  public  buildings  of  every 
description,  and  sometimes  even  its  private  edifices,  have  in 
tiieir  size,  materials  and  decorations,  a  certain  air  of  magnifi-^ 
cence^  truly  Roman.  The  style  of  architecture  is  not  always 
either  pure  or  pleasing,  but  conformable  to  the  taste  that  pre* 
vailed  in  the  different  ages  when  each  edifice  was  erected. 
Hence,  the  attentive  observer  may  discover  the  history  of  archi- 
tecture in  the  streets  of  Venice,  and  trace  its  gradation  from  the 
soUd  masses  and  round  arches,  the  only  remains  of  the  ancient 
grand  style  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  centuries, 
through  the  fanciful  forms  and  grotesque  embellishments  of 
the  middle  ages,  to  its  revival  and  rcHestablishment  in  these 
latter  times. 

The  church  of  St.  Mark,  with  its  accompaniments,  its  tower, 
its  square,  its  library,  and  its  palace,  from  its  celebrity  siloi^^ 
deserves  the  traveller's  first  visit.  The  tower  has  neithcy  gtace^ 
in  its  form,  nor  beauty  in  its  materials.  Its  only  merit  .is  it? 
height,  which,  though  not  extraordinary  in  itself,  yet  firom  the 
flatness  of  the  lAirrounding  scenery,  gives  the  spectator  .^  very 
clear  and  advantageous  view  of  the  city  and  its  port  and 
shipping,  with  the  neighbouring  coasts,  and  aU  their  windings. 
The  famous  Piazza  de  S.  Marco,  surrounded  with  arcades,  iff 
more  remarkable  for  its  being  the  well  known  scene  of  Venetian 
mirth,  conversation  and  intrigue,  than  for  its  size  or  symmetry. 
It  is  inferior,  in  both  respects,  to  many  squares  in  many  grieat 
cities;  yet  as  one  side  is  the  work  of  Palladio,  and  the  whole  of 
fine  marble,  its  appearance  is  grand  and  striking.  The  church 
of  St.  Mark,  the  great  patron  of  the  city  and  republic,  occupies 
one  end  of  this  square,  and  terminates  it  with  a  sort  of  gloomy 
barbaric  magfiificence.    In  fiau:t,  the  five  domes  that  swell  from 


its.  roo^  and  the  paltry  decorations  that  cover  and  encumber  its 
pordcofii  give  it  extemailj  the  appearance  of  an  eastern  pagoda^- 
while  formed  withia  on  the  pkn  of  the  Greek  churches ;  and  like 
thenif,  adorned  with  clunxsy  mosaics,  it  is  dark^  heavy,  and 
sepulchral,  lliis  church  is  extremely  ancient,  it  was  begun  ia 
the  yeaur  829,  and  after  a  fire,  rebuilt  in  the  year  976.  It  was 
ornamented  with  mosaics  and  marble  in  107 1^^  The  form  of 
th^  ancient  &ibric,  evidently  of  eastern  origin,  may  perhaps 
throw  8om6  light  on  the  rise  of  the  style  called  gotbia  Its 
architects,  it  is  relatedy  were  ordered  by  the  Republic  to  spare  no 
expence,  aod  tx>  erect  an  ediiSce  su|>erior  in  sise  and  splendor 
to  any  then  existing.  They  took  Santa  Sophia  for  their  model, 
and  seem  to  have  imitated  its  form,  its  domes,  and  itd  bad  taste* 
But  if  riches  can  compensate  the  want  of  taste,  and  the  absence  of 
beau^,  the  church  of  St.  Mark  possesses  a  snfficientshare  tosupply 
the  deficiaicy,  as  it  is  ornamented  with  the  spoils  of  Constanti<« 
nople,  and  displays  a  profusion  of  the  finest  marbles^  of  alabasters, 
onyx,  emerald,  and  all  tbe  splendid  jewellery  of  the  East.  The 
celebrated  bronze  horees  stood  on  the  portico*  &cing^  the  pituusa. 
These  horses  are  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  Lysippus ;  they* 
ornamented  successively  different  triumphal  arches  at  Rome,  were 
transported  by  Constantine  to  his  new  city,  and  coYieveyed  thence 
by  the  Venetians,  when  they  took  and  plundered  it  kk  the  year 
130©.  They  were  erected  <hi  marble  pedestals  above  the  portico 
of  St.  Mark,  where  they  stood  nearly  six  himdred  years,  a 
trophy  of  the  power  of  the  republic,  till  they  were  removed 
to  Paris  in  the  year  1797,  and  placed  on  stone  pedestals  bdiind 
the  palace  of  the  Thuilleries,  where  they  remain  a  monmi^nt  of 
Fr^ich  treachery  and  injustice; 

As  it  is  not  my  intenticm  to  give  a  minute  dcsscription  of 
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Uie  omatmentd  or  riches  of  the  dmrch  of  St^  Mark,  I  shali 
cmly  observe^  that  they  merit  nroch  attention ;  and  that  t»  dis^ 
cover  the  ralue  of  the  internal  decorations,  a  very  minute 
impecttoQ  is  often  peodered  necessary  by  the  ^oommeBi  of  the 
place. 

The  reader  may  peiiiaps  wish  to  know  how  and  when  St 
Mark,  whose  hfe  and  evan^ical  writings  seem  to  have  no  ccqh 
Bectioa  with  the  Venetian  history,  acquired  such  CMi^derailioti 
in  the  city  of  Yeoice,  as  to  become  its  patron  Saint,  and  give 
his  name  to  the  most  splendid  and  oelebrated  of  its^  churches. 
The  ibUowing  account  may  possibly  satisfy  los  cnriosity.  Ifi 
the  year  eight  hundred  and  twenty-ntne,  two  Venetian  mer^ 
chants  of  the  names  of  Bono  and  Rostico,  then  at  Alexandria, 
tontrived,  either  by  bribery  or  stratagem,  to  porloi^  the  body  of 
St.  Mark,  at  that  time  in  the  possession  of  the  Miftsraihnen,  and 
convey  it  to  Venace.  On  its  arrival,  it  was  transported  to  the 
Zhical  palace,  and  depcsited  by  the  then  Doge  in  his  own 
f^taapeL  St.  Marie  was  shortly  after  declared  the  patroti  and 
protector  of  the  republic ;  and  the  lioti  which,  in  the  tuystic  vision 
of  Eaekiel,  is  supposed  to  represent  tibis  evangeifst,  was  ^em^ 
blazoned  on  its  standatds^^  a^  elevated  on  its  towers.  The 
Anarch  of  St.  Mark  was  er^ted  iimmec^ately  after  this  event, 
and  the  smnt  has  ever  since  letaroed  his  honors;  But  the 
reader  will  learn  witii  surprise,  thart  notwithstanding  these 
honors,  liie  body  of  the  evangelist  was  in  a  Very  short  space  of 
f&me  either  lost,  or  priviUi^ly  sold,  by  a  tribune  of  the  name  of 
Carozo,  who  usurped  the  ^kikedbtn^;  and  <k>  support  hims€!lf 
against  the  le^tisnate'  I>oge,  is  supposed  to  have  plundered  ^ 
treasury,  and  alienated  some  of  the  most  valuable  articfes.  Since 
that  period,  the  existence  of  the  body  of  S«.  Mark  has  never  been 
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publicly  ascertained,  though  the  VenetiaDS  firmly  maintain 
that  it  is  still  in  their  possessioa  The  place,  however,  where 
the  sacred  deposit  lies,  is  acknowledged  to  b^  an  tmdivulged 
secrety  or  perhaps,  in  less  cautious  language,  to  be  utterly  un- 
known. 

The  Piazetta,  opening  from  St  Mark's  to  the  sea  in  front,  and 
Uned  op  one  side  with  the  ducal  palace,  on  the  other  with  the 
public  library,  with  its  two  superb  pillars  of  granite  standing 
insulated  in  the  centre,  is  a  scene  at  once  grand,  airy,  and  from 
the  concourse  of  people  that  frequent  it,  animated.  Close  to 
St.  Mark's  stands  the  ducal  palace,  the  seat  of  the  Venetian  go- 
vernment, where  the  senate  and  the  different  councils  of  state, 
assembled  each  in  Uieir  respective  halls.  This  antique  fabric  is 
in  the  Gothic  or  rather  Saracenic  style,  of  vast  extent,  great 
solidity^  and  venerable  appearance.  Some  of  its  apartments  are 
spacious  and  lofly,  and  some  of  its  halls  of  a  magnitude  truly 
noble.  They  are  all  adorned  with  paintings  by  the  first  masters 
of  the  Venetian  school ;  and  Titian,  Paolo  Veronese,  and  Tin- 
tOTctto^  have  exerted  all  their  powers,  and  displayed  all  the 
charms  of  their  art  to  adoro  the  senate-house,  and  perpetuate 
the  glories  of  the  repuUic.  The  subjects  of  the  pictures  ate 
ti^en  either  firom  the  Scripture  or  the  history  of  Venice ;  so 
that  the  nobles,  when  assembled,  had  always  before  their  eyes 
incentives  to  virtue  and  examples  of  patriotism.  Tablets  idth 
inscriptions  were  suspended  over  the  tribunals  of  the  magistrates, 
ppinting  out  either  their  duties  in  particular,  or  those  of  the 
nobility  in  general.  The  style  is  often  diffusive,  but  the  senti- 
ments are  always  just.  The  following,  which  is  inserted  in  a 
picture  over  the  Doge's  seat,  in  one  of  the  council  chambers, 
may  serve  as  a  speciioen. 
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^  Qui  patriae  pericula  suo  periculo  expellunt,  hi  sapientes  putandi  sunt,  cum  et 
eum  quem  debent  honorem  reipub.  reddunt,  et  pro  multis  perire  malunt  quam 
cum  multis.  Etenim,  vehementer  est  iuiquum  vitam,  quam  a  naturft  acceptam 
propter  patriam  conservaverimus,  naturae,  cum  cogat,  reddere,  patriae,  cum  roget, 
non  dare.  Sapientes  igitur  aestimandi  sunt,  qui  nullum  pro  salute  patriae  pericu- 
liim  yitant.  Hoc  vinculum  est  hujus  dignitatis  qu&  fruimur  in  repub.  hoc  fim- 
damentum  libertatis.  Hie  fons  equitatis ;  mens  et  animus  et  consilium  et  sen- 
tentia  civitatis  posita  est  in  legibus.  Ut  corpora  nostra  sine  mente,  sic  civitas  sine 
lege.  Legum  ministri  magistratus.  Legum  interpretes  judices.  Legum  deniq. 
idcircd  omnes  servi  sumus,  ut  liberi  esse  possimus." 

It  would  have  been  happy  for  the  state,  if  the  nobles  had  been 
animated  by  these  principles  previous  to  the  French  invasion. 

The  courts  and  staircases  are  decorated  with  antique  statues ; 
marble  and  bronze  sliine  on  every  side,  and  the  whole  edifice 
corresponds  in  every  respect  with  the  dignity  of  its  destination. 

The  celebrated  Rialto  is  a  single,  but  very  bold  arch,  thrown 
over  the  Gran-Canale;  and  though  striking  from  its  elevation, 
span  and  solidity,  yet  sinks  almost  into  insignificance  when  com- 
pared with  the  beautiful  bridge  Delia  Trinita,  at  Florence,  or 
with  the  superb,  and  far  more  extensive  structures  of  Blackfriars' 
and  Westminster. 

The  arsenal,  occupying  an  entire  island,  and  thus  fortified,  not 
only  by  its  ramparts,  but  by  the  surrounding  sea,  is  spacious, 
commodious,  and  even  magnificent.  Before  the  gate  stands  a 
vast  pillar  on  either  side,  and  two  immense  lions  of  granite, 
which  formerly  adorned  the  Piraeus  of  Athens.  They  are 
attended  by  two  others  of  a  smaller  size,  all,  as  the  inscrip- 
tion informs  us,  "  Triumphali  manu  e  Pirao  direpta/'  The  stair- 
case in  the  principal  building  is  of  white  marble.     The  lialls, 
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lafge,  lofty,  and  commodious;  one  of  the  principal  is  decorated 
with  a  beautiful  statue  by  Canova,  representing  Fame  crowning 
the  late  Admiral  Emo,  the  Pompey  of  Venice,  the  last  of  her 
heroes*  In  short,  nothing  is  wanting  to  make  tliis  celebrated 
arsenal  perhaps  the  first  in  Europe;  excepting  that  for  which  all 
arsenals  are  built,  stores  and  shipping;  and  these  the  French  in 
their  late  invasion,  either  plundered  or  destroyed.  So  far  their 
rapacity,  howsoever  odious,  had  an  object  and  pretext ;  but  it 
is  difficult  to  conceive  any  motive,  excepting  an  innate  propen- 
sity to  mischief,  which  could  have  prompted  them  to  disfigure 
the  buildings  and  statues,  to  break  the  marble  stairs,  by  rolling 
cannon  balls  down  them,  and  to  dismantle  the  Bucentaur,  the 
famous  state  galley  of  the  republic.  Highwaymen  have  been 
known  to  spare  or  restore  a  seal,  a  ring,  a  trinket,  to  indulge  the 
whim  or  the  feelings  of  the  owner;  and  robbers  and  house- 
breakers refrain  from  damaging  furniture  which  they  cannot 
carry  away ;  in  the  same  manner  the  French  might  have  re- 
spected the  above-mentioned  monument  of  a  gallant  man,  and 
not  disfigured  it,  to  force  a  paltry  gold  pencil  fVom  the  hand  of  a 
figure  of  Fame  :  they  might  have  spared  a  gaudy  state  pageant, 
whose  antique  magnificence  had  for  ages  delighted  the  eyes,  and 
soothed  the  pride  of  the  Venetian  commonalty.  Yet  such  is 
the  peculiar  cast  of  this  people,  whose  armies  at  Venice,  in 
every  town  in  Italy,  and  indeed  in  almost  every  country  they 
have  over-run,  have  uniformly  added  insult  to  rapacity;  and 
wounded  the  feelings,  wliile  they  plundered  the  property,  of  the 
miserable  inhabitants. 

But  no  public  edifice  does  so  much  credit  to  the  state,  as  the 
noble  rampart  erected  on  the  Lido  di  Palestrina,  to  protect  the 
city  and  port  against  the  swell  and  storms  of  the  Adriatic. 
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This  vast  pile,  f<Hnned  of  blocks  of  Istriaa  sixxie,  resembliog 
marble,  runs  along  the  shore  for  the  space  of  nineteen  milest 
connecte  various  little  islands  and  towns  with  eajch  other,  ai|d  if 
completed,  would  excel  in  utility,  solidity^  extent,  and  perhaps 
beauty,  the  Piraeus,  the  m(^  of  Antium  and  Ancona,  and  aU 
other  similar  works  of  either  Greeks  or  Romans. 

Of  the  churches  in  Venice,  it  may  be  observed  In  0aQeral» 
that,  as  some  of  them  have  been  built  by  Palladio,  and  many 
raised  on  modds  designed  by  him,  ihey  ate  of  a  bett^  f  tyle  in 
architecture ;  and  also,  on  account  of  the  riches  £ind  r^i^ovs 
temper  of  the  Republic,  adorned  with  more  enagnific^iice  thm 
those  of  any  other  town  in  Italy,  if  we  except  th»  mati^hlew 
splendors  of  Roooue.  I  need  not  add,  ih»t  ^  talents  of  tho  €rM; 
Venetian  artists  have  been  exerted,  to  adorn  them  with  sculp* 
tores  and  paintimgs*  Of  these  churches  that  De  Salute,  ttiat 
De  Redemptore,  two  vodve  tepiples,  enected  by  tbe  Republic 
on  die  cessation  (tf  two  dreadful  pestilenees,  and  Ihat  of  8U 
Gtiorgio  Maggiore,  aie  very  noble ;  the  latter  in  pvartMCular^  m 
exquisaie  work  of  Palladio^  with  some  few  ^ofeets,  but  n$ioib0rf- 
less  beauties.  Hie  diutch  of  the  Domtoiean  fiiara,  8S.  <irie^ 
vanni  e  Paolo,  is  gothic;  and  remaflfiable  fer  a  chap^  of  Ibff 
Bksaed  Virgin,  lined  wkih  marble,  divided  into  pannejbi  eoetamr 
ing  €ach  a  piece  of  gospel  history,  reprostented  in  beauli^ 
basso  relievo.  But  the  peculiar  land  ^^haracteristie  onnasxen^  fif 
this  church  are  the  statues,  erected  by  the  lepiiUic  to  viany  of 
its  worthies,  and  the  superb  mausoleums  of  several  heroes  and 
do^.  The  materials  are  always  tiie  finest  macbles,  wd  t^eor- 
namaits  frequently  of  the  best  taste.  The  descriptions  as 
pompous  as  the  tombs  tioienisdvies,  carry  us  back  to  the  hefoie 
ages  of  ihc  republic ;  and  in  lofty  and  classicd  language,  f  elate 
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the  glorious  achievements  of  the  doges  and  warriors  of  ancient 
times.  The  appellations  of  Creticus,  Africanus,  Asiaticus,  grace 
the  tombs  of  the  most  honorable  chieftains,  and  seem  to  revive 
and  emulate  the  triumphs  and  the  titles  of  consular  Rome.  The 
conclusion  of  one  of  these  epitaphs  deserves  to  be  recorded  ;  it 
is  the  last  admonition  which  the  dying  hero  addresses  to  his 
countrymen.  "  Vosjustitiam  et  cancordiamj  quo  sempitemum  hoc 
sit  imperium^  conservdte/' 

Next  to  the  churches  we  may  rank  the  Scuole,  or  the 
chapels  and  halls  of  certain  confraternities,  such  as  that  of  St. 
Roth,  St.  Mark,  and  that  of  the  Mercatanti ;  all  of  noble  pro- 
portions and  rich  ftirniture,  and  all  adorned  with  paintings 
relative  to  their  respective  denominations,  by  the  best  masters. 

But  why  enlarge  on  the  beauty,  the  magnificence,  the  glories 
bf  Venice  ?  or  why  describe  its  palaces,  its  churches,  its  monur 
ments?  That  Liberty  which  raised  these  pompous  edifices 
in  a  swaibpy  marsh,  and  opened  such  scenes  of  grandeur  in  the 
middle  of  a  pool,  is  now  no  more !  That  bold  independence 
which  filled  a  few  lonely  islands,  the  abode  of  sea-mews  and  cor- 
morants, with  population  and  commerce,  is  bowed  into  slavery ; 
and  the  republic  of  Venice,  with  all  its  bright  series  of  triumphs, 
is  now  an  emjity  name.  The  city,  with  its  walls  and  towers,  and 
strl^fs,  still  reniains,  but  the  spirit  that  animated  the  mass  is 
fled.     Jacet  ingens  lit  tore  truncus. 

It  is  unnecessary,  therefore,  at  present,  to  enlarge  upon  the 
former  government  of  Venice ;  suflSce  it  to  say,  that  it  is  now 
a  petty  province  of  the  Austrian  empire,  and  that  of  all  its 
former  territories,  the  Seven  Islands  only,  once  considered  as 
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a  very  insignificant  part  of  the  Venetian  dominions,  enjoy  a 
nominal  and  precarious  independence.  The  unjust  and  cruel 
deed  of  destroying  a  republic,  weak  and  inoflfensive,  yet  respect- 
able from  its  former  fame,  belongs  to  Bonaparte ;  but  the  causes 
that  ;led .  to  it  must  be  sought  for  in  the  bosom  of  the  republic 
itself.  Had  the  same  virtues  wJiich  fostered  the  infant  common- 
wealth still  flourished  ;  had  the  courage  which  urged  it  so.  often 
to  unequal  contest  with  the  then  mighty  power  of  the  Ottonlans, 
continued  to  inspire  its  sons  ;  had  the  spirit  and  the  wisdom  that 
directed  its  councils  during  the  famous  league  of  Cambray,  influ- 
enced its  decisions  in  1797,  it  might  still  have  stood,  and  in  de- 
fiance of  the  treachery,  and  the  power  of  France,  have  preserved, 
if  not  all  its  territories,  at  least  its  honor  and  independence.  But 
those  virtues,  that  spirit,  that  wisdom,  were  now  no  more ;  they 
blazed,  out  for .  the  last  time  in  the  war  of  the :  Morea,^  and 
even  the  last  spark  died  away  with  the  gallant  Emo.  Luxury 
had  corrupted  every  mind,  and  unbraced  every  sinew.  Plea- 
sure had  long  been  the  only  object  of  pursuit ;  the  idol  to  whom 
the  indolent  Venetians  sacrificed  their  time,  their  fortune,  their 
talents.  To  attend  the  doge  on  days  of  ceremony,  and  act  their 
part  in  public  pageantry ;  or  perhaps,  point  out  in  the  senate  the 
best  mode  of  complimenting  some  powerful  court,  or  of  keeping 
or  patching  up  an  inglorious  peace  with  the  piratical  powers  of 
Africa,  was  the  only  business  of  the  nobility.  To  accompany 
their  chosen  Jadies,  to  while  away  the  night  at  their  casinos, 
and  slumber  away  the  day  in  their  palaces,  was  their  usual, 
their  favourite  employment.  Hence  Venice,  for  so  many  ages 
the  seat  of  independence,  of  commerce,  of  wisdom,  and  of  enter- 
prise, gradually  sunk  from  her  eminence,  and  at  length  became 
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the  foul  abode  of  eflfeminacy,  wantonness^  and  ddbanchery.  Her 
aiBenal,  where  so  many  storms  once  fermented,  and  whence  so 
many  thunderbolts  had  been  krrelled  at  the  aspiring  head  of  the 
Turk,  resigning  its  warlike  furniture,  became  a  scene  of  ban* 
quettiog;  and  instead  of  resounding  to  the  stroke  of  the  anvil, 
reechoed  to  tiie  dance  and  the  concert.*  In  short,  this  once 
proud  and  potent  republic,  tike  some  of  the  degenerate  Emperors 
of  Rome,  seemed  to  prefer  the  ^ories  of  the  theatre  to  thoae 
of  the  field,  and  willingly  rested  its  modem  claim  to  consi'^ 
d^ation,  on  the  pre-eminent  exbibntions  of  its  weU-koown 
caraival.*!* 

Trom  a  people  so  d^raded,  so  lost  to  bold  and  manly  sCTti^ 
ments,  no  generous  exertions,  no  daring  enterprize  is  to  be  ex^ 
pected  in  the  hour  of  danger.  It »  their  policy  to  temporize,  to 
wdgh  chances,  to  flatter  the  great  contending  powers,  and  tfieir 
fkte  must  be  to  sink  under  the  weigfaft  of  the  victorioiB*     Such 


^  Setend  noble  halls  m  tl»  asBcndi  had  lieen  ibr  it  loRgr  tiaie  apyropiJalad  <« 
tfia  eBlerUinmeat  of  rcyal  fuesl^  and  stEaqgeraof  veiy  great  dUtindioiL 

t  ^  In  Iktti,  un  oerto  Egoismo  sempre  &tale  alle  republdidie,  nn  reflembileraf- 
fredamento  di  quel  zelo  patrio  che  tuto  jfotinse  gfi  aristooratioi  dei  paasati 
mooHjXmM,  fldBa demeiiea  sei ttibnali, onde rinanevano t deUtti senn  ilcastigo 
ddle  XiCggi  pl«8eritte,  ana  carta  fiuulUi  di  pn^palare  i  secreti  del  Senate,  sorpassata 
oon  indolenza  dagF  inquisitori  dello  litato,  una  non  curanza  delle  cose  sacre  e 
religiose^  un  immoderate  spirito  di  passatempi,  una  scandaloea  impudenza  neDe 
donne,  un  liberttnagg^o  posato  per  com  dire  in  trionib  negfi  nofliiai  erano  fra  gli 
altri  dbordilii  die  donuaavano  in  una  parte  di  Fatrisi,  e  dt  Gittadini  d'ogni  eondi** 
aione  m  in  Venecia,  che  nello  Staio.  Ne  &nao  fede  ^'  intemi  soonvolgimenti 
degli  anni  1762  e  1780,  e  la  Loggia  de  Liberi  Muratori  scoperta  nel  1785,  in 
che  deuni  rispettabili  soggetti  aveviMo  ingresso :  Queste  fiirono  le  cagioni  est* 
rinseche,  che  disponevano  Fedifido  ad  un  imminente  pericolo  di  crbllare." — Sudi  is 
the  admowledgment  of  a  Venetian  author.  RaccoUaj  vol.  \.p*  16. 
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was  the  destiny  of  Venice.  After  having  first  insulted,  and  then 
courted  the  French  repuUic,  it  at  length,  with  all  th^  mean3  of 
defence  in  its  hands,  resigned  itself  to  treacherous  irieedship; 
and  sent  a  thousand  boats,  to  transport  the  armies  of  France 
from  the  main  land  over  the  Lagune,  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
city.  The  English  commodore  in  the  Adriatic,  protested  against 
such  madness,  and  offered  to  defend  the  city  with  his  own  ships 
— in  vain!  The  people,  who  are  always  the  last  to  Ipse  a  sense  of 
national  honor,  expressed  their  readiness  to  stand  forth  and 
defend  their  country--in  vain !  The  nobles  trembled  for  their 
Italian  estates;  and  in  the  empty  hope  of  saving  their  income 
betrayed  their  coimtry,  and  submitted  to  plttnder»  slavery,  and 
indelilde  disgrace.  Not<me  ann  was  raised,  not  one  sword  was 
drawn,  and  Venice  fell,  self-betrayed,  and  tb^efore  unpitied^ 
Her  enemies  pimished  ber  pus^latiimity,/by  pillaging  her  public 
and  h^r  private  treasures,  defacing  her  edifices,  stripping  hoc  arr 
senal,  carrying  away  her  trophies,  and  then  handing  her  ov^  a| 
a  contemptible  priae,  to  a  foreign  dei^L  A  fj^emendous  leraon 
to  rich  and  effeminate  nations  to  rouse  them  to  ez^tion,  and 
to  prove,  if  such  proof  were  wanting,  that  independence  WAst 
be  pi^sserved,  as  it  can  only  be  obtained,  by  the  swoid;  that 
money  may  purchase  arms,  but  not  freedom :  tiJEiat  subm]ssk>n,  ever 
excites  contempt;  and  that  determined,  heroic  resbtance,  even 
should  it  iiEiil,  challenges  and  obtains  consideration  and  faoncfr. 

Htm  tamen  ignavsb 

qtMUB^t  HOB  ardua  virtus 
Sagiaea  manu  •  •  •  « 
Ignorantque  datofl^  ne  quisquam  serviat,  enses.  Lucak. 

The  population  of  Venice,  previous  to  the  late  revolution, 
QOUnted  to  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  souk ;  it  is 
pposed,  since  that  event,  to  have  decreased  considerably,  and 
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will  probably,  if  the  present  order  of  things  should  unfortunately 
last,  continue  to  diminish,  till,  deserted  like  Sienna  and  Pisa, 
this  city  shall  become  a  superb  solitude,  whose  lonely  grandeur 
will  remind  the  traveller,  that  Venice  was  once  great,  and  in- 
dependent. 

The  state  of  society  in  Venice  seems  to  be  upon  a  more  en- 
larged scale  than  formerly ;  the  casinos  indeed  continue  still  to  be 
the  places  of  resort,  of  card-parties  and  suppers ;  but  various 
houses  are  open  to  strangers ;  and  balls  and  concerts,  and  club 
dinners  given  frequently ;  to  all  which  introduction  is  not  diffi- 
cult. The  carnival  w&s  distinguished  by  plays  in  the  day,  and 
masked  balls  at  night;  the  illumination  of  the  theatre  on  such 
nij^ts  is  very  beautiful.  One  species  of  theatrical  amus^nent  at 
this  season  is  singular.  It  is  a  regular  farce,  carried  on  at 
all  hours ;  so  that  the  idle  part  of  the  community  may,  if  they 
please,  pass  all  the  twenty-four  hours  in  the  play-house,  fall 
asleep,  and  awake,  go  out  and  come  in,  and  still  find  the  play 
going  on  with  its  usual  spirit.  In  such  pieces,  the  actors  seem  to 
be  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  their  own  ingenuity  for  the  dia- 
logue, which,  however,  seldom  flags  for  want  of  materials ;  such 
is  their  natural  talent  for  repartee  and  buffoonery. 

A  person  accustomed  to  the  rides,  the  walks,  the  activity  of 
ordinary  towns,  soon  grows  tired  of  the  confinement  of  Venice, 
and  of  the  dull,  indolent,  see-saw  motion  of  Gondolas.  He 
longs  to  expatiate  in  fields,  and  range  at  large'  through  the 
streets,  without  the  encumbrance  of  a  boat  and  a  retinue  of 
Gondolieri.  We  therefore  left  Venice  on  the  sixth  of  March, 
without  much  regret,  and  embarking  at  the  inn  door,  proceeded 
towards  Fusina.     As  we  rowed  over  the  Lagune,  we  prevailed 
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upKNi  our  goncbQfieri  to  sing,  accordjn^  to  an  fiacient  custom,  men- 
tJouad,  I  thinfc,  fej  A^ddscw,  ^(MBe  flbanzas  of  Tasm ;  but  lioMrev^r 
heautififtl  the  poetrj  rmght  be,  ive  tduMig^  ihe  tune  imd  ^exeeu- 
Hon  no  wajs  superior  to  tkat  4[if  a  «comitttm  baUad  in  tbe  streeto 
of  London^  Urn  dafisical  ndde  of  ^iigiog  verses  jdteraately, 
the  Temaam  of  die  aneieat  pastoral,^  w  long  pne^errod  in  Italy, 
has  JMen  much  an  rthe  decline  in  ¥enice  siaoe  ^e  ^endi 
iuTaaton^  idnch  has  damped  the  ardor  of  die  people,  and  almost 
extin^tiished  their  aaturai  mardt  and  vkadty.  From  Fusma  v^^e 
Mcenided  ifae  IBsnita  in  the  same  mmner  as  me  had  desc^Mled 
it,  and  an&vediate  at  Padua. 

The  mcxft  morning,  after  a  second  visit  to  the  most  remarkable 
edUfices,  rack  as  St  lustiua,  the  Santo,  the  Catlie^al,  the 
StlciMtfj  we  tamed  ow  thou^As  to  ihe  neigbfbouriog  coun^, 
and  oonndered  Mfkedt  objects  it  pres^ited  to  our  curiosity.  The 
waatm  tfiomtains  and  balAis  of  Aponus,  now  caHed  Apono,  tie 
about  four  miles  fi^om  Padua,  lliey  urare  frequented  by  the 
andent  Romans  wmIot  the  Emperors,  and  have  been  cdebrated 
by  Claudian,  attd  the  Goithic  ii^iag  Theodcoiie,  in  long  and 
elaborate  descriptions  in  TOO'se  a»d  prose.^  %ese  writers  attri« 
bute  to  them  many  strange  and  wondeififl  effects ;  however, 
making  all  due  allowances  for  poetiqal  exaggeraition,  the  waters 
are  in  many  cases  4)f  jgrwt  advaata^e. 


■^1^— ^  11  m      •       ^i^^— ^p«^—i ^p     I      la  ^i^— «»K^w>*X^»f****»i 


*  Alternis  dicetis,  amaiit  alteina  Ciuneiue. 

t  The  principal  efects  are  described  in  fhe  following  verses.    Claudian  ad« 
dresses  himself  to  the  fimnMin  t 

Felices,  j>roprium  qui  te  niAruere  cqIpo^i 
Fas  quibus  est  Aponon  juris  habere  sui; 

VOL.  I.  M 
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About  seven  miles  southward  of  Padua,  rises  the  ridge  of  hills 
called  the  Colli  Euganei,  still  retaining  the  name  of  one  of  the 
earliest  tribes  that  peopled  the  Paduan  territory.  These  moun- 
tains, for  so  they  might  justly  be  termed,  if  the  enormous 
swell  of  the  neighbouring  Alps  did  not  in  appearance  diminish 
their  elevation,  were  formerly,  it  seems,  inhabited  by  a  race  of 
soothsayers,  who  vied  with  the  Tuscans  in  the  art  of  looking 
into  futurity.  One  of  these  seers,  according  to  Lucan,  beheld 
the  battle  of  Pharsaha  while  seated  on  his  native  hill,  and  des- 
cribed to  his  astonished  auditor^,  all  the  vicissitudes  of  that 
bloody  contest*,  on  the  very  morning  on  which  it  took  place. 

Aulus  Gellius  relates  the  same  story,  but  attributes  it  to  a 
priest  of  the  name  of  Cornelius,  a  citizen  of  Padua,  without 
mentioning,  as  he  frequently  does,  the  author  from  whom  he 
derived  the  tale.  But,  whether  it  was  a  Paduan  priest  or  an 
Euganean  soothsayer  who  was  giffced  with  this  extraordinary 
power  of  vision^  it  proves  at  least  that  claims  to  the  faculty 


Non  illis  terrena  lues,  oorrupta  nee  Austri 

Flamina  nee  scvo  Sirius  igne  hoeet  .... 
Quod  si  forte  malus  membris  exuberat  humor 

Languida  vel  nimio  viscera  felle  rirent ; 
Non  venas  reserant,  nee  vulnere  vulnera  sanant, 

Pocula  nee  tristi  gramine  mista  iMbunt : 
Amissum  Ijmphis  reparant  impune  vigorem, 

Pacaturque,  aegro  luxuriant^  dolor.  Eidyl.  Jpon. 

♦  Euganeo,  si  vera  fides  memorantibus,  Augur 

CoUe  sedens^  Aponus  lerris  ubi  fiimifer  exit, 
Atque  Antenorei  dispergitur  unda  Timavi, 
Venit  summa  dies,  geritur,  res  maxima,  dixit, 
Impia  concurrunt  Pompeii  et  Caesaris  arma-  Luc.  vii.  1ft?. 

(The  poet's  geography  is  not  very  accurate.) 
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termed  second  sight,  are  not  confined  to  modem  times,  or  to 
the  northern  regions  of  Great  Britain.* 

t 
In  one  of  the  recesses  of  these  momitains  stands  the  village  of 
Arquato,  distinguished  by  the  residence  of  Petrarcha,  during  the 
latter  years  of  ids  life,  and  by  his  death,  whicJi  took  place  in  the 
year  1374.  He  was  buried  in  the  church-yard  of  the  same 
village,  and  a  monument  was  erected  in  his  honor.  This  mo^ 
nument,  and  his  villa,  have  been  preserved  by  the  people 
with  religious  care,  and  continue  even  now  to  attract  a  number 
of  literary  visitants  of  all  countries,  who,  as  they  pass  through 
Padua,  fail  not  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  manes  of  Petrarcha. 
The  road  to  Arquato,  as  far  as  Monte  Selice,  runs  along  a  canal, 
over  a  very  flat  and  a  very  fertile  country,  bearing  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  some  of  the  finest  parts  of  the  Netherlands,  Villas 
and  large  villages  lie  thick  around,  and  the  scene  on  every 
side  gives  the  traveller  an  idea  of  plenty  and  population.  To 
relieve  the  flatness  of  the  country  immediately  around,  the 
Colli  Euganei  rise  in  various  forms  in  the  front,  and  Monte 
Selice  (or  Silicis),  in  particular,  strikes  the  eye  by  its  lofly  conical 
form.  About  eight  miles  from  Padua,  on  the  banks  of  the 
canal,  stands  the  castle  of  the  Obizzi,  an  ancient  and  illustrious 
family  of  Padua.  This  edifice  is  pretty  much  in  the  style  of  the 
old  castles  of  romance.  Lofly  rooms,  long  galleries,  winding 
staircases,  and  dark  passages,  fit  it  admirably  for  the  purposes  of 
a  novelist,  and  render  it  equally  proper  for  the  abode  of  a  great 
baron,  the  receptacle  of  a  band  of  robbers,  the  scene  of  nightly 
murders,  or  the  solitary  walk  of  ^osts  and  spectres.      But  the 
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pcedoriHiiant  taste  0#  Ae  country  ha*  fitted  itvtpm  b.  style  well' 
calculated  to  dispel  these  gloomy,  transafpine  illusions,  and  cure 
the  spectator's  mind  of  its  Gothic  terrors.  The  apartments  are 
adocned  witlL  painting,  some  of  which  are  inJrescOj  on  the  walls^ 
Kpreacnting  thegtovies  and  achievenientsf  of  the  Obizsrian  heroJ^s 
'm  days  ©f  oid,  aod  others  ott  eaeyas,  being  originals  or  copies  of 
gmoM  masters.  The  gaBeries,  aaid  one  in  particular  of  very 
comiAajable  fength,  are  filled  with  Roman  antiquities,  altars, 
yaan,  amour,  inscriptioiia^  pillars,  &c.  On  the  whote,  the  castle 
it  vesy  curixMB^  and  ought  to  be  made  the  object  of  a  particular 
Ytoit,.  as  dsa  incidenial  hour  is  not  sufficient  for  an  examination 
in  dfitaoi  of  the  various  euiiositiefir  it  contains. 

A  littk  b^ond  the  village  of  Cataio,  we  turned  off  froni  the  high 
nady  and  qtHttiiyg  our  carriage  oa  account  of  the  swampiness  of 
th©  country,  walked!  or  rewed  along  through  lines  of  wiBows,  or 
€Wer  tracts  irf  marshy  land,  for  two  or  three  miles,  tin  we  beg^n 
tori  ascend  the  inmnitain.    Arquato  is  prettily  situated  on  the 
Borthera.  iMe  of  a  high  hrll,  with  a  rallQT  below  it,  winding 
thscfi^  the  Euganean  ridge.    It  is  not  a  vteiy  large,  but  a  neat 
inilfegei      P»tra»€ha's^  WHa  is  at  the  extremity  farthest  ;from 
Padua.    It  cona»s«a  of  two^  floors.    The  first  is  used  for  fanning 
purposes,,  as  i^  i>s  anrnexed  id  a  farmer's  house..  The  seconiJ 
stocy  contains^  ftre  rooms',  three  of  which  are  large,  and  two 
doseto ;  the  middle  room  seems  to  bare  been  used  as  a  reception 
loom  or  hall ;  that  on  the  right  is  a  kitchen ;  that  oa  the  lefl 
has  two  closets^  one  of  which  might  have  been  a  study,  the 
other  a  bed-chamber.     Its  fire-place  is  high,  and  its  postes  fuU-^ 
gine  nigri.    To  the  chief  window  is  a  bakoay ;  the  view  thaiee 
towards  the  opening  of  the  valley  on  the  side,  and  in  the  front, 
towards  two  lofly  conical  hills,  one  of  which  is  topped  with 
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a  convent,  is  calm  and  pleasing*  The  only  deeoration  of  the 
apartments  is  a  deep  border  of  grotesque  painthrg,  running  as  a 
cornice  under  the  ceiling ;  an  old  smoakjr  picture  over  the  fire-- 
place in  the  kitchen,  said  by  the  good  people  to  be  an  original 
by  Michael  Angela^  and  a  table  and  chair^  all  apparently,  the 
picture  not  excepted,  as  cAA  w  the  boose  itself.  On»  the  table  is  a 
large  book,  an  Album,  containing  tire  names,  and  sometimes  the 
sentiments,  of  various  visitants.  The  following  verses  are  in* 
scribed  in  th^  first  page ;  they  are  addressed  to  thcf  traveller. 

Ttt  cbe  devoW>  al  iagr^dbevgo  nvn 

Ove  s'aggira  ancor  Foinbra  immortale 

Di  clu  un  di  vi  depose  il  corpo  firale, 
1a  Fatriar,  il  nome,  B  ieou  turn  qtd  scrive* 

* 

THat  walls,  asa  covmed  .vnAK  mmes,  coaiplimeBl^  and  Teem. 
13elmfed  the  bonds;  is  a  gaideo^  with  a  snail  lodge  far  ikm 
gardener,  and  dbe  Iruirtei  of  Ji^  towei  odverad  vhAh  ivy.  A  narranr 
vfaik  leads*  throogb  it,,  and  contiiiae»  along  tiie  side  of  the 
bfM,  under  tiie  shade  of  olive  trees ;  a  soMtary  lauieV^  still  liagen 
beside  the  pati^.  and!  recals  to  mind»  a€  once,faD<ii  tiie  poet  and 
iftie  loi^ei ;  13ie  hill  ascends  sieep  ffom  the  giMPdeay  aad  vnaAiug 
umndy  do9ei  the  vale  and  'the  ptroe^pecti  its  broken,  sides  me 
wdll  cdhnvated,  interspefssed  witk  olives  and  cottaget.  It  was 
already  evening  when  we  arrived.  After  having  examhied 
the  house,  we  walked  for  some  time  in  the  garden ;  a  thousand 
violets  perfumed  the  air ;  tbe^  Big^ngiJe  was  oecasionaUy 
.  heard,  as  if  making  its  ftrvt  essay ;  mid,  exeeptkig  1ms  evening 
song,  ^^  most  musical,  most  melancholy,'^  all  was  still  and  silent 
around.    The  place  and  the  scenery  seemed  so  well  described 

t 

^  ftismwessaiytoremaiitheve,  onceford^thattheit^^  istbefay* 

Me^  ike  laiirai  «Ctllo  uncMuli. 
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in  the  following  beautiful  lines,  that  it  was  impossible  not  to 
recollect  and  apply  them,  though  probably  intended  by  the 
poet  for  another  region. 

Qui  non  palazzi,  non  teatro,  o  loggia, 

Ma'n  lor  vece  un  abete,  un  faggio,  im  pino, 

Tra  I'erba  rerde,  e'l  bel  monte  vicino 

Onde  se  scende  poetando  e  poggia, 

Levan  di  terra  al  del  nostro  intelletto. 

E'l  rosignuol  che  dolcemente  all*  ombra 

Tutte  le  notti  si  lamenta  e  piagne.  Son.  x. 

The  garden  is  entirely  neglected,  but  the  house  is  kept  in 
good  repair,  a  circumstance  which  cannot  but  reflect  much 
honor  on  the  spirit  of  the  proprietor  and  inhabitants  of  the 
village,  when  it  is  considered  that  more  than  four  hundred  years 
have  now  elapsed  since  the  death  of  Petrarcha,  and  that  many 
a  destructive  war  has  raged  in  the  country,  and  many  a  wasting 
army  passed  over  it  since  that  event.  His  body  lies  interred 
in  the  church-yard  of  the  village  in  a  large  stone  sarcophagus, 
raised  on  four  low  pillars,  and  surmounted  with  a  bust.  As  we 
stood  and  cont^nplated  the  tomb  by  the  pale  light  of  the  moon, 
we  indulge  the  caprice  of  the  moment,  and  twining  a  branch  of 
laurel  into  the  form  of  a  crown,  placed  it  on  the  head  of  the  bust, 
and  hailed  the  manes  of  the  Tuscan  poet  in  the  words  of  his 
admirer. 

Deh  pioggia,  o  vento  rio  non  (accia  scomo 

All*  ossa  pie ;  sol  porti  grati  odori 

L'aura  che'l  del  suol  far  puro  e  sereno. 

Jjascin  le  ninfe  ogni  lor  antro  ameno 

£  raccolte  in  corona  al  sasso  intomo, 

Liete  ti  cantin  lodl  e  spargan  fiori  t  Aless.  Piceoiamini. 

Several  of  the  inhabitants  who  had  gathered  round  us,  during 
this  singular  ceremony,  seemed  not  a  little  pleased  with  the 
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wbim,  and  cheered  us  with  repeated  viva's  as  we  passed  through 
the  village,  and  descended  the  hill.  Though  overturned  by  the 
blunder  of  the  drivers,  and  for  some  time  suspended  over  the 
canal  iV^ith  imminent  danger  of  being  precipitated  into  it,  yet 
as  the  night  was  bright  and  warm,  and  all  the  party  in  high 
spirits,  the  excursion  was  extremely  pleasant. 

Few  names  seem  to  have  been  so  fondly  cherished  by  con- 
temporaries, or  treated  with  so  much  partiality  by  posterity,  as 
that  of  Petrarcha.  This  distinction  he  owes  not  so  much  to  his 
talents,  or  even  to  his  virtues,  as  to  the  many  amiable  and  en- 
gaging qualities  which  accompanied  them,  and  set  them  off  to  the 
greatest  advantage*  As  an  orator,  an  historian,  and  a  poet,  he 
had  even  in  his  own  time  many  rivals,  perhaps  in  Boccaccio  an 
equal,  and  in  Dante,  undoubtedly  a  superior.  But  in  pleasing 
manners,  generous  feelings,  warm  attachment,  and  all  the  grace- 
ful, all  the  attractive  accomplishments  of  Ufie,  he  seems  to  have 
surpassed  every  public  character  of  his  time,  and  to  have  en- 
gaged universal  and  unquahfied  admiration.  Gibbon  asserts 
that  the  literary  reputation  of  Petrarcha  must  rest  entirely  on 
his  Latin  works,  and  insinuates  that  his  sonnets  are  trifles ;  that 
his  passion  was,  in  his  own  opinion,  and  in  that  of  his  contem- 
poraries, criminal ;  and  that  Laura,  the  mother  of  ten  children^ 
could  have  possessed  few  of  the  charms  ascribed  to  her  by  the 
poet.  Though  I  have  no  particular  inclination  to  enter  the  lists 
as  champion  of  the  lady's  charms,  yet  I  may  venture  to  observe, 
that  a  matron  who  died  at  the  age  of  forty  or  forty-two,  may 
possibly  have  been  very  beautiful  at  the  age  of  nineteen  or 
twenty,  when  the  poet  first  beheld  her;  that  female  beauty 
sometimes  survives  forty,  however  fatal  that  age  may  be  to  it  in 
general ;  that  it  is  less  liable  to  fade  when  it  consists  more  in 
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expFCBsioti  ihsffi  in  color  aad  firesfaness;  und^  m  fine,  tl 
Laura,  if  ivte  may  beiieire  her  loyeac,  possessed  both 
bean  ty,  yet  she  excelled  in  the  former. 


Le  creqpe  chiome  d'or  puro  lucente 

E'l  lampeggiar  dell  angelico  riso  •  •  •  •       II  Parte.  Sonn.  S4. 

Le  perle  in  ch'  [amor]  frange  ed  afirena 
Dold  parole  I  Parte.  Sonn.  184. 


Are  perishable  charms  willioirt  doubt,  and  liable  to  -very  rapid 
decay.    But, 

Leggiadria  singolare  e  pellegrina ; 

£*1  cantar  cbe  nell  ^nima  si  sente : 

L*  andar  celeste,  el  vago  qpirto  aidente :  * 

BtgU  •oochi  dke  i  cor  fiumoviirijti:: 

Colfdir  pien  d'  intelletti,  ddd  ed  alii: 

£1  bel  tacere,  e  quel  sanfi  costumi !  I  Parte.  Sonn.  178. 

These  aaic  diarms  which  emanate  directJy  from  the  mind,  and 
seem  aknost  to  enjoy  «K)me  portion  of  its  pure  and  imperishable 
BateH*e.  Lamfa,  therefore,  may  still  be  aHowed  to  retain  her 
honors,  and  continue  to  rank  among  ihe  celebrated  beauties  of 
ancient  times,  'Qltra  le  beUe  heUa.^ 

Ass  to  the  poefs  passrioB,  it  was  undoubtedly  misplaced, 
encesBix^,  and  hi^y  reprdiensible;  but  Iris  contenipoTari^ 
do  not  seera  to  have  considered  it  in  Ifhat  li^,  especially 
as  it  >never  broke  out  in  any  guilty  deed,  or  even  indeco- 
fouB  expression.  The  author  of  his  life,  BeccadeBi,  a  man 
of  unblemished  morals  and  reputation,  and  an  arc"6bishop,  de- 
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dares  thait  PetmrchaT^  attachfneiit  Was  ttinocent  kn  itself,  and 
beneficial  ia  itt  consieqtiencesy  as^  it  caUed  f<Mrth  tha  powere 
df  ibe  poet's  genkis,  and  contiibuted  in  a  hi^  degree  to  the 
parfecticm  of  bis  laegtia^  4tid  tbe:  boaor  of  his  country.  P^ 
trarcha  himself  coildeotai^  «tnd  applaiids^  bis  owe  passioui  a)- 
ti»tiaitely ;  Hepr^seliting  it  sioBietiiites  as  having  preserved  Mm 
ikmi  the  tndulgeiu^  of  low  grdreUiiig  af^petites^  nod  lOgsd 
him  to  tbo  ptmfuit  of  faonoriible  famA*;  and  at  other  tinieB 
lamenting  it  as  a  guilty  weakness,  to  which  he  sacrificed  his  tifiafo, 
and  devoted  talents  destined  for  nobler  objects.-f-  But,  notwith** 
standing  the  severity  of  thii^  sfilf«C€Bfwe»  he  coAtiaued  either  to 
compose  or  correct  the  strains  that  love  inspired,  not  only  for 
several' ytaw  after  tbe  death  c^  its  object,  but  even  to  the  Aear 
approach  of  his  oi^ :  a  cftcumstatfcte  tvhich,  considering  the 
r^gioOB  turn  of  h^s  miiid,  p£U^ctilari^y  ki  his  latter  dayd,  proves 
that  he  attached  no  eriwhl^ty  to  the  p^issiott  itsetf,  since  he 
codd  indulge  liitilBelf  io  freely  in  its  recc^lettion. 

As  to  tile  dofiiitets  of  '^^stn^fdai&y  in  the  eyes  of  a  m<)raUst  they  att 
tride^,  and  so  are  the  degies  of  !^iiOpertitis  aiyd  Tibullos,  and  aft 
the  ntEuuerotis  jtoetns,  both  atitieut  and  modems  <9tat  tfeat  the 
saflie'^ry  and  tmsubstatitis^stilAjeet;  but  trinkets  may  derive  value 
ttbth  their  materials  and  i^oribnanship,  and  even  loveson^  tnay 
acqnire  both  importatice  and  interest  fVom  their  langMge  und 
tientiments.  <j^nius  commtmicates  its  own  dignity  to  eVery  sub^ 
jectthalt  it  chooses  to  handle;  it  can  give  weight  to  ilisignifidEuice; 
and  make  even  an  amorous  ditty  the  vehicle  of  awful  ti-uthk 
attd  «sefii|*  fe^sons.  This  observation  is  more  a:pplicable  per- 
haps to  Petrarchatiian  to  any  other  poet,    Equal,  t  liad  almoist 
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said  superior,  in  felicity  of  expression,  and  harmony  of  language, 
to  his  Roman  predecessors,  he  rises  far  above  them  in  delicacy 
of  thought,  and  dignity  of  sentiment.  He  borrows  no  embel- 
lishments from  the  fictions  of  mythology,  and  indulges  himself 
in  no  pastoral  tales,  no  far-fetched  allusions.  The  spirit  of 
religion,  which  strongly  influenced  his  mind,  in  all  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  life,  not  unfrequently  gives  his  passion  something  of 
the  solemnity  of  devotion,  and  inspires  the  holy  strains  that 
chant 

Quanto  piu  vale 
Sempiterna  beUezza  che  mortale. 

This  peculiar  turn  of  thought,  that  pervades  the  poems  of 
Petrarcha,  and  raises  them  so  much  above  all  other  similar  com- 
positions, is  noticed  by  his  biographer  as  a  distinction  highly 
honourable  to  the  Tuscan  muse,  le  qualiy  ha  mostroy  come  alta- 
mente  e  santamente  possano  cantar  d'amore.  It  is  not  wonderful 
therefore,  that  the  poet  himself  should  have  rested,  in  a  great 
measure,  his  hopes  of  fame  on  his  Italian  poems,  and  persisted  in 
correcting  and  repolishing  th^n  with  so  much  assiduity ;  or 
that  posterity  should  have  confirmed  the  author's  judgment, 
and  continued  ever  since  to  set  a  high  value  on  these  short,  but 
highly  labored  productions.  While  his  Latin  poems,  histories, 
and  moral  dissertations,  slumber  undisturbed  on  the  shelf,  his 
Rim^  will  sometimes  amuse  the  leisure  of  the  youthful  reader, 
and  now  and  then,  perhaps,  attract  the  attention  of  the  philoso- 
pher, who  will  oflen  find  in  than,  intermingled  with  the  frivolous 
graces  of  the  subject,  sublime  scfntiments,  expressed  in  languagp 
the  most  harmonious. 
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CHAP.  V. 


VISIT  TO*  TH£  ILLQO  DI  OAaDA,  OR  BENACUS — THE  RIYER  MIS- 
CIUS — THE  P&OltfONTORY  OF  SIRBflO — ^DESENSANO — STORM  ON 
THE  LAKE — ^PARADISINO— BANKS  OF  THE  MINCIUS — ^MANTUA — 
FIBTOLE — ^EXCURSION  TO  THE  PO — ^HONOURS  PAID  TO  VIROIL 
— ^VTRGLUANO* 

jVEXT  day  ure  took  leave  of  Padua,  returned  through  Vi* 
centia  to  Verona,  and  having  passed  the  following  day  there,  on 
the  ensuing  mining,  (March  13),  we  set  out  for  the  Lago  di 
Garda  (the  Benacus),  celebrated  by  Virgil  as  one  of  the  noblest 
oraamaits  of  Italy.  Its  principal  promontory,  Sirmio,  has  been 
axnmemorated  by  Catullus,  as  his  favorite  residence.  We 
reached  Peschiera,  a  fortress  on  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
lake,  at  about  half  past  two.  The  distance  is  about  eighteen 
miles,  over  an  excellent  road,  generally  descending,  and  always 
passing  through  com  fields,  striped  with  vines,  with  some  swells 
at  a  distance  crowned  with  villages,  and  churches,  and  seats ; 
while  the  Alps  formed  a  vast  line  to  the  north.  Traces  of 
hostility,  as  I  before  observed,  are  indeed  too  visible  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Verona,  where  several  severe  skirmishes,  and 
one  decisive  battle,  took  place  during  tlie  late  war.     The  vine- 
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yards  and  mulberry  trees,  of  course,  were  torn  up  or  cut  down 
by  the  armies  as  they  passed  along.  However,  I  observed  with 
satisfaction,  that  the  peasants  were  busily  employed  in  replant- 
ing them.  At  Peschiera,  the  lake  terminates  in  the  river  Mincio, 
which  flows  through  the  town,  broad,  deep,  and  clear  as  crystal, 
though  almost  as  rapid  as  a  mountain  torrent.  The  traveller,, 
when  he  beholds  this  river,  the  name  of  which  is  so  familiar  and 
so  pleasing  to  a  classic  ear,  will  recal  to  mind  the  passages  in 
which  Virgil  describes  its  banks  and  appearances.  We  contem- 
plated it  for  some  time  from  the  bridge,  and  then  went  out  of  the 
tQwn>  ajui  embarking  without  the  gate,  glinted  over  the  surface  of 
tb^  lak^  9P  9nooQth  and  clewr^  that  we  could  disUoguisb  the  bot^ 
tom  *t  the  depth  pf  twenty  or  6 v«K8«id»twfiaty  fwt.  Tbo  weatber, 

though  only  the  tfurteenth  of  Mardi,  was  as  warm^  and;  the  mm 
as  bright,  as  on  a  summer's  day  in  England;  tiioiigh  eeme 
clouds  hung  on  the  summits  of  the  mountains,  and  a  certain 
hazinoBi  dimmed  tkdr  gidtt.  The  borderB  of  the  lake  towaids 
the  south,  tfaou^  rather  fiat,  yet  rise  suffidently  to  display  to 
advigatage  the  towns,  villages,  (a*d  seats^  witii  the  dives,  eom^ 
fidds,  and  vineyards  that  adorn  them ;  and  when  Ughted  up  by 
a  bright  sunshine,  present  a  very  exfaihii^ting  prospect.  The 
^ores,  as  they  advance  northwafd,  assume  a  bolder  aqoect,  and 
exhibit  all  the  varieties  of  Alpine  seenery..  Rdoky  pronKUK 
toriesi  precipices,  lofty  hills,  and  to^neriog  mountsias,  io  all 
tlieir  grotesque,  biohen,  and  shapeless  appearances,  r»e  iq  suo^ 
cessimi  one  above  another ;  !?ri»ile  the  dedining  sini^  playing 
upon  the  spow  that  capped  their  summits^  tinged  them  with 
iFanous  hues,  and  at  length  spread  over  them  a  thin  veil  of 
purple. 

The  peniosuki  of  Sicmione,  and  Iht  bolder  prcmtmimy  «f 
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MuierbOy  the  former  about  seven,  the  latter  about  fourteea 
aiika  distwty  appeared  to  great  advantage  from  Peschiera,  and 
grew  upon  the  fdght  aa  ym  advanced.  Sirmione  appears  as 
an  inland ;  so  low  and  so  narrow  is  the  bank  that  unites  it  to  the 
main  land.  It9  entrance  is  defended,  and  indeed  totally  covertd 
by  an  old  castle,  with  its  battlements  and  high  antique  tower  in 
the  centre,  in  the  form  of  a  Gothic  fortification.  The  promon^ 
tory  spreads  behind  the  town,  and  rises  into  a  hill  entirdy 
emrered  with  olives  ;  this  hill  may  be  said  to  have  two  summits^ 
as  there  is  a  gentle  descent  between  them*  On  the  nearest  is  a 
church  and  hermitage,  plundered  by  the  French,  and  now  un- 
mhahitifsd  and  neglected*  On  the  &rthest,  in  the  midst  of  an 
(dive  grove,  stand  the  walls  of  an  old  building,  said  to  be  a 
JUmmu  bath,  and  near  it  is  a  vault  caUed  the  grotto  of  Catullus^ 
The  extremity  of  tins  promontory  is  covered  with  aiched  ways» 
towers,  and  subterranean  passag(xi,  mi]^sed  by  the  inhabitanta 
to  be  Roman,  but  bearing,  in  fact,  a  strong  resemblance  to 
Gothic  ruins.  At  all  events,  Catullus  undoubtedly  inhabited  this 
spoil  and  preferred  it,  at  a  certain  period,  tp  every  other  region. 
He  has  expressed  his  attachment  to  it  in  some  beautiful  lines. 


P^HBttdsrusi  Siiwp^  ill^iilariisiquo 

Oc^e,  quABCunque  is  liquei^UbuB  ui^gm^ 

Marique  vasto  fert  uterque  Neptimus : 

Quam  ie  libenter,  quamque  laetus  inviso* '  CatuU.  S9. 

He  could  not,  in  £tct,  have  chosen  a  more  delightful  retreat. 
In  the  centre  of  a  magnific^it  lake,  surrounded  with  scenery  of 
Hhe  greatest  variety  and  majesty,  apparently  secluded  from  the 
world,  yet  beholding  from  his  garden  the  villas  of  his  Veronese 
fri^^,  he  might  have  enjoyed  alternately  the  pleasures  of  retire- 
ment and  society;  and  daily,  without  the  sacrifice  of  all  his 
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connections,  which  Horace*  seemed  inclined  to  make,  in  a  mo- 
ment of  despondency,  belield  the  grandeur  and  agitation  of 
the  ocean,  without  its  terrors  and  immensity.  Besides,  the 
soil  is  fertile  and  its  surface  varied ;  sometimes  shelving  in  a 
gentle  declivity,  at  other  times  breaking  in  craggy  magnificence, 
and  thus  furnishing  every  requisite  for  delightful  walks  and  luxu- 
rious baths ;  while  the  views  vary  at  every  step,  presenting  rich 
coasts  or  barren  mountains,  sometimes  confined  to  the  cultivated 
scenes  of  the  neighbouring  shore,  and  at  other  times  bewild^ed 
and  lost  in  the  windings  of  the  lake,  and  the  recesses  of  the  Alps. 
In  short,  more  convenience  and  more  beauty  are  seldom  united ; 
and  such  a  peninsula  is,  as  Catullus  enthusiastically  observes, 
scarcely  to  be  matched  in  all  the  wide  range  of  the  world  of 
waters.  We  left  Sirmione  after  sunset ;  and,  lighted  by  the  moon, 
glided  smoothly  over  the  lake  to  Desensano,  four  iniles  distant, 
where,  about  eight,  tve  stepped  from  the  boat  into  a  very 
good  inn. 

So  far  the  lake  appeared  very  different  from  the  description 
which  Virgil  has  given  in  one  expressive  line,  as  his  masterly 
manner  is,  of  its  stormy  character.  Before  we  retired  to  rest, 
about  midnight,  from  our  windows,  we  observed  the  lake  calm 
and  unrufHed.  About  three  in  the  morning  I  was  roused  from 
sleep  by  the  door  and  windows  bursting  open  at  once,  and  the 
wind  roaring  round  the  room.  I  started  up,  and  looking 
out,  observed  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  the  lake  in  the  most 
dreadful  agitation,  and  the  waves,  dashing  against  the  walls 
of  the  inn,  and  resembling  the  swellings  of  the  ocean,  more  than 

the  petty  agitation  of  inland  waters.     Shortly  after,  the  landlord 

I    I  1 1  I  ^111 -  -   1 1 ^ aja^^ 

*  Lib.  I.  Ep.  XI. 
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entered  my  room  with  a  lantern,  closed  the  outward  shuttersi 
expressed  some  apprehensions,  but  at  the  same  time  assured  me, 
that  their  houses  were  built  to  resist  such  sudden  tempests  as 
occasionally  blew  from  the  Alps,  and  that  I  might  repose 
with  confidence  under  a  roof,  which  had  resisted  full  many  a 
storm  as  terrible  ad  that  which  occasioned  our  present  alarm. 
Next  morning,  the  lake,  so  tranquil  and  serene  the  evening  be- 
fore, presented  a  surface  covered  with  foam,  and  swelUng  into 
mountain  billows,  that  burst  in  breakers  every  instant  at  the 
very  door  of  the  inn,  and  covered  the  whole  house  with  spray. 
Virgil's  description  now  seemed  nature  itself,  and,  taken  from 
the  very  scene  actually  under  our  eyes,  it  was  impossible  not 
to  exclaim, 

Teque 
Fluctibus  et  fremitu  assurgens,  Beoace,  marino.  Gror.  ii.  160. 

After  breakfast  (March  14,  Sunday),  I  walked  up  the  road  to 
Brescia,  and  from  a  high  hill  viewed  the  lake,  its  coasts,  penin* 
sulas  and  promontories.  The  peninsula  of  Sirmione  forais  the 
most  striking  object,  as  running  between  Peschiera  and  De- 
sensano;  it  divides  the  first,  and  widest  part  of  the  lake  into 
two  nearly  et[U'd\  spaces,  and  on  account  .of  the  lowiiess  and 
narrowness  of  the  passage  to  it,  appears  like  a  beautiful  and  well 
wooded  island.  The  next  striking  feature  of  the  lake  is  the  bold 
promontory  of  Minerbo,  or  rather  of  San  Pietro,  and  the  Isola 
dei  Venti.  Behind  this  promontory  and  island,  lies  the  river 
of  Salo,  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  most  picturelsqiie  parts  of 
the  lake.  Nearly  opposite  to  San  Pietro,  stands  the  town  of 
Garda,  (founded  in  the  middle  ages),  which  now  gives  its  name, 
to  the  lake,  while  anciently,  the  lake  gave  its  name  to  the  sur^n 
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rounding  terrkonr,  eallbd  Ager  BenacenGOB,^  winose  holiabitants 
ajHicmbled  for  public  purposes  at  Tiucahmam.  Tbb  town  still 
exists  under  it»  ftoeietit  fippeiiatidn^  near  Sak>.  The  rdnainkig 
part  of  the  lake  u  conceaied  among  the  ndbuntidnfiy  and 
placed  beyond  the  ob^erfatitxL  of  one  who  stuadt  in  t^  neigh^ 
bourbood  of  De^nsano.  The  waters  of  tliPe  lake  are  of  the 
fine^  cMa  green ;  its  depth  is  uneqvial ;  in  iJat  nafrow  parts,  tfroiO 
ten  to-  fortjy  in  the  wider,  from  one  hundred  to  three  hun^ 
dired  feet.  The  Benacus  is  fed  by  seina^  Alpine  streMis,  nnd^ 
pQoiaculairly  the  Sarca,  a  rirref  (bat  still  bears  its  lUtnan  name : 
its  only  outlet  is  tbe  Mi»dus.  iience:  this  ts/bKxca  k  sup- 
plied t0i^  a  perpetual  fiow  of  watevs^  and  neret  rises  or  fatis 
more  than  a  few  inches,  while  other  rivers  are  oftentiims  alaxist 
dried  up  in  warm  seasons,  and  swelled  in  wet  months  into  an 
inundation. 


Oft  the  fifteenth  we^  Idft  DesenSahci,  abd  ^passnig  through 
Ba^otteki,  adsgfat&d  at  tibe  tum  towattds  die  peninsiiat  and  Tisited 
Siktmone  onee  mora  We  raaifed,  as  befet^  o«rer  the  wbeie 
pMXnOntoryv  and  examined  its  coasts,  its  prodactions^  and  its 
ruins  more  minutely.  The  eastern  and  western  sides  are  formed 
principaUy  of  steep,  craggy  rocks,  that  sometimte'  rise  into  a 
tndl,  snd  at  o^ier  times  descend  in  regular  gradations  to  the 


*  Mai^giKig)ra(AMra  siip^oM^  and  pvatead  lo  gM«n4  their  SuppositioBS  uj^a 
ancient  monuments,  tbat  the  name  of  Benacus  belofig[ed  not  to  a  town,  bat  to 
the  lake  itself  only,  and  that  the  fiurrounding  countiy  was  called  j^gtr  Beoacensis^ 
and  6ie  inhabitants,  Benkc^fidds.  The  lake  16  now  known  among  the  people 
of  ^ciHtiitiy,  tetaodi  by  th6  app^HatSon  ofLago  de  Jletiac^  a^ Oal'df  Lsg^  dl 
Gnrda. 
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the  water.  The  northern  extremity  is  a  grassy  declivity.  A 
TESt  mass  of  solid  rock  scans  to  form  the  basis  of  the  promon^ 
Jtory.  It  borders  it  on  all  sides,  and  shelving  by  degrees^  ex- 
tends to  a  considerable  distance  visible,  though  under  water, 
and  losing  itself  almost  imperceptibly  in  the  deep.  The  views 
on .  all  sides,  excepting  the  south,  are  such  an  intermixture  of 
level  and  mountainous,  cultivated  and  barren,  as  cannot  fail  to 
i]U;erest  even  by  its  contrast  i  while  from  the.  northern  point  you 
discover  the  utmost  borders  of  the  lake,  though  their  distance, 
rwhich  is  about  thirty-five  miles,  and  the  dark  shade  of  the  super- 
incumbent mountains,  involve  them  in  dimness  and  obscurity. 
*llie  produce  of  the  hill  consists  principally  of  olive  trees,  plants 
evergreen  indeed,  but  ndither  lofty  nor  luxuriant  in  foliage,  nor 
of  consequence  well  calculated  to  answer  the  purposes  of  orna- 
ment, shade,  or  sbdlter.  They  are,  however,  productive,  and  thk 
inhabitants  are  so  sensible  of  their  value,  that  they  contrive  to 
plant  them  on  the  sides,  and  even  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  and 
HBometimes  raise  walls  to  prop  them  when  in  a  situation  too  per* 
pendicular,  or  of  a  form  too  spreading  and .  extensive  for  the 
trunk.  ^Tbis  instance  of  exertion,  and  indeed  many  other?, 
which  I  may  introduce  occasionally  hereafter,  together  with  the 
iii^ly  cultivated  appearance  of  the  country,  .have  effectually 
removed  some  of  our  prejudices,  and  convinced,  us,  notwith^- 
standing  the  partial  and  hasty  representations  of  certain  travel- 
lers, that  the  Italians  are  a  very  laborious  people,  imd  that  if 
tiiey  do  not  enjoy  all  the  advantages  attached  by  Providence  t<> 
indtistry,  llie  fault  is  to  be  attributed,rnot  to  them^  but  to  th^ 
landlOTds  alid  governors.  But  though  oUves  be  the  principal 
produce  of  the  peninsula,  yet  vines  and  corn  are  by  no  veaos 
excluded :  on  the  contrary,  vineyards  occupy  a  considerable 
part  of  the  first  hiU,  particularly  towards  the  west>  where,  bocderi^ 
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itig  aa  the  town  md  lake,  a  boaiiiifiii  vhiejravdL  tises^  eadloted 
^th  lao^  Iduinds ;  fu&d  cor  a  fills  tibe  spaces  between  the  olsve  romWf 
masd  covers  the  pesmKsula  "with  inendure  from  shorn  to  shora  A 
JBit^  garden  occupies  the  first  hiU  imioediatdjr  Krver  the  towB^ 
wid  contains^  among  otber  pfantsi  sdim  tcautifiil  cyftesum, 
j&rorite  trees  in  ail  Italian  ^gardeoDO^  bokli  ^maieot  «ui  Modbm. 


After  having  iv^anchsred  up  atnd  dow«11iese  dasnt  retreifto, 
mad  Catnlhis  on  tibe  rams  of  his  resideofce;  hsriag  obsemsd 
•again  and  again  all  itbe  beaatiM  pimrts  of  view  that  4iiMe 
around  usy  we  were  reminded  foy  the  setting  siui  of  the  necee^ 
df  t«dring;  and  witibdrew^,  xehictaiidjiodeedy  but  with  the  eatfis- 
:fection  of  having  seen  the  Beaacus  under  all  ito  Ibrms  of  oakn^ 
nessy  agitationi,  and  reftaraing  tiaoqnilli  ty.  We  wfalted  ak»g  its 
bttnks  hy  tilie  light  of  the  mom,  to  Pescfaiiert^  ux  sniles»  and 
thesioe  oxie  more  to  Piaradisinok,  a  countrj  oeat  belonging  to  St^ 
Alberto  Aibertkn^  oar  baanker  at  Verona.  The  house  is  fat 
a  loviel^  couBtrjr^  yet  so  situated  as  to  enjoy  none  of  Hs  adran^ 
tages;  for  tkokigh  tt  stanads  on  the  banks  of  the  Miocio,  and 
within  a  mile  of  the  lake^  yet  it  commands  a  view  of  neither. 
Its  ibrnttuite  tis  very  indiieFenliy  and  the  walks  around^  the  prio^ 
cipai  of  which,  opposite  tfie  house»  "Consists  of  a  double  koW 
of  cypresses,  seem  to  plromise  neitb^r  shade  nor  <idielter<.  To 
account  ibr  this  deficiency,  it  would  periiaps  be  sufficient 
te  observe^  tkat  the  Italians,  in  general,  have  vecjr  little 
taste  in  ifuraishiiig  a  horne^  or  m  layiaig  out  grounds  lo  adb- 
vantage;  but  ia  jasboe  to  the  proprietor  of  Patadistno,  J 
aopst  add^  tl^  the  French  had  plunderod  the  house,  and  cut 
dmrn  the  gnsa^eat  patrt  of  the  wood  that  aurretanded  it#  an 
tht^  ika  nakedness  nmst^  in  son>e  degree^  be  ascribed  to  the 
^oneial  ca«c*e  of  aH  the  BMenes  of  Ildiy,  the  d^atroyiag  apsrit  of 
the  French  army. 
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Befbm  we  tika  n  hi»t  lente;  of  the  Beiuicw  «nd  its  hordeola 
Verasa  and  Ha  vtciwtjr^  I  muat  inform  the  reader  thi^t  the  l»ke^ 
with  aM  ita  atrcMns  and  minrou«ding  hiU^^  and,  indeed,  the  wbok 
GbrdUBJaceBi  Gonntry^  has  heea  rendered  tni^  obaaical  by 
bavmg  been  made  ^e  soeoie)  or  subject  of  nan j  beautifbl  com- 
pesilicaHt  in  ihet  aeoend  Augustan  ago  of  lto\y.  Fracastorius^ 
Kai^^ufl,  Castilie^  hares  ipTofced  tibe  Nympka  Ecnocuftrj;  and 
BembQ  has  giren  the  app^ation  of  the  Lake  ta  one  of  Us  most 
ceonreot  and  most  pleasing  Latin  poeau.  The  moanlaiBi  and 
billa  m  ita  hoitkni  hate  been  eonipefted  inlQ  the  Arcadia  oi 
Itelj^  and  pacfded  with  avaceaf  shcpkevds,  thl^t  almost  iftal  m 
spng  the  Greeian  awaws  qnon  «f£f  camkire  p^riH^  and  far  99Ppasa 
tiMm  m  innoM^ence  and  psetj.  Bat  cf  ali  the  strains  ja  wydi^ 
tiieae  scenes  ate  celebrated^  the  nest  aibcting  are  those  a4« 
draseed  hy  Ftaeaeloiiut  to  hia  departed  friend  Ftamimlia,  iiAa 
was  faiasself  aoQi  oif  tha  most  tuaefui  natvres  ef  ^tik  happff 
ic^on. 

Te  11186111111  ante  diemj^crudeli  fonere,  Marce 
Antom  I  8Btsti8  pnmo  sub  flora  cadenten 
Tt^uBia  astreait  pofliliuai  BenuydaripSv 

Qwmp»di^iia#r69a^«ma««8i^  . 

Tf  njwp  ffevere  AtHe8i|>  ifi^  yoqft  Tomro 

Audits  per  noctem  umbr^  mi^ie8<|ue  Catum, 

Et  patrios  midcere  noTa  dolcedoie  lacoa.  Styph.  Hb.  i. 

^esfX  vmvmg.  wa  fle«^  awr  eaniagee  tawat ds  ManthM^  aad 
d^^vwuM^  tQ  piTQQeod  w  ^t,  V9^  ovder  ta  ejipkm  thaaeenel 
bewti^  Q^  tjbff  MioQiuSataii^  ^  tiwe^  ita  olnstie;  b«Rh% 
wnftrqddoQ^  y^y  th#  fook  ^  miy  Britisli  travciUer.  Wa  toak 
«f  3fg»  Alhortim'ft  ment  aa  hoscist  Ipel^iogj^efwaiHw  im  «w  gaid<^ 

a«4  de«Q«ndiOf$  tha  litUe  h^^  on  wUkh  Par84isi<M»  staada^  »dv 

mnqad  tPWMdi  tjU^bsiA)i»of  tha  Hwk    Tbeae  bwilift  epnpl^t  of 

o  2 
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fine  little  broken  hills,  covered  with  vineyards  and  mulberry 
trees,  interspersed  with  corn-fields  and  downs,  with  •  s^  rill  occa^ 
sionally  tumbling  through  a  large  chasm  on  the  left.  •  On  the 
same  side,  on  the  highest  part  of  the  bank,  stands*  the  village  ofi 
Salionche,  and  on  leaving  this  village  you  have  a  fine,  view: 
over  the  river,  between  two  swells,  of  the  fortress  of  Ponte,  at; 
about  two  miles  dbtance,  backed  by  the  Alps.     Before  you,  on 
a  hill,  rises  the  old  castle  of  Mosembano,  with  its  two  towers  and 
long  battlemented  ramparts.      Beyond  it  a  fine  swell,  crowned) 
Vith  a  few  solitary  cypresses,  attracts  the  attention,  merely,  L 
Ipelieve,  by  its  apparent  londiness.    Mosembano  stands  high  oa 
the  right  bank,  and  as  you  apprcmch,  increases  to  your  view^: 
presenting  a  handsome  church,  and  a  fine  old  castle.  ^  Opposite 
Mos^QEibano,  on  the  left,  a  fertile  plain  extends  fca*  the  space  of 
a  mile^  to  a  range  of  well  wooded  hills,  adorned  with  a;  tower 
€^  the  middle  eminence   called  Monte  Vdto,  and  terminal* 
ing  in  the  very  picturesque   hill  and  castle  of  Valeggio;      A 
little  beyond  Mosembano,  the  scenery  improves  considerably; 
broken  hills,  increasing  in  magnitude,  approach,  the  river:  trees, 
more  frequent  and  mpre  majestic,  adorn  their  sides;  the  Mincius, 
spreading  as  it  winds  along,  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  mag- 
nificent river,  while  tlie  castle  of  Valeggio  on  the  hill,  and  the 
fortified  bridge  of  Borghetto,  in  the  valley,  form  a.vejry  singular 
and  striking  termination.    The  side  of  a  high  hill,  on  the  left,  is 
crowned  with  the  house  and  garden  of  the  Marquis  Maffei,  a 
name  well  known  in  literature;     Borghetto  is  situated  in  a  very 
beautifiil  valley :  a  high  road  runs  across  and  is  flanked  with  a 
wall  on  eacb  side,  strengthened  with  towers,  and  defended  by 
Aree  cdstles,  one  at  eiach  end,  and  one  in  the  middle,  forming  'rf 
bridge  over  the  rivet.      On  the  top  of  a  steep  hiU,  rising  imme-^ 
^iatfely  from  the  bridge  or  fortified  road,  stands  the  roman<^ 
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castle  of  Valeggio.  In  its  centre  rises  a  lofty  lower^  which  the 
Austrians  were  employed  in  repairing  and  raising,  till  the  mop-' 
ment  of  their  final  retreat  The  whole  is  now  neglected,  and- 
will  undoubtedly,  if  the  present  system  remains  in  force  much 
longer,  become  a  heap  ^  of  ruins.  A  little  beyond  the  castle,: 
&om  its  highcist  riimpart,  ;we  enjoyed  one  of  the  most  delicious 
views  imaginable.  To  the  south  extended  a  plain  almost  inteiv 
nnnable,  watered  by  the  Mincius,  covered  with  corn-fields, 
divided  by.  mulberry  trees  and*  vines,  intersected  by  various 
roads,  and  dotted  with,  villas,  villages,  and  towns.  Among  the 
latter,  Mantua,  at  the  distance  of  about  fifteen  miles,  made  the 
most  conspicuous  %ure.  To  the  east,  rose  the  hills  of  Vicentia^ 
and  the  mbre  distant  mountains  of  Art]ua,  amongst  which  the 
peaked  forms  of  Monte  Selice^  and  Monte  Ferro,  were,  even  though 
SQ  remote,  yet  very  remarkable.  Westward,  and  immedia- 
ately  under  the  eye,  lay  the  delightftil  valley  of  Borghetto,  with 
ita  little  town,  its  castle,  its  fortified  bridge,  and  all  its  towers 
and  battlements.  An  amphitheatre  of  hills  partly  encloses  the 
valley  with  a  rampart  of*  woods  and  villages,  and  through  ita 
middle  rolls  the  sea-green  Mincius,  tumbling  in  foam  over  two 
or  three  sU^t  rocky  layers.  To  the  north,  the  churches  and 
oaslles  of  Mosembano  and  Ponle,  crown  their  respective  hills, 
while  the  Alps,  forming  a  vast  semicircular  sweep  from  east 
to  west,  close  the  prospect  with  a  broken  line  of  blue  rocks, 
snowy  masseEiy  and  doud-capt  pinnacles.  We  here  caught,  for 
the  first  time,  an  indistinct  view  of  the  very  distant  Apennines, 
running  firora  west  to  south,  and  observed  with  surprise,  that 
they  were  still,  like  the  neighbouring  Alps,  covered  with  snow. 
yfe  descended  firom  the  rampart,  and  following  the  hill  tp  its 
southern  extremity,  saw  the  Mincius  rushing  firom  the  defile  be^^ 
tween  two  eminences,  (one  of  which,  on  the  right,  is  called  the 
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VoJta  llantuana),  and  ikta  sweeping  along  a  woodt  till  it  fiowft 
iteelf  ki  the  distant  levieL  As  tlm  day  adyanc^,  and  ^e  river  did 
not  promise  any  picturesque  scenery  dufing  its  progress  wet  thn 
flat  country,  we  mounted  cur  parrtages  in  the  town  nf  Borgbettcs 
and  drove  to  M^tua,  over  a .  most  fisrt^e^  well  wooded,  highly 
enhivated,  and  wdl  peopfed  phiiQ.  Werentered  the  iBDurirass  afaout 
six  o^cloek  en  the  17th  of  March.* 

The  day  after  our  arrival  we  crossed  ^t»  lower  lake,  and 
Tislted  the  village  of  PietolOt  andontily  supposed  by  some  to  bo 
Andes,  where  Virgil  is  said  to  have  been  bom.  It  is  ddout  threei 
miles  distant  Scorn  Mantua,  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Mincius,  ^  tardia 
nhi  flexibus  etrat  Ingans,^^  and  consists  of  sevesal  neat  cottages^ 
good  lann  bouses,  and  a  handsome  riUage  church.  About  hall 
a  mile  southward  on  the  road,  and  near  the  river,  stands  a  large 
farm,  with  two  extensive  gardens,  and  oftces  well  walled  in» 
formerly  belonging  to  die  Imperial  government,  which  granted 
it  to  a  Mantuan  citizen.  Count  Oiberti,  to  defiray  the  inte* 
rest  of  the  mone^  which  he  had  advanced  for  public  pmw 
poses.  ThtB  larax  is  called  Virgtiiana,  and  is  said  to  have 
belonged  to  the  poet  himself.  The  Qountry  around  it  and 
Plelole^  is  esitremely  flat,  but  fertile,  w^  wooded,  and  high^ 
cultivated. 


tpok,  a  boat  and  desoeoded 
fitlls  into  die  Pol  about  tw 


^  I  tboyglit  it  necessary  to  enter  into,  v^  qninute  detaQs  in  describini^  tbs 
banks  of  the  Mincius,^  as  they  are  very  little  known,  notwithstanditag  tile  poe* 
tioal  fiuM  ^th»  rifer* 
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iBilM  hdovr  Maatuu  The  cowitrj  thmugb  whidi  k  fl»\ra  n 
8Q  km^  ^Mit  tbe  tiver  is  geoeniiiy  embanked  like  a  canals 
imd  cannot  be  cupposed  to  exliibit  any  pictoresque  yievg; 
eipecialj  as  the  fidds  annind  t^ere  still,  in  conBequeaoe  of 
ibe  late  itmodaititnu  in  many  places  co?ered  witk  water% 
Hawi?rer»  nxuiy  trees^  great  iatiiHy^  aod  b^h  cultivatioB^ 
give  it  aU  die  bwntj  it  is  capdble  <if  Teoeh^ing;  whiie 
aemral  neat  cxMiBLgK  adbm  tke  banks,  alid  as  Ibe  weaCber 
was  extmnalj  £ne,  appetted,  when  we  patsied,  to  much  ad^ 
vantage.  At  the  beautiful  village  of  Govemolo,  the  Mincius 
swdns  tt  raddtea  bend,  «nd  shoortijr  ttibr  kisei  itsfdf  in  tbe  Po. 
The  iffeadth  of  this  latter  liwer^  4«id  tbe  yeat  nm»  of  wateia 
winck  it  soiled  ^aloo^^  gave  it  a  very  magnificent  appeatanbei 
«ad  entitle  it  te  kke  pompous  appellattoa  of  JSbtviwwn  fier^ 
i^  «i  Addison  jvsdy  observes^  itb  pce^minenoe  be  oaoafioed 
to  the  rivers  of  Italy.  Though  infenor  to  the  BMne  or  IMtmifae 
in  the  extent  of  country  it  waters,  it  certainly  surpasses  the 
former,  aad  equals  the  iatter^  at  Iqast  at  Vienna*  in  its  immense 
surface.  Its  waters,  very  different  from  the  azure  colour  of  the 
Mittcins,  ^tv€fe  thidc  atid  yellow  with  nrtid ;  its  banks  are  low, 
«nd  Hie  conotrf  around  8srt,  hence  its  Ifireqnent  amd  «xtfen8i*« 
ihctndations.  Its  borders  are  9ifned  "iHfli  Mveen  afid  'till^i^,  and 
pleasing,  ^ough  by  no  <neans  pictures«()Qe.  As  *Aie  Pb  is  « 
«tuty  classic  wer,  we  waHwd  "for  some  time  tfa  its  ^  banks  witti 
gt^M  stttt^fectioB,  and  recalled  to  mind  vanotn  'pa^sages^  iti 
Vitgil,  Chid,  Vida,  ia  'trbieh  its  nttme  occrtw.  .  We  then  i^ 
lamed  %o  Goiref&olo,  and  a«  vf^  passed  tfaroagh,  visited  and 
ttdti^ted  itb  b^autilfol  ebtnidii,  ix^adhy  ttnib^nately,  owing  to  fht 
niiwty  of  Vbe  ifiSiabftants^  occasioned  l>y  the  "Pteladk  invasion, 
tm  taever  beea  titled  up  atid  rurai»h^  for  divine  ^«rtice.    W« 
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"i^ere  thea  drawn  up  the  river  by  our  boatmeiiy  and  arrived  at 
Mantua  about  five.  The  classical  reader  will  naturally  suppose, 
that  while  we  ranged  along  the  banks'  of  the  Mincius,  or  glided 
doivn  its  stream,  we  frequently  recurred  to  Virgil,  and  endea- 
Toured  to  apply  his  descriptions  to  the  borders  of  his  favorite 
river,  and  the  scenery  of  his  native  fields.  In  fact,  we  perused 
his  pastorals  and  Gecnrgics  during  our  tour,  and  after  having 
examined  and  applied  them  to  the  face  of  the  country,  as  it 
now  appears,  have  been  led  to  the  f(^o wing  conclusions. 

Virgil  composed  his- Eiclognes,  in  order  to  enrich  his  language 
With  a  species  of  poetry .  till  then  unknown  in  Latin,  and  that  he 
might  succeed  die  better,  he  took  Theocritus,  the  Prince  of  Pas- 
toral Poets,  for  his  model.  With  little  regard  to  originality,  he 
pretisnded  to  no  more  than  the  honor  of  hfBing  the  first  Roman 
who  imitated' the  Sicilian  bard.  ^ 

i^rima  Sjracosio  dignata  est  ludere  versu 

Nostra,  niec  erubuit  l^lvas  haUtare  Thalia.  Ed.  yi. 

And  made  no;  difficulty  of  borrowing  the  sentiments,  images, 
and  even  descriptions  of  his  master.  We  are  not  therefore, 
gjraerally  speaking,  to  look  into  Virgil's  pastorals  for  delinear 
tions  of  Mimtuan  scenery,  nor  expect  to  find  in  them  many 
unmixt  and  peculiar  allusions  to  the  Mincius  and  its  bor^ierS;. 
His  object  waa  to  copy  the  original,  not  to  give  a  new  picture  of 
liis  own  composition.  I  have  said  generally^  because  in  two 
pastorals,  the  first  and  the  ninth,  the  po^t  treats  profess^ly  of 
that  river,  Mantua,  and  the  neighbouring  country ;  and  in  the 
seventl^,  though  the  names  are  Greek,  the  two  contending  shep-> 
herds,  Orcadians,  and  the  scene,  we  must  suppose,  Grecian  also, 
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jety  by  an  nacctrmcy,  not  mwoal  in  pastoral  composidons, 
he  iatrodoces  the  Minctus^  with  its  charactenstic  reecb  and  itt 
venkuit  banks. 

Hie  virides  tenera  pnetexit  arimdine  ripav^ 
Mincius. 

In  the  two  former  the  poet  certainly  means  to  describe  ionM 
of  the  features  of  his  own  little  possession,  and  by  these  features  it 
if  evident,  that  it  lay  at  the  fog^t,  or  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  hiSs,  not  ftur  from  Valleggio,  neat  which  town 
tliey  begm  to  subside,  and  gradually  lose  themselves  iu  tkeHn- 
Hteme  plainof  Mantua* 

Qua  se  subduceve  coUes, 
Incipiunl,  molfique  jugum  demittere  divo.  EcU  ix,  7 — 16. 

On  no  other  part  of  the  banks  of  the  Mincius,  are  to  be  disc(v 
vered  either  the  '*  bare  rodte,"  that  disfigured  the  farm  of  Tityrus, 
or  the  *•  towering  crag^  that  shaded  the  pruner,  as  he  sung,  or 
the  ^  vine^lad  grotto,^  where  tJie  shepherd  reclined,  or  the 
*•  bushy  diff,*^  wlwMice  •*  the  browsdng  goats  seemed  as  if  suspend- 
ed,** or  ^  the  k^y  mountains,''  which,  in  the  evening,  cast  ^tmt 
•*  protracted  shadowaT  over  the  plain*  Hie  "  spreading  beech^ 
indeed,  and  ^  aerial  dm,''  still  delight  in  the  soil,  and  adorn  the 
banks  of  the  Mincius,  in  all  its  windingsu  From  these  observations 
may  be  inferred,  the  impropriety  of  fixing  Virgil's  feirm  at  Ketole^ 
«  Virgiliana,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Mantua,  while  the  poet 
re|]vesents  it  as  at  the  distanoe  of  at  least  some  miles,  or  a  waJk^ 
deemed  long  even  for  active  young  shepherds : 

Cantantes,  licet  usque,  mnm  via  kedeif  eamus.  is* 

VOL.  I.  p 
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Of  the  tomb  of  Bianor  we  at  presfcnt  know  nothhig ;  but  as 
sepulchral  monuments,  unless  formed  of  valuable  materials,  or 
standing  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  cities,  have  gene-^ 
rally,  been  respected,  or  at  least  neglected,  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  some  vestiges  of  it  might  be  discovered  by  a  diligent 
investigator,  on  or  near  some  of  the  roads  leading  from  the  hills 
to  l^antua. 

.   The  observation  which  I  have  just  made,  that  VirgiFs  pas- 
torals ought,  in  general,  to  be  considered,  not  as  pictures  of  real 
sc^ery,  or  as  conveying  his  own  feelings  and  sentiments,  but  as 
mere  Itums  poeticij  composed  in  imitation   of  Theocritus,  leads 
me  to  another,  which,  though  unconnected  with  the  Mincius, 
will,  I  hope,  recommend  itself  by  its  object,  which  is  to  rescue 
the  memory  of  the  first  and  purest  of  poets,  from  a  very  odious 
and  ill-founded  suspicion.     Every  critical  reader  knows,  that  the 
subject  of  the  second  pastoral,  though  it  has  exposed  Virgil  to 
the  charge  alluded  to,  is  taken  from  Theocritus,  and  that  many 
images,  sentiments,  and  even  expressions,  are  copied  literally, 
and  almost  verbatim,  from  the  SiciUan  poet*    This  circum- 
stance, alone,  is  sufficient  to  clear  the  writer,  from  the  suspicibu 
of  any  personal  application ;  especially  when  we  recollect,  the 
contempt  with  which  he  elsewhere  speaks  of  a  character  to  whom 
he  attributes  such  a  propensity,  and  whom  he  seems  to  have 
introduced  for  the  express  purpose  of  branding  him  with  in- 
famy.*    The  truth  is,  that  he  who  judges  of  the  morality  of  the 
Latin  poets,  from  a  few  detached  passages  in  their  works^  must 
form  a  very  unfair  estimate  of  their  character;  and  impute  to 


*  Ta  quoqu^  L.  x.  325. 
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them  criminal  habits,  of  which  they  were  not  probably  capa- 
ble. Pliny,  the  younger,  to  excuse  himself  for  having  composed 
some  sportive  verses,  pleads  the  example  of  Cicero,*  and  cites  a 
passage  from  CatulluSyf*  importing,  that  however  blameless  the 
mann^^  of  the  poet  should  be,  his  verses  may  be  playful,  and 
even  lascivious,  Ovid  adopts  the  same  idea,  and  holds  it  forth 
as  a  justification  of  his  own  wanton  compositions4 

The  modem  Italians  have  imitated  the  ancients  in  this  re^ 
spect,  and  some  of  the  most  classical  writers  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  though  eminent  for  •the  unblemished  innocence  of  their 
lives,  have,  in  moments  of  poetical  playfulness,  employed  ex- 
pressions, which,  if  literally  understood,  may  be  censured  as 
licentious.  I  admit  that  the  reasoning  of  Pliny  is  by  no  means 
satisfactory,  and  that  the  mle  laid  down  by  Catullus  is  both  ab- 
surd and  immoral,  and  I  most  readily  pass  condemnation  on 
every  loose  and  indecent  expression,  in  whatsoever  composition 
it  may  be  found.  But  as  the  ancients  seem  to  have  adopted 
this  rule,  and  acted  upon  it,  I  contend  that  it  authorizes  us  to 
acquit  Virgil  of  the  odious  charge  brought  against  him,  by  some 
.  systematical  granunarians,  and  ignorant  commentators,  especially 


♦  Plin.  Lib.  v.  Ep.  3. 

# 

t  Scimus  alioqui  higiis  oppsculi  iUam  esse  verissiniaiii  legem  quam  Catullus, 
expressit 

Nam  castum  esse  decet  pium  poetam 

Ipsum,  versiculos  nihil  neoesse  est : 

Qui  tunc  denique  habent  salem  &  leparem, 

Si  sunt  moUiculi  &  panim  pudici.  PUn.  Lib.  iv.  Ep.  14. 

X  Crede  mihi  mores  distanta  carmine  nostri, 
Vita  rerecunda  est,  Musa  jocosa  fiiit 

p2 
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aa  it  is  8iq>ported  bj  mere  traditional  tales  and  conjectural 
anecdotes.* 

Above  and  bdow  Mantua,  the  Mincius  spreads  into  two 
lakes,  called  the  Lago  di  Sopra,  and  the  Lago  di  Infra;  the 
ipace  between^  the  breadth  of  whidi  ^ititles  it  to  a  similar  ap* 
pellatioh,  is  called  the  I^ago  MeBflo.  Virgil  alludes  to  this  vast 
expanse,  when,  in  the  third  Georgic,  he  promises  to  erect  a 
temple  to  Augustus,  near  Mantua. 

£t  viridi  in  canpo  templum  de  Buurnkore  poapm 
Propter  aqnasij  tardis  ingens  ubi  flexibufl  enrat 
Blincius 3  Gear.  xiii. 

The  banks  of  the  Mincio,  above  Mantua,  are  rather  higher 
and  a  little  more  picturesque,  particularly  on  the  right  side  of 
the  river,  near  the  Cremona  road,  than  below  the  town ;  several 
large  fiBtmis  rise  on  its  borders,  and  its  reeds  wave  over  lliem, 
as  neual  in  forests. 

Mantua  is  a  large  city,  with  spacious  streets,  and  some  fine 
edifices.  Its  cathedral,  built  neourly  upon  the  same  plan  as  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore,  at  Rome,  is  a  very  regular  and  beautiful  edifice* 
The  nave  consists  of  a  double  row  of  Corinthian  pillars,  sup- 
porting, not  arches,  but  an  architrave  and  cornice,  with  a  range 
of  windows  above,  and  niches  in  the  intervals  between  them. 
Another  row  of  pillars,  of  the  same  order,  on  either  side, 
forms  a  double  aisle.  '  The  choir  consists  of  a  semicircular  recess 
behind  the  altar.  Between  the  choir  and  the  nave  rises  a  very 
noUe  dome,  decorated  with  pilasters  and  fine  paintings.    The 
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transept,  on  &e  left,  tenninates  in  the  chapd  of  tibe  Holy  Sa^ 
crament,  an  hexagon,  with  a  recess  for  the  altar,  sunnounted 
with  a  dome,  adorned  with  paintings  and  arabesques,  in  the 
best  style,  presenting,  in  the  whole,  an  exquisite  specim^i  of 
Mamtuan  taste^ 

The  day  after  our  arriral  happened  to  be  the  festifal  of  St 
Ansehno,  patrdn  of  Mantua.  At  evening  service,  aboiit  six 
o'clock,  the  cathedral  was  illuminated  in  the  finest  manner  Ima- 
^nabfo.  Double  rows  of  lustres  tighted  up  the  nave ;  the  aisles 
and  arcades  had  as  many  clusters  of  torches,  as  there  were 
arches  and  pillars;  while  a  thousand  chandeliers,  suspended 
from  the  dome,  shed  a  blaze  of  light  on  the  choir  and  altar* 

The  music  might  have  been  deemed  heavmily,  bad  it  not 
been  rather  too  theatrical,  and,  like  all  I^ian  cborah  music, 
performed  with  violins;  however,  ihe  organ  sometime  inter*^ 
posed,  witii  all  its  solemnity,  and  some  bursts  in  chorus  were 
truly  celestial.  The  venerable  old  bishop  presided  in  full  pon- 
tific  majesty;  the  crowded  coi^egation  were  silent,  orderly, 
and  pious,  Mid  the  scene,  though  perhaps  too  ^riog  and  stage- 
like for  English  taste,  yet,  on  the  whole,  was  splendid,  and 
even  awful.  The  statue  of  the  Saint,  was  as  lai^^  as  life^  and 
formerly  c(  massive  silver,  but  the  French  conceiving  that 
one  of  wood  was  sufficient  for  all  die  purposes  of  exhibition, 
converted  the  silver  to  other  uses.  The  next*  and  I  believe^ 
^  only  remaining  church  worth  particular  attention,  is  that  of 
St.  Andrew.  It  is  also  a  Latin  cross,  without  aisles,  with 
ft  dome  in  the  section.  It  contains  some  fine  pictures,  and  is 
painted  alf  over,  in  a  very  beauliftil  manner*  Several  othff 
churches,  and  many  public  buildings^  such  at  ^Q  Cort^  with  iU 
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halls ;  the  Palazzo  della  Giustitia ;  that  of  Gonzaga ;  that  in 
the  suburbs,  called  the  Palazzo  de  T.  on  account  of  its  form, 
with  its  apartments ;  together  with  several  private  mansions, 
merit  attention.  In  fact,  Giulio  Romano,  an  architect  and 
painter  of  the  first  eminence,  and  a  disciple  of  Raphael,  devoted 
his  time  and  superior  talents  to  the  embellishment  of  Mantua, 
and  adorned  it  with  many  a  magnificent  pile,  and  many  a  noble 
painting.  The  house  of  this  celebrated  artist  is  shown  to 
strangers,  and  as  it  was  erected  by  himself,  it  certainly  deserves 
to  be  visited.  The  taste  of  Giulio,  in  architecture,  seems  to  have 
been  manly  and  bold ;  he  was  fond  of  strength  and  majesty,  but 
sometimes  inclined  to  encumber  his  edifices  with  too  much 
mass,  and  too  many  ornaments. 

Mantua  can  boast  an  antiquity  superior  even  to  that  of  Rome, 
and  is  represented  by  her  native  poet,  not  without  some  historical 
truth,  as  existing  so  early  as  the  time  of  Eneas. 

Hie  etiam  patriis  agmen  ciet  Ocnus  ab  orb 

Fatidice  Mantiks  et  Tusci  filius  amnis : 

Qui  muros,  matrisque  dedit  tibi,  Mantua,  nomen, 

Mantua  dives  avis.  JEndd.  x.  196. 

Mantua  shared  the  prosperity  of  Rome,  underwent  her  dis- 
asters, felt  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  middle  ages,  and  emerged 
&ence,  like  the  other  great  ItaUan  cities,  into  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence. At  length  it  became  subject  to  one  of  its  own  power- 
ful families,  and  acknowledged  the  Gonzagas  as  Dukes  and 
Sovereigns.  This  form  of  government  remained  for  near  two  hun- 
dred years,  when  the  last  Duke,  taking  up  arms  against  the 
Austrian  interest,  was  driven  from  his  states,  and  died  in  exile, 
at  Padua,  in  1708.    Mantua,  while  free,  and  even'  under  the 
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dominion  of  her  own  dukes,  enjoyed  no  small  share  of  riches  and 
prosperity.  Her  walls  were  supposed  to  contain  about  fifty 
thousand  inhabitants.  She  was  often  engaged  in  wars  with  the 
neighbouring  states,  and  had  her  ftill  proportion  of  victory 
and  honor.  The  arts  and  sciences  flourished  in  her  territories, 
and  numberless  palaces  adorned  her  streets,  her  squares,  and 
her  suburbs.  But  this  golden  age  closed  at  the  Austrian  in- 
vasion. The  city  was  plundered,  several  of  its  antiquities 
carried  oflf  or  defaced,  and  its  independence  finally  sacrificed  to 
Austrian  ambition.  In  the  late  war,  it  had  the  misfortune  of 
undergoing  twice,  the  horrors  of  a  siege,  and  is  now  annexed  tp 
the  Italian  republic,  to  share  its  nominal  independence  and  real 
slavery.  It  must  in  justice  be  owned,  that  the  arts  and  sciences 
had  not  been  neglected  by  the  Austrian  government.  An  Impe* 
rial  academy  was  erected,  a  noble  palace  devoted  to  its  meetings, 
and  a  fine  assemblage  of  antiquities,  collected  in  its  galleries. 
The  inscription  over  its  entrance  istis  follows : 

INGREDERE.  HOSPES.  ET.  MIRARE. 
QUiE.  GRAECORUM.  ET.  ROMANORUM. 
ANTIQUI.  AEVI.  MONUMENTA.       ' 
CVM.  PRINCIPIS.  TUM.  CIVIVM.  MUNERE. 
IN.  HOC.  MUSEO.  CONLECTA. 
SPECTANDA.  TIBI.  EXHIBET. 
VIRGILII.  PATRIA. 

The  most  interesting  object  in  this  collection,  was  the  well- 
known  bust  of  Virgil,  which,  as  may  be  easily  supposed;  the  Man- 
tuans  always  point  out  to  strangers,  with  peculiar  complacency. 
It  seems,  that  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  a  statue  of 
Virgil  stood  on  an  elevated  pedestal,  in  the  Piazza  delle  Erbe, 
when  Carlo  MaJlatesta,  one  of  the  brutal  chieftains  of  the  times, 
ignorant  of  every  art  but  that  of  war,  and  knowing,  probably. 
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Botiiing  of  Vkpl  but  kis  name,  in  one  of  hid  triumphal  pro- 
cessiom,  ordered  it  to  be  thrown  down,  and  cast  into  the 
Jake.  The  reason  for  this  act  of  sacrilej^ous  violence,  is  charac- 
teristic both  of  the  hero  and  of  the  times.  **  The  honor  of  a 
statue  belongs,'^  said  he  **  to  Saints  only,  and  ought  not  to  be 
profaned  by  being  communicated  to  scribblera  and  buffoons.'' 
The  bust  in  question,  is  supposed  to  be  the  head  of  this  very 
statue^  and  as  such,  it  was  crowned  with  ivy  by  the  Duke  Ves- 
pasian, and  erected  in  the  principal  hall  of  his  palace,  about  the 
ytat  1580.  The  ivy,  which  was  real,  and  only  covered  with  a 
fiae  vanish,  to  preserve  it  the  longer,  on  being  touched,  many 
years  after,  fell  into  dust ;  but  the  bust  survived  the  plunder  ot 
tfefe  duca!  palace,  on  the  entrance  of  the  Austrians,  and  was 
placed  in  the  academical  gallery,  where  it  remained  till  the 
y^t  1T97.  The  French  no  sooner  became  masters  of  Mantua, 
than  they  began  to  pillage  its  gallery,  and  pilfer  its  most  valua- 
ble articles.  Among  them  was  the  bust  of  Virgil,  which  they 
carried  off,  notwithstanding  the  intreaties  of  the  Mantuans, 
while,  with  cruel  mockery,  they  celebrated  civic  feasts  in  honor 
of  the  poet,  and  erected  plaster  busts  in  the  place  of  his  marble 
statues.  S\K^  is  the  taste  of  this  nation,  such  the  honors  it  pays 
to  the  ancients !  * 


■*»^.^^.^fa-^bi^fcfc^— ^1 1  >  I  i^^ifci^ 


*  We  were  present  at  one  of  these  exhibitions.  In  the  middle  of  the  great 
square  wa^  erected  an  iH-proportioned  pillar,  about  ten  feet  high.  On  it  was 
pfac^  a  plaster  boEit  of  YkgiL  Font  kssar  piflan^  tuppnitiog  fi>ar  other 
plaster  bnsts^  joined  by  garhmds,  formed  a  sort  of  square  eadoBwce.%YirgfiL'^ 
bust  was  crowned  with  laurel,  and  from  it  hung  garlands,  extending  to  the 
other  four.  l%ese  garlands  or  festoons,  instead  of  hanging  loose  and  waving 
gracefiilly  in  the  air,  were  drawn  tight,  and  consequently,  as  motionless  as  rapes. 
Animid  this  ridieaioas  pageant,  the  Frendh  troeps  4xew  ttp  aad  pamded.  ITte 
iahabitiats  «eened  paiposd^y  to  keep  aloof. 
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The  cireiimstance^  tvhicb  i  I  haye  j wt  related^  pBOve,  at  leasts 
that  the  Mantuans  hare  nevkv  \jem  mdiff^^nt  U>  the  memcNry 
of  their  celebrated  cpuntrypi&p,  as.^ome  travpllers  have  pre- 
tended; and  that  they  hare,  not  been  wajQtingin  the  erec- 
tion of  becoming  monuments  to  his  honor,  as  often,  and  in 
as  magnificent  a  manner,  as  the  vicissitudesf  of  the  times  would 
allow.  Even  during  all  the  rage,  and  tempest  of  the  ,  late 
war,  while  contending  armies  hovered  round  their  walls,  and 
the  roar  of  artillery  resounded  in  their  ears,  they  had  planned 
a  public  garden  at  Pietole,  and  laid  out  a  considerable 
piece  of  ground  in  walks  and  groves,  in  the  centre  of  which  a 
temple  was  to  rise,  and  a  statue  to  be  erected,  in  honor  of  the 
inunortal  Poet.  Thus  they  would  have  accomplished  the  grand 
design  so  finely  unfolded  in  the  third  Georgic,  adorned  the 
classic  Mincius  with  a  fabric  becoming  its  fame,  and  bestowed, 
with  more  propriety,  on  the  acknowledged  virtu^  of  tiheir  couq- 
tryman,  the  honors  which  he  inta^led,  with  a  flattery,  pardon^ 
able,  because  the  result  of  gratitude,  for  the  tcry  equivocal  merit 
of  Augustus.  But  the  second  siege  of  Mantua  put  an  end 
to  this  project;  the  gates  we^e  thrown  down^  the  enclosures 
torn  up,  the  plantations  destroyed,  and  the  whole  scene  of  rural 
beauty,  and  poetical  illusion,  stained  with  blood,  abd  abandoned 
to  devastation. 

*  i 

On  the  twenty-third  of  March^  we  took  leave  of  Mantua,  ex- 
tremely well  pleased  with  the  g^ieral  appearance  of  the  town, 
and  convinced,  that  it  is  far  more  flourishing  at  present,  than  it 
seems  to  have  been  in  ancient  daysi.  In  extent  it  is  considerr 
able,  not  insignificant  in  population,  and  in  magnificence  equal 
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to  tiKisl  cities;  ciiV^nastoncees  ^hioh  place  it  £air  above  the 
fcphliet  of  pafvoi  appBed  to  it  tly  Martial. 

^an'tiim  inagna '^Qo  ffebA  Vtn-idftlL  Catulld 
'     '''QiUMHibpartonio  ]tfdt*u&  7ir|ilio.» 

ine  iniles,  bordei's  on  the  iVtincio, 
nits,  as  long  as  it  forms  tlie  Lago 
s  ndrtliward,  as  it  comes  down 
As  the  road  is  formed  on  the 
strait  and  even,  runs  'through 
ier  little  towns,  and  traverses  a 
r  yarious  streams,  and  luxuriantly 
fertile.       .  . 


*  The  following  pretty  liaes,  addressed  to  Mantua,  in  the  days  of  its  greatest 
^loiy,  are  not  inapplicable  to  it,~cven  in  its  pi'osent 'humiliation  and  distress ; 
'  '      'FelPit'Ma'nt^'a,ciVltaikife«c^IIe, 

'  .I'M    .     '  'QtfamMiM'l^lbdi«ertbtuff|4ei&ua<i«e  .  ' 

;     .         -Claruii  FedderejpentibuB^probisque 
Dniare  ingenils  virorum,  &:  arinis ! 
Te  trugu'm  facilis,  pbtensque  reruin 
'     ■     '         "f  eHws,'  le  celtbreiti  fecit  virenttf 
.  .'      .  )  rQtii  rifn,  calaiAiKfiie iflsxaoBiK 

,;.  I<en)  fluifube  AtinduB siUHrral, 

Et  qui  te  lacus  intrat,  advenisque 

Dites  mercibuB  invehit  carinas. 

Quid  palatia  culta,  quid  deonim 

'ilMnph,  ^^ni^nMMiii:  vifla,  &  urbib. 

MoleB-pul^bwe  arduia  ^repiuqya^  ? 

Pax  secur^  loco,  quiesque  nuUis 

Tarbata  exsiliis,  frequen«que  rerum 

Senior  6o()id,'&  arfiAiVi'bcMJu'tiita. 

TelixfMatitila,  Mutie>i^ediB, 

Tantis  Mantua  dotibus  beata. — M.  Ant.  Flatnin.  Car.  JJb.i.SO. 
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CHAP.  VI. 


1 1 


CR£MONA — Riy£R  APDUA-r-pi-AC^NTH— ?f^*^  T^tBIHA— rPAIUfA— ; 
&EGGIO — ^MOBENA — ITS  LIBRARY,  ANB  CELEBRATED  LIBRARI- 
ANS— ^MURATORI — ^TIRABOSCHI. 

* 

Cremona  is  rendered  interesting  to  the  classip  reader,  by 
the  well-known  verse  of  Virgil, 

'    Mantua  rae  miserae  nimiam  vicina  Gremone.  Bclog.  ix.  28. 

AbcI  the  accurate  ob9ervation  of  Tacitus*  Hwo  mi^f^  Qr^. 
mo/m  habuU  ^  .  .  .  .  .  beUk  esffimis  intacta^  ckfiUbu^.  ii^U^^  Ja 
&pt,  these  fe^  word^  contain  the  whole  hi^ry  of  Uiis  citj, 
wliich^  fomideid  by  one  of  the  Celtic  tribes  (^at  occufnjsd  the 
nprtlfem  p^grt»  of  Italy,  was  colonized  and.  fortified  by  tb« 
illopians^  aboi^t  the  coinin.Qnoei«ent  of  the  «e»ond  Funic  war,  an 
a  rampart  a^iwt  the  appr(^ching  attack  of  Hannibal.  The 
strength  of  its  walls,  or  tbp  courage  of  its  inhabitants,  preaeffvioi 
it  firoQi  the  fury  of  this  fprmidabte  inyader»  :aod  it  ^nt  on 
increasing  in  numbers,  size,  and  opulence,  till  by  its  attachment 
to  the  cause  of  the  senate,  and  of  liberty,  it  drew  down  ifpon 
itself  the  v§ngQWQe  of  tljie  Triu^vi]nf ,  and  iijKsurred  forfeiture 
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and  confiscation.*  Its  fidelity  to  Vitellius,  or  its  mistaken 
prudence,  calculating  on  the  supposed  superiority  of  his  in- 
teresty  exposed  it  to  the  rage  of  Vespasian's  partisans,  who 
besieged,  took,  plundered,  and  reduced  it  to  a  heap  of  ashes. 
Shortly  after  it  rose  from  its  ruins;  but  rose  to  experience  the 
disasters  of  war  and  revolutiou,  and  share  the  long  and  pain- 
ful agonies  of  the  expiring  empire.  However,  it  survived 
all  its  reverses,  and  after  having  been  the  prey  of  Goths  and 
Lombards,  French  and  Germans ;  after  having  enjoyed  a  pre- 
carious Uberty,  and  then  borne  the  light  yoke  of  the  sovereigns 
of  Milan ;  it  is,  for  the  present,  annexed  to  that  sickly  abortion 
of  French  influence,  misnamed  the  Italian  Republic. 

Cremona  is  a  large  and  well-built  city,  adorned  with  many 
noble  edifices,  and  advantageously  situated  on  the  northern  bank 
of  the  Po.  Its  cathedral,  of  Gothic,  or  rather  mixed  architecture, 
was  begun  in  the  year  1107,  and  continued,  at  different  periods, 
but  not  completely  finished,  till  the  fourteqnth  century.  Its  front  is 
lined  with  white  and  red  marble,  and  highly  ornamented,  though 
in  a  singular  and  fanciful  style.  It  contains  several  beautiful 
altars  and  fine  paintings.  One  chapel  in  particular  merits 
attention.  It  is  that  which  is  set  apart  for  the  preservation  of 
the  reUcs  of  the  primitive  martyrs.  Its  decorations  are  simple 
and  chaste,  its  colors  soft  and  pleasing.  The  ashes  of  the  "  sainted 
dead''  repose  in  ums  and  sarcophagi,  placed  in  niches  in  the 
wall,  regularly  disposed  on  e^ch  side  of  the  chapel,  after  the 
.  manner  of  the  ancient  Roman  sepulchres.  It  is  small,  but  its 
proportions,  form,  and  furniture,  are  so  appropriate  and  well 

*  The  consequences  of  this  confiscation  reached  the  Mantuan  territory,  and 
occasioned,  as  is  well  known,  the  flight  and  the  successive  fhme  of  Virgil. 
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combined,  that  they  produce  a  very  beautiful  and  perfect  whole. 
The  Baptistery,  which,  according  to  the  ancient  manner  still 
preserved  in  many  of  the  great  towns  of  Italy,*  is  a  separate 
building  near  the  cathedral,  contains  in  the  centre  a  font  of 
curious  form  and  workmanship,  cut  out  of  one  immense  block  of 
party-coloured  marble.  The  tower  is  of  great-  height  and  sin- 
gular architecture.  The  view  from  it  is  extensive;  taking  in 
the  town  with  its  streets;  the  roads  that  cross  the  country  in 
strait  lines,  in  various  directions ;  the  Po^  winding  along  almost 
close  to  the  walls,  and  intersecting  the  immense  plains  of  the 
Milanese;  the  Alps  to  the  north,  and  the  Apennines  to  the 
south-west,  both  covered  with  snow,  and  occasionally  half 
veiled  with  passing  clouds.  Such  was  the  prospeqt  we  beheld 
from  the  top  of  the  Torazzo.  The  public  palace,  for  so  the 
town-hall  is,  not  improperly,  called  in  Italy,  and  most  of  the 
churches,  but  particularly  that  of  St.  Pietro  al  Po,  are  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  traveller ;  since,  with  several  objects  which 
correct  taste  must  blame,  they  ccmtain  many  which  it  will 
admire. 

Cremona  has  produced  her  proportion  of  genius  and  talent, 
both*  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  but  ampng  all  her  sons, 
none  have  contributed  more  to  her  reputation  than  Marcus 
Hieronymus  Yida,  the  first  poet  of  the  second  Augustan  age 
of  Roman  literature,  and  sometimes  not  undeservedly  styled,  by 
his  admirers,  the  Christian  Virgil.  Every  reiader  is  acquainted 
with  the  poetical  tribute  <  which  Pope  has  paid  to  his  memory, 
in  his  Essay  on  Criticism ;  and  all,  who  peruse  Vida's  works, 
will  acknowledge  that  the  compliment  is  not  misplaced.  But 
literary  excellence  was  neither  the  sole,  nor  the  principal^  merit 
of  Vida :  piety  and  purity  of  morak,  unsullied  ev^  by  suspi- 
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cion,  graced  his  early  years,  and  a  ^alous  discbarge  of  erwy 
episcopal  duty  employed  him  from  the  middle  to  the  close  of 
life.  He  was  buried  in  his  cathedral  at  Alba ;  and  a  cenotaph 
is  said  to  haTe  been  erected  to  his  honor,  in  the  cathedral  at 
Cremona ;  though  we  used  much  research  and  enquiry  in  vain 
endeavours  to  discover  it  I  shall  conclude  this  account  of 
Cremona,  Yfith .  some  verses,  taken  from  a  hymn  of  thw  poet, 
which,  with  the  passage  of  Tacitua  inserted  above,  will  suffice 
to  give  the  reader  some  notion  both  of  the  history  and  territory 
of  Cremotia.  The  verses  are  addressed  to  our  Blessed  Saviour, 
and  express  a  Christsan  sentiment  in  the  purest  language  of  Hea- 
then poetry. 

Turn  veri,  Ghrahim  oUiti  mendacia,  Tated 
.  FimorR  per  gentea  refertnt  tua,  coroiifie  Versc^ 
Atqw  tttis  omnes  re^onabunt  laudibus  urb^^ 

Praeseitim  letam  Italian  felicis  ad  oram, 

« '  '         ft, 

Addua  ubi  vagus,  et  muscoso  Serius  ainne 

Purior  electro  tortoqae  etmillimus  angui ; 

Qua  rex  ftaviorum  Eridanus  0e  turbidus  infert^ 

Maenia  turrigerse  stringens  male  tuta  Cremone, 

Ut  sibi  jam  tectis  vix  temperet  unda  caducis. — Chrisiiados  y  i.  885—890. 

If  the  reader  wishes  to  see  the  history  of  Cremona^  the  beau- 
ties of  its  distiiet,  and  the  aofaievementfi  and  tafents  of  its  inha^ 
bstimts,  set  off  in  the  most  splendid  colors  of  partial  e)oqu€fM:e# 
he  may  read  the  pleadings  or*  Actiones  tresy  attributed  to  this 
a(uthcMr,  and  supposed  to  have  been  pracnouDced  be&Mre  com* 
petent  judges,  at  Milan^on  a  questicxn  c^  pcecedeney,  between 
Cremona  and  Pavaa. 

From  Cremona,  to  the  fortress  cf  Piiazi^tone^  Are  two 
akcMt  stag».  We  there  passed  the  AddsLy  a  very  noble  river,  on 
a  flying  bridge.  .  This  river  is  represented,  by  Claudtan,  as  re« 
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steriortsfe  fbr  tbe  cerulean  tkvts  <<»f  ite  wiafres,  and  ds  oimted  -to  tte 
TesinOy  ia  a  ^ety  pretty  verse. 

CoUa  lavant  pulcher  Ticinus  et  AJUlua  xrisu 
Coerulus. 

The  country  continues  populous  and  fertile,  but  displays  more 
foFest  wood.  Castiglione^  wkh  variQUs  UtUe  towns  and  villages, 
^Ifiearfi:  mch  ^^.^beautiiiih  Thenoe  ^\m  roods  ivrere  deep  aad 
l>ad^  ^wiBg  to  ti^  iHte.  invufidations* .  T^w^rds  sufisel;  ^e  arjiveA 
at  tb|3  Po,  and  p0fsising  it  on  >a  flying  JbndgBy  ^miltred  (Plcbaantiat 
March  33d;  This  oity^  as  well  bB  Gcmnooa,  waft  binlt  and 
colpnl^ed  by  the  iRonian$»  about  two  litiiidfed  mkI  eighteen 
yes»;8  before  €hi;isty  and,  iiot  long  tifter,  served -as  an  asylum  .to 
the  Hofnafi  army^  >when  defeated  by  Hannibal,  ^  the  Trebia. 
It  wa«  lafterwards  aseaulted  by  that  Carthaginian,  rbnt  in  "vasn;; 
and;  like  CrenH>na,  ^as  destined  to  dufier  monerfrom  ihetmBdr 
ne^s  o£  citiaens,  thaaa  from  the  fury  of  invaders.  Mcine  finiimatef 
however,  tbem  the  latter,  though  attacked  /by  a  party  of 
Vitellians,  it  resisted  with  'Sucoesa,  add  in  the  Uoody  ^contest^ 
had  only  to  lament  the  loss  of  its  amphitheatre,  remarkable,  it 
seeip^  for  '}t^  cs^japi^Hisneis  and  architeotupe.  IPbist edifice, 
like  .tb^tqf^Yeron^  stood  without  the  walls,  and  was  «of  conme 
e^pps^.  tp  the  J^ry  of  the  assailants.  It  seems  ItD  Jmve  been 
pcincipcflly  of  *WiQp4»  aq  it  was  consumed  by  ^re,  aeircumstanoe 
wjucho, .  in  9w  idftiis,  must  Uke  away  much  of  its  pretended 
splendor :  .but^ ;  whatever  weare  its  Bsiatbri^s,  its  extent  was,  at 
that  timf,  une^vfdkd.;  ^and  it^ood,  the  pride  of  PJacentiAy^and 
the  etwjf.)i>|i  ^e  aieighbQbring  cities.  It  yr^is  set  on^fire  when 
Ca^iMt  a^e^vdted  the  town,  either  by  dbanetf,  >wfaich  is  more 
prol^b)(9,  pr.p^rbaps,  as  the  PkeentianS' •su»|^(Hed,  by  ^tbe 
malice  :Qi^  spne  incendiaries,  who  took  advantageof  the  conivr 
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aion  of  the  contest^  and  was  reduced  to  ashes.  It  perished, 
however,  at  a  fortunate  period,  and  with  all  its  glory  around  it ; 
for,  had  it  survived  only  a  few  years,  its  fame  would  have  been 
eclipsed  by  the  splendor  and  magnificence  of  the  gigantic 
Coliseum. 

Placentia,  after  having  frequently  changed  masters,  was  an- 
nexed to  Parma,  and  remained  so  till  the  expulsion  of  the  late 
duke,  when,  with  the  whole  of  its  territory ^  it  was  occupied  by 
the  French.  It  is  a  large  and  wdl-built  city.  Its  cathedral 
k  Saxon :  the  town-house,  with  some  other  public  buildings  in 
the  great  square,  Gothic.  Several  churches,  particularly  that  of 
St.  Agostino,  are  of  fine  Roman  architecture,  and  some  adorned 
with  paintings  of  great  celebrity.  The  great  square  is  orna- 
mented with  two  brass  equestrian  statues;  one  of  the  celebrated 
Alexander  Famese,  the  other,  of  his  brother  Ranuccio :  they 
are  much  admired,  particularly  the  former,  for  attitude,  anima- 
tion, and  drapery.  Many  of  the  convents,  some  of  which  are  now 
suppressed,  neem  to  have  been  magnificent. 
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The  neighbourhood  of  Placentia  is,  perhaps,  more  interesting 
than  the  town  itself,  as  it  has  been  the  theatre  of  many  bloody  en- 
gagements. The  first,  and  most  remarkable,  occurred  shortly  after 
the  foundation  of  the  city,  about  three  miles  firom  it,  and  its  scene 
lies  on  the  banks  of  the  Trebia.  We  visited  the  spot,  with  Livy 
as  our  guide,  and  I  need  not  add,  that  we  found  his  description 
extrraiely  accurate.  It  must,  indeed,  be  observed,  in  justice  to 
the  great  writers  of  antiquity,  that  their  pictufes  so  resemble  the 
objects  they  are  intended  to  represent,  that  a  traveller  might  ima- 
gine they  had  always  been  sketched  on  the  spot  itself,  and  in  the 
very  heat  of  action.    The  banks,  though  low,  are  yet  suflSciently 
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etoffatedi  in  a  military  sense,  not  indeed  at  thd  very  confluence 
of  ths  two  xw&Bf  the  Po  and  the  Trelna ;  but  a  little  higher  np 
the  latter^  where  the  battle  took  place^  the  stream  is  wide  enough 
4o  foim  a  Hne  of  delencey  and  yet»  shaUow  enough  to  be  in  many 
phcefi  fordable.  Its  sides^  particularly  on  the  right  as  you 
ascend  the  stream^  where  MagO  lay  in  ambush^  are  still  covered 
with  reeds  and  brush^wood.  AiW  these  observations  merely 
applying  the  present  scenery  to  the  historian's  description,  the 
reader  need  bat  open  Livy,  and  he  wiU  become  a  speetetot  <^ 
the  action,  so  bloody  and  disastrous  to  tke  Romans.  But  the 
banks  of  the  Trebia  have  been  the  theatre  of  more  CM^tests 
than  one,  nor  is  the  last-mentioned,  though  the  most  illustrious, 
without  doubt,  eitiber  the  most  Moody  0^  the  most  decisive. 
It  is  wdl  known  that  a  memorable  battle  between  the  French 
and  the  Russians,  under  the  command  of  Marshal  Suwarrow, 
was  fought  on  the  same  spot,  the  banht  of  the  Trebin,  and  at- 
tended with  more  important  consequences.  It.  ia  said  to  have 
lasted  two  days,  and  to  have  been  aupported  with  the  ntmoit 
obstinacy  on  both  skles^  Hie  Russians^  who  advanced  with 
tbeir  usual  firmness  and  impetuosity^  w^ero  thrice  driven  back  in 
dismay :  at  length  the  Marshal,  with  the  locrfta  and  vdk^  of  A 
Fury,  led  them  on  to  a  fburtk  attack,  whentlkey  rudhed  into  the 
bed  of  the  rivcr^  and  widi  hoiMibie  sbonta  and  sct*eams«  fett  osce 
mora  iqfioa  the  ooemy.  ReBistanor  was  now  ovdrjKnverad :  tfaB 
French  fled  io  oonibnon ;  tiie  banks  wete  stirefwed  wlttt  bodiet, 
and  the  fields  covered  with  fugitives.  The  consequence  of  this 
victory  was  tiie  immediate  deltveranoe  of  Italy^  from  the  m- 
solenee  and  capaoi^  of  i^  Frencdi  wrmies ;  a  ddivertuice  *whf ch, 
instead  of  bemg  a  mere  inteirval  of  repose^  would  perhaps .  have 
been  the  commencement  of  ii  long  ^ a  of  tranqnilUlijyJbad'tibe 
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Same  spirit  continued  to  animate  the  armies,  and  the  same 
union  prevailed  in  the  cabinets  of  the  confederates.  But  this 
battle,  however  bloody  and  important,  will  pass,  unnoticed, 
in  the  long  register  of  contests  between  different  tribes  of  in- 
vading barbarians  ;  perhaps  the  very  names  of  the  generals  may 
sink  into  oblivion,  with  the  leaders  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals, 
of  the  Hims  and  the  Lombards :  while  the  **  Battle  of  Trebia'^ 
will  live  for  ever  in  the  pages  of  Livy,  the  names  of  Hannibal 
and  Mago,  of  Scipio  and  Sempronius,  recorded  both  by  the 
historian  and  the  poet,  will  continue  to  delight  the  youthful 
reader,  and  a  thousand  generations  contemplate  with  emotion : 

Caniias  et  Trebiaiii  ante  oculos,  Thrasimenaque  busta. 

Sil.  ltd.  lib.  XI.  915. 

From  Placentia  we  proceeded  to  Parma,  on  the  Via  Emilia. 
This  road  was  made  by  Marcus  Emihus  Lepidus,  about  one 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  years  befcH'e  the  Christian  era,  has 
been  kept  in  good  repair,  and  is  still  excellent.  We  crossed 
ovOT  several  rivers,  and  passed  throuj^  some  pretty  towjobi. 
These  rivers  generally  retain  tiieir  ancient  name,  with  little  varia* 
tion,  and  d^cending  from  the  Apennines,  fall  into  the  neigh- 
bouring Po.  The  principal  are  the  Chiavenna,  the  Ongina,  the 
Stivona,  and  the  Taro.  Among  the  towns,  Fiorenzuala,  anciently 
Flbrentiala,  and  S.  Donnino,  deserve  most  attaition.  At  or 
near  the  latter,  formerly  Fidehtiola,  Sylla  defeated  the  Marian 
general,  Carbo,  and  dispersed,  or  utterly  destroyed,  his  army. 
About  twelve  miles  to  the  south  of  Fiorenzuala,  once  stood  the 
town  of  Velleia,  ruined  by  the  sudden  fall  of  part  of  the  neigh- 
bouring mountain,  as  is  supposed,  about  the  end  of  the  fourth 
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century.  Sereral  excavatioDs  were  made  amongst  the  ruins^ 
in  1760,  and  the  four  following  years;  but  the  difficulty  of 
penetrating  through  the  vast  masses  of  rock  that  cover  the  town, 
was  so  great,  that  the  work  was  suspended,  and,  I  believe,  never 
since  renewed.  This  want  of  spirit,  or  of  perseverance,  is 
much  to  be  regretted^  as  few  enterprises  promise  so  fairly,  or 
seem  so  likely  to  reward  the  labour.  The  dreadful  catastrophe 
is  supposed  to  have  been  sudden,  and  the  inhabitants,  with 
their  furniture  and  property,  buried  in  one  tremendous,  crash : 
it  is,  therefore,  highly  probable,  that  more  medals,  coins,  and 
books,  may  be  found  here  than  in  Herculaneum,  where  gradual 
ruin  gave  the  inhabitants  time  to  remove  their  most  precious 
and  portable  effects.  Besides,  the  latter  town,  with  Pompeii, 
and  the  various  cities  that  studded  the  Neapolitan  coast,  weire 
Greek  colonies,  and  appear  to  have  paid  but  little  attention  to 
Latin  literature ;  while  Vellda  was  entirely  Roman,  and  som6 
of  its  citizens  must  have  possessed  tolerable  collections  of  Latin 
authors.  It  would  not,  therefore,  be  unreasonable  to  expect,  if 
the  excavations  were  pushed  on  with  vigor  and  discernment, 
the  discovery  of  some,  if  not  of  several,  Latin  manuscripts. 
But  such  undertaking. require  opulence  and  leisure,  and  are  not 
to  be  expected  in  the  present  impoverished  and  distracted  state 
of  Italy. 

The  country,  as  the  traveller  advances,  improves  in  beauty^ 
and,  if  not  in  fertility,  for  that  seems  scarcely  possible,  at  least 
in  the  neatness  and  order  of  cultivation.  The  Apennines,  ad- 
vancing at  every  step,  present  their  bold  forms  to  vary  the  dul«^ 
ness  of  the  plain;  hedges,  and  neat  enclosures,  mark  the 
different  &rms ;  elms,  in  long  rows,  garlanded  with  vines,  sepa* 
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rate  the  fields;  and  villages,  each  with  a  msgca&ceni  cfauTGhy 
enliven  the  road  at  every  mile. 

Parma  stands  on  a  river  of  the  ssune  name :  it  was  founded 
by  the  Etrurians,  takai  by  a  tribe  of  Gr&ols,  called  the  Boii, 
and,  at  length,  colonlaed  by  the  Romans.  It  is  said  to  have 
suffered  much  from  the  licentious  cruelty  of  Antony,  tand  its 
sufferings,  on  this  occasion,  are  pathetically  deplored  and  im^ 
mortaliied  by  Cioero^  in  his  fourteenth  Philippic,  the  last  tri<» 
bute  which  he  paid  to  Rome  and  to  liberty.  During  the 
disastrous  period  ihai  elapsed  between  the  reigns  of  Theodosius 
aad  Ghtrlemagne,  it  was  taken  and  retaken  by  the  Goths  and 
Eomans,  liie  Lombards  and  Greek  Exarchs,  till  it  was  giv^  by 
Gbarlemagne  to  the  Holy  3ee; :  and,  after  a.  succession  of  ages 
and  changes^  at  length  bestowed  by  Paul  IILon^hiason  Oitavio 
F«mete.  In  tikda  fomily  it  remained  tiil  its  extinction^  m  iht 
middlet  of  the  last  century,  when  it  passed  to  a  Prince  of  Spain ; 
aiid^  op  the  death  of  llie  la^t  Ihike,  was  taJcen  possession  of  by 
the  French,  atid  is  now  pinmg  away  utide r  the  influence  of  their 
ic0^L  d!QmiBatk>n.  This  city  is  luge,  pc^uteus,  airy  and  deaii^ 
thoi^  it  cannot  boast  of  any  very  striking  or  regular  buikiing. 
The  cathedral  is  Saxon,  but  )ined  m  the  interior  with  Rcobaii 
architecture;  its  dome  is  much  admired  for  the  beautiful  painting 
with  which  it  was  adorned  by  Correggio,  The  baptistery  is  an 
octagon,  in  the  same  styJe  as.  the  catijttsdral|<  eased  wifth  naayrble, 
and  ornamented,  with  varioustaf  ehes  and:  galleries*  The  Steccata 
is  the  most  regular  church  in  Pasma;  it  ift  m  the  fonn  of.  a 
Greek  cross,  and  not  without  beau^  The^  ch»reh  of  the  Cap|]^ 
ehins  is; lemarkable  only  for  beiag  tibe  burial  [rikiceof  the  eder 
lH»ted  Alexander  Famese^  who^  in^  conseqii«ice  of  his  owa  di** 
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rectiooB,  lies  interred,  distinguished  from  the  vulgar  dead  only  by 
the  following  epitaj^. 

D.  O.  M. 

Alexander  Farneshis 

Bdgis  devictis 

Fraucitque  obsidiaBe  kvatis 

Ut  humili  hoc  loco  ejus  cadaver  deponeretur 

Mandavit.  4Non:  Decemb:  mdxcii. 

The  palace  is  large,  but  irregular ;  the  library  well  fmmished :  it 
contains  the  Academia  de  Belle  Arti,  in  whidi  there  is  a  noMe 
hall,  adorned  with  excdient  paintmgs,  and  several  amnent 
statues,  found  in  the  ruins  of  Vdleia.  In  this  hall,  the  Prince 
used,  during  the  happier  sera  of  Parma,  to  preside  over  the 
assembled  academicians,  and  distribute  prizes  in  the  varioas  arts^ 
In  the  same  palace  is  the  celebrated  theatre,  magnificent  in  its 
size,  its  proportioiiB,  its  form,  and  its  decorattoms.  It  is  modelled 
on  the  ancient  pian,  like  the  Olympic  theatre  i^  Vicentia,  and 
like  it,  but  on  a  greater  scale,  adorned  with  pillars,  colonnades, 
and  statues.  Unfortunately,  either  in  consequence  of  the 
many  revolutions  of  late  years,  or  on  account  of  the  d^BkuIty 
of  jfiUing,  and  the  expence  of  repairing,  ftirmsfaiBg,  and  Mght- 
ing  vtp  such  a  vast  edifice ;  this  theatre,  perba^s  altogether  the 
noblest  in  the  worid,  has  been  so  long  and  so  much  neglected^ 
that  it  will,  probably,  soon  si>nk  into  »  heap  of  ruin*,  and  .ns 
main  only  in  the  plans  of  artists,  «\d  in  the  descriptions  of  tra^ 
vdlers.  But  the  principal  of  nam^it  of  Parma,  and  ifts  pride 
and  glory,  were  the  numberless  masterpieces  of  Correggio,  with 
whach  ito  drarches,  its  palaces,  and  public  halls  Wene  once 
adorned.  This  celebrated  artist,  bora  in  a  village  near  Modena, 
ai&d  of  course  not  far  from  Parma,  has  spmad  the  charms  and 
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enchantments  of  his  pencil  over  all  the  great  towns  that  bordered 
on  the  place  of  his  nativity,  and  seems  to  have  exerted  his  won- 
derful powers,  in  a  particular  manner,  for  the  decoration  of  this 
city.  Parmeggiani  and  Lanfranco,  two  other  painters  of  high  re- 
putation, were  natives  of  Pamia,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to 
the  embellishment  of  its  churches  and  palaces ;  so  that  no  city  in 
Italy,  if  we  except  Rome,  presented  more  attraction  to  the 
artist,  or  furnished  more  delightful  entertainment  to  the  traveller 
of  tasta  But,  alas !  such  Tsvere  the  decorations  and  the  glory  of 
Parma.  The  French,  though  in  peace  with  the  sovereign  of 
this  unfortunate  city,  in  their  late  wide-wasting  progress,  en* 
tered  its  walls,  raised  heavy  contributions  on  its  inhabitants, 
and  stripped  it  of  its  best  and  most  valuable  ornaments — its 
unrivalled  paintings.  Many,  without  doubt,  still  remain,  be* 
cause  painted  on  walls  and  cielings,  and  therefore  attached  to 
the  spot;  but  the  masterpieces  are  gone,  and  the  indignant 
Parmensians  can  only  show  the  traveller  the  place  where  they 
once  were. 

The  arts  and  sciences  were  by  no  means  neglected  in  Parma. 
An  university,  two  academies,  schools  of  painting,  &c,  annoimce 
the  application,  and  a  long  catalogue  of  great  names  might  be 
produced  to  prove  the  success,  of  the  Parmensians  in  every  lite- 
rary pursuit.  The  Dukes  have,  for  many  years  past,  assumed 
the  character  of  Maecenas,  and  by  their  judicious  encourage-^ 
ment  attracted  men  of  talents,  from  other  countries,  to  their 
territories.  Among  these  latter,  we  may  rank  the  Abbate  Fru- 
goni,  a  Genoese,  and  the  Abb^  Condillac,  a  Frenchmaiy ;  the 
former,  a  poet  of  great  reputation,  and  next  in  fame  to  Meta- 
stasio;  the  latter,  preceptor  to  the  Prince,  and  author  of  a  well- 
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ktiown  "  Course  of  Education/'  The  royal  press  of  Parma, 
established  in  the  year  1765,  is  well  known :  it  is  conducted  by 
Bodoni,  and  has  produced  several  beautiful  editions,  Gre^k, 
Latin,  and  Italian,  together  with  various  works  in  the  Oriental 
languages. 

The  public  walk  on  the  ramparts  is  extremely  pleasing.  The 
country  round  well  wooded,  and  the  town  and  territory  of 
Parma,  on  the  whole,  seemed  to  have  been  in  a  flourishing  state 
till  the  entrance  of  the  French  army.  Since  that  fatal  period,  its 
prosperity  has  been  on  the  decline,  its  government  unsettled,  its 
inhabitants  impoverished  and  discontented.  The  contributions 
raked  by  the  French  amounted  to  five  millions  of  French  livres : 
u  sum  enomious  for  so  small  a  territory,  and  equalling  two  years 
of  its  regular  income. 

Petrarcha  resided  some  years  at  Parma,  or  ia  it&  nei^ibour- 
hood,  and  seems  to  have  been  delighted  with  the  beauty,  of  the 
country,  the  generous  spirit  of  its  princes,  and  the  open  manly 
manners  of  its  inhabitants.  To  the  honor  of  their  descendants, 
it  may  be  added,  that  notwithstanding  the.  lapse  of  ages,  the 
change  of  government,  and  the  galUng  pressure  of  recent  revo?- 
tetions,  tiiese  qualities'  are  said  to  be  still  perceptible. 

Two  stages  from  Parma  the  traveller  arrives  at  Fot%tm  Lepidi 
Kegitim,  now  called  Reg^o,  an  ancient  Roman  colony,  destroyed 
by  Alaric,  and  rebuilt  by  Charlemagne.  The  cathedral,  the 
church  of  S.  Prospero,  and  that  of  the  Augustin-friars,  together 
with  the  Town-house,  and  the  Porta  Nuova,  are  considered  as 
di^ermg  some  attention.    It  possesses  no  antiquities.    How- 
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ever,  the  traveUer  will  visit  it  with  some  respect,  a»  the  countrj 
of  Aiio8to;  the  copioHB,  the  fiamtastic  Ariostol 

Two  more  post»  brottght  us  1x>  Modeoa  (Mutin&X  lately  tiie 
capital  of  a  dukedom,  now  a  dependence  on  the  will  of  Bona^ 
parte.    Though  an  ancient  Roman  colony,  called  by  Cicero, 
^  finnissima  et  splendidissima  Colonia,^'  it  presents  no  traces  of 
antiquity;  in  fact,  it  has  he&t  the  scene  of  so  many  bloody 
ccMitests^  has  been  so  oAeii  destroyed,  and  has  so  often  risen 
from  its  luins,  that  not  only  no  vestige  of  its  former  sjdendor 
renuuns  at  present,  but  it  is  even  uncertain  wbetber  it  occupies 
the  same  site  as  the  ancient  city.     But,  whatever  mi^t  have 
been  its  stiength  and  magnificence  in  ancient  timesy  they  have 
iMen,  probably,  £ar  surpassed  by  its  present,  I  should  rather 
have  said  its  late^  prosperity.     It  is  a  well  built  town,  its  stiseets 
are  wide,  and  several  of  its  public  edifices,  of  a  noble  appearance. 
It»  catibiedral  is  Gothic,  and,  like  most  oi  its  dmidiea,  rather 
inferior  to  the  expectation  naturally  excited  by  the  gemxal  fea- 
tures of  the  town.    Theducal  palace  is  of  vast  size;  and  thou^ 
built  in  a  German,  that  is^  in  a  heavy  and  fanciful  style  of  ardbui- 
tecturct  is,  on  the  wlnole,  rather  magnificent;  .  It  contains  several 
handsome  apartmeats,  and,  what  still  more  merits  the  attention 
of  travellers,  a  gallcfj  of  paintings,  a  noble  lifacary,  and  a  msh 
merous  and  curious  collection  of  sketches,  by  the  first  masters, 
of  prints,  of  mddals,  and  of 


:mii^« 


The  arts  and  sciences,   particnlaKly  the  latter,   have   l<mg 


*  *m  ■■  I  ■ 
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*  This  btter  collection  lias  eitter  been  removed  or  phmdered  if  the  iVeneb^ 
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Aeuriaihed  at  Modoia,  tm^ef  ihf>  ioU^rmg  <»t^  of  its  Princies  pf 
the  honae  Qf  Este,  «  iGimily  bo  «iuch  iwd  00  jv>st}y  oelebr^^^i^^ 
b$r  Tma»  wd  Aiios^o,  for  its  geoerous  feelings  »fi4  vobh^  muni^ 
£c80i3e.  ^  Tu  MogDflwiop  Alfonno/'  s^ys  ith^  former  t*>  ^  Priop^ 
^f  tbu  liae,  his  pdiroa* 

Xu  M^i^pftnimo  AUpnso^  il  ^iial  rito^li 
Al  furor  (dU  fortuna,  e  guidi  in  porto 
Me  peregrino  errante,  e  fira  gli  «cegli 
E  Aa  TiMide  agitato  e  qaaai  agsortp; 
Qv^fte  ^  (q^p^  j^  l^t?  ^o«t^  ^9fac^ 
Chj^  ^im^i  in  ypto  a  te  sacrat^  i*  port/oi. 

Gierus.  Lib.  CwfAo  i.  4. 

The  kiMer,  in  a  less  poetical,  but  eq4iaHy  grateful  stejrle,  ^fi 
}M:>e8ses  hit  oUigatSoos  to  the  same  ^^ly,  and  enlarges  iopon  ifa 
h^xHcal  qualities  itnd  future  prospects  of  glory  .*^  Under 
sttdi  euoouragemeoft,  it  is  fiot  woudei^  &at  genius  shodkd 
Moom  and  flouiisfti,  and  •that  men  of  le^rnug  sfaould  Aock 
from  aH  quarters,  to  enjoy  the  adv^suitages  of  •such  lidbtend 
patronage. 

« 

m 

Among  the  ^ustribns  personages  ^<>  haAre  jdUme  howpr  A« 
Modena,  hy  ^h^i  virtues  and  talents,  one  of  ^3^  readiest,  mmA  if 
the  good  qualities  of  ^e  heart  give  doWfcie  lustpe  to  the  Imiliant 
endowments  of  the  head,  one  of  the  greatest  is  Cardinal  Sado- 
leti.  Tliis  eminent  prelale  lose  "to  notice  4n  4iie  fostering  jera  of 
lico  i!he  Tenth,  became  iutimatdy  connected  with  tiie  moat 
conspicuous  characteis  of  *that  ^liod,  Mid.^hone  himself,  wti^ 

*  See  Orlando  Furioso,  Canjto  i.  S,  ^. 

m 
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no  small  lustre,  in  the  midst  of  its  brightest  luminaries.     In  the 
turbulent  pontificates  that  succeeded  the  era  of  Leo,  when  the 
animosities,  kindled  by  the  Reformation,  blazed  out  with  un- 
quenchable fury,  and  every  bosom  glowed  with  a  rage,  almost 
infernal,  against  the  opponents  of  his  own  creed,  this  worthy 
bishop  preserved  the  native  candor  of  his  soul,  and  the  charac- 
teristic mildness  of  hiB  sacred  office.    Above  passion  and  re- 
sentment, he  treated  the  supporters  of  the  new  opinions  with 
paternal  tenderness,  and  while   he  ccmdenmed    their    creed, 
he  cherished,  and  whenever  an  opportunity  occurred,  protected 
their  persons.      "  Fond  to  spread  friendships,  and  to  cover 
hates,'^  he  made  it  the  business  of  his  life,  to  diffuse  his  own 
spirit,  a  spirit  of  charity,  peace,  and  indulgence,  into  all  around 
him ;  and  while  he  zealously  endeavoured  to  clear  up  the  sub- 
jects in  debate,  and  to  remove  misapprehensions,  he  still  more 
strenuously  exerted  himself  to  cahn  the  rage  of  contest,  and  to 
infitte  a  milder  temper  into  the  disputants.     Even  in  these  days 
of  tranquil  discussion,  when  a  general  spirit  of  toleration  seems 
to  have  gradually  diffused  itself  over  the  Christian  worlds  such 
a  conciliating  character,  if  placed  in  an  elevated  station,  would 
engage  our  esteem  and  revraence ;  but  at  the  erapf  the  Rdbr- 
matioD,  that  age  of  division    and  madness,  such  gentleness, 
moderation,  and  candor,^  were  godlike  qualities  indeed. 

i 

The  works  of  Sadoleti,  consisting  principally  of  letters,  ad- 
dressed to  the  most  conspicuous  persons  of  the  age,  are  still 
extant;  and  as  they  are  drawn  up  in  a  pure  and  elegant  style, 
and  frequeijtiy  treat  of  subjects  of  great  interest  and  import- 
ance, they  are  equally  amusing  and  instructive,  and  are  calcu- 
lated to  give  a  very  favorable  idea  of  the  taste,  the  knowledge, 
and  the  piety  of  the  author. 
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From  the  time  of  Sadoleti,  that  is,  from  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  down  to  the  present  period,  a  regular  succes- 
sion  of  men,  eminent  for  their  talents  and  learning,  either 
natives  of  its  territory,  or  attracted  to  its  walls  by  the  liberid 
patronage  of  its  princes,  has  continued  to  adom  Modena,  and 
support  its  literary  reputation.  Instead  of  giving  a  long  and 
dry  catalc^e  of  names,  I  will  mention  only  two  authors ;  but 
these  of  a  reputation,  great  enough  to  throw  a  lustre  on  any  city. 
One  is  the  Abbate  Muratori,  an  Ex-Jesuit,  the  Duke's  librae 
rian,  perhaps  the  most  learned  antiquary,  the  most  inquisitive, 
and,  at  the  same  t;ime,  the  most  impartial  historian^  that  the 
last  caitury  has  produced.  [  His  works  consist  of  nearly 
fifty  volumes  in  foUo;  of  these,  his  Annali  D'ltalia,  are  per-- 
haps  the  most  instructive  and  the  most  entertaining.  The 
other  is  the  Abbate .  Tiraboschi,  Ex^ Jesuit  and  librarian^  M.  his 
predecessor  Muratori,  and  like  hint  eminent  for  his  profound 
knowledge  of  history  and  antiquities.  His  principal  work  is 
a  history  of  Italian  literature,  entitled  Italia  Literaria,  in  six« 
teen  volumes,  a  work  replete  with  erudition,  seasoned  with 
curious  anecdote,  and  enriched  with  much  judicious  and 
amusing  criticism. 

In  justice  to  the  muses  of  Modena,  I  must  add  the  name 
of  the  playful  Tassoni,  who,  in  his  Secchia  Rapita,  gave 
Boileau  and  Pope,  the  hint  and  the  model  of  the  Lutrin, 
and  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  taught  them  to  trifle  with  the 
splendor  of  poetry  without  degrading  it,  and  enabled  them, 
even  on  frivolous  subjects,  to  display  the  ease,  the  pliancy, 
and  the  perfection  of  their  respective  languages.  The  im- 
portant "  Bucket,"  celebrated  in  thb  poem,  was  carried  off  from 
a  well  in  one  of  the  streets  of  Bologna,  by  a  party  of  Mo* 
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denele  troops^  during  a  petty  war  between  these  nei^nbour- 
ing  eities^  and  has  ever  since  been  most  carefollj  preserved^ 
as  an  invaluable  trophj,  in  a  mult  under  the  gccat  tdwerat 
Modena. 

« 

The  n&turalist  maj  find  some  occupatiott  in .  the  territory 
^f  Modea&i  by  investigating  the  ilature  of  its  wells^  s(qK 
p^d  by  perennial  sources,  uninfluenced  by  the  state  of 
the  atmosphere,  as  well  as  by  mspecting  its  petrifactions  and 
mineral  fountiUns. 

f 

.  Tht  Ctaoj^  Maori,  celebrated  in  opposition  to  their  name,  for 
their  fertility^  and  the  excellent  pastwrage  which  they  afforded  to 
a  fkmous  breed  of  cattle,  wene  the  plains  which  fie  between 
^rma  and  Modena,  atMl  extend  beycnd  the  latter  city  towards 
Bolognik. 


I'f 
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CHAR  VU. 


BOLOGNA ITS    tJNIVEIlSITY ^ACADEMIES IMOLA — ^FAVENTIA — 

•    ^ORLt FORUMPOPOU CESENA ^RtTBICON ST.    MARINO 

ItlMlNl. 

XH£  classic  tra?eller,  as  be  rolls  akmg  tfae  Via  Emilia^  fiDm 
Mod^ia  to  Bologna,  amidst  scenes  of  the  neatest  cultiiratkxn  and 
ttkost  luxuriant  fertility,  Mill  recollect  that  the  yery  fields  which 
spread  around  him,  the  very  coimtry  which  be  is  traversing,  was 
the  bloody,  theatre  of  the  last  unavailing  efforts  of  Roimaii 
liberty.  The  interview  of  the  Triumvirs  took  place  in  an  island 
Ibrmed  by  the  Rhenns,  at  a  little  distance  from  Bologna.*  As 
the  river  is  small,  and  the  island  observable  only  on  examinations 
the  traveller  generally  passe*  without  being  awaie  of  the  circun^ 
stance.  Hie  stream  still  retains  its  ancient  name,  and  is  caDed 
theRheno. 

From  Modena  to  Bologna,  the  distance  is  three  ttages^  about 
twenty-four  miles:  about  six  miles  from  the  former  town  is  Fort 
Urbano,  erected  by  Urban  VIII.  to  mark  and  defend  die  en« 
tmnce  into  the  ecclesiastical  state.  Bologna  (Bononia  Febinia,) 
was  a  Roman  colony,  though  it  retains  few  or  no  traces  €xi  its 
I  I II  -  ■  ■      11   ■  ' —  -  -  ■  -■  ■ ^^^^^^ — _^^-_ — ^..^^^_ — . — ^.^^.^ 

*  This  idand  is  two  mOet  firam  Bdofjpiw,  three  idles  long^,  and  eae  laead;  it 
CMitainitwoTi0ageB,8t.¥iola,t*tlM>oatk;  St  GkfaBBi,  to  tboMrtb. 
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antiquity,  and  is  a  rich,  populous,  extensive,  and  most  flourish- 
ing city.  Its  history,  like  that  of  the  preceding  towns,  is  con- 
tained in  a  few  words.  First,  great  and  prosperous  under  its 
founders,  then  in  the  succeeding  revolutions  of  the  empire, 
pillaged,  destroyed,  and  rebuilt;  sometimes  enslaved,  and 
sometimes  free,  it  imderwent  and  survived  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  barbarous  ages.  At  last,  after  various  contests  with  the 
neighbouring  states,  and  with  their  own  tyrants,  the  inhabitants 
of  Bologna  made  a  voluntary  submission  to  Pope  Nicolas  III. 
in  1278,  and  afterwards  to  John  XXII.  in  1327,  which  they 
have  frequently  renewed  since,  at  different  periods.  But  in  this 
voluntary  submission,  the  Bolognese  did  not  mean  so  much  to 
acknowledge  the  Pope  as  their  direct  sovereign,  as  to  put  their 
city  under  his  protection  as  liege  lord :  hence,  they  cautiously 
retained  the  management  of  their  finances,  the  election  of  their 
magbtrates,  and  the  administration  of  their  laws ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  essential  forms  of  a  republic,  and  only  employed  the 
name  and  authority  of  the  Pontiff  to  repress  the  ambition  of 
powerful  and  factious  citizens,  or  to  awe  the  hostility  of  their 
nei^bours,  the  Dukes  of  Modena,  and  of  their  rivals,  the  Ve- 
netians. Hence,  they  always  resisted  every  encroachment  on 
their  privileges,  and  not  unfrequently,  expelled  the  papal  legates, 
when  inclined  to  overstrain  the  prerogatives  of  their  office. 
This  guarded  and  conditional  dependence,  produced  at  Bologna 
all  the  advantages  that  accompany  liberty ;  industry,  commerce, 
plenty,  population,  knowledge,  and  refinement.  The  French, 
in  their  late  invasion,  found,  but  did.  not  leave,  the  Bolognese  in 
possession  of  these  blessings.  They  deprived  their  city  of  its 
freedom  and  independence,  separated  it  from  the  Roman  state, 
and  annexed  it  to  the  Italian  Republic,  to  share  with  it,  in  ap- 
pearance, the  empity  name  of  a  Commonwealth,  and,  to  bear,  in 
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reality,  the  oppressive  yoke  of  an  avaricious  and  insulting  tyrant. 
Mr.  Burke,  speaking  of  this  event,  says,  **  The  Pontiflf  has  se^a 
his  free,  fertile,  and  happy  city  and  state  of  Bologna,  the  cradle 
of  regenerated  law,  the  seat  of  sciencea  and  of  arts,  the 
chosen  spot  of  plenty  and  deUght ; — converted  into  a  Jacobin, 
ferocious  repubUc,  dependent  on  the  homicides  of  France.'^  i^ 

The  streets  in  Bologna  are  narrow,  and  the  exterior  of  the 
public  buildings  by  no  means  proportioned  to  the  fame  and 
opulence  of  the  city.  The  cathedral  is  a  modern  edifice,  of 
Roman  architecture,  but  in  a  bad  style ;  the  inside  is  light,  and 
though  it  did  not  appear  so  to  me,  is  considered  by  several  con** 
noisseurs,  as  beautiful.  One  altar,  erected  by  the  late  bishop, 
of  the  finest  marbles,  chastest  decorations,  and  best  proportions, 
cannot  fail  to  attract  the  eye  of  the  observer ;  it  is  exquisite  in 
its  kind,  and  appeared  to  us  almost  the  only  object  in  the  cathe- 
dral worthy. of  attention. 

The  church  of  St.  Petronius  is  considered  as  the  principal 
church.  It  is  Gothic,  of  great  extent  and  antiquity,  and  though  not 
beautiful,  is  celebrated  as  well  for  several  grand  ceremonies,  which 
have  been  performed  in  it,  such  as  the  coronation  of  Charles  V. 
by  Clement  VII.  as  for  the  meridian  of  the  famous  astronomer 
Cassini,  traced  on  its  pavement.  It  was  built  about  the  years 
440  or  450,  but  rebuilt  in  a  very  different  style  in  1890,  and 
seems  still  to  remain,  in  a  great  degreei  unfinished.  The  pre- 
late, its  founder  first,  and  now  its  patron,  flourished  in  the  reign 
of  Theodosius,  and  was  a  man  of  great  activity  and  general 
benevolence;  He  enlarged  the  extent  of  the  city,  adorned  it 
with  several  public  buildings,  procured  it  the  favor  and  largesse^ 
of  the  Emperor,  and  by  his  long  and  imremitting  exertions  to 
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ppooM^  its  wdfare,  seems  to  b^e  a  ymt  d»Bn  to  the  ^atituda 
snd  yeaeralioa  of  its  inbaJbitaats*  S^  SalvadQi*^  S^  Paolo,  aad, 
^bove  ^  La  Madooaa  di  S,  JjacM^  deserve  a  particoilar  visit. 
3%as  latter  church  standi  on  a  jit^h  hiU,  aibqut  £ve  miles  frcHB 
Bologna.  It  is  Ma  the  lorm  of  a  Gx^eek  ^cross,  of  th^  Co^ 
rinthian  order,  aiftd  ^^ro^med  with  a  dooae.  As  tibe  people  <^ 
Bologna  have  a  peculiar  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and 
ciowds  ;£ock  &(Hn  all  quarteois  to  visit  this  her  saactiiar/^  for 
their  acoommodatiQaa^  m  aJl  seasons  aod  in  all  w<eatbi^,  a  por^- 
tico  has  .baem  carried  fiiam  tlie  gates  of  ik^  dty  up  the  JuU 
to  thG  mrj  eiitiiance  of  Uie  temple^  or  rather  to  the  ^quarp 
hGfom  it.  This  muB&as^  huilda«g  ^^as  raised  thy  the  voluntary . 
Gontabutions  lof  pevsoBS  ^  levery  «iass  in  Boki^a ;  this  lidJ^er 
oroctod  cme  or  move  .ardties^  aocordii^  to  .thiair  fin^ans;  the  wiicU 
^iqg:classes  gave  tb^  ipecuiiivy  aid  in  propoitiioii ;  ai^l  ithe 
^Qocast  iasistpd  (Ont  eonttrihuting  rtheir  JaJbqr  to  the  graaid  wid^^ 
taking.  It  is  in  reality  a  most  noble  moiwmeat  of  public  piety^ 
and  alone  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  spirit  and  magnificence  of 
ithe  ancient  [Ramans  stiU  animate  the  rmodeini  Xtaliansit  and  ivay, 
in  a  forlvnate  combination  of  iuxoumstances,  once  wor^e  bla^ 
(OUt  in  all  their  pristine  ,glory .  The  church  .is  .of  a  A»e  and  weU 
jirqpoi^iied  .fonnp  rich  in^  joutrbles,  but  pvedoadedt  as  ?Fe 
imagiaad,  mth  ornaments.  It  is  needless  to  ^add,  t^at  &Qm  9uch 
An  ^elevaitien  the  viww  is  rbeautiiul,  lost  on  one  ^ide  in  the  wind- 
m^  of  > Ae  nei^bixuriqg  Appennines,  stnd  ei^tendi^g  pp  ithe 
Ather  <over  a  plain  lOf  immensis  fext^ent^  and  .uiiparaUeled  pop^4ap 
ition  and  fertility.  One  circumstance  struck  ^3  pantiaulaiply, 
twhile  .on  the  hiiJ.  It  wa#  the  .end  ,«f  JMawh,  ,the  ^y  was  iqleax, 
land  the  weather  warm,  iPearly  ,as  it  ,m»j  cbe  ton  a  ibi'^ght  (day 
in  England  dnthe  month  of  May»  bq  warm»  in^oijl;,  as  toiiren- 
cder  (the  abade  not  ;€inly  pleasing,  bujt  dosiiaJbJe ;  ycst,  Jin  v^afiioKis 
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part»  of  the  JUiU^  a9d  uear  the  church,  the  stiow  laj  deep,  and  in 
vast  masses,  »tiU  likely  to  resist,  for  some  time,  the  increasiDg 
warmth  of  !the  reason ;  so  great  is  the  influence  of  such  moun- 
t^m  as  tiiie  Alps  and  Apennines,  on  the  climate  of  the  adjacent 
countries^ 

The  two  brick  towers,  Degli  Asinelli  and  Dei  Garisendi,  are 
deformed  monuments  of  a  barbarous  age,  and  remarkable  only 
finr  their  unmeaning  deviEition,  and  dangerous  deviation  from 
the  perpendicular.    Bologna  is  decorated  with  many  palaces  oi 
vast  extent,  and  some  few  of  noble  ardiitecture.    Among  the 
latter  is  the  PaiaAA>  Ranuszi,  said  to  be  of  Pallaxtio ;  also  those  of 
X^onbertiiu,  Qfsi,  BentivogU,  MaLvewi,  Caxnpeggi,  Pepoli,  L^^ 
oanif  &:c.    These  palace^i  ^md  indeed  ahtnost  all  die  churdies, 
and  public  buUdiogsin  Bologna,  are  ornamented  with  a  profu* 
sion  q£  painting,  by  the  first  Itdlan  maBtero,  Guido,  Guerciai; 
the  Carracca,  Caravaggio,  Giordano,  and  particularly.  Albano« 
Of  the  latter  planter  it  has  be^  sf^d,  that  the  Loves  seem  to  bav« 
mixed  his  cdofs,  and  the  Graces  to  have  fashioned  his  forms  t 
such  is  the  s<^  glow  of  bis  tintSf  «ich  the  ease  and  beauty  of 
his  groupes  and  %ur^  \    The  greater  number,  and  the  best  of 
this  ^lelwated  artivt's  compositions  are  to  be  seen  at  Bologfia, 
apd  may  Aijiush  tibieadminer  of  painting  with  many  an  hour's,  or 
ratiier,  many  a  day's  entertainment.    In  fact,  no  city  has  gi^en 
mQV^  <B0(¥X>^r«|g^m^nt  to  pawtingt  w  contributed  more  to  its 
peiiS^tion,  than  Bolq^a ;  no  one  has  produced  a  greater  num- 
ber of  iJUustripus  p0into»9  or  enjoyed  a  higher  reputation  in  the 
artg  dM9  its  wdl  known  sc^bool.    To  perpetuate  t^  skill  and 
tb^  honors  (^  this  sdhocd,  asi  academy  has  been  established, 
under : the.  title  of  the  Clemcaitine  Academy,  with  a  sufficient 
Qumbcir  of  eminent. profbssoiis  to  direct,  and  medals  and  pre- 
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rniumsy  to  animate  and  reward  the  zeal  of  the  young  artists. 
Public  instructions  are  given  gratis,  models  furnished,  accommo^ 
dations  supplied,  and  every  possible  encouragement  afforded  to 
attract  scholars,  and  enable  them  to  develope  and  perfect  their 
talents.  This  excellent  institution,  so  well  calculated  to  pre- 
serve the  reputation  of  the  school  of  Bologna,  originated  in  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  and  has  already  produced  several 
artists  of  reputation ;  among  whom  we  may  rank  its  first  pre* 
sident,  Carlo  Cignani.  The  halls  and  apartments  of  this  aca- 
demy are  very  spacious,  and  form  part  of  the  palace  be- 
longing to  the  Instituto  di  Bologna.  This  latter  establish- 
ment, one  of  the  most  magnificent  of  the  kind  in  Italy,  or 
perhaps  in  the  world,  occupies  an  immense  and  very  noble 
edifice,  where  the  various  arts  and  sciences  have  their  respec- 
tive halls,  decorated  in  a  grand  style,  and  furnished  with  ap^ 
propriate  apparatus.  In  this  palace  sits  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  of  high  reputation  in  the  republic  of  letters,  and  a 
singular  monument  of  that  tothusiasm  for  knowledge,  which  has 
always  formed  a  distinctive  feature  in  the  Italian  character. 
It  owes  its  origin,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  to  a  noble  youth 
of  the  name  of  Eustachio  Manfredi,  who,  at  the  early  age  of 
sixteen,  formed  a  literary  society,  and  collected  at  certain  stated 
assemblies  in  his  own  house,  all  the  men  of  taste  and  talents  in 
Bologna.  The  spirit  of  the  founder  bas^  never  abandoned  the 
academy,  which  still  continues  to  enrich  the  learned  world  with 
its  productions,  and  support  the  fame  and  glory  of  its  origin. 
In^  the  same  palace,  are  a  library,  containing  at  least  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  volumes,  open  to  the  public  six  days  in 
Ae  week ;  an  observatory,  furnished  with  an  excellent  astrono- 
mical apparatus ;  a  vaist  chemical  laboratory ;  a  cabinet  of 
natural  history;  an  experimental  cabinet,  with  all  kinds  of 
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instruments  for  physical  operations ;  two  halls  of  architecture, 
one  for  the  civil,  the  other  for  the  mihtary  branches  of  this 
art ;  a  marine  hall ;  a  gallery  of  antiquities ;  another  of  statues, 
and  a  third  of  paintings ;  a  hall  of  anatomy  and  midwifery,  cele- 
brated for  a  remarkable  collection  of  wax  figure,  representing 
the  female  form  in  all  the  stages,  and  in  all  the  incidents  of  par- 
turition. In  fine,  a  chapel  for  the  use  of  the  united  members  of 
the  institute.  Almost  all  these  halls  and  apartments  are  adorned 
with  pictures  and  paintings  in  fresco,  on  the  walls  and  ceilings, 
and  form,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  abodes  ever  consecrated  to 
the  arts  and  sciences.  I  have  already  observed,  that  regular 
instructions  are  given  to  young  painters,  in  the  hall  of  the 
academy;  I  must  here  add,  that  professors  attend  and  deliver 
lectures  gratis,  at  stated  periods,  to  all  students,  on  the  different 
arts,  in  their  respective  halls. 

Bologna  owes  this  superb  establishmait  to  one  of  its  citizens. 
General  Count  Marsigli,  who,  after  having  passed  many  years  in 
the  Imperial  service,  returned  to  his  country,  and  devoted  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days,  his  talents,  and  his  fortune,  to  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  arts  and  sdences,  in  its  bosom.  He  bestowed 
upon  the  city  his  valuable  collections  of  every  kind,  and  by  his 
exertions  foraied  a  society  of  men  of  the  first  talents  and  repu- 
tation, in  each  art  and  science,  which  assumed  the  name  of  the 
Instituto  di  Bologna.  To  lodge  this  society,  amd  receive  the 
above-mentioned  collections,  the  city  purchased  the  Palazzo 
Cellesi,  and  had  it  fitted  up  in  its  present  style,  at  the  same 
time  ^and  and  commodious.  This  arrangement  took  place 
in  the  year  1714.  Since  that  period  the  Instituto  has  been  en* 
riched  by  the  donations  of  several  illustrious  persons,  and  par- 
ticularly of  Benedict  XIV.  a  pontiff  of  an  enlightened  and 
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capadous  mind,  who  loved  and  encouraged  the  sciences,  in  all 
parts  of  the  Roman  state,  but  particularly  at  Bologna,  his 
native  city.  An  Englishman,  accustomed  to  the  rich  en« 
dowments  of  his  own  country,  will  hear  with  astonishment,  that 
this  grand  establishment,  so  well  ftirnished  with  all  the  materials 
of  science,  and  so  well  supplied  with  professsors  of  the  first 
abilities  and  reputation,  does  not  possess  an  annual  income  of 
seven  hundred  pounds  a  year;  and  his  surpri^  will  increase, 
when  it  is  added,  that  the  want  of  a  larger  income  has  hitherto 
been  abundantly  suppUed  by  the  zeal  and  inde^tigable  assidmty 
of  the  gdvemors  and  professors. 

From  the  Instituto  we  naturally  pass  to  the  University,  the 
glory  of  Bologna,  and  equal,  if  not,  as  the  Bolognese  p^tend, 
superior  in  antiquity,  and  once  in  reputation,  to  the  most  cele- 
brated academies  in  Europe.     The  honors,  titles,  and  privileges, 
conferred  upon  it   by  kings   and   emperors,  by   synods   and 
pontiffs,  the  deference  paid  to  its  opinions,  and  the  reverence 
that  iraited  upon  its  graduates,  prove  the  high  estimation  m 
which  it  was  ODoe  held ;  and  the  names  of  Gratian  and  Aldnv 
vandus^  of  Malpighiand  Guglielmini,  of  Ferres  and  Cassini^ 
ate  alokie  snflkient  to  shew    that  this    high  estimation   was 
not  unmerited.      The   Scuole   publicbe,  w  hafh  of  the  Uni- 
vereity,  form  a  very  noble  building;    seventy  professors   are 
aBnpk>yed,  and  the  endowments  are  very  considerable.     The 
number  of  students,  however,  is  not  adequate  to  the  fame  and 
splendtxr  of  such  an  establishment,  as  it  scarce  amounts  to  five 
hundred,  while  anciently  it  exceeded  twice  as  many  thoroands. 
The  decrease  h^re,   as   at   Padua,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
multiplicatioa  of  sinilar  establishments  in  all  Christian  cottib> 
tries. 
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Besides  the  Instituto  and  the  University,  two  Academies  of 
less  lustre  and  odebrity  watch  over  the  interests  of  literature, 
and  endeavour  to  extend  the  empire  of  the  Moses.  They  ar€i 
entitled,  by  a  playful  opposition,  the  Inquieti  and  the  Oziosi,  and 
abandoning  the  higher  regions  of  science  to  the  speculations  of 
their  brethren  of.  the  two  great  seminaries  of  learning,  love  to  range 
through  the  fields  of  fauicy,  and  amuse  themselves  in  collecting 
its  fiow^^.  The  youth,  whom  I  mentioned  above,  as  founder 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Eustachio  Manfredi,  did  honor 
to  these  societies,  by  his  poetical  efiusions,  and  is  ranked  idt 
tenderness  and  delicacy,  atnong  the  first  Italian  poets^  in  light 
airy  compositions.  Zanotti,  Scarselli,  Roberti,  and  Sanseverino, 
have  acquired  considerable  reputation  in  the  same  line.  In 
short,  the  two  grand  features  of  the  Bolognese  chamcter,  are 
formed  by  the  two  most  honorable  passions  that  can  animate 
the  human  soul— the  love  of  Knowledge,  and  the  love  of 
Liberty ;  passions  which  predominate  through  the  whole  series 
of  their  history,  and  are  justly  expressed  on  thdir  standard^ 
where  ^^  Libertaei''  blazes  in  golden  letters  in  the  centre,  wi»te 
•*  Bononia  docef'  waves  in  embroidery  down  the  borders. 

The  fountain  in  the  great  square  is  much  celebrated,  but  more^ 
I  think,  than  it  desires.  The  statues  are  good,  pa^cularly 
that  of  Neptune;  but  the  figures  are  crowded  into  a  space  too 
small  for  such  a  group,  and  Neptune,  "  the  earth-shaking  god,"* 
armed  with  that  trident  which,  "  vastas  aperit  syrtes  et  tem- 
perat  a^uor,"^  seems  employed  to  little  purpose,  in  superintend- 
ing a  few  nymphs  and  dolphins,  squirting  mere  threads  of  water 
from  tbeir  breasts  and  nostrils.  The  god  should  Imve  stood  upon 
a  rock,  a  river  should  have  burst  from  vender  his  feet,  and  the 
Hxermaids  and  dolphins,  instead  of  being  ipetched  ott  the  tiarrow 
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cornice  of  his  pedestal,  should  have  appeared  sporting  in  the 
waves.  Such  should  be  the  attitude,  and  such  the  accompani- 
ments of  the  God  of  the  Ocean ;  and  such  is  the  Fontana  di  Trevi, 
at  Rome. 

On  the  thirtieth  of  March,  we  set  out  from  Bologna,  and  still 
rolling  along  the  Via  Emilia,  through  a  beautiful  country,  arrived 
about  two  o'clock  at  Imola,  twenty  miles  from  Bologna.  This 
neat  little  town  stands  on  or  near  the  site  of  Forum  Coraelii, 
ruined  in  the  wars  between  the  Greek  emperors  and  the  Longo- 
bardi.  It  was  the  See  of  the  present  Pope,  before  his  elevation 
to  the  pontifical  throne.  It  contains  little  worth  notice:  its 
Corinthian  cathedral  was  never  finbhed  without,  nor  com* 
pletely  furnished  within,  and  of  course  scarce  deserves  a  visit. 
Imola  has  its  academy,  called  the  Industriosi,  and  can  boast  of 
several  men  of  eminence  in  literature,  particularly  poets ;  among 
these,  Zappi  and  Zampieri,  especially  the  former,  are  much 
esteemed  for  a  certain  graceful  refinement,  and  delicacy  of  sen- 
timent and  expression.  Imola,  though  situated  in  the  com« 
mencement  of  the  great  plain  of  Milan,  derives  from  the  neigh- 
bouring Apennines  a  considerable  portion  of  the  beauty  of 
mountainous  landscape,  of  which  Monte  Batailla,  seen  from  the 
ramparts,  westward,  presents  a  striking  instance.  The  river  that 
bathes  its  walls,  has  changed  its  classical  name  Vatrenus,  into 
the  more  sonorous  appellation  of  Santemo. 

From  Imola  to  Faenza,  (Faventia),  is  about  ten  miles.  This 
ancient  town  is  spacious  and  well  built ;  its  great  square,  with  a 
fine  range  of  porticos  on  either  side,  and  a  Corinthian  church, 

« 

belonging  to  the  Dominicans,  deserve  attention.  Its  cathedral 
is  Gothic,  and  not  remarkable.    We  could  discover,  in  the  vici*^ 
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uity  of  this  city,  few  traces  of  the  pine-groves,  which  seem  an- 
ciently to  have  formed  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  features  of 
its  territory, 

Undique  sellers 
Arva  coronantem  nutiire  Faventia  pinum.  SiL  viii. 

Nine  miles  from  Faenza,  beyond  the  river  Montone,  an- 
ciently the  Utens,  stands  Forli,  Forum  Livii,  a  long,  well- 
built  town,  with  a  very  spacious  and  handsome  square.  The 
cathedral,  not  remarkable  in  itself,  contains  a  very  beautiful 
chapel,  lined  with  the  finest  marbles,  adorned  with  paint- 
ings, and  surmounted  with  a  well  proportioned  dome.  This 
chapel  bears  the  title  of  Virgine  del  Fuoco.  The  taber- 
nacle, in  the  chapel  of  the  sacranient,  is  the  work  of  Michael 
Angelo.  The  Benedictine  Abbey  of  St.  Mercuriale,  is  a  grand 
edifice,  and  deserves  attention  on  account  of  its  antiquity.  Forli 
has  an  academy,  imder  the  title  of  the  Filargyri,  and  has  pro- 
duced several  men  of  literary  merit ;  among  others,  the  Abbate 
Pellegrino  Gaudenzi,  who  might  be  styled  the  Italian  Klopstock, 
if  the  laws  of  euphony  would  allow  names,  of  such  c^posite 
sound,  to  be  brought  into  contact. 

From  Forli  to  Forlimpopoli,  is  four  miles.  This  latter  town, 
anciently  Forum  Popilii,  is  small  but  neat.  Hence  to  Cesena^ 
the  distance  is  seven  miles.  We  arrrived  there  late  in  the  evening. 

In  leaving  Bologna  we  turned  our  backs  upon  the  fertile  and 
most  extensive  plains  of  Milan,  and  began  gradually  to  ap- 
proach the  Adriatic  on  one  side,  and  the  Apennines  on  the  other. 
The  road,  however,  still  continues  to  give  the  traveller  all  th* 
advantages  of  the  plain,  as  scarce  an  eminence  rises  to  retard  his 
course,  before  he  reaches  Ancona,  while  he  enjoys  all  the  beau- 
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ties  of  a  mountainous  country,  in  the  hiUg  on  the  right,  tbaf 
sometimes  advance,  and  sometimes  retire,  varying  their  forms 
and  the  landscape  almost  at  every  step.  Mountains  crowned 
with  towers,  castles,  or  towns,  a  striking  feature  of  Italian,  and 
particularly  of  Apennine  scenery,  had  often  attracted  our  atten* 
tion  during  our  progress,  and  increasing  upon  us  from  Faenza, 
in  number,  boldness,  and  beauty,  repeatedly  forced  on  our  re- 
collection, Virgil's  descriptive  verse, 

Tot  coDgesta  maau  praeruptis  oppida  saxis.  Geo.  JJb.  ii.  15Q. 

I  may  add,  that  numberless  rivers,  rushing  from  the  mountains, 
intersect  the  plain,  and  bathing  the  time-worn  wails  of  many  an 
ancient  town,  seemed  to  exhibit  the  original  of  the  following  hue, 

naminaque  antiquos  sabterlabentia  muros.  157. 

These  streams,  it  is  true,  are  mere  rills,  as  most  rivers  are  in 
soudiem  countries,  during  the  heats  of  summer,  and  may  easily 
deoetre  the  superficial  travdler,  who,  passing  their  dry  channels 
in  that  season,  may  very  naturally  suppose  liiat  their  sources 
have  failed,  and  that  the  streams  themselves  exist  only  in  descrip- 
tion. To  this  mistaken  notion  we  perhaps  owe  the  poetical 
fiction  of  Lucan,  representing  Caesar  as  stepping  over  tiie  un- 
noticed Xanthus, 

Inecius  in  sicco  serpentem  pulvere  rivum 

Transierat,  qui  Xanthus  erat.  lAb.  ix.  S74-5. 

As  well  as  the  longer  and  more  beautiful  efiuaion  of  Addison^s 
muse.*  But  when  swelled  by  the  rains  in  autun^,  or  the  melting 
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snows  in  spring,  these  apparently  petty  rills  cover  their  broad 
channels,  fill  their  banks,  and  swell  into  considerable  rivers, 

Cesena  retains  its  ancient  name,  unaltered  by  time  or  bar- 
barism. It  is  a  little  clean  town,  beautifully  situate  at  the 
foot  of  a  ridge  of  fine  hills,  covered  with  villas  and  convents  ;  the 
eminence  immediately  over  the  town  is  crowned  with  a  romantic 
old  castle.  Its  cathedral  scarcely  deserves  notice,  but  its 
ancient  bridge,  of  three  vast  arches,  merits  attention.  The  late 
Pope,  Pius  VI.  was  born  at  Cesena,  and  with  all  the  partiality 
of  a  native,  adorned  it  with  various  edifices,  and  dignified  it 
with  several  privileges.  His  countrymen,  in  grateful  acknow- 
ledgment, erected  a  bronze  statue  over  the  gate  of  the  Town- 
hall,  representing  him  in  the  usual  attitude  of  Popes,  that  is,  as 
giving  his  benediction.  The  inscription  is,  "  Civi  optimo,''  a 
style  perfectly  Roman,  when  applied  to  the  sovereign,  and  used 
only  in  the  early  periods  of  the  monarchy,  while  the  bold  spirit 
of  republican  equality  still  breathed  in  a  few  surviving  Romans. 
The  soil  around  the  town  is  fertile,  and  was  anciently  remark- 
able, as  the  hilly  regions  of  Italy  generally  were,  for  excellent 
wines ;  such,  at  least,  was  the  opinion  of  Pliny.  Whether  the 
vines  have  degenerated,  or  their  culture  is  neglected ;  or  whether 
the  defect  was  in  our  palates,  I  know  not ;  but  the  wines  of 
Cesena  appeared  to  us  indifferent. 

* 

About  two  miles  from  Cesena  flows  a  stream,  called  the 
Pisatello,  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Rubicon.  There  stood  on 
its  northern  bank  an  obelisk,  with  the  decree  of  the  senate  and 
Roman  people,  inscribed  on  its  pedestal,  and  two  other  inscrip- 
tions on  its  sides.  The  French  destroyed  this  obelisk.  The 
slabs  that  formed  the  pedestal  lay  half  buried   in   a  farm- 
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yard^  about  a  hundred  paces  from  the  road,  where  we  dug  them 
up^  and  placed  them  against  the  trunk  of  a  tree. 

The  Pisatello,  like  xnost  odier  mountain  streams^  is  very 
sfaaltow  in  dry  weather ;  but  its  banks  are,  in  some  places,  high, 
and  in  others,  its  channel  is  wide,  so  that  it  might  occasionally 
present  a  mass  of  waters,  considerable  enough  to  embarrass  an 
army  in  its  passage.  Its  ^des  are  shaded  with  poplars,  and 
present  a  pretty,  solitary  scene.  But  it  mxist  be  observed,  that 
notwitlntanding  the  abovementioned  inscriptions,^  which  are 
generally  acknowledged  to  be  spurious,  the  name  and  honors 
of  this  ^streamlet  are  disputed,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  both 
Savignano,  and  Rimini,  boldly  maintain  that  their  respective 
fivers  have  a  better  title,  than  the  PisateUo,  to  the  das^cal 
appellation  of  the  Rubicon,  and  to  the  veneration  of  the  tra- 
veller. I  must  add,  what  the  reader  will  be  not  a  little  surprized 
to  hear,  that  the  learned  are  nearly  as  much  divided  about 
the  modem  as  about  the  ancient  name  of  this  rivulet.  To  un- 
derstand the  difficulties  of  this  question,  he  must  be  informed, 
that  between  Cesena  and  Savignano,  the  Via  ISmilia  is  inter- 
sected by  three  streams;  the  first  is  about  two  miles  from 
Cesena;  the  second,  five;  and  the  third,  eight.  The  first  is 
commonly,  I  believe,  called,  and  certainly  marked  in  the  most 
correct  maps,  such  as  that  of  the  learned  Jesuits  Maire  and 
Boscovick,  PisateUo ;  the  second,  Rugone,  Rugosa,  Rigosa,  or 
Urgone;  the  third  is  called  Boroo,  and  bathes  the  walls  of 
Savignano.  These  three  riUs,  ere  they  fall  into  the  neighbour- 
ing Adriatic,  unite  and  form  a  considerable  river,  called  the 
Fiumecino.  In  opposition  to  most  Italian  writers,  Cluverius 
maintains,  (and  it  is  difficult  to  question  the  accuracy  of  so 
attentive  and  indefatigable  an  inveatigator),  that  the  former  is 
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called  Rugone,  that  this  appellation  is  evidently  a  corroptioii 
of  Rubicone,  and  that  the  second  is,  properly  speaking,  the 
Pisatello.  However  we  must  assert,  upon  the  authority,  not  of 
maps  only,  or  of  books,  but  of  the  innkeeper  and  the  drivers,  aa 
authority  equally,  and  perhaps  more  decisive  on  such  a  ques- 
tion, that  the  common  name  of  the  first  stream  is  now  the  Pisar 
tellp,  and  that  of  the  second  the  Rugone.  But  notwithstanding 
the  difference  of  names,  it  is  still  evident,  that  the  stream  nom 
called  Pisatello,  is  a  branch  only  of  the  Rubicon ;  and  equally 
so,  that  the  river  which  Ce^sar  passed,  was  not  the  Pisatello,  or 
the  Rugone,  but  that  which  is  formed  by  the  three  stream* 
united,  and  is  now  called  the  FiumecinOt  To  prove  this  cir*- 
cumstance,  it  is  only  necespary  to  observe,  that  C^sar  marched 
from  Ravenna  to  Rimini,  by  the  direct  road,  (for,  as  he  was  in 
haste,  we  cannot  suppose  that  he  deviated  from  it),  th^t  is,  no|: 
by  the  Via  Emilia,  but  by  that  which  runs  along  the  sea  shore, 
and  is  called  the  Lower  Road :  to  this  we  may  add,  that  the 
distance  of  the  Fiumecino  at  present,  from  Ravenna  on  one 
side,  and  from  Rimini  on  the  other,  agrees  with  the  distance 
ascribed  to  the  Rubicon,  from  the  same  towns  in  the  ancient 
itineraries.  Moreover,  it  is  highly  probable,  or  as  the  abover 
mentioned  learned  geographer  maintains,  nearly  certain,  that  the 
ancient  Via  Emilia,  instead  of  passing  the  three  streams^  turned 
to  the  sea,  and  crossed  the  Rubicon  over  a  bridge,  at  the  point 
where  the  rivers  unite,  and  which  is  therefore  called,  in  the 
itineraries,  "  ad  Confluenteis/V  In  fact,  Rimini,  by  the  presept 
road,  is  only  eighteen  very  short,  that  is,  sixteen  ancient  miles, 
while  it  was  formerly  twenty,  from  Cesena ;  the  difference  evj^ 
dently  implies  a  turn  in  the  road,  which  could  be  no  other  th^n 
that  leading  from  Cesena  to  the  bridge,  "  ad  Conflueuteis-'' 

u3 
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There  were,  then,  two  passages  over  the  Rubicon  anciently,  the 
one  by  the  Via  Emilia,  over  a  bridge,  "  ad  Confluenteis;''  the 
other,  about  a  mile  lower  down,  or  nearer  the  sea,  on  the  direct 
road  from  Ravenna  to  Rimini.  This  then  was  the  passage,  and 
this  is  the  celebrated  spot,  where  Caesar  stood,  and  absorbed  in 
thought,  suspended  for  a  moment  his  own  fortunes,  the  fate  of 
Rome,  and  the  destinies  of  mankind ;  here  appeared  the  warlike 
phantom,  commissioned  by  the  furies,  to  steel  the  bosom  of 
the  relenting  chief,  and  hurry  him  on  to  the  work  of  destruction ; 
and  here  too,  arose  the  Genius  of  Rome,  the  awful  form  of  the 
mighty  parent,  to  restrain  the  fury  of  her  rebel  son,  and  arrest 
the  blow  levelled  at  justice  and  at  liberty.  Here  Caesar  passed, 
and  cast  the  die,  that  decided  the  fate,  not  of  Rome  only,  of 
her  consuls,  her  senates,  and  her  armies,  but  of  nations  and  em- 
pires, kingdoms  and  republics,  that  then  slept  in  embryo  in  the 
bosom  of  futurity. 

In  crossing  the  Rubicon,  the  traveller  passes  from  Cisalpine 
Gaul  into  Italy,  properly  so  called,  and  enters  the  territory  of 
the  Umbri,  that  is,  Umbria.  This  province,  though  it  retains 
its  general  name,  is  divided  into  various  arbitrary  parts,  such  as 
the  Legazione  d'Urbino,  Marca  d'Ancona,  &c.  of  which,  as  of 
most  similar  partitions,  I  shall  take  little  or  no  notice ;  because 
they  are  mere  transient  distinctions,  adapted  to  the  particular  ad- 
ministration of  each  district,  and  varying  with  every  accidental 
change  in  the  system  of  government.  A  few  miles  from  Cesena 
we  came  within  sight  of  the  Adriatic  on  the  left,  while  on  the 
right  the  mountains  increase  in  height  and  in  magnificence.  On 
the  summit  of  one  that  rose  in  full  view  before  us,  covered  with 
snow  and  shining  with  ice,  rose  the  town  of  S.  Maripo,  bosomed 
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in  the  regions  of  winter^  and  half  lost  in  the  clouds.    The  genius 
of  Liberty  alone  couki  have  founded,  and  supported  a  Republic, 

in  such  a  situation ! 

.       > 

Savignano  on  the  Borco  is  a  large  handsome  towui  but,  I 
believe,  contains  nothing  remarkable.  Thence  to  Rimini^  and, 
indeed,  to  Ancona,  the  road  runs  along  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic,  presenting  such  scenery  as  the  i^a  on  one  side,  and  on 
the  other  the  Apennines,  or  rather  their  attendant  mountains 
must  naturally  furnish.  About  four  miles  from  Savignano,  we 
passed  the  Luso  (anciently  Plusa),  and  six  miles  further,  crossing 
the  ancient  Ariminus,  now  the  Marecchia,  entered  (Ariminum) 
Rimini.  The  bridge,  over  which  we  passed,  is  of  marble,  and 
in  the  best  style  of  Roman  architecture,  erected  in  the  times  of 
Augustus  and  Tiberius  Caesar,  and  inscribed  with  their  names. 
It  consists  of  five  arches  with  niches  for  statues  between,  and  a 
regular  cornice  surmounting  both  arches  and  niches.  Its  soli- 
dity, boldness  and  beauty,  as  well  as  the  date  of  its  erection, 
have  led  many  connoisseurs  to  conclude,  that  it  is  the  work 
of  Vitruvius.  The  gate  on  the  opposite  side,  under  which 
the  traveller  passes  on  his  way  to  Pesaro,  is  a  triumphal  arch 
of  Augustus,  of  the  best  materials  and  noblest  form.  The 
order  is  Corinthian,  but  in  some  respects  peculiar.  The  barbae 
rous  taste  of  the  middle  ages  crowned  this  monument  of  Roman 
grandeur  with  a  Gothic  battlement,  a  deformity  which  is  still 
allowed  to  exist,  "  in  media  luce  Italiae,^'  in  such  an  age  and  in 
such  a  country.  The  town  is  large  and  well  built.  In  the  prin- 
cipal square  is  a  fountain,  and  a  statue  of  Paul  V.,  changed  into 
that  of  St.  Gaudentius  by  the  French,  who,  upon  this  occasion, 
seem,  I  know  not  how,  to  have  forgotten  their  usual  propensity 
to  destruction.    The  cathedral  had  been  turned  by  them  into 
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a  military  hospital,  and  so  much  disfigured  as  to  be  rendered 
unfit  for  public  worship.  The  church  of  the  Dominican  Friars 
was,  therefore,  used  for  the  purposes  of  cathedral  service. 
That  of  St,  Francis,  adorned  with  a  profusion  of  marble,  de- 
serv^  notice,  particularly  as  it  iis  supposed  to  be  the  last  in 
Italy,  if  we  except  however  the  cathedral  of  Milan,  into  which 
Gothic  forms  and  ornaments  have  been  admitted.  In  fact,  it 
was  built  in  the  year  1450,  a  period  when  the  latter  style  began 
to  give  way  to  the  restored  proportions  of  Roman  architecture. 
However,  this  attempt  to  resume  the  graces  of  antiquity  does 
not  seem  to  have  succeeded,  as  the  ord^s  are  ill  proper- 
tionedt  and  the  whole  edifice  clumsy  and  whimsical.  Several 
other  churches  and  some  palaces  are  worthy  the  attention 
of  the  traveller.  The  port  of  Rimini  is  much  obstructed  by 
the  sands,  swept  along  by  the  river  in  its  descent  from  the 
neighbouring  mountains;  and  though  much  labour  has  been 
employed,  and  money  expended,  in  order  to  keep  it  clear,  yet 
it  admits  only  small  vessels  at  present;  an  inconvenience  inci- 
dental to  all  ports,  formed  by  mountain  torrents,  when  they  fall 
into  the  sea  near  their  sources,  and  before  they  have  time 
to  deposit  the  gravelly  particles  with  which  they  are  neces- 
sarily encumbered.  Some  fragments  of  marble  linings  and  piers 
remain  to  attest  the  ancient  magnificence  of  this  port. 

Of  the  history  of  Rimini  it  can  only  be  said,  that  afler 
having  suffered  in  conunon  with  all  the  other  cities  in  Italy, 
the  ravages  of  the  first  barbarian  invaders,  and  bowed  its 
neck  for  some  years  under  the  Gothic  sceptre,  it  was  re- 
stored to  the  empire  by  Belisarius,  and  at  the  fall  of  the 
Exarchate  was  annexed  once  more  to  the  Roman  territory, 
in  ih»  ^ghth  century.    Since  that  period,  thou^  occasion^ 
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ally  distracted  by  factions,  and  sometimes  enslaved  by  its 
own  citizens,  it  has  never  entirely  dissolved  the  tie  that 
binds  it  to  the  parent  city,  nor  refused  to  pay  legal  sub- 
mission to  its  pontiffs.  But  the  most  remarkable  event  in 
the  records  of  Rimini  is,  without  doubt,  that  which  first  re- 
gistered its  name  in  the  page  of  history,  and  still  gives  it  a 
claim  upon  the  attention  of  the  traveller.  Rimini  was  the 
first  town  that  beheld  Cfiassu*  in  arms  against  his  country. 
After  having  harangued  his  troops  on  the  banks  of  the  Ru- 
bicon, and  made  the  last  appeal  from  the  laws  to  the  sword, 
he  rushed  forward  with  his  usual  rapidity,  and  at  daybreak 
appeared,  surrounded  with  his  cohorts,  in  the  forum  at  Ri- 
minL  The  untimely  sound  of  the  trumpet  the  alarm  and  con- 
fufliion  of  the  inhabitants,  the  threatening  aspect  of  Ceesar,  are 
circumstances  which  the  historian  discreetly  leaves  to  the  imagi- 
nation of  his  readers ;  while  the  poet  finds  in  them  the  materials 
of  sublime  descriptioo : 

Constiiit  ut  capto  jussus  deponere  miles 
Signa  foro,  stridor  lituAm,  dangorque  tulnurum 
Nob  pia  oondnuit  com  rauco  dassiea  eomu. 
Rupfta  qaies  populi,  stmtisqae  exdta  juveatus 

i)iripittnt  sacris  aflBxa  penatibus  arma 

Ut  notae  fiilsere  aquilae,  Romanaque  signa, 
Et  oelsus  medio  conspectus  in  agmine  Caesar, 
DiiJ^utoe  molu,  gelidos  pavor  alligat  artus. 
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CHAP.  VU. 


CATTOLICA — ^PESARO — ^FANO — THE  METAURUS  AND  MONTE  AS- 
DRUBAUB — SENEGAGLIA — ANCONA,  ITS  HARBOR  AND  TRIUM- 
PHAI*  ARCH — I^ORBTTO,  AND  THE  SANTA  CASA — TOI.IENTINO — 
PONTEDSIiLA  TRAYE. 

C/LOSE  to  Rimini  we  passed  the  rivCT  Ansa  or  Aprosa* 
Thence  to  Ancona,  the  scenery  continues  the  same ;  the  Adria- 
tic on  the  left;  on  the  right,  fine  fertile  hills,  covered  with 
buildings,  and  rising  gradually  in  height,  till  they  swell  into  the 
ridge  of  the  Apennines,  about  fifteen  miles  south-west.  Among 
the  hills,  S.  Marino  presents  to  the  eye,  a  perpendicular  precipice 
of  tremendous  height,  and  craggy  aspect,  and  long  continues  to 
form  a  most  majestic  and  conspicuous  feature  of  the  landscape. 
The  first  stage  is  Cattolica,  a  title  given  to  this  place,  be- 
cause it  became  the  asylum  of  the  orthodox  prelates,  who  re- 
ceded from  the  council  held  at  Rimini,  when  they  found  that 
the  Arian  faction  seemed  likely  to  prevail.  Such  at  least  is 
the  import  of  an  inscription  in  the  principal  church,  a  neat 
edifice,  with  a  high  Gothic  tower  opposite.  The  river  Concha, 
which  flows  a  few  miles  from  Cattolica,  on  the  road  to  Rimini, 
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is  supposed,  by  Cluverius,  to  be  the  "  Crustumium  rapax"  of 
Lucan.  About  ten  miles  from  Cattolica,  is  Pesaro,  (Pesaurus,) 
a  large,  clean,  airy  town,  with  a  handsome  square,  ornamented 
by  a  noble  fountain,  and  foraierly  by  a  marble  statue  of  Urban 
VIII.  lately  destroyed  by  the  French.  Most  of  the  churches 
are  remarkable  for  their  paintings,  and  some  for  their  archi- 
tecture. .  Among  the  latter  are  S.  Giovanni,  La  Misericor- 
dia,  and  S.  Carolo.  Several  palaces  have  the  same  claim  to 
attention.  On  the  whole,  few  town?  have  a  handsomer  or  more 
prepossessing  appearance  than  Pesaro.  The  bridge  over  the 
Foglia,  anciently  the  Pesaurus,  is  a  very  noble  edifice,  and 
though  not  ancient,  worthy  of  being  so. 

About  seven  miles  further  is  Fano,  Fanum  (Fortunae),  a  well- 
built,  and  very  handsome  town.  One  of  the  gates  of  Fano  is  a 
triumphal  arch  of  Augustus  ;  a  gallery  or  portico  of  five  arcades 
was  built  over  it,  at  a  later  period,  that  is,  under  Constantine ; 
the  whole  is,  or  was,  Corinthian.  It  was  considerably  defaced, 
and  the  upper  story  destroyed,  by  the  artillery,  in  a  contest  be- 
tween this  town  and  Julius  II.  Several  pillars  still  lie,  as  they 
seem  to  have  fallen,  on  the  platform  above  the  arch.  On  the 
three  different  cornices,  there  are  three  inscriptions.  The 
churches  at  Fano  are  not  inferior  to  those  at  Pesaro.  The 
theatre  was  a  noble  and  commodious  edifice,  but  h^  been 
so  long  neglected,  that  it  has  at  present  much  the  appearance 
of  a  ruin.* 


*  The  forum  of  Fanum  was  planned  and  built  hy  Yitruvius.  Would  it  be  im- 
possible to  discover  some  traces  of  so  extensive  an  edifice  ?  None  are  now  ob- 
servable.    Fit.X.  V.  C.l. 

VOL.   I.  X 
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The  Via  Flaminia  h^e  turns  from  the  sea  towards  the  Apen* 
nines,  and  runs  along  the  banks  of  the  Metaurus,  now  caUed 
the  MetarO)  or  shorter,  the  Metro.  This  river,  a  streamlet  in, 
dry  weather,  must,  if  we  may  judge  hy  its  wide*extended 
bed,  and  the  long  bridge  thrown  over  it,  forma  in  rainy  seasons^ 
a  vast  sheet  of  water.  Its  western  banks  are  covered  with 
wood,  and  inoreajse  in  height  and  declivity  as  they  retire  fircmi 
the  sea.  To  the  east,  opens  a  plain,  bounded  by  gentle  emi-^ 
nences^  and  contracting  in  breadth  as  it  runs  soutliward,  wheie 
the  bills  line  the  banks  c^  the  river.  The  Adriatic  occupies  the 
north,  and  to  the  south  rise  the  Apennines  in  irregular  ibrras^ 
interrupted  only  by  the  steep  dell,  through  which  tke  river 
forces  its  passage.  The  character  of  boisterous  rapidity,  given 
by  the  poets  to  this  stream,  agrees  with  it  only  while  rushing 
f^om  ihc  Apennines,  or  confined  within  the  defilea  that  line  the 
base  of  these  mountains. 

Veloxque  Metaurus.  Lucan  ii.  495. 

>  *  * 

Cavis  vementes  montibus  Umbii, 
Hos  iBsis,  Sapisque  lavant,  rapidasque  sonanti 
Yertice  coatorquens  miclas  per  saxa  Metaurus.        St7.  viii.  447. 

The  banks  of  this  river,  aa  is  well  known,  were  the  theatre  ^ 
pne  of  thp  most  glorious  and  most  decisive  victories  ever  ob^ 
twined  by  the  Romans,  a.  victory  wbiph  saved  Ronoie^  by  de- 
priving Haimibal  of  his  long  expected  reinforcements,  and 
anticipated  the  fall  of  Carthage,  by  cutting  off  at  one  stroke 
the  strength  of  her  armies  and  the  flower  of  her  rising  ge- 
neration. 

The  description  which  Livy  has  given  of  this  acticm  is  ani- 
mated and  circumstantial ;  and  though  the  learned  seem  ta 
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doubt  whether  it  be  possible  to  ascertain  the  spot  on  vrhich  it 
took  place,  may,  I  think,  enable  us  to  guess  at  it  with  some 
probability.  According  to  Livy,  both  armies  were  encamped 
on  or  near  the  Sena,  about  fbur  miles  westward  of  Senc^glia,  or 
to  use  Livy's  words,  **  Ad  Senam  castra  consulis  erant,  et  quin- 
gentos  inde  passus  Asdrubal  aberat.'"  Asdrubal  began  his  r^ 
treat,  **  primft  vigilift,''  that  is^  about  an  hour  afler  sunset ;  znd 
after  having  wandered  in  the  dark  for  some  time,  reached  the 
Metaurus,  about  eight  miles  from  the  Sena,  and  th^^  halted 
till  break  of  day,  when  following  the  banks  froiti  the  sea 
towards  the  mountain,  in  order  to  discover  some  place  ibrdstble, 
he  was  overtaken  and  attacked  by  the  Romans.  The  batde 
commenced  at  an  early  hour,  for,  after  variom  manoeuvres  and 
a  most  bloody  contest,  it  was  only  mid-day  when  victory  de- 
cided in  favour  of  the  Romans.  **  Et  jam  diei  medium  erat, 
sitisque  et  calpr  hiantes,  csedendos  capiundosque  (hostes)  affatim 
pnebebat.'**  Now  when  we  consider  these  circumstances  united, 
that  is,  that  the  nights  were  short,  as  it  was  summer,  that  after 
having  marched  eight  miles,  the  Carthaginian  army  bewildered 
themselves  in  the  windings  of  the  banks,  *^  per  tortuosi  amnis 
sinus  flexusque  errorem  volvens,''  that  they  halted  and  were 
overtaken  early  in  the  morning,  we  shall  conclude,  that  they  had 
not  marched  more  than  eighteen  miles  from  Sena,  ox,  in  other 
words,  that  they  had  not  reached  the  mountains,  and  of  course 
that  the  battle  took  place  in  the  plain,  but  nearer  the  mountains 
than  the  sea.  Moreover,  the  left  wing  of  the  Carthaginian 
army,  formed  chiefly  of  Gauls,  was  covered  by  a  hill.  Round 
this  hill,  when  the  Consul  Claudius  had  attacked  the  enemy  in 
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the  rear,  was  the  principal  slaughter,  and  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  fall  of  the  Carthaginian  general  ennobled  this  spot,  and 
dignified  it  with  the  appellation  of  Monte  Asdrubale.  We  may 
therefore,  I  think,  conclude,  without  much  danger  of  wandering 
widely  from  the  truth,  that  the  round  hill  which  still  bears  that 
name,  and  rises  south  of  theMetaurus,  about  three  miles  from  Fos- 
sombrone  on  the  road  to  Forli,  was  the  scene  of  this  memorable 
action.  It  is  about  eighteen  miles,  by  the  Via  Flaminia^  from 
Fano,  and  about  fourteen  from  the  Sena,  on  which  both  armies 
were  encamped  the  day  before.  In  fine,  a  battle,  in  which,  as 
on  this  occasion,  a  hundred  thousand  combatants  are  engaged, 
covers  a  great  extent  of  country,  and  spreads  over  all  the  neigh- 
bouring region;. so  that  the  banks  of  the  river,  for  many  a  mile, 
witnessed  the  rout  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  the  poetical  pre- 
diction was  fully  accomplished, 

Multa  quoque  Asdrubalis  fUgebit  strage  Metaunis. 

Two  hours  brought  us  to  the  river  Negola  (Misus), 

*  * 

Q|io  Sena  relictum 
GaUorom  a  populis  traxit  per  saMTula  nomen ! 

for  on  its  banks  stands  Senegaglia,  which  took  its  name  from 
the  Galli  Senones,  though  colonized  by  the  Romans  after  the 
destruction  of  that  race.  Senegaglia  is  a  very  well  built,  airy,  and 
apparently  floiurishing  town.  The  cathedral,  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  was  lately  rebuilt,  and  its  high  altar  adorned  with  a  most 
beautiful  tabernacle,  by  the  present  bishop.  Cardinal  Onorati,  who 
has  the  reputation  of  a  man  of  taste  and  public  spirit.  Unfor- 
tunately for  the  town,  his  means  of  indulging  the  useful  propen- 
sities, which  naturally  follow  two  such  endowments,  have  been 
completely  annihilated  by  the  rapacity  of  the  French,  and  all 
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improvements^  since  the  fatal  period  of  their  arrival,  totally 
suspended.  The  distance  from  this  town  to  Ancona  is  twenty* 
four  copiputed,  twenty  real  miles.  A  little  beyond  Casa  Fras- 
cata,  at  the  Bocca  de  Fiumedno,  we  passed  the  Esino,  the 
Roman  Aesis,  entered  Picenum,  and  arrived  late  at  Ancona. 

Ancona  retains  its  ancient  name,  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
its  reclining  posture,  and  no  small  share  of  its  ancient  prospe* 
rity,  as,  Venice  excepted,  it  is  still  the  most  populous  and  the 
most  trading  town  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic.  Most  of  the 
towns  we  have  hitherto  mentioned  were  founded  by  various  Gallic 
tribes.  Ancona  boasts  a  nobler  origin.  It  was  built  by  a  band 
of  Syracusan  patriots,  who,  to  avoid  the  insolence  and  lawless 
sway  of  Dionysius  the  tyrant,  abandoned  their  country  and 
settled  on  this  coast,  about  four  hundred  years ,  before  Christ 
It  wa?  anciently  remarkable  for* a  celebrated  temple  of  Venus, 
and,  like  Paphos  and  Cythera,  was  supposed  tol)e  oue  of  the  fa- 
vorite resorts  of  the  Ooddess  of  Love  and  Beauty^*  In  reaUty, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  situation  more  c<>0formable  to  the 
temper  of  the  ^^  Queen  of  smiles  and  sports,^  or.  better  adapted 
to  health  and  enjoyment  than  Anccma.  Seated  on  the  side  of  a 
hill,  forming  a  jjemicircular  bay,  sheltered  by*  its  summit  from 
the  exhalations  of  the  south,  covered  by  a  bold  promontory 
from  the  blasts  of  the  north,  and  open  only  to  the  breezes  of 
the  west,  and  the  gales  that  wanton  on  the  unruffled  bosom  of 
the  waters,  which  bathe  its  feet,  surrounded  by  fields  of  inex- 
haustible fertility,  Ancona  seems  formed  for  the  abode  of  mirth 
and  luxury.     Hence  it  has  been  remariced  by  travellers,  that 
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the  inhabitants  of  Anoona,  .  and  its  territory^  are  of  a  more 
beautiful  form  and  fairer  color  than  th6ir  countrymen  in  gene*- 
ral;  and  though  several  invidious  reasons  have  been  given  to  ac- 
count for  this  flattering  distinction,  I  must  add,  that  their 
morab  are  acknowledged  to  be  pure,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
females  unimpeachable. 

The  Romans,  aware  of  the  advantages  of  this  port,  made 
it  their  principal  naval  station  in  the  Adriatic;  built  a  magnifi- 
cent mole  to  cover  the  harbour,  and  adorned  it  with  a  triumphal 
arch.  This  useful  and  splendid  work  was  undertaken  and 
finished  by  Trajan,  and  to  him  the  triumphal  arch  is  dedicated. 
It  is  still  entire,  though  stripped  of  its  supernumerary  orna« 
meats ;  the  order  is  Corinthian ;  the  materials,  Parian  marble ; 
the  form  light,  and  the  whole  is  considered  as  the  best,  though 
not  the  most  splendid,  nor  the  most  massive,  model,  that  re- 
mains of  similar  edifices.  It  was  ornamented  with  statues,  busts, 
and  probably,  inferior  decorations  of  bronze ;  but  of  these,  as  I 
hinted  above,  it  has  been  long  since  stripped,  by  the  avarice 
of  barbarian  invaders,  or  perhaps  of  ignorant  and  degenerate 
Italians.  In  fact,  from  the  first  taking  of  Rome  by  Alaric, 
that  is,  from  the  total  fall  of  the  arts,  to  their  restoration,  it  was 
certain  ruin  to  an  ancient  edifice  to  retain,  or  to  be  supposed 
to  retain,  any  ornament,  or  even  any  stay  of  metal.  Not 
the  internal  decorations  only  were  torn  ofl^,  but  the  very  nails 
palled  out,  and  not  unfrequently  stones  displaced,  and  columns 
overturned,  to  seek  for  bronze  or  iron.  Of  this  species  of  sacri- 
legious plunder  we  find  numberless  instances,  not  only  in  the 
edifice  now  under  our  consideration,  but  in  various  remains  of 
antiquity,  and  particularly  in  the  Pantheon  and  Coliseum. 
Nor  will  this  conduct  appear  wonderful  in  men,  either  by  birth 
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or  by  babits,  and  grovelling  passions,  barbarians ;  when  in  oar 
own  times,  and  almost  before  our  own  eyes,  persons  of  rank  and 
education  bare  not  hesitated  to  disfigure  the  most  ancient,  and 
the  most  venerable  monuments  of  Grecian  architecture,  to  tear 
the  works  of  Phidias  and  Praxitdes  from  their  original 'position, 
and  demoUsh  fabrics,  which  time,  war,  and  barbarism  had  re- 
spected during  twenty  centuries*  The  French,  whose  rapacity 
the  vdce  of  Europe  has  so  loudly  and  so  justly  censured,  did  not 
incur  the  guilt  of  dismantling  ancient  edifices ;  they  spared  the 
walls,  and  contented  themselves  with  statues  and  paintings,  and 
even  tliese  they  have  collected  and  arranged  in  halls  and  galle- 
ries, for  the  inspection  of  travellers  of  all  nations ;  while,  if 
report  does  not  decdive  us,  mr  plunderers  have  ransacked  the 
temples  of  Greece,  to  sell  their  booty  to  the  highest  bidder,  or  at 
best,  to  piece  the  trails  of  some  obscure  old  mansion,  with  frag- 
ments of  Parian  marble,  and  Attic  sculpture. 

To  return  to  the  arch,  it  has  only  one  gateway,  is  orna- 
mented with  four  half  columns  on  each  front,  one  at  each 
side  of  the  gateway,  and  one  at  each  angle.  The  marble, 
particularly  in  the  front,  towards  the  sea,  retains  its  shining 
white;  the  capitals  of  the  pillars  have  suffCTed  much,  and 
lost  the  prominent  psurts  of  the  acanthus;  however,  on  the 
whole,  this  arch  may  be  considered  in  higlr  preservation.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  mole  still  remains,  a  solid,  compact  wall, 
formed  of  huge  stones  bound  together  by  iron,  and  rising  to 
a  eonsidemble  height  above  the  level  of  the  sett.  Close  to 
it,  but  much  lower,  is  the  modern  mole,  adorned  in  like 
manner  with  a  triumphal  arch  of  the  Tuscan  order,  in  itself 
iKit  beautiful,  and  when  compared  with  the  Corinthian  arch 
that  stands  almost  immediately  over  it,   extremely  cumber- 
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some.  The  architect  was  Vanvitelli,  a  name  of  some  repute  in 
the  architectural  annals  of  the  last  century;  and  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  solidity  of  the  new  mole,  the  elevation  of  the 
light-house  that  terminates  it,  and  the  admirable  arrangement  of 
the  Lazaretto,  he  seems  to  have  merited  the  celebrity  which  he 
enjoyed.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  conceive  what  motives 
could  have  induced  him  to  place  an  arch,  of  so  mixed  a  compo- 
sition, and  so  heavy  a  form,  so  near  to  the  simple  and  airy  edifice 
of  Trajan,  unless  it  were  to  display  their  opposite  qualities  by  the 
contrast,  and  of  course  degrade  and  vilify  his  own  workmanship. 
But  all  modem  architects,  not  excepting  the  great  names  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  Bramante,  and  Palladio,  have  had  the  fever  of  inno- 
vation, and  more  than  ten  centuries  of  unsuccessful  experiments 
have  not  been  sufficient  to  awaken  a  spirit  of  diffidence,  and  in- 
duce them  to  suspect  that,  in  deviating  from  the  models  of  anti- 
quity, they  have  abandoned  the  rules  of  symmetry;  and,  in  erect- 
ing edifices  on  their  own  peculiar  plans,  have  only  transmitted 
their  bad  taste,  in  stone  and  marble  monuments,  to  posterity. 

The  cathedral  of  Ancona  is  a  very  ancient,  but  a  low,  dark 
edifice.  It  contains  nothing  within,  and  exhibits  nothing  with- 
out, to  fix  attention.  Its  situation,  however;  compensates, 
in  a  great  degree,  its  architectural  defects.  Placed  near 
the  point  of  the  Cumerian  promontory,  elevated  far  above 
the  town  and  the  harbour,  it  commands  a  most  magnificent 
view,  extending  along  the  sea  coast  to  Pesaro  and  Fano  on 
the  north,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  snow-crowned  Apen- 
nines, while  on  the  east  it  wanders  over  the  Adriatic,  and, 
in  clear  weather,  rests  on  the  distant  hills  of  Dalmatia.  We 
lingered  on  this  delightful  spot  with  much  satisfaction,  and 
while  our  eyes  feasted  on  the  varied  prospect  expanded  before 
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IB,  we  enjoyed,  though  it  was  only  the  second  of  April,  the 
freshness  of  the  gale,  that  sprang  occasionally  from  the  sea,  and 
fanned  us  as  we  ascended  the  summit  of  the  promontory,  and 
the  tops  of  the  neighbouring  mountains.    There  are,  however, 
several  churches  that  merit  observation,  particularly  the  Agos- 
tiniani,  and  the  Giesu  (of  Vanvitelli),  as  also  the  Palazzo  della 
Communita,  or  Town-hall,  and  the  Palazzo  dei  Mercanti,  or 
Merchant's-hall.     The  Popes  have  not  been  wanting  in  their  at- 
tention to  the  prosperity  of  Ancona.    They  have  made  it  a  free 
port,  allowed  liberty  of  conscience  to  persons  of  all  religions, 
improved  the  harbour,  and  opened  a  new  and  very  noble  ap- 
proach on  the  land  side.     However,  in  commerce,  activity,  and 
population,  Ancona  is  still  inferior  to  Le^iom»  owing  probably, 
to  the  situation  of  the  latter,  on  the  western  coast  of  Italy,  in 
the  heart  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  open,  of  course,  to  tlie 
commerce  of  France,   Spain,  Africa,  and  the   Mediterranean 
islands ;  while  the  former,  on  the  Adriatic,  a  sea  comparatively 
unfrequented,  faces  Dalmatia,  a  country  little  known  in  the 
commercial  world,  and  little  given  to  mercantile  speculation 
and  activity.    The  general  appearance  of  Ancona,  though  beau<* 
tiful  at  a  distance,  is,  within,  dark  and  gloomy,  in  consequence 
of  the  narrowness  of   the  streets,  and  want  of  squares  and 
great  public  buildings.    Ancona,  and  its  neighbouring  towns 
and   coasts,   are   celebrated   in   the  following  lines  of   Silius 
Italicus : 

Hie  &  quo6  paacunt  scopuloss  rura  Namame, 
Et  quts  litoreae  fumant  altaria  Cuprae, 
Quique  Truentinas  servant  cum  flumine  turres 
Cemereerat:  djpeata  procul  sub  sole  conisco 
Agmiiia,  8a]iguine&  yibrant  in  nuUla  luoe. 
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Stat  fbcare  colus  nee  Sidone  villor  Ancon, 

Murice  nee  Libyco.    Statque  hmnectata  Vomano 

Adria,  8c  indemens  hirsuti  signifer  Asdi.         SiL  ltd.  viii.  490. 438. 

Numana  is  now  Humana ;  Cupra,  Le  Grotte.  Truentium, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tronto,  otherwise  unknown  at  present 
The  river  still  bears  its  ancient  name,  Vomano,  or  Aschi, 
Ascoli. 

The  distance  from  Ancona  to  Loretto,  is  about  fourteen 
miles ;  the  road  hilly,  the  country  in  the  highest  degree  fertile, 
and  the  views  on  every  side  extremely  beautijfuL  Camurano, 
the  intermediate  stage,  stands  on  a  high  hil),  and  has  a  small 
but  handsome  church.  Loretto  also  is  situate  on  a  very  bold 
and  commanding  eminence.  Thi$  town  is  modem,  and  owes  its 
existence  to  the  Santissima  Casa,  and  its  splendor  to  the  zeal  or 
the  policy  of  Sixtus  Quintus.  It  is  large,  well  built,  populous, 
and,  notwithstanding  its  elevated  site,  well  supplied  by  an 
aqueduct  with  water.  It  is  surrounded  with  a  rampart,  and 
from  that  rampart,  commands  a  varied  and  most  delightful 
prospect  on  all  sides.  To  the  north  rise  OsinM,  the  Auximum 
of  the  ancients,  and  Camurano^  each  on  a  lofty  hill ;  abo  dose 
to  the  sea,  an  abbey,  perched  on  the  summit  of  Monte  Goroero. 
On  the  south,  Monte  Santo  anciently  Sacrata,  and  Macerata ; 
to  the  west,  Recanati,  and  Monte  Fiore,  with  the  Apennines 
rising,  broken,  white  and  craggy,  behind ;  while  to  the  east,  be- 
tween two  hills,  the  Adriatic  spreads  its  blue  expanse,  and 
brightening  as  it  retires  from  the  shore,  vanishes  gradually  in  the 
white  fleecy  clouds  that  border  the  horizon. 

Every  reader  is  acquainted  with  the  legendary  history  of  the 
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Santissiina  Casa^  or  most  holy  bouse ;  that  it  was  the  rery  house 
which  the  Virgin  Mother,  with  the  infant  Saviour  and  St. 
Joseph,  inhabited  at  Nazareth ;  that  it  was  transported  by  an« 
gels  from  Palestine,  when  that  country  was  totally  atemdoned 
to  the  infidds,  and  placed,  first  in  Dalmatia,  and  afterwards  on 
the  opposite  shore  in  Italy,  close  to  the  sea  side,  whence,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  quarrel  between  two  brothers,  the  proprietors  of 
the  ground,  it  was  removed,  and  finally  fixed,  on  its  present 
site.  This  wonderful  event  is  said  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
year  1294>,  and  is  attested  by  the  ocular  evidence  of  some  Dal- 
matian peasants^  the  testimony  of  the  two  quarrelsome  brothers, 
and,  I  believe,  the  declaration  of  a  good  old  lady  of  the  name 
of  Laureta.  Some  had  seen  it  in  Dalmatia,  others  beheld  it 
hovering  in.  the  air,  and  many  had  found  it  in  the  morning  on  a 
spot,  which  they  knew  to  have  been  vacant  the  evening  befar(!. 
Stich  is,  at  least  in  general,  the  account  given  at  Loretto,  circulate 
ed  aB  over  Italy,  jMOUsly  admitted  by  many  holy  persons,  and  not 
a  little  encouraged  by  the  Popes.  I  need  not  say,  however,  that 
nrnny  men  of  reflection  in  Italy,  and  indeed  within  the  precincts 
ctf  Loretto  itself,  consider  this  wonderful  story  as  an  idle  tale,  or, 
at  best,  a  pioos  dream,  conceived  by  a  heated  imagination,  and 
circulated  among  an  ignorant  race  of  peasants  and  fishermen. 
They  suppose  the  holy  house  to  hare  been  a  cottage  or  btrilding 
long  buried  in  a  pathless  forest,  and  unnoticed  in  a  conntry 
turned  almost  into  a  desert  by  a  succession  of  civil  wars,  iiiva* 
sions,  and  revolutions,  during  the  space  of  ten  or  twelve  centu- 
ries. A  dream,  an  accidental  coincidence  of  circumstances 
might  have  led  one  or  more  persons  to  the  discovery  of  this  long 
forgotten  edifice,  and  such  an  incident  working  on  minds  heated 
by  solitude  and  enthusiasm,   might  easily  have  ptoduced  the 
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conviction,  and  propagated  the  belief  of  the  wonderful  tale. 
But  be  the  origin  of  the  holy  house  what  it  may,  the  effect  of 
artifice  or  of  credulity,  it  gradually  attracted  the  attention,  first 
of  the  country  round,  then  of  Italy  at  large,  and  at  length  of  the 
whole  christian  world.  The  miracle  was  everywhere  heard  with 
joy  and  admiration,  and  everywhere  welcomed  with  implicit  un- 
suspecting faith.  Princes  and  prelates,  rich  and  poor,  hastened 
with  pious  alacrity  to  venerate  the  terrestrial  abode  of  the  incar- 
nate Word,  and  implore  the  present  aid  and  influence  of  his 
Virgin  Mother.  Gifts  and  votive  offerings  accumulated ;  a  mag- 
nificent church  was  erected ;  gold,  silver,  and  diamonds  blazed 
round  every  altar,  and  heaps  of  treasures  loaded  the  shelves  of 
the  sacristy ;  various  edifices  rose  around  the  new  temple,  and 
Loretto  became,  as  it  still  remains,  a  large  and  populous  city. 
The  church  was  planned  by  Bramante,  and  is  a  very  noble 
structure,  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  a  dome  over  the  point  of 
intersection.  Under  this  dome  is  the  Santa  Casa,  a  building 
about  thirty  feet  long  and  fourteen  high,  vaulted,  of  stone,  rough 
and  rather  uneven.  It  is  difficult  to  dbcoveir  the  original  color 
of  the  stone,  as  it  is  blackened  by  the  smoke  of  the  numberiess 
lamps  continually  burning,  but  it  is  said  to  be  of  a  reddish  grey ; 
the  interior  is  divided  by  a  silver  rail  into  two  parts,  of  unequal 
dimensions.  In  the  largest  is  an  altar;  in  the  less,  which  is  con- 
sidered as  peculiarly  holy,  is  a  cedar  image  of  the  blessed  Virgin, 
placed  over  the  chimney-piece.  The  exterior  is  covered  with  a 
marble  casing,  ornamented  with  Corinthian  pilasters  and  sculp- 
tured pannels,  representing  various  incidents  of  Gospel  History* 
The  font,  the  Mosaics  over  several  altars,  the  bronze  gates  both 
of  the  church  and  of  the  Santa  Casa,  and  several  paintings 
in  the  chapels  are  admired  by    connoisseurs,   and  of  course 
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should  not  pass  unnoticed.     The  square  before  the  church, 
formed  principally  of  the  apostolical  palace  the  re^dence  of  the 
bishop,  the  canons  and  the  penitentiaries,  is  in  a  very  grand 
style  of  architecture.    The  treasury  was  formerly  a  subject  of 
admiration  and  astonishnient  to  all  travellers,  who  seemed  to  at- 
tempt but  in  vain  to  describe,  not  the  gold  and  silver  only,  but 
the  gems  and  the  diamonds  that  glittered  on  every  vase,  and 
dazzled  the  eyes  with  their  sfJendor.     Long  catalogues  were 
produced  of  the  names  of  IJmperors,  Kings,  Potentates  and 
Republips,  who  had  contributed  to  augment  this  immense  accu- 
mulation of  wealth  with  additional  offerings,  and  some  surprijse 
was  expressed^  that  the  Turk  or  some  hardy  pirate,  tempted  by 
the  greatness  of  the  booty,, .  and  the  facility  of  the  conquest,  did 
not  assault  the  town,  and  endeavour  to  enrich  himself  with  the 
plunder.     But  such  was  the  supposed  sanctity  of  the  places  such 
the  religious  ^we  that  surrounded  it,  that  even  the  Turks  them- 
selves beheld  it  with  veneration,  and  the  inhabitants  reposed 
with  confidence  under  the  tutelar  care  of  the  Virgin  Patroness. 
Once,  indeed, .  the  infidels  made  a  bold  attempt  to  assault  the 
sanctuary  of  Loretto;  but,  like  the  Gauls  under  Brennus,  pre- 
suming to  attack  the  temple  of  Delphi,  were  repulsed  by  tre- 
mendous storms,  and  struck  with  supernatural  blindness.     Lo- 
retto,   in  fact,    in    later  times,   as  Delphi   in    days    of  old, 
was  surrounded  with  an  invisible  rampart,  which  no  mortal 
arm  could  force,  and  no  malignant  daemon  even  venture  to 
assail,  repressed   both  by  superior  power,  **  Motique  verendA 
Majestate  loci.'' 

But   Loretto  has  now  shared  the  fate  of  Delphi;   its  sa- 
cred bounds  have  been  violated,  its  sanctuary  forced,  and  its 
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stores  of  treasure  seized,  and  dispersed  by  tihie  daiing  hands  of 
its  late  invaders.  No  vestige  now  remains  of  this  celebrated 
collection  of  every  thing  that  was  valuable;  rows  of  empty 
shelves,  and  numberless  cases,  only  enable  the  treasurer  to  en- 
large on  its  immensity,  and  curse  the  banditti  that  plundered  it. 
^*  Galli,'*  said  he,  "  semper  rapaces,  crudeles,  barbarorum  om- 
nium ItaHs  infestissimi  :^  he  added,  in  a  style  of  compliment  to 
the  English,  **  Angli,  justi,  moderati,  continentes.**  I  hope  our 
countrymen  will  endeavour  to  verify  the  compliment,  by  their 
conduct  towards  the  degraded  Greeks,  and  oppressed  Italians ! 
But  though  we  condemned  the  sacrilegious  rapine  of  the  French, 
we  could  not  share  die  deep  regret  of  the  good  father.  Trea- 
sures buried  in  the  sacristies  of  churches,  are  as  useless,  as  if 
still  slumbmng  in  their  native  mines ;  and  though  they  may 
contribute  to  the  splendor  of  an  altar,  or  the  celebrity  of  a  con- 
vent, can  be  considered  only  as  withheld  from  the  purposes  for 
which  Providence  designed  them,  and  drawbacks  upon  that  in- 
dustry which  they  are  made  to  encourage.  The  altar  ought 
certainly  to  be  provided  with  a  suflBcient  quantity  of  plate  for 
the  decency,  and  even  the  splendor  of  divine  service:  such  was  the 
opinion  of  the  christian  church  even  in  the  second  century ;  but 
it  is  the  duty  of  government  not  to  allow  it  to  accumulate,  and 
it  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  the  immense  wealth  deposited 
in  the  chiurches  in  Italy,  had  not  been  employed,  as  anciently 
Was  the  custom,  in  times  of  public  distress,  for  public  relief. 
•*  Ad  divos  adeunto  castfe:  pietatem  adhibento:  opes  amo- 
vento/^ 


*  Cic  de  Legilms,  n.  8* 
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The  church  of  Loretto  is  a  magnificent  establishment.  It 
consists  of  twenty  prebendaries  or  resident  canons :  twenty 
chaplains  or  minor  conons ;  and  twenty  penitentiaries,  to  hear 
the  confessions  of  the  pilgrims,  and  administer  to  them  advice 
and  spiritual  consolation.  These  penitentiaries  are  selected 
from  various  countriesji  that  every  pilgrim  may  find  a  director, 
who  can  discoiirse  with  him  in  his  own  language.  The  number 
of  pilgrims  aeems  at  present  ;to  be  very  small ;  indeed  they  hare 
long  ceased  to  be  of  any  advantage  to  the  town,  as  they  are 
genenjd\y  of  the  lowest  cLeuss,  beg  their  bread  on  the  i^ad,  and 
are  supported  at  the  expenoe  of  the  church,  while  at  Loretto. 
We  visited  the;  fatheors,  and  were  treated  by  them  with  much 
tenderness  and  cordiality. 

The  trayeller  woidd.do  welU  while  his  head  quarters  are  at 
Loretto^  to  visit  Osimo,  Humana,  Monte  Santo,  and  a»  muc^h 
of  the  coast  and  ooimtry  southward,  as  possible.  These  places 
are  all  of  ancient  fame,  and  the  whole  region  around  id  both 

beaut^fiil  and  classical.    ^  " 

'  *  .  '    •■ 

From  Loretto  the  road  turns  direct  to  Rome,  passes  under  a 
noble  gateway,  descends  the  hill  of  Loretto,  with  an  aquedu<6t 
naming  cm  the  left,  then  rising,  traverses  Recanati,  a  nesit  but 
deserted  episcopal  town ;  and  again  descending,  winds  *  throogh 
a  delicious  plain,  watered  by  tiie  Potenza,  adorned  with'  all 
ihe  beauty  of  cultivation^  and  all  the  exuberance  of  fertility, 
producing  corn  and  beans,  dover  and  flax,  vines  and  mulberries; 
in  prolusion;  and  when  We  passed  tbrou^  it,  all  lighted  up  and 
exhilarated  by  the  beams  of  a  vernal  evening  sun.  A  little 
beyond  the  post  Sambocbeto,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  fie 
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the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre,  or  rather  of  a  town,  supposed,  by 
some  antiquaries,  to  have  been  Recina;  though  others  conclude, 
from  the  distance  of  fourteen  miles,  maiiced  by  the  itineraries, 
between  Auximum  and  Recina,  that  the  latter  stood  on  or  near 
the  site  of  the  modern  Macerata,  that  is,  about  two  miles  and  a 
half  farther  on*  Macerata  is  an  episcopal  see,  a  fown  of  some 
population,  activity,  and  even  magnificence.  It  is  situated  on  a 
high  hill,  and  commands  an  extensive  view  of  the  lovely  coun- 
try we  had  traversed,  terminating  in  the  distant  Adriatic.  The 
gate  is  a  sort  of  modem  triumphal  arch,  not  remarkable 
either  for  materials  or  proportion.  The  same  beautiful 
scenery  continues  to  delight  the  traveller,  till  he  reaches 
Tollentino. 

This  town,  an   episcopal  see,  and    very  ancient,   contains 
nothing  remarkable.    Its  principal  church  is  dedicated  to  St. 
Nicolas,  a  native  saint,  and  of  course  in  high  veneration.    The 
bust  of  a  celebrated  philosopher  of  the  fifleaith  century,  Phi- 
lelphus,  is  placed  over  the  entrance  of  the  Town-hall,  a  cir- 
cumstance, which  I  mention  merely  as  an  instance  of  the  respect 
which  the  Italians  are  wont  to  shew  to  the  memory  of  their 
great  men ,  of  every  description.      The  gate  towards  Loretto 
is  double,  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  of  singular  form.    The 
situation  pf  the  tovn  is  extremely  pleasing,  on  a  gentle  emi- 
nence on  the  banks  of  the  Chienti,  in  a  fertile  plain,  lined  on 
either  side  with  wooded  hills.    A  little  beyond  Tollentino  we 
began  to  enter  the  defiles  of  the  Apennines ;  the  hills  closing 
and  swelUng  into  mountains,  the  river  rou^iening  into  a  torrent, 
and  the  rocks  breaking  here  and  there  into  huge  precipices. 
The  road  runs  along  the  sides  of  the  hills,  with  the  Chienti  rolling 
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below  on  the  left.  A  little  beyond  Beleforte,  a  view  opens  over 
the  precipice  towards  a  bridge,  and  presents  a  landscape  of 
very  bold  features.  Beleforte  is  an  ^old  fortress  perched  on  the 
side  of  a  rock  in  a  very  menacing  situation,  and  well  calculated 
to  command  the  defile.  A  village  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river  adds  not  a  little  to  its  picturesque  appearance.  The 
grandeiur  of  the  scenery  increased  as  we  advanced;  beyond 
the  stage  Valcimara,  the  mountains  are  naked,  rocky  and  wild 
for  some  miles,  till,  on  a  sudden,  they  assume  a  milder  aspect, 
sink  in  height,  clothe  their  sides  with  sylvan  scenery,  and  pre- 
sent on  their  wooded  summits,  churches,  castles,  and  ruins,  the 
usual  ornaments  of  Italian  mountains.  The  landscape  conti- 
nued to  improve  in  softness  and  in  milder  beauty  till  we  ar- 
rived at  Ponte  de  la  Trave,  so  called  from  a  bridge  over  the 
Chienti.  Here,  though  we  had  travelled  two  stages  or  eighteen 
miles  only,  and  it  was  still  early,  we  determined  to  remain 
during  the  night;  partly  from  a  just  apprehension  of  danger 
in  passing  the  steep  and  lonely  fastnesses  of  Seravalle  in  the 
dark,  and  partly  from  an  unwillingness  to  traverse  the  majestic 
solitudes  of  the  Apennines,  when  incapable  of  enjoying  the 
prospect.  The  inn,  it  is  true,  was  indifferent,  but  the  sur- 
rounding scenery  extremely  pleasing.  The  river  rolling  ra- 
pidly along  close  to  the  road,  a  convent  seated  in  the  middle 
of  a  vineyard,  groves  waving  on  the  sides  of  the  hiUs,  the  fields 
painted  with  the  lively  green  of  vernal  vegetation,  fruit-trees 
in  frill  blossom  on  all  sides,  farm-houses  interspersed  in 
the  groves  and  meadows,  and  broken  crags  surmounted  with 
churches  and  towers  in  distant  perspective,  formed  on  the 
whole  a  scene,  rich,  varied,  tranquil,  and  exhilarating.  One 
would  imagine   that   Addison,  who  travelled   this  road,   had 

VOL.  I.  z 
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this  defieious  vattey  in  view^  when^  id  imitation  of  Virgil,  be 
exclaims, 

Bear  me,  some  Gk>d,  to  Baiae's  gentle  seats, 

Or  coyer  me  in  UmMa^s  green  retreats ; 

Wli^r^  western  galea  etemaUj  reside, 

And  all  tbe  seascms,  lavish  ^11  their  pride : 

Blossom^  and  firoits  and  flowers  together  rise, 

And  the  whole  year  in  gay  confusion  lies. — Letter  from  Italy. 
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OHAP.  VUI. 


PASSAGE  OF  THE  APENNINES — FOUGNO — ^UfPROYISATORE — ^THB 
CUTTJMNUS,  ITS  TEMPI-E  AND  VALE — SPOLETO — ^MONTE  SOMMA 
— TERNI — ^FAXLS     OP     THE     VELINO — ^ADJ^ISON^S     OPINION     RE* 

PtTTED THE  NAR NARNI-~THE  TtBER OTRICOU — CIVITA 

CASTEULANA — MONTES    CIMINI — NEW     CAMPAGNA — BACCAWO— 
FIRST  VIEW  OF  ROME. 

Jr  flOM  Ponte  -de  Trare,  the  road  runs  for  some  time  over  A 
country,  enclosed,  cultivated,  and  wooded,  with  much  variety ; 
however,  the  scenery  gradually  roughens  as  you  advance  to^ 
wards  the  sumnnt ;  the  mountains  swell  and  close  upon  you, 
assume  a  savage  aspect,  and  thougii  on  the  banks  at  the 
river,  which  still  attends  yon  and  winds  through  the  defile, 
yet  the  scenery  is  rocky,  naked,  and  barren.  Sera  Valle  i* 
in  a  deep  dell,  where  the  riv«*  noils  tumbling  along,  shaded  by 
oaks,  poplan,  and  vines.  A  rocky  mountain  rises  immediately 
to  the  west  of  the  town.  IVom  its  foot,  close  to  the  road, 
through  various  crevices,  gushes  a  vast  source  of  tlie  purest 
water,  whidi  may  justly  be  considered  as  one  of  the  heads  of 
the  Potentia.  On  the  steep  side  of  the  hiU  stands  an  old  ruined 
Gothic  castle,  whose  fortificatioiis,  in  different  cotnpartments, 
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run  down  to  the  road  side.  In  the  nearest,  is  a  hole  in  a  vault, 
formed  over  a  large  and  deep  spring.  This  rocky  mountain 
appears  to  be  a  vast  reservoir  of  waters,  as  a  little  higher  up, 
towards  the  summit,  about  one  hundred  yards  from  the  first 
source  of  the  river  Potentia,  another  bursts  out  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  cavern,  finely  shaded  with  bushes,  shrubs,  and  fruit 
trees.  A  little  farther  on,  you  enter  a  plain,  spreading  in  the 
midst  of  the  Apennines,  whose  summits  rise  in  various  shapes 
around,  and  form  a  majestic  amphitheatre.  It  is  not,  however, 
to  be  understood,  that  the  summits  to  which  I  allude,  are  the 
highest  points  of  the  whole  ridge ;  this  is  not  true,  as  the  pin- 
nacles of  the  Apennines  are  covered  with  snow,  almost  all  the 
year,  while  the  mountains,  which  we  passed  over,  only  exhibited 
a  few  detached  sheets  of  snow,  and  were,  in  general,  green.  I 
mean,  therefore,  that  above  Seravalle,  you  reach  the  highest 
point  of  the  mountains  that  intersect  the  Via  Flaminia,  and  the 
road  from  Ancona  to  Rome.  On  the  sides  of  the  mountains 
you  see  villages  and  cottages,  the  greatest  part  of  which  look 
bleak  and  miserable,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  plain,  graze  nu- 
merous flocks  of  sheep,  and  herds  of  cattle.  There  is,  hpwever, 
an  appearance  of  loneliness  about  the  plac«,  that  excites  in 
the  traveller's  mind,  ideas  of  danger,  which  are  considerably 
increased  by  accounts  of  murders  and  robberies  said  to  have 
been  committed  in  this  remote  region.  While  we  were 
gliding  over  this  elevated  plain,  with  silence  and  dreariness 
around  us,  I  began  to  reflect  on  the  descriptions  which  the 
ancient  poets  have  left  us  of  the  Apennines,  a  ridge  of  moun- 
tains which  the  Romans  beheld  with  fondness  and  veneration, 
as  contributing  so  much  both  to  the  beauty  and  security  of 
their  country.  In  reality,  they  had  reason  to  thank  Providence 
for  having  placed  such  a  tremendous  barrier  between  them  and 
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their  victorious  enemy,  after  the  disastrous  engagement  on  the 
banks  of  the  Trebia.  The  attempt  of  Hannibal  to  pass  the 
Apennines,  is  eloquently  described  by  Livy  :*  upoii  that  occa- 
sion one  would  suppose  that  the  Genius  of  Rome,  enveloped 
in  tempests,  and  armed  with  thunder,  had  stood  on  the  summit 
to  arrest  the  invader :- — "  Tum  ver6  ingenti  sono  coelum  strepere 
et  inter  horrendos  fragores  micare  ignes/'  After  repeated,  but 
useless  exertions,  Hannibal  returned  to  the  plain,  and  Rome 
had  time  to  arm  her  youth,  and  call  forth  all  her  energies,  to 
meet  the  approaching  tempest. 

Lucan,  in  his  description  of  these  mountains,  indulges,  as 
usual,  his  vein  of  hyperbolical  exaggeration ;  but  as  he  is  accu- 
rate in  his  representation  of  the  bearing  of  this  immense  ridge, 
and  the  rivers  that  roll  fi-om  its  sides,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
insert  his  lines. 

Mons  inter  geminas  medius  se  porrigit  undas  * 

Infemi,  superique  maris :  coUesque  coeroent. 

Hinc  Tyrrhena  yado  firangentes  aequora  Pisae, 

lUinc  Dalmaticis  obnoxia  fluctibus  Ancon. 

Fontibus  hie  vastis  immensos  concipit  amnes, 

Floimnaque  in  gemini  spargit  divortia  ponti.  Sec* 

Lucan  ii.  400. 

This  poet  delighted  in  details,  and  loved  to  display  his  kiK)w- 
ledge,  whether  connected  with  his  subject  or  not. '  Others  have 
been  more  correct,  and  have  selected  such  particular  features 
only  as  suited  the  circumstance.   Thus  Petronius  Arbiter  alludes 


'  f 


*  See  liiry,  xxi.  58. 
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tti'^rely  td  height,  as  an  exteiisive  view  only  was  requisite  for 
th^  Tutjj  t^hom  he  ti^reeente  as  peroh^  upon  its  summit. 

Hasc  ut  Co<^  tenebras,  &  Tariara  Kquit, 
Alta  petit  gradiens  itiga  nobilis  Apennini, 
Ufide  <>flitie6  terras,  atqne  omnia  litlora  posMi 
Adqpioere^  ac  tgto  fivitanles  orbe  c$teruas. 


Silitis  Italicus  enlarges  upon  the  deep  expanse  of  driren  snow, 
and  the  vast  sheets  of  solid  ice,  which,  when  Hannibal  attempted 
the  passage,  buried  the  forests,  and  wrapped  up  the  pinnacles 
of  the  Apennines  in  impenetrable  winter. 

HcHTebat  glacie  saxa  inter  lubrica,  summo 
Piniferum  coelo  miscens  caput,  Api^nninus. 
Condideitit  nix  alta  trabes  et  vettice  eeiso 
Gtmm  bpex  ittutOi  Auk^ebat  ad  agtta  pmini. 

SiL  ItaL  IX.  741. 

In  fine,  Virgil,  whose  masterly  hand  generally  gives  a  perfect 
picture  in  a  single  line,  to  close  one  of  his  noblest  comparisons 
with  the  grandest  inrage^  presents  the  Apennine  in  all  its  glory, 
with  its  evergreen  forests  waving  on  its  sides,  mbd  a  veil  of  snow 
thrown  over  its  majestic  sumrtiit. 

QuantiiB  Mm  adt  quaiitaa  Erys,  Mit  ipse,  cwwcii 

Om^  fremit  ilicibus,  quantiis,  gaudetque  nivali 

Yertice  se  attoUens  pater  Apenninus  ad  auras.         Vir.  xii.  701. 

Quitting  this  plsdn  yott  wind  along  the  mountain  with  a  lake 
<m  your  right,  aod  passing  an  eminence,  begin  io  descend  the 
ctoelivity  of  GoMorito,  represented  as  more  dangerous  than  it 
really  is,  because,  though  the  precipice  be  steep  and  abrupt, 
yet  the  road  is  good,  and  winding  along  the  side  of  the  hill 
descends  on  an  easy  slope.    Through  the  deep  ddl  that  borders 
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the  ready  a  itreamkt  munnars  along,  and  gradually  in^feaNiig 
becomes  a  river^  whidi^  in  the  plain  beloWp  laJk  kxtf>  th«  Qi~ 
tttmnuft.  The  httle  post  of  Casenouve  forms  the  first  9ta^  of 
the  descent,  whicK  continues  with  little  or  no  intermissioB  to  the 
neighfaomrhood  of  Foligno.  Aboat  three  miles  from  tH»  towA 
the  mountains  open  and  give  the  trardlar  a  delightful  view 
through  the  deep  wooded  defile  into  the  adjoining  ^ale,  a  view 
which,,  when:  we  passed,  was  considerably  improTcd  by  the  splen^ 
did  coloring  of  tl»  evening  sun.  At  the  village,,  situa^^  in^  the 
deH  hdow  amtd  woods  and  rocks,  the  river  pent  up  betw^P  th^ 
closing  ciag,  works  its  way  throng  several  little  chasms,  and 
tumbles  in  seven  or  eight  cascades  down  the  steep  through  tufU 
of  box  and  ilex,  amidst  houses  and  fragments  of  rocks  inter* 
mingled,  into  the  plain  below,  where  turning  two  or  three  mills 
as  it  passes,  it  hurries  along  to  join  the  neighbouring.  ClitumuqS' 
I  should  advise  the  travellear  to  alight,.  ordoB  his  earriage  to  wait 
for  him  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  going  down  to  the  viUaga^ 
visit  a  very  curious  grottx),  formed  by  the  waters  vfbUe  confined 
within  the  caverns  of  the  mountain.  It  is  entirely  ulMJieF  groundt 
may  be  about  five-and-twenty  feet  high,  is  hollowed  into  several 
little  niches  supported  by  stalactite  pillars,  and  ornamented  on 
all  sides  with  natural  fretwork.  He  may  then  pass  throu^  the 
rows  of  olive  trees  that  cover  the  opposite  rocks,  observe  the 
singular  situation  of  the  village  between  two  mcwntains,  one  of 
Baked  rock,  the  other  covered  with  brush-wood ;  examinei  as 
he  descends,  the  picturesque  effect  of  the  several  hills,,  bursting 
through  masses  of  wall  and  verdure,  and  then  he  may  follow  the 
road,  that  mns  along  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  mount  bis  carriage 
within  a  mile  of  Foligno. 

While  ajt  supper  we  were  amused  by  the  appearance  of  an 
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Improvisatore,  who,  after  having  sung  an  ode  of  his  own  com- 
position in  honor  Qf  England,  poured  forth  his  unpremeditated 
verse  with  great  harmony  of  tones,  strength  of  voice,  and  ra- 
pidity of  utterance.  He  asked  for  a  subject,  and  we  gave  the 
prosperity  of  Italy,  which  he  enlarged  upon  with  some  en- 
thusiasm, asking  emphatically  at  the  conclusion  of  each  stanza, 
how  Italy,  open  as  it  was  to  two  barbarous  nations,  such  as 
the  French  and  Germans,  could  ever  expect  prosperity?  His 
extemporary  efiusions  generally  ended  in  the  praises  of  Eng- 
land ;  and,  after  some  bumpers  and  a  suitable  present,  he  retired 
with  much  apparent  satisfaction.  These  characters,  in  their 
wandering  habits,  precarious  mode  of  living,  and  interested 
exertions,  so  much  like  the  bards  of  ancient  days,  have,  it  is 
said,  decreased  in  number  since  the  French  invasion,  owing 
partly  to  the  depression  of  the  national  spirit,  and  partly  to  the 
poverty  of  their  former  patrons,  and  the  absence  of  wealthy 
foreigners.  The  exhibition  was  perfectly  new  to  us,  and  while 
we  enjoyed  it,  we  could  not  but  agree  that  such  an  ease  and  ver- 
satility of  talent,  might,  if  properly  managed,  be  directed  to 
very  great  and  very  useful  purposes. 

Foligno,  the  ancient  Fulginia,  though  a  large,  is  yet  a  very 
indifferent  town.  Its  cathedral,  unfinished  without,  is  neat 
within,  of  handsome  Ionic,  if  I  recollect  well,  and  contains  two 
pretty  side  altars.  In  reality,  there  are  few  Italian  churches 
which  do  not  present  something  interesting  to  an  attentive  tra- 
veller, so  generally  is  taste  diffused  over  this  classic  country. 
But  the  situation  of  Foligno  compensates  all  its  internal  de- 
fects. At  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  in  a  delightful  plain,  that 
winds  between  the  mountains,  extending  ten  miles  in  breadth  and 
about  forty  in  length,  adorned  with  rows  of  vines,  com  fields. 
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and  villages,  if  eifjoye  the  breezes  and  mild  scenery  of  Ae  moiia*- 
lains  with  the  luxuriance  and  warmth  of  the  valley.  This,  its 
site,  is  alluded  to  by  Silius. 

— ^-— patuloque  jacens  sine  moeiubus  arvo 
Fulguiia.  Sil.  viti. 

Besides,  about  three  miles  distant,  rises  Bevagna,  the  ancient 
Mevania ;  and  through  the  taame  radley  the  Clitumnm  rolk  his 
**  sacred  streams,*^  and  glories  in  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  Wfi 
banks.  At  Foligno^  the  traveller  from  Loretto  again  re-enter? 
the  Via  Flaminia. 

The  first  stage  from  Foligno  terminates  at  a  place  called 
Le  Vene.  Almost  close  to  the  post-house,  on  the  northern  side^ 
rises,  on  a  steep  bank,  an  anctent  temple ;  and  a  little  to  the 
south  of  it,  from  various  narrow  vents  or  veins,  gushes  out  a 
most  plentifiil  stream  of  clear,  limpid  water,  forming  one  of  the 
sources  of  the  Clitumnus.  From  these  sources  the  place  takes 
its  name,  and  the  temple  on  the  bank  was  once  sacred  to  the 
river-god,  under  the  appellation  of  Jupiter  Clitumnus.  The 
younger  Pliny  has  given  a  lively  and  accurate  description  of 
this  fountain,  which  the  classical  reader  will  prefer,  no  doubt, 
to  the  best  modern  picture. 

C.  FEbius  Romano  Sue.  S. 

^^  Yidistine  aUquando,  Clitumnum  fontem?  Si  nondum  (et  puto  nondiim^ 
aiioqiii  Barra8960  mihi)  vide:  quern  ego,  peenitet  tar^tatis,  prootime  vidi.  Modi^ 
£Ui  cdtts  aaBurgit,  antifua  cupressu  nemOToens  et  •jpacoi :  Iranc  aabter  ibiis  e»f| 
et  exprimitiir  |iluribus  venis,  sed  inoparibus,  eluctatuaque  fiu:«t  giugiteoi,  .^ai 
lato  gremiopatescit  purus  et  vitreus,  ut  numerare  jactas  stipes  et  relucentes  cal< 
culos  possis.  Inde,  non  loci  devexitate,  sed  ips&  sui  copi&  et  quasi  pondere  impel* 
litur.    Fonsadbuc,  et  jam  amplissimum  flumea  atqueetiam  navium  patiens,  quas 
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obvias  qtioque  et  contrario  nisu  in  diversa  tendentes^  tranBmittit  et  perfisrt:  ade^ 
validus  lit  ilia  qua  properat,  ipse  tanquam  per  solum  planum  remis  non  adjure* 
tur:  idem  segenime  remis  contisque  superetiir  adversus.  Jucundum  utrumque 
per  jocum  ludumque  fluitantibus,  ut  flexerint  cursum,  laborem  ocio,  odum  labore 
variare.  Ripae  firaxino  multa,  multa  populo  vestiuntur :  quas  perspicuus  amnis, 
velut  mersas  viridi  imagine  annumerat  Rigor  aquas  certaverit  nivibus,  nee 
color  cedit  Adjacet  templum  priscum  et  religiosum.  Stat  Clitumnus  ipse  amic* 
tuS)  omatusque  praetext&.  Praesens  numen  atque  etiam  fiitidicum,  indicant  ser- 
ies. Sparsa  sunt  circa  sacella  complura,  totidemque  Dei  simulacra :  sua  cuique 
veneratio,  suum  numen:  quibusdam  vero  etiam  fontes.  Nam  pneter  ilium,  quasi 
parentem  caeterorum,  sunt  minores  capite  discreti ;  sed  flumini  miscentur,  quod 
ponte  transmittitur.  Is  terminus  sacri  profknique.  In  superiore  parte  navigare 
tantum,  infra  etiam  natare  concessum.  Balineum  Hispellates,  quibus  ilium  locum 
Divus  Augustus  done  dedit,  publico  praebent  et  hospitium.  Nee  desunt  vills,  qus 
secutaB  fluminis  amaenitatem,  margini  insistunt  In  summfi,  nihil  erit,  ex  quo 
non  capias  voluptatem.  Nam  studebis  quoqoe,  et  leges  multa  multorum  omnibus 
columnis,  omnibus  parietibus  inscripta,  quibus  ions  ille  Deusque  celebratur. 
Plura  laudabis,  nonnulla  ridebis,  quanquam  tu  vero,  quae  tua  humanitas,  nulla 
ridebis.    Vale."  C.  Plin.  Lib.  viii.  Episi.  8. 

Some  changes  have,  however,  taken  place,  not  indeed  in  the 
great  features  of  nature,  but  in  those  ornamental  parts  which 
are  under  the  influence  of  cultivation^  The  ancient  cypresses 
that  shaded  the  hill,  the  ash  and  the  poplar  that  hung  over  the 
river,  have  fallen  long  since,  and  have  been  replaced  by  mul- 
berries, vines,  and  olives,  less  beautiful  but  more  productive. 
The  sacred  grove  has  not  been  spared,  the  little  chapels  have 
disappeared,  and  the  statue  of  the  god  has  yielded  its  place  to 
the  triumphant  cross.  This  circumstance  is  rather  fortunate,  as 
to  it  the  temple  owes  its  preservation.  This  temple  consists  of 
the  cella  and  a  Corinthian  portico,  supported  by  four  pillars  and 
two  pilasters;  the  pilasters  are  fluted ;  two  of  the  pillars  are  in- 
dented with  two  spiral  lines  winding  round,  and  two  ornamented 
with  a  light  sculpture,  representing  the  scales  of  fish.  The  inscrip- 
tion on  the  frieze  is  singular,  "  Deus  angelorum,  qui  fecit  resurrec* 
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tionein/'  Underneath  is  a  vault  or  crypta:  the  entrance  is  on 
the  side  as  the  portico  hangs  over  ,the  river ;  the  walls  are  solid, 
the  proportions  beautiful,  and  the  whole  worthy  the  Romans,  to 
whom  it  is  ascribed.  I  am,  however,  incUned  to  think,  that  the 
portico  has  been  altered  or  repaired  since  the  construction  of  the 
temple,  as  it  is  more  ornamented  than  the  general  form  of  the 
edifice  would  induce  us  to  expect.  Besides,  the  capitals  of  the 
pilasters  differ  firom  those  of  the  pillars,  a  circumstance  very  un- 
usual in  Roman  architecture.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  this 
temple  suffered  considerably  before  it  was  converted  into  a 
christian  church,  and  that  when  repaired  for  that  purpose,:  the 
ancient  pillars,  perhaps  thrown  into  the  river,  might  have  been 
replaced  by  columns  from  the  ruins  of  the  various  other  fanes, 
which,  as  Pliny  informs  us,  were  interspersed  up  and  down  the 
sacred  grove,  around  the  residence  of  the  principal  divinity. 
The  Clitumnus  still  retains  its  ancient  name,  and  recalls  to  the 
traveller's  recollection  many  a  pleasing  passage  in  the  poets, 
connecting  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  about  him  with  the  pomps 
of  a  triumph,  and  transporting  him  from  the  tranquil  banks  of 
the  rural  stream  to  the  crowds  of  the  forum,  and  the  majestic 
temples  of  the  Capitol. 

Hinc  albi,  Clitumne,  greges  et  maxima  taurus 

Victima,  saspe  tuo  perfiisi  flmnine  sacro, 

Romanes  ad  templa  Deikm  duxere  triumphos.       Frr.  Geo.  ii.  146. 

Propertius  confines  his  sofler  muse  to  the  beauty  of  the 
scenery,  and  seems  to  repose  with  complacency  on  the  shaded 
bank, 

Qua  finrmosa  suo  Clitumnus  flumina  luco 

Integit  et  niveos  ahluit  unda  boves.  lAh.  ii.  17. 

A  a2 
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Hiough  white  herds  are  still  seen  wandering  over  the  rich 
plain^  watered  by  this  river,  yet  a  very  small  portion  of  it  is 
employed  in  pasturage.  Its  exuberant  fertility  is  better  calcu- 
lated  for  tillage,  and  every  year  sees  it  successively  covered  with 
wheat,  grapes,  mulberries,  and  olives*  From  Le  Vene  to  Spoleto^ 
is  about  nine  miles. 

The  ancient  town  of  Spoletum  is  situated  on  the  i^de  and 
summit  of  a  hill.  It  is  well-known  that  Hannibal  attacked 
this  toWn,  immediately  after  the  defeat  of  the  Eomans  at 
Hirasimfdnus,  and  the  inhabitants  still  glory  in  having  repulsed 
the  Carthaginian  general,  flushed  as  he  was  with  conquest,  and 
certain  <tf  success.  An  ancient  gate  comm^oiorates  this  event, 
80  honorable  to  the  people  of  Spoleto,  in  an  inscription  on  the 
great  arch. 

I  have  observed,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  with  great  satisfac* 
tion,  not  only  in  Spoleto,  but  in  many  Italian  towns,  particularly 
snch  fts  were  founded  by  Roman  colonies,  a  vivid  recollection  of 
the  glory  of  their  ancestors.  Notwithstanding  the  lapse  of  so 
many  ages,  notwithstanding  so  many  crud  and  destructive  in- 
vasions ;  though  insulted  and  plundered,  and  almost  enslaved^ 
the  Italians  remember  with  generous  pride,  that  the  Romans 
were  their  ancestors,  aiid  cherish  the  records  of  their  glorious 
achievements  as  an  inheritance  of  honor,  a  birth-right  to 
jPame.  Unhappy  race!  it  is  the  only  possession  which  their 
invaders  cannot  wrest  from  them — "  Maneant  meliora  ne- 
potes  r  Two  other  gates  seem,  by  their  form  and  materials,, 
to  have  some  claim  to  imtiquity .  Some  vast  masses  of  stone,, 
forming  the  piers  of  a  bridge,  the  ndns  of  a  theatre,  and  of  a 
temple  said  to  be  dedicated  to  Concord,  (though  the  latter 
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scarce  exhibit  aiough  to  constitute  even  a  ruin^)  sb  being 
Roman,  deserve  a  passing  look.  Tlie  cathedral,  in  a  command- 
ing situation,  presents  a  front  of  five  Grothic  arches,  supported 
by  Grecian  pillais,  and  within,  consists  of  a  Latin  cross,  with  a 
double  range  of  pillars,  of  neat  and  pleasing  architecture.  The 
order  is  Corinthian*  The  two  side  altars  are  uncommoDly 
beautiftiL  Two  vast  candelabra,  near  the  high  altar,  deserve 
attention.  The  view  from  the  terrace  of  the  cathedral  is  vary 
extensive  and  beautiful.  Near  it,  a  very  fine  fountain  of  an 
elegant  form,  pours  out,  though  near  the  summit  of  a  high  hill,  a 
torrent  of  the  purest  water.  The  Roman  pontifis,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  have,  in  this  respect,  retained  the  sound  maxim 
of  antiquity,  and  endeavoured  to  unite  tiie  useful  and  the 
agreeable.  Never  have  I  sem  waters  employed  to  more  ad- 
vantage, or  poured  forth  in  greater  abundance  than  in  the  Ro- 
man territories.  It  is  sometimes  drawn  fnxn  distant  sources, 
sometimes  collected  from  various  springs,  gathered  into  one 
channel,  and  always  devoted  to  public  purposes* 


The  castle  is  a  monument  of  barbarous  antiquity,  built  by 
Tbeodoric,  destroyed  during  the  Gothic  war,  and  rq^aired  by 
Narses,  the  rival  and  successor  of  Beiisarius.  It  is  a  vast  stone 
building,  surroimded  by  a  stone  rampart,  standing  on  a  high 
hill  that  overlooks  the  town,  but  as  it  is  commanded  by  anothw 
hill  still  higher,  it  loses  at  present  much  of  its  utility  m  case  of 
an  attack.  Behind  the  castle,  a  celebrated  aqueduct,  supported 
by  arches  of  an  astonishing  devation,  runs  across  a  deep  dell, 
and  by  a  bridge,  unites  the  town  with  the  noble  hill  that  rises 
behind  it,  called  Monte  Luco.  This  latter  is  covered  with 
evergreen  oaks,  and  adorned  by  the  white  cells  of  la  tribe  of 
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hermits^  established  on  its  shaded  sides.  These  hermits  are  of  a 
very  diflferent  description  from  most  others  who  bear  the  name. 
They  are  not  bomid  by  vows,  nor  teased  with  little  petty  observ- 
ances ;  and  notwithstanding  thb  kind  of  independence,  they  are 
said  to  lead  very  pure  and  exemplary  Uves.  The  aqueduct  is 
Roman,  but  said  to  have  been  repaired  by  the  Goths.  The 
town  of  Spoleto  is,  m  general,  well-built,  and  though  occasion- 
ally damaged  by  earthquakes,  as  we  were  infomied  by  various 
inscriptions  on  the  pubUc  buildings,  yet  it  possesses  many  noble 
edifices,  and  beautifril  palaces* 

Tl^  road  from  Spoleto  is  bordered  by  a  stream  on  the  left, 
and  wooded  hills  on  the  right.  About  two  miles  from  the  town 
we  began  to  ascend  the  Somma.  The  road  is  excellent,  and 
winds  up  the  steep,  without  presenting  any  thing  particularly 
interesting,  till  you  reach  the  summit,  wh^ice  you  enjoy  a 
delightfrd  and  extensive  view  over  Spoleto,  and  its  plain,  or  the 
vale  of  Clitumnus  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  towards  Temi, 
and  the  plains  of  the  Nar.  Monte  Somma  is  supposed  to  have 
taken  its  name  from  a  temple  of  Jupiter  Summanus  placed  on  its 
stLmmit,  is  near  five  thousand  feet  high,  fertile,  shaded  with  the 
olive,  ilex,  and  forest  trees ;  well  cultivated,  and  enlivened  with 
several  little  towns.  The  descent  is  long  and  rapid,  and  extends 
to  the  stage  next  to  Temi.  This  ancient  town,  Ac  Interamna  of 
the  Romans,  retains  no  traces  of  its  former  splendor,  if  it  ever 
was  splendid,  though  it  may  boast  of  some  tolerable  palaces, 
and  what  is  superior  to  all  palaces,  a  charming  situation.  The 
ruins  of  the  amphitheatre  in  the  episcopal  garden,  consist  of 
one  deep  dark  vault,  and  scarce  merit  a  visit.  Over  the  gate  is 
an  inscription,  informing  the  traveller  that  this  colony  gave 
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birth  to  Tacitus  the  historian,  Tacitus  and  Florian,  the  em- 
perors ;  few  country  towns  can  boast  of  three  such  natives.  The 
principal  glory  of  Temi,  and  indeed  one  of  the  noblest  objects 
of  the  kind  in  the  universe,  is  the  celebrated  cascade  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, called  the  "  Caduta  delle  Marmore/' 

To  enjoy  all  the  beauties  of  this  magnificent  fall,  it  will  be 
proper  first  to  take  a  view  of  it  from  the  side  of  the  hill,  beyond 
the  Nar.  The  way  to  it  runs  through  the  valley  along  the 
Nar,  sometimes  overshaded  by  the  superincumbent  mountain, 
with  its  groves  of  pine,  ilex,  and  beech,  rustling  above,  and  at 
every  turn  exhibiting  new  scenery  of  rocks,  woods,  and  waters. 
At  length  you  climb  the  steep  sha^y  sides  of  the  hill,  and  from 
a  natural  platform,  behold  the  cascade  opposite.  This  point 
enables  you  to  see,  with  much  advantage,  the  second  fistll,  when 
the  river,  bursting  from  the  bason  into  which  it  was  first  preci- 
pitated, tumbles  over  a  ridge  of  broken  rocks,  in  various  sheets, 
half  veiled  in  spray  and  foam.  Hence  are  taken  most  of  the 
views  hitherto  published,  and  when  we  visited  it,  we  found  two 
Roman  artists  employed  on  the  spot.  If  the  contemplation  of 
this  scene,  for  ever  shifting  to  the  eye,  should  be  found  tiresome^ 
the  remainder  of  the  day  may  be  spent  very  agreeably  in  travers- 
ing the  surrounding  woods,  and  exploring  the  vale  of  the  Nar  and 
its  enclosing  mountains.  The  second  day  must  be  devoted  to  the 
examination  of  the  cascade  from  above,  and  the  excmrsion  com- 
menced from  the  earliest  dawn.  Mules,  or  one  horse  chairs,  are 
commonly  hired,  though,  if  the  weather  be  cool,  and  the  traveller 
a  good  walker,  it  may  easily  be  performed  on  foot 

The  upper  road  to  the  Caduta  crosses  a  plain,  varied  with 
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olives,  vines,  and  corn-fields,  and  dimbs  the  mountain  through  a 
defile,  whose  sides  are  clad  with  vines  below,  and  with  bdx 
and  ilex  above.  Through  the  dell,  the  Nar,  ^^sulfurea  albus 
aqu^"  of  a  wheyish  colour,  tumbles  foaming  along  his  rocky 
channel.  In  the  centre  of  the  defile  rises  an  insulated  emi* 
nence,  topped  with  the  ruins  of  the  viDage  of  Papignia,  destroyed 
by  the  French. 

Ascending  still  higher,  you  come  to  an  angle,  where  tlie 
rt>ad  is  worked  through  the  rock,  and  forming  a  very  devated 
terrace,  gives  you  a  view  of  Terni  and  its  plain;  the  deU 
below,  with  the  Nar ;  the  mountains  around,  with  their  woods ; 
and  the  Velino  itself,  at  a  considerable  distance,  just  bursting  from 
the  shade,  and  throwing  itsdf  down  the  steep.  The  road  still  con- 
tinues along  the  precipice,  then  crosses  a  small  plain  bounded  by 
high  mountains,  when,  you  quit  it  and  follow  a  pathway  that  brings 
you  to  a  shed,  placed  on  the  point  o(  a  hill  just  opposite  to  the 
cascade,  and  so  near  tx)  it,  that  you  are  occasionally  covered  wiUi 
its  spwiy.  Here  we  sat  doMm,  and  observed  the  magnificent 
phenomenon  at  leisure.  At  a  little  distance  beyond  the  cascade, 
rise  two  hiUs  of  a  fine  swelling  form,  covered  with  groves  of  ilex. 
The  Velino  passes  near  one  of  these  hills,  and  suddenly  tumbling 
over  a  ridge  of  broken  rock,  rushes  headk>ng  down  in  one 
vast  sheet,  and  in  three  streamlets.  The  precipice  is  of  brown 
Tock,  whose  srdes  are  smooth  and  naked,  forming  a  semicircle, 
crowned  with  wood  on  the  right,  jmd  on  the  left  rising  steep,  and 
feathered  with  evergreens.  On  the  one  side,  it  ascends  in 
broken  ridges,  and  on  tfie  other  sinks  gradually  away,  and  sub- 
sides in  a  narrow  valley,  through  which  the  Nar  glides  gently 
along,  while  the  Vdino,  after  its  fall,  rolls  through  the  ddl  in 
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boisterous  agitation.     Its  artificial  bed  is  strait^  but  before  it 
reaches  it,  it  wanders  through  a  fertile  plain,  spread  between  the 
mountains,  extending  to  the  lake  Pie  de  Lugo.    This  beautiful 
expanse  of  water,  about  a  mile  in  breadth,  fills  the  defile,  and 
meanders  between  the  mountains  for  some  miles.      The  way  to 
it  from  the  fall,  is  by  a  path  winding  along  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  and  leading  to  a  cottage,  where  you  may  take  a  boat, 
and  cross  to  a  bold  promontory  opposite.    There,  seated  in  the 
shade,  you  may  enjoy  the  view  of  the  waters,  the  bordering  moun- 
tains, the  towns  perched  on  their  sides,  the  village  Pie  de  Lugo, 
and  rising  behind  it,  the  old  castle  of  Labro,  whose  dismantled 
towers  crown  a  regular  hill,  while  its  shattered  walls  run  in 
long  lines  down  the  declivity.     We  were  here  entertained  with 
an  echo,  the  most  articulate,  the  most  retentive,  and  the  most 
musical  I  ever  heard,  repeating  even  a  whole  verse  of  a  song,  in  a 
sofler  and  more  plaintive  tone  indeed,  but  with  surprising  pre- 
cision and  distinctness.  We  sat  for  some  time  on  the  point  of  the 
promontory,  partly  to  enjoy  the  view,  and  partly  to  listen  to  the 
strains  of  this  invisible  songstress,  and  then  crossed  the  lake 
to  the  village,  now  called  Pie  di  Luco,  or  "  ad  Pedes  Luci." 
This  name  is  probably  derived  from  a  grove  which  formerly 
covered  the  hill,  and  was  sacred  to  Velinia,  the  goddess  who 
presided  ov^r  the  "  Lacus  Velinus.''     Around  and  above  the 
lake  are  the    "  Rosea  rura  Velini,''    so   celebrated  for  their 
dews  and  fertiUty,  and  always  so  interesting  for  their  variety 
and  beauty.     We  would  willingly  have  followed  the  banks  of 
the  Velino,  up/  to  its  source,  and  visited  Reate,  now  Rieti,  with 
its  vale  of  Tempe,  alluded  to  by  Cicero ;  but  the  day  was  on  tlie 
decline,  and  it  would  have  been  imprudent  to  ^ave  allowed 
ourselves  to  be  benighted,  either  amid  the  solitudes  of  the  moun- 
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tain,  or  on  its  declivity.  We  therefore  returned,  again  visited 
the  cascade,  ranged  through  a  variety  of  natural  grottos  and 
caverns,  formed  in  its  neighbourhood  by  the  Trat^,  before  the 
present  spacious  bed  was  opened  to  receive  it ;  and  descending 
the  hill,  hastened  to  Temi.* 

After  having  minutdy  examined  the  sceno'y  of  this  superb 
waterfall,  I  cannot  but  wonder  that  Addison  should  have  selected 
it  as  a  proper  gulph  to  receive  the  Fury  Alecto,  and  transmit 
her  to  the  infernal  regions*  The  wood-crowned  bason  of  rock 
that  receives  the  Vdinus;  the  silver  sheet  of  water  descending 
from  above ;  the  white  spray  that  rises  bdow,  and  conceals  the 
Mcrets  of  the  abyss ;  the  Iris  that  plays  over  the  watery  cavern, 
and  covers  it  with  a  party^olored  blaze,  are  all  features  of 
uncommon  beauty,  atid  better  adapted  to  the  watery  palaces  of 
the  Naiads  of  the  neighbouring  rivers, 

Centum  quae  sj^lvas,  centum  quae  dumina  servant.         "Vir*  Geo.  I  v.  S8S. 

Addison's  conjecture  is  founded  upon  oiie  pdtrticular  expres- 
Ainxi  '^  Est  locus  Italise  medio/'  and  two  verses  \tx  Vit^il's 
dl^scription: 

Utget  utrhnqiiie  latus  nefetioria,  inedioque  fhtgostift 

DatBolutiui  saods  et  toito  verCice  torrens.  Mn.  lib.  vii.  6S6. 

«  Tte  flrdt  turtlA^  t^it  oflli^  Yeliavs  on  reMtd  was  made  bf  Ae  cmial 
Gnriils  D^ilatMs,  bal  it  did  not  fiiUy  anewier  the  piurpoee.  The  Velimis  still 
continued  to  inundate  the  vale  of  Reate^  and  occasioned,  in  Cicero's  time,  several 
I^;al  contests  between  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  and  those  of  Interamna,  who 
opposed  its  full  disdttrge  into  the  Nar.  Hie  pre^nt  bed  Mn&  opened,  or  at 
iMrt  mlarged,  by  Ihe  lute  B^pe  Pins  die  Sixths  attd  givM  the  fiver  a  free  passag^e 
.down  die  steep. 
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But  the  first  expression  may  merely  imply  that  Amsanctus  was 
at  a  distance  from  the  coasts,  and  extremities  of  Italy ;  and  tiie 
description  contained  in  the  verses  may  be  appl^sd  to  any  wood, 
and  to  the  roar  and  agitation  of  any  torrent ;  while,  if  intended 
to  represent  the  thunder  of  the  felling  Velious,  they  eonrey^ 
what  Virgil's  descriptions  are  sddom  supposed  to  do,  a  vary 
faint  idea  t>f  their  object. 

Besides,  in  opposition  to  these  critical  confectures,  we  haw 
the  positive  authority  of  the  ancients,  and  potticululy  oi 
Cicero  and  Livy,  who  tnfocm  us,  in  plain  terms,  that  ^ 
vale  or  lake  of  Arasanctm  was  in  the  territories  of  the  Hirpinit 
which  lay  on  and  along  the  Apennines,  to  the  souHi  of 
Benevaitum,  aikl  about  twenty^five  or  tlurty  miles  east  of 
Naples,*  In  tiiat  territory,  not  far  from  Fdento»  a  kkd  even 
now  bears  the  name  of  Ansanto,  and  emits  a  vapor^  or  rftther 
Uirowsup  in  the  middle  a  torrent  of  sulphur,  "  toito  vertict,'^ 
and  if  we  may  credit  tmveUers,  agrees  ia  erecy  respect  witii 
Virgil's  description.'f*  Howeimr,  I  cannot  €^009  these  fCooiadEi 
better,  than  by  inserting  Hie  veraes  of  Vir^  tviktch  aefaiaHjr 
allude  to  the  river  in  questwn,  and  to  the  neig^bottriog  Kbk^ 
as  tl^y  give  the  characteristic  featunes  in  the  wuai  goaMl  nouMr 
of  the  poet    The  Fury,  says  Vixg^iil, 

Tartaream  intendit  vocem :  qua  protmus  mnne 
CoAtrMmit  nenms,  et  sylvl^  imonuea^  proftmdle. 
Au4ttetTrivkBloi^laetis,audiit«iiilris  .  1 

$iilAirHNarallniBCM|uft,fiMrte8(Myd«^  S0i.rm.6tk.   ' 

The  Nar,  now  called  the  Nera,  is  the  southern  boundary  of 

«>  ■  ■  ■  ■         ■  I   ■         ■  ■       ^111  ■         Mil  ^—— i>  •  rf  I       ■  I       ■  mmm^mmm^mmmmm^f^ 

*  Cic  De  Dtr.  i.  t  SveSiririntiiM. 
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Umbria,  and  traverses,  in  its  way  to  •  Nami,  about  nine  miles 
distant,  a  vale  of  most  delightful  appearance.  The  Apennine, 
but  in  its  mildest  form,  "  coruscis  ilicibus  fremens/'  bounds 
this  plain;  the  milky  Nar  intersects  it,  and  fertility,  equal 
to  that  of  the  neighbouring  vale  of  Clitumnus,  compressed 
into  a  smaller  space,  and  of  course  placed  more  immediately 
within  the  reach  of  observation,  adorns  it  on  all  sides  with 
vegetation  and  beauty;  so  that  it  resembles  a  noble  and  ex- 
tensive park,  the  appendage  of  some  princely  palace,  laid 
out  and  cultivated  to  please  the  eye,  and  amuse  the  fancy. 
The  ancient  Roman  colony  of  Nami  stands  on  the  summit 
of  a  very  high  and  steep  hill,  whose  sides  are  clothed  with 
olives,  and  whose  base  is  washed  by  the  Nar.  At  the  foot 
of  the  hill  we  alighted,  in  order  to  visit  the  celebrated  bridge  of 
Augustus.  This  noble  row  of  arches,  thrown  over  the  stream  and 
the  defile  in  which  it  rolls,  to  open  a  communication  between  the 
two  mountains,  and  facilitate  the  approach  to  the  town,  was  formed 
of  vast  blocks  of  white  stone,  fitted  together  without  cement.  Of 
this  pile,  all  the  piers,  and  one  arch,  still  remain ;  the  other  arches 
are  &llen,  and  their  fall  scans  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
sinking  of  the  middle  pier :  otherwise  a  fabric  of  so  much 
soUdity  and  strength,  must  have  been  capable  of  resisting  the 
influence  of  time  and  weather*  The  views  towards  the  bridge, 
on  the  high  road,  and  the  plain  on  one  side;  and  on  the  other, 
through  the  remaining  arch,  along  the  river,  are  unusually 
picturesque  and  pleasing.  We  proceeded  through  this  dell 
along  the  Nar,  tumbling  and  murmuring  over  its  rocky  channel, 
and  then,  with  some  difficulty,  worked  our  way  tiirough  the 
olives  and  evergreens  that  line  the  steep,  up  to  the  town.  We 
were  particularly  struck  with  its  romantic  appearance.  Its 
walls  and  towers  spread  along  the  imeven  summit,  sometimes 
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concealed  in  groves  of  cypress,  ilex,  and  laurel,  and  sometimes 
emerging  from  the  shade,  and  rising  above  their  waving  tops; 
delightful  views  of  the  vales,  towns,  rivers,  and  mountains,  open- 
ing here  and  there  imexpectedly  on  the  eye ;  a  certain  loneliness 
and  silence,  even  in  ^e  streets ;  the  consequence  and  sad  me^ 
morialof  ages  of  revolution,  disaster,  and  suffering,  are  all  fea« 
tures  pleasing  and  impressive.  Few  towns  have  suffered  more 
than  Nami,  but  its  greatest  wounds  were  inflicted  by  the  hands, 
not  of  Goths  or  Vandals,  of  barbarians  and  foreigners,  but  of 
ItaUans,  or  at  least  of  an  army  in  the  pay  of  an  Italian  govern- 
ment, of  Venice  itself,  which  at  that  time  ^oried  in  the  titk  of 
the  second  Rome^  the  bulwark  and  pillar  of  Italian  liberty  and 
security.  It  is  probable  that  this  army  was  composed  of  mer- 
cenaries, banditti,  and  foreigners,  aqd,  like  that  of  Charles  V. 
which  they  .were  hastening  to  join,  fit  solely  for  the  purposes  pf 
plunder,  sacrilege,  and  devastation.  But,  of  whatever  descrip^ 
tion  of  men  these  troops  were  composed,  they  acted  under  tte 
authority  of  the  Venetians,  when  they  destroyed  Nami,  and 
butchered  its  defenceless  inhabitants.  The  site  of  this  town,  its 
extensive  views,  its  dell,  and  the  river,  are  happily  described  in 
the  following  lines  of  Claudian : 

Celsa  dfehinc  patulam  prospectans  Narnia  campmn 

Regali  calcatur  equo,  rarique  cdloris 

Non  procul  amnis  adest  urbi,  qui  nominis  auctor, 

nice  sub  densa  bjMs  arctatus  opacis 

Inter  utrumque  jugum,  tortis  anfractibus  albet. 

De  Sext.  Cam.  Htm. 

From  Nami  the  road  runs  through  the  defile,  along  the 
middle  of  the.  declivity,  till,  suddenly,  the  opposite  mountain 
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iejBOkB  to  butftt  asunder,  and  opens  through  its  shaggy  sides  am 
toteusive  view  over  the  plain  of  the  Tiber,  terminating  in  the 
mountains  of  Viterbo.  Here  we  left  the  defile  and  the  Nar, 
but  continued  to  enjoy  mountain  and  forest  scenery  for  some 
miles,  till  descending  liie  last  dedivity,  a  few  miles  from 
Ottidoli,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  midst  of  a  spacious  and 
VerdaAt  plain,  we  beheld,  clear  ^nd  distinct,  glittering  in  the 
beams  of  the  sun,  and  winding  alcmg  in  silent  dignity — the 
Tlber-*^ 

Otricoli,  the  post  town,  stands  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  about 
twd  miles  fhmi  the  anc^t  Ocriculi,  whenoe  it  takes  its  name. 
The  remains  of  the  latter  lie  spread  in  the  plain  below,  along 
the  batiks  of  the  Tiber,  and  present  a  considerable  heap  of 
fhigmt^ts,  iu  which  the  vestiges  of  a  theatre  pt^aps,  and  a 
fbw  poHicos  may  be  perceived,  while  the  principal  features  of 
the  town  are  lost,  aud  buried  in  a  mass  of  undistinguishable  ruin« 
We  had  itow  not  only  traversed  the  Apennines,  hvk  extricated 
(yUmitil^  ftdm  the  various  labyrinths  and  defiles  that  wind  along 
tile  iihmd»e  baM  ^  tliese  mountains.    * 


The  windings  of  the  Tiber  below  Otricoli,  have  been  alluded 
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Su/mPpk  fuppiirnc  irorct[Miif  fioi^iXiird^os  ^XX«y, 
iSlyirlfot  ir»viv¥  ir^?atav,  Jt^vuoy  tMXoy, 
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to  by  Ariosto,  who  seems  to  have  beheld .  one  particular  spot,  a 
sort  of  peninsula,  formed  by  the  mesuiderings  of  the  atrtam^ 
with  partiality ;  but  either  his  muse  has  shed  supernumerary 
beauties  around  it,  or  the  shades  that  adorned  the  banks  in 
his  time,  have  disappeared,  as  it  now  presemts  a  green  but  naked 
8ur£&ce,  almost  encircled  by  the  waves^ 

Ecea  vede  ttn  pratdi  d^  oiiri[>re  coperto 
Cbe  si  d'  iin  alto  fiume  si  gliirlanda 
Che  lascia  a  pena  un  breve  spazio  aperto, 
Dove  I'acqua  si  torce  ad  altra  Imtoda, 
Un  sitml  Ittogo  oon  girftvol  oiida 
«'  Sou'  Otriooli  '1  Tevert  ciroonda.  CmtotLir.  38. 

We  crossed  the  Tiber  by  the  Ponte  Felice,  changed  horses  at 
Borghetto,  and  arrived,  wh^dmrk,  at  Civite  Cartelkaia. 

From  Civita  Casteilana  we  passed  over  a  tract  of  forest 
country,  enjoyreg  beautiful  viewB  of  the  Moates  Cinuai,  with 
their  towns,  viUaB,  aud  villages  to  the  ri§^t,  and  an  occ^bEfional 
glimpse  of  Soracte  to  the  left,  aid  having  passed*  ibi .  rkfm 
FaHsoo,  which  andently  gave  its  naoDe  to  the  people  and  itm^ 
tory  <^  the  Fabsci,  came  to  Nepa,  a  small,  bi:^  Tcry  andebt 
episcopal  towti,  whose  catl^dral,  built  ati  the  site  of  a  temple, 
was  consecrated,  if  we  maj  belkve  an  iucriptkda  orer  one  of 
die  doors,  by  the  blood  of  the  townsmen,  in  the  early  perioA  of 
the  jrear  1^.  Another  inscrip^m  may  record,  with  more  cam 
tainty,  thoi^  perhaps  posterity  may  be  as  little  imdined  to 
credit  it,  that  die  same  pile  was  deluged  witli  tlm  blood  of  itft 
clergy,  and  ahnost  entirely  destroyed  by  the  Frencdi  armj  im 
die  ycotr  1798.    llvence  we  proceeded  to  Monte  Bmi. 

The  inhabitants  of  aJl  tfab  territory,  who  derived  their  naBKS 
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from  its  townS)  some  of  which  still  remain,  are  enumerated  in 
the  following  lines  of  Silius : 

His  mixti  Nepegina  cohors,  aequique  Falisci, 

Quique  tuos,  Flavina,  focos ;  Sabatia  quique 

Sta^a  tenent,  Ciminique  lacum ;  qui  Sutria  tecta 

Haud  proculy  &  sacrum  Phoebo  Soracte  firequentant.         Ldb.  viii. 

Many  authors  suppose  that  the  road  hence^  or  rather  from 
Ponte  FeUce,  was  lined  by  a  succession  of  magnificent  edifices 
obelisks  and  palaces,  adorned  with  statues,  and  conducted 
under  triumphal  arches,  to  the  gates  of  the  imperial  city.  Clau- 
dian  indeed,  seems  to  encourage  this  supposition,  in  the  well- 
known  lines, 

lode  salutato  libatis  Tibride  nymphis, 

£xcipiunt  arcus,  operosaque  semita,  vastis 

Molibus,  et  qiiicquid  tantte  prflsmittitur  Urbi.— -De  Scxt  Cons.  Hon. 

If  this  description  be  accurate,  it  is  singular  that  no  trace 
should  now  remain  of  all  these  splendid  monuments.  No 
mounds  nor  renmante  of  walls,  no  mouldering  heaps  of  ruins, 
scarce  even  a  solitary  tomb,  has  survived  the  general  wreck. 
On  the  contrary,  beycmd  Nepi,  or  rather  beyond  Monte  Rosi 
the  next  stage,  the  Campagn^  di  Roma  begins  to  expand  its 
dreary  soUtudes ;  and  nidced  hiUs,  and  swampy  plains  rise,  and 
sink  by  turns,  without  presenting  a  single  object  worth  attention. 
It  mwt  not,  however,  be  supposed,  that  no  v^etation  decorates 
these  dreary  wilds.  On  the  contrary,  verdure,  but  seldom  in^ 
terrupted,  occasional  corn  fields,  and  numerous  herds  and  flocks, 
communicate  some  degree  of  animation  to  these  regions,  other- 
wise so  desolate :  but  descending  from  mountains,  the  natural 
seat  of  barrenness,  where  still  we  witnessed  rural  beauty  and 
high  cultivation,  to  a  plain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  populous 


city,  where  we  might  naturally  expect  the  perfection  of  garden- 
ing and  all  the  bustle  of  hfe,  we  were  struck  with  the  wide 
waste  that  spreads  around,  and  wondered  what  might  be  the 
cause  that  deprived  so  extensive  a  tract  of  its  inhabitants.  But 
neatness  and  population  annoimce  the  neighbourhood  of  every 
common  town ;  they  are  the  usual  accompaniments  of  capitals, 
and  excite  no  interest.  The  solitude  that  encircles  the  fallen  Me- 
tropolis of  the  world,  is  ^pgqlar  apd  grand ;  it  becomes  its 
majesty;  it  awakens  a  sentiment  of  awe  and  melancholy,  and 
may  perhaps  after  all,  be  more  consonant  both  to  the  character 
of  the  city,  and  to  the  feelings  of  the  traveller,  than  more  lively 
and  exhilarating  scenery. 

Baccano,  a  solitary  post-house,  bearing  the  name  of  an  ancient 
tpvn,  stends  in  a  liitib  Talker,  surroimdied  om  afl  sidea  witli  hiHs, 
fturpBiiiqig  «  yer4a»t  AmphithMlnre  tbait  wants  ncHbing  but  tieeo  t^ 
h^  ^^trmody  ^utiM.  About  four  miles  on  tbe  ri^t  is  thm 
)ftk^  $«ibatinHS,  now  Biacciano. 

Oa  t^  h^ghto  above  Baoeano  the  pwtillions  stopped,  and 
jpeointtfig  to  a  pwnAde  tbai  appeamd  between  two  hiili,  ex^ 
elaimeds^''  Bona  r-r-Tli^t  fwiMcle  wat  the  croes  of  St  Eeter'ft. 
-r-Thft  ''  ETERNAL  CITY^  now  w»e  before  u$ ! 
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CHAP.  IX. 


BEFLECTIONS— *ROME-H3T.  PETER*S — THE  CAPITOL. 

As  the  traveller  advances  over  the  dreary  wilds  of  the  Cam- 
pagna,  where  not  one  object  occurs  to  awaken  his  attention,  he 
has  time  to  recover  from  the  surprise  and  agitation,  which 
the  first  view  of  Rome  seldom  fails  to  excite,  in  liberal  and 
ingenuous  minds.  He  may  naturally  be  supposed  to  enquire 
into  the  cause  of  these  emotions,  and  at  first  he  may  be  in- 
clined to  attribute  them  solely  to  the  influence  of  early  habits, 
and  ascribe  the  feelings  of  the  man,  to  the  warm  imagination 
of  the  school-boy.  Without  doubt,  the  name  of  Rome  echoes 
in  our  ears  firom  oiu*  infancy ;  our  lisping  tongues  are  tuned  to 
her  language;  and  our  first  and  most  delightful  years  are 
passed  among  her  orators,  poets,  and  historians.  We  are 
taught  betimes  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  her  fortunes,  and  to 
adopt  her  cause,  as  that  of  our  own  country,  with  spirit  and 
passion.  Such  impressions,  made  at  such  an  age,  are  in- 
delible, and  it  must  be  admitted,  are  likely  to  influence  our 
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feelings  and  opinions  during  life.*  But  the  prejudices,  instilled 
into  the  mind  of  the  boy,  and  strengthened  by  the  studies  of 
youth,  are  neither  the  sole  nor  even  the  principal  causes  of  our 
veneration  for  Rome.  The  Mistress  of  the  World  claims  our 
respect  and  affection,  on  grounds  which  the  Christian  and  the 
philosopher  must  admit  with  grateful  acknowledgment  Be- 
sides her  ancient  origin  and  venerable  fame,  besides  her  mighty 
achievements  and  vast  empire,  her  heroes  and  her  saints,  besides 
the  majesty  of  her  language,  and  the  charms  of  her  literature, 
^^  Habe  ante  oculos  banc  esse  terram  quse  nobis  miserit  jura, 
quae  leges  dederit/'-f 

Rome  has  been  in  the  hands  of  Providence,  the  instru- 
ment of  communicating  to  Europe,  and  to  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  globe,  the  three  greatest  blessings  of 
which  human  nature  is  susceptible — Civilization,  Science,  and 
Religion.  The  system  of  Roman  government  seems  to  have 
been  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  attainment  of  this  great  end, 
and  the  extension  of  its  empire  ordained  by  Heaven  for  its 
full  accomplishment.  The  despotism  of  the  Eastern  mo- 
narchies kept  all  prostrate  on  the  ground  in  abject  slavery ;  the 


*  We  may  9pj\y  to  eveiy  youth,  of  liberal  edacaticm,  the  beautiful  lines  additis* 
flod  by  Claudian  to  Honorius : 

Hinc  tibi  eoncretfi  radice  tenaeius  hedt, 

Et  peuitus  totis  inolevit  Roma  medullis, 

Dilectaeque  urbis  tenero  conceptus  ab  ungue 

Tecum  crevit  amor.  Cbur.  vt» 

+  Plin.  Lib.  vin.  24. 

c  c  S 
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naitdir  poHcy  of  the  Greek  tepHblks  codfitied  the  btessingsr 
of  liberty  within  liicir  own  pr^incfs  r   Roine,  with  moite  ett*- 
larged  and   more  generous  sentiments^   (ionsideiing  the  cOi^ 
quered  countries  as  so  mdny  burs^es  of  citizens,  gradually 
extended  b^  rights  And  privileges  to  their  capitals,  enifdied 
iheir  natires  in  her  legionS)  and  admitted  their  n(>bles  into 
hit  senate;    Thus  her  subjects^  4A  they  iMproved  in  eiviliz&tion, 
adtanced  also  in  honors^  and  approached  erery  day  nearer  tb 
the  manners  and  the  virtues  df  th^r  ma^tel^v  till  every  proM 
vince  becattie  another  Itttly^  every  city  anoAer  Rome-    With 
her  laws  and  franchises,  she  communicated  to  them  her  wtt!&  and 
sciences :  wherever  the  Roman  eagles  penetrated,  schools  were 
opened,  and  public  teachers  pensioned.     A(][ueducts,  bridges, 
^eniple&,  and  theatres  wetie  raised  in  ateaost  every  town ;  and  all 
the  powws  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  paintings  were  etn« 
ployed  to  dfecorate  the  capitals  of  the  most  distaiit  provinces. 
Roads^  the  reniains  of  which  Mrpriee  Us  e^n  at  this  day.  Were 
carried  from  the  RcMnati  Fbruta,  the  ceAtre  of  this  vast  empire, 
to  its  utaiost  extreniities-,  ^d  all  \he  tribes  and  nations  that 
cotnposed  it  were  lihked  together,  not  only  by  the  same  laws 
and  the  satne  government,  &ut  by  all  the  ^cifities^  of  connno^ 
dious  intercourse,  and  frequent  communication.*     Compare  the 
state  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain,  when  covered  with  number- 
less cities,  sod  flourisfaiBg  in  all  the  arts  of  peace^  ufider  Ihe 
protection  of  Rome,  with  their  forests,  thfeir  swamps,  and  the 
sordid  huts  of  half-nak^  savngea^  icrtbtefcd  tididy  over  their 


«  <^  Lmmt  dicere,"  says  Lipsius,  widi  great  tfttlft^  <<d}vi]»y  milnere  Romanos 
dat08  ad  quidquid  rude  expoliendum,  ad  quidqnid  iufectom  fiidendum^  et  loca 
hominesque  elegantift  et  artibus  passim  exomandos." 
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trastes  previous  to  their  subjugation,  and  you  will  be  enabled  to 
appreciate  the  blessings  which  they  owed  to  Rome. 

HflBC  est,  in  gremiuin  victos  quae  sola  recepit, 
Humanumque  genus  communi  nomine  fovit, 
Matris  n6n  doming  ritu;  civesque  yocavit 
Qttbd  doliiiiit,  iie]i^u4tii^  pio  km^inqua  revin:dt 
Anboffdtt  legUiftqud  fnBrtns;  que  fimdit  in  ornate 
Impeiiitn,  priuique  dedit  incunabula  juris  • . . ; 
Hujus  pacificis  debemus  moribus  omnes 
Quod  veluti  patriis  regionibuk  utitur  bospes  • . . 
Qudd  dished  gi^6a  lite  stitntis.  CUmtdiM. 

Rome,  in  thus  civilizing  and  pohshing  mankind,  had  pre- 
pared  them  for  the  reception  of  that  divine  religion,  which  sdone 
can  give  to  human  nature  its  full  and  adequate  perfection ;  and 
she  cotupleted  her  goctiike  work,  when  the  world,  influenced  by 
her  iastructio&s  and  ^cample,  became  Christian.  Thus  she 
fodcame  the  metropolis  of  the  world,  by  a  new  and  more  vener* 
able  tide,  and  assumed,  in  a  more  august  and  sacred  sense,  the 
appciUatioa  of  the  "  Holy  City/'  the  "  Light  of  Nations/'  the 
"  Parent  of  Matifcind/'*    Afterwards,  when  in  the  course  of  the 


^  A  classical  bbhop  of  the  fifth  century,  who  endeavoured  to  communicate  the 
charms  of  poetiy  to  the  metaphysical  discifesiohs  of  A  i^Hned  theology,  snrtliii 
ne#  empitty  ibtn  f^tt^  tiAtsg  oHi  tHe  itfot'Msi^  rU)As  of  th^  ol^  MoH  tt« 
t^Med  ifir  «tMl(t  aikd  jfX«a<M98  iff  lon^ai^  not  ii^^ 

I^^Ata  K6ttA  Fetri^  4<i^  ^^B^d«^^ 

Facta  caput  Mundo,  quicquid  non  possidet  armis, 

Religione  te  net  Sl  Prosper. 

Lcie  the  Grea^  standuig'  over  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter  and  St  Paul,  on  their 
festival,  addresses  the  Aomao  people  in  language  equaQy  elevated : 

<^  Istt  imMt  tlri  ipir  4116B tibi evtogelium  Christi^  Roma!  resplenduit!  •  •  .  • 
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two  succeeding  ages,  she  was  stript  of  her  Imperial  honors,  and 
beheld  her  provinces  invaded,  and  all  the  glorious  scene  of  culti* 
vation,  peace,  and  improvement,  ravaged  by  successive  hordes 
of  barbarians,  she  again  renewed  her  benevolent  exertions,  and 
sent  out  not  consuls  and  armies  to  conquer,  but  apostles  and 
teachers,  to  reclaim  the  savage  tribes  which  had  wasted  her 
empire.  By  them  she  bore  the  light  of  heaven  into  the  dark 
recesses  of  idolatry,  and  displaying  in  this  better  cause  all  the 
magnanimity,  wisdom,  and  perseverance,  which  marked  her 
former  career,  she  triumphed,  and  in  spite  of  ignorance  and 
barbarism  again  spread  Christianity  over  the  West, 

Nor  is  it  to  be  objected,  that  the  religion  of  Rome  was 
erroneous,  or  that  she  blinded  and  enslaved  her  converts. 
The  religion  which  Rome  taught  was  Christianity.  With  it 
the  convert  received  in  the  scriptures  the  records  of  truth; 
and  in  the  sacraments,  the  means  of  sanctification ;  in  the 
creeds  the  rule  of  faith,  and  in  the  commandments  the  code 
of  morality.  In  these  are  comprised  all  the  belief  and  all  the 
practices  of  a  Christian,  and  to  communicate  these  to  a  nation, 
is  to  open  to  it  the  sources  of  life  and  happiness.  But  whatever 
may  be  the  opinions  of  my  reader  in  this  respect,  he  must 
admit,  that  the  Latin  muses,  which  had  followed  the  Roman 
eagles  in  their  victorioas  flight,  now  accompanied  her  humble  mis- 
sionaries in  their  expeditions  of  charity ;  and  with  them  penetrated 
the  swamps  of  Batavia,  the  forests  of  Germany,  and  the  moun- 


Isti  sunt  qui  te  ad  hanc  gloriam  provexerunt  ut  gens  sancta  populus  dectus, 
civitaB  sacerdotalis  ac  regia  per  sacram  beati  Petri  sedem  caput  orbis  efketBLy 
latius  preflidefes  religione  divina,  quam  dominatione  terrena." 

SrnnJnNni.App.  Petri  €iPimU. 
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tains  of  Caledonia.  Schools,  that  vied  in  learning  and  celebrity 
with  the  famed  seminaries  of  the  south,  rose  in  these  benighted 
regions,  and  difiused  the  beams  of  science  over  the  vast  tracts 
of  the  north,  even  to  the  polar  circles.  Thus  the  predictions  of 
the  Roman  poets  were  fulfilled,  though  in  a  manner  very  differ- 
ent from  their  conceptions ;  and  their  immortal  compositions 
were  rehearsed  in  ,the  remote  islands  of  the  Hebrides,  and  in  the 
once  impenetrable  forests  of  Scandinavia.* 

At  the  same  time  the  Arts  followed  the  traces  of  the  muse,  and 
the  untutored  savages  saw  with  surprise  temples  of  stone  rise  in 
their  sacred  groves,  and  instead  of  interwoven  boughs,  arches 
of  rock  spread  into  a  roof  over  their  heads.  The  figure  of 
the  Redeemer,  till  then  unknown,  seemed  to  breathe  on 
canvass  to  their  eyes;  the  venerable  forms  of  the  apostles  in 
Parian  marble,  replaced  the  grim  uncouth  statues  of  their  idols ; 
and  music,  surpassing  in  sweetness  the  strains  of  their  bards, 
announced  to  them  the  mercies  of  that  God  whom  they  were 
summoned  to  adore.  It  was  not  wonderful  that  they  should 
eagerly  embrace  a  religion  adorned  with  so  many  graces,  and 
accompanied  by  so  many  blessings.  Thus  Europe,  finally 
settled  in  the  profession  of  Christianity,  and  once  more  enlight- 
ened by  the  beams  of  science,  was  indebted  to  the  exertions  of 
Rome  for  both  these  blessings. 


But  the  obligation  did  not  end  here,  as  the  work  of  civiliza- 


« 


^'  Yisam  Britannos  hospitibos  feros, 

^<  Et  laetum  equino  sanguine  Concanum, 

*^  yisam  pharetratos  Grelonos, 

^  Et  Scjthicum  inviolatus  amnem."  Itor.  lib*  iii.  4. 


tipn  was  i^pt  ye^  fi^iphed.  Tfe^  pprtberft  trifc^^ft,  la»g  8e|;tl)B4wi 
tli^  ittYadjed  parovinq^  ^  in4<!^  b^cpiw  CbriftWftSt  ^Pt  stUl 

p^Kate,  tb^y  iodujg^  the  c^prt^  pr  th©  v€»geww  of  iV^e 
m^ppent,  Ifx^ew  po  I^w  byt  that  9C  Ih^  pw^d,  *o4  VQwld  submit 
t9  fto  4wwip^  bvt  tQ  thf^t  of  9Fi«s.  H^re  ogftUi  ve  befc^W  th9 
gepus  af  {loima  interjptosing  4wr  ftuthuority  ai,  a  ?M4  bfttwww 

ferocity  and  weakness,  appediog  fiom  ^  ftword  ^P  re^VOQi  frpw 
private  combat  to  public  justice,  from  the  will  of  the  judge  and 

the  wno^t^  rule?,  of  cwstPW,  to  tjt^e  clear  pffftcriptjpwi  ojf  her 
pirqi  written  cod^p.    This  gi^^^d  plftW  pf  qiyi^t^x^,  though  mr 

pedM,  and  delayed  by  the  hrutj^ty,  an4  the  phstinapy»  of  thf 
ImrbftTows  a@es,  wa^  at  length  carried  into  eJ^ewtipj?,  ^Ad  th« 
Slpman  law  adppted  by  ajmpst  aW  the  B«rppean,  states,  as  the 
general  code  of  the  civiUzed  wpfld.  Rome  there&re  may  stiU 
be  sftid  to  rule  ofttioos,  not  indeed  with  the  rod  of  power,  but 
with  the  sc^tre  pf  justice,  iwd  stijl  be  supposed  tp  exenpipe 
the  c(»nmifi9ipn  so  sublisoeJy  expre^^ed  by  the  Ppet,  of  presiding 
over  the  world,  and  regujating  the  destinies  of  njmnkind  *  Th>» 
Rome  has  retwned  by  her  wiedpift  and  benevolence,  tihat 
^lacend^cy  which  she  first  a^uquired  by  her  conrage  and  roagn^ 
oimity :  and  by  the  pro*roinenoe  whiqh  ah^  ha«  enjoyed  in 
every  period  of  her  hiatory,  realized  the  fictil^ns  deQlaration 
of  her  founder,  "  Ita  nuncia  Roni^niSt  Cceleftes  itji  velle,  ut 
mea  Roma  caput  orbis  terrarum  sit/'-f    "  Urbs  urbium — tem- 


««•«■» 


^  Tu  regere  imperio  populos  Romane  memento 
Hse  tibi  ww(  ^^^9 !  p^i^.iwpPVAi^.  mK^m 
Parc^^^fiAiJai^  et  debeU^  Virgil  ^n.Q. 

f  Tit.  Liv.  !•  16. 
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{dum  aequitatis — portus  omnium  gentium,^  are  titles  fondly  be- 
stowed upoQ  her  in  the  days  of  her  Imperial  glory ;  and  she  may 
assume  them  without  arrogance,  even  in  hir  dedine.  Her 
matchless  magnificence,  so  far  superior  to  that  of  every  other 
capital — ^the  laws  which  hare  emanated  from  her  as  from  their 
source — and  the  encouragement  which  she  has  at  dl  times  given 
to  men  of  talents  and  virtue  from  every  country,  still  give  her 
an  unquestionable  ri^t  to  diese  lofty  appellations.^ 

To  conclude,  in  the  whole  Universe,  there  are  only  two  cities  in- 
t^esting  alike  to  every  member  of  the  great  Christian  common- 
wealth, to  every  citixen  of  the  civiiiaed  world,  whatever  may  be 
his  ^be  or  nation — Borne  and  Jerasalem.  The  former  calls  up 
every  classic  recollection,  the  latter  awakens  every  sentiment  of 
devotion ;  the  one  brings  before  our  eyes  all  the  splendors  of 


«  <<  Nulli  sit  ingrata  Roma,"  sajs  Caasiodonw,  in  the  sixth  centuiT,  ^  ill^ 
eloquentiae  fiu^unda  mater,  illud  virtutum  omnium  latissimum  templum.* 

^  Aliis  alia  patria  est;  Roma  communis  omnium  literatorum  et  patria,  et 
akrix,  et  evectrix,''  sajsthe  Oardinal  of  fit.  George  to  Erasmus,  in  the  sixteenlli 
cmtiHy.  <<  Quid  lo^psr,"  sajs  Ife  latter,  ^  ife  JUm^t  «»p«<"m  omiiimi  gciitimi 
panente." 

The  benefits  derived  from  the  Bfiiiaa  govcMrBmcnt  are  teleraUgr  weU  ecfOMsad 
in  the  fidlowing  lines  of  Rutilius : 

Fecisti  fstriam  divens  geatibus  unam 

Profuit  injustis  te  dominante  capi ; 
Dumque  offers  victis  proprii  consortia  juris 

Uibem  fecisti  quod  prius  Orhis  erat.  lAb.  ii. 

^Numine  De&m  electa,^  says  Riny,  ^^quse  coelnm  ipsum  darius  fiiceret,  sparsa 
«os^;v8garet  imperia,  ritwique  ncHircft,  et  tot  popuknmm  discordes  fbrasque  lin- 
guas,  wmNttis  Aommercie  «ontraherat  ad  Mtioquia,  «t  kmaaniilatem  diomini  daret; 

breviterque  una  cunctarum  gentium  in  toto  orbe,  patria  fieret.    III.  c^p.  jr. 

« 
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the  present  world ;  the  other,  all  the  glories  of  the  world  to 
come.  By  a  singular  dispensation  of  Providence,  the  names  and 
influence  of  these  two  illustrious  capitals  are  combined  in  the 
same  grand  dispensation;  and  as  Jerusalem  was  ordained  to 
receive,  Rome  was  destined  to  propagate  "  the  light  that  leads  to 
heaven/'  The  cross  which  Jerusalem  erected  on  Mount  Calvary, 
Rome  fixed  on  the  diadem  of  emperors,  and  the  prophetic 
songs  of  Mount  Sion,  have  resounded  from  the  seven  hills,  to 
the  extremities  of  the  universe. — How  natural  then  the  emotion 
which  the  traveller  feels,  when  he  first  beholds  the  distant 
domes  of  a  city,  of  such  figure  in  the  History  of  the  Universe, 
of  such  weight  in  the  d^dnies  of  mankind,  so  famiUar  to 
the  imagination  of  the  child,  so  interesting  to  the  feelings  of 
the  man! 

While  occupied  in  these  reflections,  we  passed  Monte  Mario, 
and  beheld  the  city  gradually  opening  to  our  view:  turrets 
and  cupolas  succeeded  each  other,  with  long  lines  of  pa- 
laces between,  till  the  dome  of  the  Vatican,  lifting  its  ma- 
jestic form  far  above  the  rest,  fixed  the  eye,  and  closed  the 
scene  with  becoming  grandeur.  We  crossed  the  Tiber  by 
the  Ponte  Molle,  (Pons  Milvius),  and  proceeding  on  the  Via 
Flaminia  through  the  suburb,  entered  the  Porta  del  Popolo, 
admired  the  beautiful  square  that  receives  the  traveller  on 
his  entrance,  and  drove  to  the  Piazza  d'Espagna.  Alight- 
ing, wc  instantly  hastened  to  St.  Peter's,  traversed  its  superb 
court,  contemplated  in  silence  its  obelisk,  its  fountains,  its 
colonnade,  walked  up  its  lengthening  nave,  and  before  its  altar, 
offered  up  our  grateful  acknowledgments  in  "  the  noblest 
temple  that  human  skill  ever  raised  to  the  honor  of  the 
Creator/^ 
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Next  morning  we  renewed  our  visit  to  St.  Peter's,  and  ex- 
amined it  more  in  detail :  the  preceding  day  it  had  been  some- 
what veiled  by  the  dimness  of  the  evening,  it  was  now  lighted 
up,  by  the  splendors  of  the  morning  sun.  The  rich  marblies  that 
compose  its  pavement  and  line  its  walls,  the  paintings  that 
adorn  its  cupolas,  the  bronze  that  enriches  its  altars  and  rail- 
ings, the  gilding  that  lines  the  pannels  of  its  vault,  the  mosaics 
that  rise  one  above  the  other  in  brilliant  succession  up  its 
dome,  shone  forth  in  all  their  varied  colors.  Its  nave,  its 
aisles,  its  transepts,  expanded  their  vistas,  and  hailed  the  spec- 
tator wheresoever  he  turned,  with  a  long  succession  of  splendid 
objects,  and  beautiful  arrangement ;  in  short,  the  whole  of  this 
most  majestic  fabric,  opened  itself  at  once  to  the  sight,  and  filled 
the  eye  and  the  imagination  with  magnitude,  proportion,  riches, 
and  grandeur. 

From  St.  Peter's  we  hastened  to  the  Capitol,  and  ascend- 
ing the  tower,  seated  ourselves  under  the  shade  of  its  pinna- 
cle, and  fixed  our  eyes  on  the  view,  beneath  and  around  us — 
That  view  was  no  other  than  ancient  and  modern  Rome. 
Behind  us,  the  modem  town  lay  extended  over  the  Campus 
Martins,  and  spreading  along  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  formed  a 
curve  round  the  base  of  the  Capitol.  Before  us,  scattered  in  vast 
black  shapeless  masses,  over  the  seven  hills,  and  through  the 
intervening  vallies,  arose  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city.  They 
stood  desolate,  amidst  solitude  and  silence,  with  groves  of 
funereal  cypress  waving  over  them ;  the  awfiil  monuments,  not 
of  individuals,  but  of  generations ;  not  of  men,  but  of  empires. 

A  distant  view  of  ^gina  and  of  Megara,  of  the  Piraeus  and  of 
Corinth,  melted  the  soul  of  an  ancient  Roman,  for  a  while 
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suspended  his  private  sorrows^  and  absorbed  his  sense  of  per- 
sonal affliction,  in  a  more  expansive  and  generous  compas- 
sion for  the  fate  of  cities  and  of  states,*^  What  then  most 
be  the  emotions  of  the  travelier,  who  bdiolds,  extended  in 
disordered  heaps  before  him,  the  disjointed  ^  carcase  of  £dten 
Rome/'  once  the  abode  of  the  gods,  the  grand  receptacle 
of  nations^  ^^  the  common  asjlum  of  mankind/"  The  con- 
templation was  indeed  awful  and  impressive.  Immediately 
und^  our  eyes,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol,  lay  the 
E<mm),  lined  with  solitary  columns,  acid  commencing  and  ter- 
minating in  a  triumphal  arch.  Beyond  and  just  before  us, 
rose  the  Palatine  Mount,  encumbexed  with  the  substructions  of 
tjbe  Imperial  Palace^  and  of  the  Temple  of  ApoUo,  and  sttli 
farther  ou^  ascended  the  Cehan  Mount,  with  the  Temple  of 
Faunus  on  its  summit.  On  the  right  was  the  Aventine,  spotted 
with  heaps  of  stone,  swelling  amidst  its  lonely  vineyards.  To 
the  left  the  Etsquiline,  with  its  scattered  tombs  and  tottering 
aqueducts,  and  in  the  same  line  the  Viminal  and  Quirinal,  ter- 
minating in  the  once  magnificent  Bajths  of  Diocletian.  The 
Baths  of  Antoninus,  the  Tempte  of  Minerva,  and  many  a 
venerable  liEibric,  bearing  on  its  shattered  form  the  traces 
of  the  iron  band  of  destruction^  as  well  as  the  fiarrows  of 
^S^  l^y  scattered  up  and  down  the  vast  field ;  while  the  superb 


*  ^  £x  AatL  rediens,  cam  «b  .£gi»ft  Megaimm  Tarsus  mvigarem,  eeepi 
r^giones  circuincirca  proqpiceve.  Post  ue  erat  .Sgiua,  anle  Megam,  deiiiA 
Piraeus,  sinistra  Corinthus ;  que  oppida  quodam  tempore  florenlissima  fkenmt, 
nunc  prostrata  ac  diruta,  anti  oculos  jacent.  Coepi  egomet  mecum  sic  cogitare. 
Hem!  nos  homunculi  indignamur,  si  quis  nostrdm  interiit,  aut  occisus  est, 
quorum  yita  brevior  esse  4ebet,  cum  uno  loco  tcA  'OppidAra  cadavera  prcgecta 
]aoeant?"-~Oc  ad  Fam.  Lib.  iy.  Ep.  5. 
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teiQples  <^St  John  Lateran,  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  2nd  Santa 
Ooce»  afose  with  tfaekr  pointed  obelisks,  majestic  but  ^olitaiy 
momimeiiits,  amidrt  the  •extensive  waste  of  time  and  desolatioii. 
The  aocioit  walls,  a  vast  circumference,  formed  a  frame  of 
vcoerabfe  aspect,  wdl  adapted  to  tins  picture  of  rain,  dm 
cemetery  of  ages,  ^  Romani  btaitum  populi/' 

Beyond,  the  eye  ranged  over  the  storied  plain  of  Latium, 
now  the  deserted  Campagna,  and  rested  on  the  Alban  Mount, 
which  rose   before   us   to  die  south,  shelving  downwards  on 
the  west  towai\d$  Antkun  and  the  Tyrrhene  sea,  and  on  die 
east  towards   the  Latin   Vale«      Heve,  it   presents  Tiiscukmi 
in  white   lines  on  its   deelirity;  there,   it  exhibits  the    long 
ridge  that  ovi^haxigs  its  laike,  once  the  site  of  Alba  Longa, 
and  towering  boldly  in  the  centre,  with  a  hundred  towns  and 
villas  oa  its  sidee^  it  terminates  in  a  point,  once  crowned  widi 
the  triumphal    temple    of  Jupiter    Latialis.      Turning  east^ 
ward  we  beheld  the  Ilburtine  hills,  with  t^bur  reclining  on 
their  side ;  and  behixid,  still  more  to  the  east,  the  Sabine  moun- 
tains enclosed  by  the  Apennines,  which  at  the  varying  *st- 
ance  of  from  forty  to  sixty  miles  swept  round  to  the  east  and 
Borth,  forming  an  isimeiise  ;aaid  bold  boundary  <f  snow.      The 
MoDtes    Ciwiiai  aod    several  lesser  bills,  diverging  from    iihe 
great  parent  ridge,  the  Pater  Apenninus,  <xmtin«e  the  chain  tiH 
it  nearly  reaches  the  ^ea  and  Ibcms  a  perfoct  tbeati^.    Mount 
Soracte,  thirty  miles  to  the  north,  lifts  his  head,  an  insulated  and 
th£r'^9tre  striking  fettture.      While  the  Tiber,  enriched  by  num- 
berless fiv^ers  ;and  stdeamlets,  intersects  the  immense  plain ;  and 
bathing  the  temples  and  pnlaoes  of  Borne,  rolls  like  the  Po  a 
ourr€«bt  vnexhattsted  enen  dming  the  scorching  heats  of  summer. 
The  tract  jdk^w  expanded  before  ns  was  the  country  of  the 
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Etrurians,  Veientes,  Rutuli,  Falisci,  Latins,  Sabines,  Volsci, 
iEqui,  and  Hernici,  and  of  course  the  scene  of  the  ware  and 
exertions,  of  the  victories  and  triumphs  of  infant  Rome,  during 
a  period  of  nearly  four  hundred  years  of  her  history ;  an  interest- 
ing period,  when  she  possessed  and  exercised  every  generous 
virtue — and  established  on  the  basis  of  justice,  wisdom,  and  for- 
titude, the  foundations  qf  her  future  empire. 

As  the  traveller  looks  towards  the  regions  once  inhabited  by 
these  well-known  tribes,  many  an  illustrious  name,  and  many  a 
noble  achievement,  must  rise  in  his  memory,  reviving  at  the 
same  time  the  recollection  of  early  studies  and  boyish  amuse- 
ments, and  blending  the  friendships  of  youth  with  the  memo- 
rials of  ancient  greatness.  The  day  was  cloudless,  the  beams  of 
the  sun  played  over  the  landscape ;  hues  of  light  blue,  inter- 
mingled with  dark  shades,  deepening  as  they  retired,  chequered 
the  mountains.  A  line  of  shining  snow  marked  the  distant 
Apennines,  and  a  vault  of  the  purest  and  brightest  azure  covered 
the  glorious  scene !  We  passed  a  long  and  ddightful  morning 
in  its  contemplation. 

The  following  day  was  employed  in  wandering  over  the  city  at 
large,  and  taking  a  cursory  view  of  some  of  its  principal  streets, 
squares,  buildings,  and  monuments.  This  we  did  to  satisfy  the 
first  cravings  of  curiosity,  intending  to  proceed  at  our  leisure  to 
the  examination  of  each  object  in  detail.  I  think  it  necessary  to 
repeat  here,  what  I  declared  in  the  preliminary  discourse, 
that  it  is  not  my  intention  to  give  a  particular  account  of 
ruins,  churches,  buildings,  statues,  or  pictures,  &c.  This 
belongs  rather  to  guides  and  Ciceroni,  and  may  be  found  in 
numberless   works  written  professedly  for  the  information  of 
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travellers  on  such  heads.  My  wish  is  to  lay  before  the  reader 
an  account  of  the  observations  which  we  made,  and  the  classical 
recollections  which  occurred  to  us,  while  we  traced  the  remains 
of  ancient  grandeur.  We  began  this  examination  by  visiting 
in  order  the  seven  hills.  We  then  proceeded  to  the  Vatican 
and  Pincian  mounts,  ranged  over  the  Campus  Martins,  and 
along  the  banks  of  the  Tiber;  then  wandered  through  the  villas, 
both  within  and  without  the  city;  and  finally  explored  the 
churches,  monuments,  tombs,  hills,  and  fields,  in  its  imme- 
diate neighbourhood.  This  method  I  recommend  as  being 
more  easy  and  more  natural  than  the  usual  mode  of  visiting 
the  city,  according  to  its  "  Rioni,*'  (regiones)  or  allotting  a 
certain  portion  of  it  to  each  day ;  by  which  mode  the  tra- 
veller is. obliged  to  pass  rapidly  from  ancient  monuments  to 
modern  edifices ;  firom  palaces  to  churches ;  from  galleries  to 
gardens ;  and  thus  to  load  his  mind  with  a  heap  of  unconnected 
ideas  and  crude  observations.  By  the  former  process  we  keep 
each  object  distinct,  and  take  it  in  a  separate  view;  we  first 
contemplate  ancient,  then  visit  modem  Rome,  and  pass  from 
the  palaces  of  the  profane,  to  the  temples  of  the  sacred  city. 

ANCIENT  ROME. 

THE  CAPITOL. 

After  having  thus  gratified  ourselves  with  a  general  and  some 
select  views,  and  formed  a  tolerably  accurate  idea  of  the  most 
striking  features  of  Rome,  we  proceeded,  on  the  fourth  day, 
through  the  Via  Lata,  now  II  Corso,  that  is,  through  "  streets  of 
palaces  and  walks  of  state,"  to  the  CapitoUne  Hill.  Every 
school-boy  has  read  with  delight  Virgil's  short,  but  splendid 
description  of  this^  hill,  then  a  silvan  scene  of  dark  forest  and 
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ciBggy  rocky  though  destined  one  day  to  become  the  seat  o( 
i^egal  opulence  and  universal  empire. 


Hinc  ad  Tarpeiam  sedem,  et  GapitoKa  ducity 
Aiirea  nunc,  olim  sylvestribus  horrida  dumis. 
Jam  turn  Relligio  pavidos  terrebat  agrestes 
Dira  loci  r  Jma  turn  sylram  saximiqiie  tretnebant 
Hoc  nettuB)  hvlic,  inqmty  ftoniogo  tettict  colka^ 
(Quis  DeuBy  incertum  est)  habitat  DeuB»    Aitades  ipovm 
Credunt  se  vidisse  Jovem :  cum  sepe  nigrantem 
iEgida  concuteret  dextrft^  nimbosque  deret 

Mndd.  vin. 

Bvery  circumstance  that  could  dignify  and  consecrate  the 
spot,  and  pr^are  it  for  its  grand  destiny,  is  here  collected  by 
the  poet,  and  gradually  expanded  with  wonderful  art,  while  a 
certain  awful  obscurity  hangs  over  the  whole,  and  augments  tlie 
magnitude  of  the  object  thus  dimly  presented  to  the  £mcy  •  T^ 
traveller,  however  sensible  he  may  soppoee  himself  to  have  been 
of  the  beauties  of  this  desciiption  before,  imagines  that  he  feels 
its  full  force  for  the  first  time,  as  be  ascends  the  acclivity  of 
the  Capitoline  Mount. 

The  Capitol  was  anciently  both  a  fortress  and  a  sanctuary  A 
fortress  surrounded  with  precipices,  bidding  defiance  to  all  the 
means  of  attack  employed  in  ancient  times;  a  sanctuary, 
crowded  with  aitara  avid  temples,  the  repositc^y  of  the  fatal 
oradeft,  the  seat  of  the  tutelar  deities  of  the  empire.  Ro- 
mulus began  the  grand  work,  by  erectmg  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Feretrius;  Tarquinius  Priscos,  Servius  TuUius,  end 
Tarqainias  Supeibus  continued,  and  the  Consul  Horatius 
PulviUvs,  a  few  yeati^  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  com- 
pleted it,  with   a  soKdity  feiml  magnificence,    says    l^citus, 
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wWch  the  riches  of  succeeding  ages  might  adorn,  but  could  not 
increase.  It  was  burnt  during  the  civil  wars  between  Marius 
and  Sylla,  and  rebuilt  shortly  after ;  but  again  destroyed  by  fire 
in  the  dreadful  contest  that  took  place  in  the  very  Forum  itself, 
and  on  the  sides  of  the  Capitoline  Mount,  between  the  partisans 
of  Vitellius  and  Vespasian.*  This  event  Tacitus  laments, 
with  the  spirit  and  indignation  of  a  Roman,  as  the  greatest 
disaster  that  had  ever  befallen  the  city.-f-  And,  indeed,  if  we 
consider  that  the  public  archives,  and  of  course  the  most 
valuable  records  of  its  history,  were  deposited  there,  we  must 
allow  that  the  catastrophe  was  peculiarly  unfortunate,  not  to 
Rome  only,  but  to  the  world  at  large.  However,  the  Capitol 
•  rose  once  more  from  its  ashes,  with  redoubled  splendor,  and 
received  from  the  munificence  of  Vespasian,  and  his  son 
Domitian,  its  last  and  most  glorious  embelUshments.  The 
edifices  in  site  and  destination,  were  probably  nearly  the  same 
as  before  the  conflagration,  but  more^  attention  was  paid  to  sym- 
metry, to  costliness,  and,  above  all,  to  grandeur  and  magnifi- 
cence. The  northern  entrance  led,  under  a  triumphal  jrch,  to  the 
centre  of  the  hill,  and  to  the  sacred  grove,  the  asylum  opened  by 
Romulus,  and  almost  the  cradle  of  Roman  power.  To  the 
right,  on  the  eastern  summit  of  the  hill,  stood  the  temple  of 


*  A.  D.  69. 

t  Id  &cinu8  post  conditani  Urbem  luctuosissimum  fiedissimumque  populo 
Romano  accidit :  nullo  extemo  hoete,  propitiis,  si  per  mores  nostros  liceret,  deis, 
sedem  Jovis  optimi,  maximi,  auspicatd  a  majoribus,  pignus  imperii,  conditam, 
quam  non  Porsena  dedit&  Urbe,  neque  Gralli  capt&,  temerare  potuissent,  furore 
Principum  exscindi ! 


VOL.   I. 
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Jupiter  Feretrius.  To  the  left,  on  the  western  summit^  was 
that  of  Jupiter  Gustos :  near  each  of  these  temples,  were  the 
fones  of  inferior  Divinities,  that  of  Fortune,  and  that  of  Fides, 
alhided  to  by  Cicero.  In  the  midst,  to  crown  the  pyramid, 
fimned  by  such  an  assemblage  of  majestic  edifices,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  afford  a  becoming  residence  for  the  guardian  of 
the  empire,  the  father  of  gods  and  men,  rose  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Capitolinus  on  a  hundred  steps,  supported  by  a  thou- 
sand pillars,  adorned  with  all  the  refinements  of  art,  and  blading 
with  the  plunder  of  the  universe.  In  the  centre  of  the  temple, 
with  Juno  on  his  left,  and  Minerva,  on  his  right  side,  the 
ITiunderer  sat  on  a  throne  of  gold,  grasping  the  lightning  in  one 
band)  and  in  the  other,  widding  the  sceptre  of  the  universe. 
Hither  the  consuls  were  conducted  by  the  senate,  to  assume  the 
military  dress,  and  implore  the  favor  of  the  gods  before  they 
marched  to  battle.  Hither  the  victorious  generals  used  to 
repair  in  triumph,  to  suspend  the  spoils  of  conquered  nations, 
present  captive  monarchs,  and  ofier  up  hecatombs  to  Tarpeian 
Jove.  Here,  in  cases  of  danger  and  distress,  the  senate  was 
assembled,  and  the  magistrates  convened  to  deliberate  in  the 
presence,  and  under  the  immediate  influence  of  the  tutelar 
gods  of  Rome.  Here  the  laws  were  exhibited  to  public  in- 
spection, as  if  under  the  sanction  of  the  divinity ;  and  here  also, 
deposited,  as  if  intrusted  to  his  guardian  care.  Hither  Cicero 
turned  his  hands  and  eyes,  when  he  closed  his  first  oration 
against  Catiline,  with  that  noble  address  to  Jupiter,  presiding 
in  the  Capitol  over  the  destinies  of  the  empire,  aiid  dooming 
its  enemies  to  destruction. 

In  the  midst  of  these  magnificent  structures,  of  this  womtef- 
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ful  display  of  art  and  opulence,  stood  lor  g^^es^  tbe  bumble 
straw-roofed  palace  of  Romulus,  a  monument  of  primitive, 
simplicity,  dear  and  venerable  in  the  eyes  of  the  Romans.* 
Thia  cottage,  it  may  es^ily  be  suppo^,  VAjiisbed  in  the 
first  conflagration.  But  not  the  cottage  only,  the  tisiQ* 
pies,  the  towers,  tlie  palaces  also,  that  once  surrounded  it, 
have  diiappeared.  Of  all  the  andeot  glpry  of  the  Capi<^ 
tol,  aothing  now  reittains  but  the  solid  foundation,  audi* 
vast  substructicMis  raised  on  the  roek^  ^^  Capitoli  mmohUe 
saKum/' 

Not  only  is  the  Ca^ntol  &Ua[i,  but  its  very  name,  eKprw*- 
sive  of  dominion^  and  oQce  fondly  considered  as  a»  omm  of 


*  Mars  speaks  in  Ovid,  as  f»Uaws : 

Quae  foerit  nostri  si  quaeris  regia  nati ; 

AdspEoe  de  canaA  straminftusqiM  doaHm. 
In  ttipulA  ptacidi  carpthtt  muues^  somai : 

Et  tamen  e%  iUo  venit  ia  a^tra  toro. 

Ovid  Fast.  lAb.  in.  v.  18S. 

Romuleoque  recens  korrcfcat  regia  ctdmo. 

'ir.  JSn.  ZAb.  viii.  «•  654. 


t  These  walls  on  oae  side  form  the  stables  of  the  Senator,  and  on  the  other  a 
dark  gloomy  chapel,  said  to  have  been  originally  the  Tulli^num  in  which  Cati- 
line's associates  were  put  to  death.  The  criminal  was  let  down  into  fliis  dun- 
geon by  a  bole  in  41m  vanity  as  tfiere  mufi  aaciaftlj  na  o&er  entrance ;  tlie  ma- 
dpra  4t>#r  ww  ppfW  1^0}^  tbe  side  wnJl,  when  the  pl?^  was  f^nverted  m%9  It 
chapel,  JA  l^onof  of  $t.  PfSter,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  CQQfi^ed  in  it  Not- 
withstanding the  change,  it  has  still  a  most  appalling  appearance. 
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empire,  is  now  almost  lost  in  the  semi-barbarous  appellation  of 
Campidoglio. 

At  present  the  Capitoline  momit  is  covered  with  buildings, 
far  inferior,  without  doubt,  to  the  imperial  edifices  above  de- 
scribed, but  yet  of  grand  proportions,  and  vast  magnitude.  The 
northern,  still  the  principal  entrance,  is  an  easy  ascent,  adorned 
with  a  marble  balustrade  commencing  below,  with  two  inunense 
lionesses  of  Egyptian  porphyry,  pouring  a  torrent  of  water  into 
spacious  basons  of  marble,  and  terminated  above  by  statues  of  , 
Castor  and  Pollux,  each  holding  his  horse.  Here  you  enter  the 
square,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands  the  well-known  equestrian 
statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  In  front,  and  on  each  side,  are 
three ,  extensive  buildings,  erected  by  Michael  Angelo.  The 
'  edifice  before  you,  of  bold  elevation,  adorned  with  Corinthian 
pilasters,  and  a  lofty  tower,  is  the  palace  of  the  senator.  A 
double  flight  of  marble  steps  leads  to  its  portal.  In  the  centre 
of  this  staircase  stands  the  genius  of  Rome,  like  Minerva, 
armed  with  the  ^gis,  and  leaning  on  her  spear.  A  foun- 
tain bursts  forth  at  her  feet.  On  her  right,  the  Tiber;  on  her 
left,  the  Nile  lay  reclined,  each  on  its  urn.  The  French 
(latrones  Italia^,)  have  carried  off*  the  two  latter  statues,  with 
some  other  ornaments  of  the  CapitoUne  square.  In  the  palace 
of  the  Senator,  and  in  that  of  the  Conservatori,  are  several  halls 
and  apartments,  magnificent  in  their  size  and  decorations.  It 
is  to  be  observed,  that  the  Capitol  is  the  palace  of  the  Roman 
people,  the  seat  of  their  power,  and  the  residence  of  their  ma- 
gistrates. The  statues  and  other  antiques,  placed  here  by  the 
Popes,  are  dedicated  in  the  names  of  the  donors  to  the  Roman 
jpeople,  and  the  inscriptions  in  general  run  in  the  ancient  style^ 
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One  in  the  palace  of  the  Conservatori  pleased  me  much :  "  S.  P. 
Q.  R.  majorum  suorum  prsestantiam  ut  animo  sic  re  quantum 
licuit,  imitatus,  defonnatum  injuria  temporum  capitolium  resti- 
tuit;  anno  post  urbem  conditam  2320/'  Nor  is  it  unworthy  of 
its  destination;  as  the  beauty  of  its  architecture,  the  magni* 
tude  of  its  apartments,  the  excellence  of  its  paintings,  and  the 
prodigious  number  of  statues  and  antiques  with  which  it  is 
decorated,  give  it  a  splendor  unequalled  in  any  other  capital, 
and  only  eclipsed  even  in  Rome  itself  by  the  recollection 
of  its  former  greatness.  The  Museum  Capitolinum  contains 
in  several  large  rooms  a  most  splendid  collection  of  busts, 
statues,  sarcophagi,  &c.  bestowed  by  different  Popes  and  illus- 
trious personages  on  this^  magnificent  cabinet,  devoted  to  the 
use  of  the  Roman  people,  or  rather  of  the  literary  and  curious 
of  all  nations.  One  of  the  most  interesting  objects  in  this  col- 
lection is  an  ancient  plan  of  Rome  cut  in  marble,  once  the 
pavemient  of  a  temple  in  the  Forum,  and  thence  transferred  to 
the  Capitol,  where  it  lines  the  walls  of  one  of  the  grand  stair- 
cases of  the  Museum.  But  unfortunately  it  is  not  entire ;  if  it 
wm*e,  we  should  have  had  a  most  perfect  plan  of  ancient  Rome, 
the  streets,  forums,  temples,  &c.  being  marked  out  in  the  most 
distinct  manner.  There  are,  moreover,  in  the  palace  of  the 
Conservator!,  galleries  of  paintings  and  halls  appropriated  to 
the  use  of  young  artists,  where  lectures  are  given,  and  drawings 
taken  from  life;  premiums  are  also  bestowed  publicly  in  the 
grand  hall  in  the  Senator's  palace.  In  short,  the  Capitol  is 
now  consecrated,  not  to  the  tutelar  gods  of  Rome,  but  to 
her  arts,  to  the  renmins  of  her  grandeur,  to  the  monuments  of 
her  genius,  and,  I  may  add,  to  her  titles^  now  the  mere  sem*» 
falance    of  her  ancient  liberty.      It  is  pity  that  the  highest 
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and  most  cmispiciioBB  part  of  the  Capitotine  Mount  should 
be  occupied  by  a  building  so  tasteless  and  deformed  as  the 
church  and  coiiTeiit  of  Ara  Coeli.  The  ascent  irom  the  plain 
below,  by  an  hundred  and  tirenty^four  marble  steps,  deserves 
a  better  tenxHaatun  tiian  its  miserable  portal^  and  the  various 
ancient  pillars  of  Egjrptian  granite,  that  adorn  the  nave  of  the 
church  and  the  portico  of  the  cloisters,  furnish  a  sufficient  quan*^ 
tity  of  tiie  best  materials  for  the  erection  and  decoration  of  a 
yaj  noble  edifice. 

Anci^itly  there  were  two  ways  from  the  Capitol  to  the 
Forum ;  boUi  parted  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tabulariun^ 
and  diveiging  as  they  descended,  terminated  each  in  a  trium* 
phal  arch ;  that  of  Tiberius  to  the  west,  that  of  Severus  to  the 
east.  Of  these  arches  the  laubter  only  remains.  The  descent  at 
presort  is  a  steep,  and  irregular  path,  winding  down  the  de*> 
clivity  from  the  senator's  stables,  without  any  regular  termina* 
tion.  The  traveller,  as  he  descends,  stops  to  contemplate  the 
three  Corinthian  pillars,  witii  their  frieze  and  cornice,  that  rise 
above  the  ruins,  and  preserve  the  menwry,  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Tonans,  erected  by  Augustas,  as  a  nK>nument  of  his  preserva- 
tion from  a  thunderbolt  that  fell  near  him.  A  little  lower  dowa« 
on  the  right,  stands  the  portieo  of  the  temple  of  Concord,  built 
by  Caratllus,  coosiating  of  e^t  porphyry  pillars,  with  capitals 
and  entablature  of  irregular  Ionic.  To  account  for  this  irregup 
larity,  it  is  to  be  cemembered^  that  the  edifices  on  the  sides  of 
the  hill,  shared  the  fete  of  the  Capitol,  in  the  contest  which  took 
place  between  the  parties  of  Vespasian  and  ViteUius,  and  were 
rebuilt  shortly  afber  by  Titos  and  Domitian,  (and  afterwards 
by  Constantine).    Henoe  the  word  "  restitutum"  ia  the  inscrip- 
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tion,  and  hence  the  want  of  regularity  in  some  parts  of  the 
buildings,  which,  being  monuments  of  republican  Rome,  did 
not  perhaps  enjoy  the  favor  of  the  emperors.  The  triumphal 
arch  of  Septimus  Severus,  is  nearly  half  buried  in  the 
ground. 


i* 
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CHAP.  X 


THE    ROMAN    JPORUM — COUSEVM — PAI^TINS    MOUNT-^ATENTIKE 

— TOMB    OP    C.    CESTIVSt CCSUAN SABURRA ^ESaUUJKE 

BATHS    OF    TITUS — ^BnNBRVA  MEDICA — VALACB  OF  MCECENAS — 
VIMINAIr— aUIRINA]:^ — DEATHS  OF  DIOCLESIAN. 

The  Roman  Forum  now  lay  extended  before  us,  a  scene,  in 
the  ages  of  Roman  greatness,  of  unparalleled  splendor  and  mag- 
nificence. It  was  bordered  on  both  sides  with  temples,  and 
lined  with  statues.  It  terminated  in  triumphal  arches,  and  was 
bounded  here  by  the  Palatine  hill,  with  the  Imperial  residence 
glittering  on  its  summit,  and  there  by  the  Capitol  with  its 
ascending  ranges  of  porticos  and  temples.  Thus  it  presented 
one  of  the  richest  exhibitions  that  eyes  could  behold,  or  human 
ingenuity  invent.  In  the  midst  of  these  superb  monuments, 
the  memorials  of  their  greatness,  and  the  trophies  of  their  fathers, 
the  Roman  people  assembled  to  exercise  their  sovereign  power, 
and  to  decide  the  fates  of  heroes,  kings,  and  nations. 

Nor  did  the  contemplation  of  such  glorious  objects  fail  to 
produce  a  corresponding  effect.    Manlius,  as  long  as  he  could 
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extend  his  arm,  and  fix  the  attention  of  the  people  on  the 
Capitoly  which  he  had  saved,  suspended  his  fatal  sentence.* 
Cmus  Gracchus  melted  the  hearts  of  his  audience,  when  in 
the  moment  of  distress  he  pointed  to  the  Capitol,  and  asked, 
with  all  the  emphasis  of  despair,  whether  he  could  expect  to 
find  an  asylum  in  that  sanctuary,  whose  pavement  still  streamed 
with  the  blood  of  his  brother.  Scipio  Afiricanus,  when  accused 
by  an  envious  faction,  and  obliged  to  appear  before  the  people 
as  a  criminal,  instead  of  answering  the  charge,  turned  to  the 
Capitol,  and  invited  the  assembly  to  accompany  him  to  the 
temple  of  Jupiter,  and  give  thanks  to  the  gods  for  the  defeat  of 
Hannibal  and  the  Carthaginians.*f-  Such,  in  fact,  was  the  in- 
fluence of  locality,  and  such  the  awe,  interest,  and  even  emotion, 
inspired  by  the  surrounding  edifices.  Hence  the  frequent  ref^- 
ences  that  we  find  in  the  Roman  historians  and  orators,  to 
the  Capitol,  the  Forum,  the  temiples  of  the  gods ;  and  hence 
those  noble  addresses  to  the  deities  th^nsdves,  as  present  in 
their  respective  sanctuaries,  and  watching  over  the  interests  of 
their  &vored  city,  ^^  Ita  prsesentes  his  temporibus  opem  et 
auxilium  nobis  tukrunt,  ut  eos  pene  oculis  videre  possimus.^'l 
But  the  glories  of  the  Forum  ajre  now  fled  for  ever;  its  temples 
are  fallen,  its  sanctuaries  have  crumbled  into  dust,  its  colon^ 
nades  encumber  its  pavements  now  buried  under  their  remains. 
The  walls  of  the  Rostra  stripped  of  their  ornaments,  and 
doomed  to  eternal  silence;  a  few  shattered  porticos;  and  here 
and  there  an  insulated  column  standing  in  the  midst  of  broken 
shafts,  vast  fragments  of  marble  capitals  and  cornices,  heaped 


♦  Liv.  VI.  90.  +  Lit.  xxxtui.  51.  %  Cat  iii.  8. 
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togetlier  ib  mwses^  rise  to  remind  tlie  melaocholy  traveller,  tlut 
tiie  ionel J  field  fae  inow  trav^'ses,  iras  once  the  Roman  Fonim. 
A  firantain  fills  a  marble  basin  in  tiie  middle,  the  same  poBSt^ 
bly  to  which  Pn^rttns  ailttdes,  irhen  speaking  of  the  Forum 
ia  the  time  of  Tatius  he  says, 

Mums  erant  m6ntes,  ubi  nunc  est  Curia  septi^ 
B^lliciis  ex  illo  fonte  bibebat  equus.*  Ub.  iv«  4. 

'4 

A  little  farther  on  commences  a  donble  range  of  tvees,  that 
leads  along  the  Via  Sacra,  by  the  temples  of  Antoninus,  and  of 
Beaoe,  to  the  arch  of  littts.  A  betidsman,  seated  on  a  pedestal 
^diile  his  Oxen  M^re  drinking  at  the  fountain,  and  a  lew  pas- 
0Wige«i  Moving  at  a  distance  in  ditfeiwnt  ^ireetions,  were  the 
eoty  living  beings  that  disturbed  the  silence  and  solitnde  which 
reined  aroand.  Thus  the  place  seemed  res^tcired  to  its  ^rigiba] 
wildnesis,  as  described  by  Virgil,*!*  and  abandoned  once  more  tx> 
flockb  a»d  herds  of  cattle.  So  far,  in  fact,  have  the  modem 
Bomans  forgotten  the  theatre  of  the  glory  and  imperial  -p&wa 
of  (Iteilr  anceston,  as  to  degrade  it  into  a  common  market 
for  cattle,  and  sink  its  name,  illustrated  by  every  page  of 
Roman  history,  into  the  cont^nptible  appeUation  of  Gampo 
Vaccine. 


tii^i  w-:« 


iing  abbg  the  Via  Sacra,  asd  pMsii^  nmier  the 


*  As  this  fountain  is  near  the  three  pillars,  whidi  have  occasioned  so  nmdi  dis-^ 
c'uission,  w6  maj  draw  a  presumptive  argument tromi  ihese  verses,  that  they  Totmed 
part  of  the  Ctlria. 


passimque  armenta  videbani 
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«rch  of  Tkui,  on  twroing  a  litUe  to  the  lef^  we  behdd  the 
amphitheatre  of  Vespaaian  and  Titua,  now  called  the  Coli« 
9eura.  Never  did  human  art  preacoit  to  the  eye  a  fabric  &ko  well 
calpiilatedy  by  its  sbae  and  form,  to  surprize  and  delight.  Let  the 
specti^r  first  place  himself  to  the  north,  and  ccmtemplate 
that  side  which  depredation,  barbarism,  and  ages  ha^e  spared, 
he  wiU  behold  with  admiration  its  wonderful  extent,  well 
proportioned  stories  and  flying  lines,  that  retire  and  vanish 
without  break  on  interraptioB.  Next  let  him  turn  to  the  south, 
and  ecamine  those  stopendons  arches,  which,  stripped  as  they 
are  of  their  external  decorations,  still  astonish  us  by  their  soUdity 
and  duiatioi].  Then  let  him  enter,  range  throu^  the  lofily 
arcades,  and  ascending  the  vaulted  seats,  consider  the  vast 
maas  of  ruin  that  surrounds  him,  insulated  walls,  immense  stonei 
suspended  in  the  air,  arches  coveced  with  weeds  and  ^rubs, 
vaults  opening  upon  other  ruins ;  in  short  above,  b^w^  and 
around,  one  vart  eoUection  of  magmftoence  and  devastation, 
of  grandeur  and  decay.* 

•  • 

Need  I  inform  the  leadeor  that  this  sttj^iendous  fabiie^ 

^  VtThicli  on  its  public  shews  unpeopled  Rome, 
^  And  h/M  nnerowded  ntti<His  in  its  womb,** 


*  Martia^preftn,  perbape  withjnstide,  this  amphitheatre  to  all  tiie  prodigies  of 
architednrt  lui#w»  ifl  Us  tame. 


Barbara  Pyramidum  sileat  iQiracula  Memphis : 
Aasiduii9Jact0tM€.Babjloiia labor; * 

Aere  nee  vacuo  pendentia  Mausolea 

Laudibus  immo£cis  Cares  in  astra  ferant. 

Omnis  Caesal'eo  cedat  labor  ampfaitheatro 
Unmii  pro  eoietiB  ima  loquainr  opns.  <Ar  SpM. 

ff2 
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was  erected  by  the  above-mentioned  emperors,  out  of  part  onljr 
of  the  materials,  and  on  a  portion  of  the  site,  of  Nero^s  gcdden 
house,  which  had  been  demolished  by  order  of  Ve^)asian,  as  too 
sumptuous  even  for  a  Roman  Emperor.  The  Coliseum,  owing 
to  the  solidity  of  its  materials,  survived  the  era  of  barbarism, 
and  was  so  perfect  in  the  thirteenth  century ,  ^  that  games  ■  were 
exhibited  in  it,  not  for  the  amusement  of  the  Romans  only,  but 
of  all  the  nobility  of  Italy.  The  destruction  of  this  -  wonderful 
fabric  is  to  be  ascribed  to  causes,  mcne.  active  in  general  in  the 
erection,  than  in  the  demolition  of  magnificent  buildings — ^ 
to  Taste  and  Vanity.  When  R<Hne  began  to  revive,  and  archi- 
tecture arose  from  its  ruins,  every  rich  and  powerful  citizen 
wbhed  to  have,  not  a  commodious  >  dwdling  merely,  but  a 
palace.  The  Coliseum  was  an  immense  quarry  at  hand ;  the  com- 
mon people  stole,  the  grandees  obtained  permission  to  carry  off 
its  materials,  till  the  interior  was  dismantkd,  and  the  exterior 
half  stripped  of  its  oman^nts.  It  is  difficult  to  say  where  this 
system  of  depredation,  so  sacrilegious  in  the  opinion  of  the  anti- 
quary, would  have  stopped,  had  not  Benedict  XIV.  a  pontiff 
of  great  judgment,  erected  a  cross  in  the  centre  of  the  arena, 
and  declared  the  place  sacred,  out  of  respect  to  the  blood  of  the 
many  martyrs  who  were  butchered  there  dining  the  persecutions. 
This  declaration,  if  issued  two  or  three  centuries  ago,  wouldhave 
preserved  the  CoUseum  entire ;  it  can  now  only  protect  its  re- 
mains, and  trsMismit  them,  in  their  present  stat^  to  posterity. 

We  next  returned  to  the  Meta  Sudans,  and  passed  under  the 
arch  of  Constantine.  I  need  not  give  a  description  of  this 
species  of  edifice,  so  well  known  to  the  classic  reader;  it  will 
suffice  to  say,  that  the  arch  of  Constantine  is  the  only  one  that 
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remains  entire,  with  its  pillars,  statues,  and  basso  relievos^  all.  of 
the  most  beautifnl  marble,  and  some  of  exquisite  .workmanship. 
They  were  taken  from  the  arch  of  Trajan,  which,. it  seems,  waiai 
stripped,  or  probably  demolished,  by  order  of  the  senate, .  for 
that  purpose.  It  is  singular  that  they  did  not  consider  that  the 
adiievements  of  Trajan  and  his  ccHiquests  in  Dacia,  could  hare 
no  connection  with  the  exertions  of  Constantine  in  Britain, 
and  his  victory  over  the  tyrant  Maxentius.  But  taste  was 
liieii  On  the  decline,  and  propriety  of  ornament  not.  always 
consulted. 

We  then  ascended  the  Palatine  Mount,  after  winding  ibr 
some  time  round  it,  in  order  to  guanine  its  bearings.  This 
hill,  the  nursery  of  in£Buit  Rome;  and  finally  the  residence 
of  Imperial  grandeur,  presents  now  two  solitary  villas. ;  and 
a  convent,  with  their  deserted  gardens  and  vineyards.  Its 
numerous  temples,  its  palaces,  its  porticos  and  its  libraries, 
once  the  glory  of  Rome,  and  the  admiration  of  the  universe, 
are  now  mere  heaps  of  ruins,  so  shapeless  and  scattered, 
that  the  antiquary  and  architect,  are  at  a  loss  to  discover 
their  site,  their  plans  and  their  elevation.  Of  that  wing  of 
the  Imperial  palace,  which  looked  to  the  west,  and  on  the 
Circus  Maximus,  some  apartments  remain  vaulted,  and  d 
fine  proportions,  but  so  deeply  buried  in  ruins,  as  to  be 
now  subterranean.  A  hall  of  immense  size  was  discovered 
about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  concealed  under  the 
ruins  of  its  own  massive  roof.  The  pillars  of  Verde  antico 
that  supported  its  vaults,  the  statues  that  ornamented  its 
niches,  and  the  rich  marbles  that  formed  its  pavement,  were 
found  buried  in  rubbish;  and  were  immediately  carried  away 
by  the  Famese  fiunily,  the  proprietors  of  the  soil,  to  adorn 
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thdir  palaces^  and  furnish  their  galleries.  Thb  hall  is  now 
detured  of  its  encumbrances^  and  presents  ta  the  eye  a  vast 
length  of  naked  wall,  and  an  area  covered  with  weeds.  As  we 
stood  contemplating  its  extent  and  propcMtions^  a  fox  started  from 
ati  l^p^rtuife^  oncd  a  window,  at  one  end,  and  crossing  the  open 
spa<:e,  scrambled  up  the  ruins  at  the  other,  and  then  disappeared 
in  the  tubbish«  ^J^tm  scene  of  desolation  reminded  me  of  Ossian's 
beautiful  description.  ^^  The  thistle  shook  there  its  londy 
head ;  the  moss  whistled  to  the  gale ;  the  fox  looked  out  from 
the  windows,  the  rank  grass  waved  tound  his  head,^'  and 
almost  seemed  the  accomplishment  of  that  awful  prediction: 
^^  There  the  wild  beaats  of  the  desert  shall  lodge,  and  howling 
mobsters  shall  fill  the  houses;  and  wolves  shall  howl  to  cme 
anotfaor  in  their  palaces,  and  dragons  in  their  voluptuous 
JHLviliolls/^^  The  classic  traveller  as  he  ranges  through  the 
gloves,  which  now  shade  the  Palatine  Mount,*^  will  recoUect 
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*  LbwtWs  Isaiah,  xili.  v.  Hi,  83. 

t  Let  fbe  reader  now  contrast  this  masfi  #f  ruin,  with  tbe  iplendocs  of  the 
Palatine  in  Claudian^s  time, 

Siooe  Falatiiia  orerit  rererfntia  monti,  ^       .  # 

Non  alium  certe  decuit  rectoribus  orbis 

Esse  lai^m,  nuUoque  magis  se  coUe  potestas 

i&timat,  it  sittntni  sentit  ft^itigia  juris 

AttofflMs  ttj^cetti  suljeuis  re^  imstrift 

Tot  tircom  dflobra  ridet,  jtustiiqus  Oeonun 

Cingitur  excubiis,  juvat  infra  tecta  Tonantis 

Cemere  Tar]^i&  pendentes  rupe  Gigante^ 

Caeslatasque  fdres,  mediisque  volantia  signa 

Nubibns,  a^dsHMm  stipontibiift  cthera  templis, 

jSIvaqM  vesthis  aoaevort  |ii|>pt^  fcolumais 
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the  vaoous  pasaages  in  which  VirgU  allude  tp  this  hill,  f^ 
aceoe  of  «o  mmh  spl^i^or  in  \m  4»js*  hut  xtpw  qiear]^  ^rer 
duced  to  its  tmgijaa)  ^iiophcity  and  k>o^liQ4BS9.  Hie  indU,  )ik9 
Mfkem*  cont^oplate  the  iotxffestiiig  «pot  with  delight*  iv^ 
v^«w  like  hiiB,  though  with  v«ry  diifercHit  /eehi»^,  fth§  Tifrtage* 
^  heroe»  oi  old,  **  vir^  gjopwBftnto  pnamm'** 

Cum  JOiiirog  gitsMi^w  procu^  lie  jn^ 

Tecta  yJdent ;  -^uae  nunc  ^numa  pptentia  o^elo 

iEquavit :  turn  res  inc^pes  Evandrus  habebat.  ^n.  vin.  98. 

Mtratnr,  jbett^aqte  Kieiiloi  Ibrt  0miw  M^ 
yEnM%  9if>Uwqut  iocb :  ^t  gjii^i^ 
£x^uirit^  audit^ue  virftm  mpnunenta  prioroBi.  310. 

FTom  thie  IVilatine  we  passed  to  l3ie  Arentine  Mount,  v^ 
fenown  for  Ifhc  impropitiotis  augury  of  Remus,  and  at  an  *affief 
period,  for  the  residence  of  Cacus,  and  the  ▼ictory  of  Hercules^ 
boA  so  well  described  hy  VireiL 


Ter  totum  fervidus  irA 


Lustrat  Aventini  monton,  &c.  JEn.  viii.  SSO« 

Here  also  stood  the  temple  t)f  Diana,  erected  in  the  joint 
names  of  all  the  Latin  tribes,  in  imitation  of  the  cdebrated 

teiqple  of  tbat.goddea»  at  ^Epheaua^  ^d  to  jtayeboeo  bpi]|;at 

'■»>!■  ■  ■  ■       *        II  ■  I        !■       ■  II  II  I   I    I     I       1^       r         ■  il  i  ■         *     I     I   ■    I  I  I  ,1       ■  ■    I         I       ■ g  ■  ■    I    tf  ■  I    i^t 

Naturam  cumolante  mann;  spoliisque  micantes 
hummcros  arctg,  adesBtepetigneMetriBi, 
£t  circumfuso  trepidans  obtonditar  aaro. 

D€  €bm.  Mmm^wu 
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the  common  expence  of  the  cities  of  Asia.  The  erection  of  the 
temple  of  Diana  at  Rome,  by  the  Latins,  in  the  reign  of  Ser- 
vius  TuUius,  that  is,  at  a  time  when  thef^atins  were  inde- 
pendent, and  had  frequently  disputed  with  the  Romans  for 
pre-eminence,  was  considered  as  a  tacit  renunciation  of  their 
pretensions,  and  an  acknowledgment  that  Rome  was  the  centre 
and  capital  of  the  Latin  nation  at  large.  The  sacrifice  of  a 
celebrated  ox  in  this  temple,  by  a  Roman,  instead  of  a  Sabine, 
was  supposed  to  have  decided  the  destiny  of  Rome,  and  to 
have  fixed  the  seat  of  universal  empire  on  its  hills.*  Of  this 
temple,  once  so  magnificent  and  so  celebrated,  no  traces  remain, 
not  even  a  base,  a  fallen  pillar,  or  a  shattered  wall,  to  ascertain 
its  situation,  or  furnish  the  antiquary  with  grounds  for  probable 
conjecture.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  temple  of  Juno,  of 
that  of  the  Dea  Bona,  and  the  numberless  other  stately  edifices 
that  rose  on  this  hill.  Some  parts  indeed  are  so  deserted  and 
lonely,  and  encumbered  with  ruins,  as  to  answer  the  descrip- 
tion Virgil  gives  of  it,  when  pointed  out  by  Evander  to  his 
Trojan  guest. 

Jam  primmn  saxis  suspensam  hanoaspice  rupem : 

Difljecte  procul  ut  moles,  desortaque  montis 

Stat  domus,  et  soopuli  ingentem  traxere  minam.        JEn.  vlii.  190. 

The  west  side  of  the  A  ventine  looks  down  on  the  Tiber,  and 
on  the  fields  called  Prati  del  Popolo  Romano.  These  meadows 
are  planted  with  mulberry  trees,  and  adorned  by  the  pyramidal 
tomb  of  Caius  Cestius.    This  andent  monument  remains  entire. 


*  The  stoiy  is  related  hy  Livy,  i.  45.  and  by  Yalerius  Mazimus,  vii.  3. 
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an  advantage  which  it  owes  partly  to  its  .ferm^  ird\  daldiriiatted 
to  resist  the  in^u^Doe  of  weather/ and  partly  tx>  its  sltuatibil^  af 
it  is  joined  to  the  walls  of  the  city^  aad  forms  part  of  the  ftHti^ 
fication.  It  stands  on  a  basis^  abdut  ninety  feet  isiqmre,  and 
rises  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  in  height.  It  is  formed,  or  at 
least  encrusted^  with  large  blocks  of  white  marble:  a  door  in  ihe 
baBis  opens  into  a  gallery  terminating  in  a  small  roomy  orna- 
mented with  paintings  on  the  s^ucoo,>  in  regular  compirtmevts; 
Inthiti  dxamber  c^tfae  dead,  once  stbqd  a;  sarcophagus,  tikat  0(ki4 
tained  the  remains  of  Cestios.  At  each  oomer  <ni  the  outside^ieirl^ 
was  a  pillar,  once  snnnoanted  with  a  statue:  two  of  ^nese  remain^ 
or  rather,  were  restored,  but  without  ik^-  oraattieDt  that  crowned 
them  anciently.  It  is  probable  that  tiiis  edifice  stands  oti  an 
devation  of  some  ^eps,  but  l^e  earth  is  too  mwih  rttsed  to 
allow  uis  to  discover  them  at  present.  Its  form,  in  the  whole,  is 
graceftil,  ai>d  its  appearance  very  picti»-esque :  supported  on 
eitiier  side  by  the  ancient  walls  of  Bxftbe  with  their  toWets  ftnd 
galleries  venerable  i«  decay,  half  shaded  by  a  lew  9Catt6^Bd 
trees,  and  iook'iAg  dotm  t({»oii  si  butidi*ec(  bombler  tombs,  kt- 
terspersed  in  the  n^ighfaourhig  gr^ve^  it  rises  in  lonely  pomp, 
and  seems  to  ppestdft  over  th^sfe  fidlds^  of  silence  Bind  mortality. 
Wken  we  fxDst>  visited  this  soUtary^pot,  a  fh(^  of  shieep  Wa^  dis* 
p^^ed  through  t^  groive,  nibbling  the  grass  ov^  tho  graves ;  fSttt 
tombe  pose  around  in  vaiiotts  fytaa  of  s^ndchral  dtones,  orbs, 
and  saMaopiiagi,  some  st£U»c^g  hi  gdod  repair,  others  fmeh  atkd 
motddi^ng,  half  bciried  Vn  tfae<  high  grsiss'  that  wkved'  ov«r  th6h)i ; 
the  monumenti  <i$  CestiiM  stood  ^  the  back  ground,  iii'  peiV 
spective,  and  Mfoirmed  the  piihdpal  f^tA»re  of  f^piicttfrej  aiWd 
a  painter,  ideated  bn-  a  tomb>4tone,  Wad  employ^  in  tikfeing'  a 
▼ie\r  of  the  sC€«e.  Kone  bttt  forfeigiiters,  «xol^d€!kl  by  theit 
r^igion  from  the  cemeteries  of  the  country,  are  d^osited  here, 
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and  of  tbese  foreigners  several  were  English.  The  far  greater 
part  had  been  cut  off  in  their  prime,  bj  unexpected  disease  or 
fatal  accident.  What  a  scene  for  a  traveller!  far  remote  from 
home,  and  liable  to  similar  disasters. 

Turning  from  these  fields  of  death,  these  "  lugentes  campi,** 
and  repassing  the  Aventine  hill,  we  came  to  the  baths  of  An- 
toninus Caracalla,  that  occupy  part  of  its  declivity,  and  a  con* 
sideraUe  portion  of  the  plain  between  it,  Mons  Coeliolus,  and 
Mons  Ccelius.  No  monument  of  ancient  architecture  is  calcu* 
Jated  to  inspire  such  an  exalted  idea  of  R(Hnati  magnificence,  as 
the  rains  of  their  tbermee  or  baths.  Many  remain  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  of  preservation ;  such  as  those  of  TitUs,  Diocle- 
tian, and  Caracalla.  To  give  the  untravelled  reader  some 
notion  of  these  prodigious  piles,  I  will  confine  my  observations 
to  the  latter,  as  the  greatest  iu  extent,  and  as  the  best  pre- 
served; for  though  it  be  entirely  stript  of  its  pillars,  statues, 
and  ornaments,  both  internal  and  external,  yet  its  walls  still 
stand,  and  its  constituent  parts  and  principal  apartments  are 
evidently  distinguishable*  The  length  of  the  thermae  was  one 
thousand  eight  hiindred  and  forty  feet,  its  breadth,  one  thou- 
sand  four  hundred  and  seventy-six.  At  eadi  end  were  two 
temples^  one  to  Apollo,  and  another  to  Esculapius,  a»  the 
**  Genii  tutelares'*  of  a  jdace  sacred  to  the  improvement  of  the 
mi^d,  and  the  care  of  the  body.  The  two  other  temples  were 
cledicated  to  the  two  protecting  divinities  of  the  Antonine 
^Eunily,  Hercules  and  Bacchus.  In  the  principal  building  were, 
in  the  first  place^  a  grand  circular  vestibule,  with  four  balls  om 
each  sidie,  for  cold,  t€^id>  warm,  and  steam  baths  ;  in  the  centre 
waa  an  immense  square^  for  exercise,  when  the  weatiier  was  utt- 
£sivQurable  to  it.  in  the  open  air ;  beyond  it,  a  great  hal}»  wheir 
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sixteen  hundred  marble  seats  were  placed  for  the  convenience 
of  the  bathers ;  at  each  end  of  this  hall,  were  libraries. 
This  building  terminated  on  both  sides  in  a  court  surrounded 
with  porticos,  with  an  odeum  for  music,  and  in  the  middle  a 
capacious  bason  for  swimming.  Round  this  edifice  were  walks 
shaded  by  rows  of  trees,  particularly  the  plane;  and  in  its 
front  extended  a  gymnasium,  for  running,  wrestling,  &c.  in  fine 
weather.  The  whole  was  bounded  by  a  vast  portico,  opeoing 
into  exedrae  or  spacious  halls,  whoe  the  poets  dedaimed,  and 
philosophers  gave  their  lectures  to  their  auditors.  This  immeiise 
fabric  was  adorned  within  and  without  witli  pillars,  stucco  work^ 
paintings,  and  statues.  The  stucco  and  painting,  though  fisundy 
indeed,  are  yet  in  many  places  perc^tible.  Pillars  have  been 
dug  up,  and  some  still  remain  amidst  the  ruins ;  while  the  Far*- 
uesian  bull,  and  the  famous  Hercules,  found  in  one  of  these 
halls,  announce  the  multiplicity  and  beauty  of  the  statues  which 
once  adorned  the  thermae  of  Caracalla.  The  flues  and  reservoirs 
for  water  still  remain.  The  height  of  the  pile  was  proportioned 
to  its  extent,  and  still  appears  very  considerable,  even  though  the 
ground  be  raised  at  least  twelve  feet  above  its  ancient  level.  It 
is  now  changed  into  gardens  and  vinejrards :  its  high  massive 
walls  form  separations,  and  its  ]mxy  ruins,  spread  over  the  sur- 
face, burn  the  soil,  and  check  its  natural  fertility. 

From  these  thermee  we  crossed  the  Vallis  Coelimontana,  and 
ascended  the  Coelian  Mount.  Many  shapeless  ruins  are  strewed  ^ 
over  the  surface  of  this  hill,  that  bewilder  antiquaries  in  a  maze 
of  conjectures.  One  object  only  merits  particular  attention, 
and  that  is  the  church  of  S.  Stephano  in  rotondo,  so  called  from 
its  circular  form,  admitted  by  all  to  be  an  ancient  temple, 
though  there  is  much  doubt  as  to  the  name  of  its  tutelar  god. 
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Some  suf^oae  it  to  bsve  been  dedicated  to  the  Emperor 
Claudiiia,  a  leaden  divinity^  not  likely  either  to  awe  or  delight 
his  Totariea ;  while  others  cfmoeive  it  to  have  been  the  saactuary 
of  the  most  sportive  of;  the  raral  powcn,  of  Fauaw,  ".  Nyixv 
pharum  ii^ientum  amator/'  Oa  this  ooiigQctuce  the  imagiaa^ 
tioa  leposes  with  complaoenoy  ^  Its  circular  walls  are  supported 
by  a  double  range  of  Ionic  piUara  of  granite,  to  the  number  of 
W^ijf  and  it  derives  from  siich  Im  aMeml:^ge  of  coluinn9)  a  cer* 
tain  air  of  grandeur^  thou^  in  other  respects  it  is  much  disfigured^ 
aikd  at  pretext  much  neglected-  This  latter  circumstance  sec^ns 
ettraordinftry,  as  it  ia  one  of  the  most  ascieot  chuvdies  in  Bonier 
having  b^en  coitaecrated  as  sudi  by  Pope  S^mpUdito,  in  the  year 
468 ;  and  as  it  gives  title  to  a  Cardinal  deaccHiy  a  privilege 
which  genendly  secures  to  a  ohurch  endowed  with  iU  the  attesr 
tion  and  mianificent  partiality  (^  tha  titular  ptelate« 

IXesemding  the  Ccdian  hill,  we  crossed  the  Sabrura^  the 
abode  of  the  great  and  opulent  Romans,  now  two  long  streets 
Hned  wititt  dead  walls,  and  covered  with  a  few  strag^ing  houses 
aad  solitary  cbnvttnts.  Proceeding  over  the  Esqiiiline  Mount 
we  stopped  at  the  baths  of  Titns,  an  edifice  once  of  unusual  ex-^ 
tent  and  magnificence,  thou^  on  a  smaller  seak :  than  the 
Thermae  of  Caracalla.  Part  of  thetiieatre,  of  one  of  thetem-^ 
pies,  and  of  one  of  the  great  halls,  still  remains  above,  and 
many  vaults,  kmg  galleries^  and  spacious  fuins  under  grouad. 
Some  of  these  subterraneous  apartments  were  cucioi^y  painted^ 
and  such  is  the  firmness  and  consistency  of  the:  <oloufs»  that 
notwithstanding  thq  dampnesa  of  thff  place,,  the  lapse  of  so 
many  ages,  aud  the  earth  wUdh  haa  fiHed  the  vaults  for  so  long 
a  tupae,  they  stiU  retain  much  of  their  ovigbial  freshness.  Many 
of  tibe  figures  are  scratched  on  Hie  plbsteiry  and  supposed  to  have 
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been  so  originaUy  to  imitate  basso,  relievo ;  but  upon  a  close  ex-* 
amiiiation  the  little  nails,  which  fasteaed  the  gold,  silver^  or  broiige 
tlttt  covered  these  figures^  are  perceptible^  and  seem  to  prove 
that  they  were  all  origuoally  coated  ovar  in  a  similar  mamier. 
Many  of  the  paintings  are  arabesques;  a  &nciful  style  of  onw» 
ment,  observed  and  reprobated  as  unnatural  and  iU^proportioned 
by  Vitruvius,  but  revived  and  imitated  by  Raffael.  Titus's  baths 
are>  as  I  have  observed  before,  inferior  in  extent  to  those  of 
Caracalla  acid  Diocletian ;  but^  erected  at  a  pmod  when  the  acts 
stUl  preserved  their  primeval  perfection^  they  must  Imve  surpassed 
all  hta  edifices  of  the  kind  in^  symmetry,  decoratiott,  and  finmi^ 
tune.  Every  peraon  oi  taste  must  thoefore  lament,  that  they  are 
not  cleared  and  opened :  the  £unoits  groupe  of  Laotoon  was  found 
in  an  excavation  made  there  not  many  years  ago,  and  several 
pillars  of  granite,  alabaster,  aa^d  porphyry  have  sinoe  been 
diseovered  in  rariom  partial  researdies.  What  precious  rea^ 
nants  of  ancient  *  taste  and  magnificence  might  we  find^  if  all 
the  streetB  of  this  subterraneous  city  (for  so  theae  therms^  maj 
be  called)  were  opened,  and  its  recesses  exploved  1  At  present 
the  curious  visitor  walks  over  heaps  of  rubbish  so  high  a»  aJUnost 
to  touch  the  vault,  so  uneven  as  to  require  all  his  attedtion  at 
every  step ; and  whilrt  heexamines  tlie  painted  walk  by  the  fiuBl 
^le  of  a  taqier,  he  is  soon  obliged  by  the  ctoaeneas  of  the  aii!  to 
fetirc,  and  contend  himseif  with  a  few  cuxsory  obeertaliaonsk  To 
these  baths  bebng  the  Setle  Sale^  sevoL  haUs^  or  valat  vasrital 
toons  of  one  hundred  feet  in  length  by  fifte»L:  nt  bieadth  vsd 
twenty  iu  depdi,  intended  CHiginally  as  reservoirs  toi  supply  thd 
baths^  and  occaaiottally  the  Colisenm  with  lilatcr,  whcu  aunil 
engagements  were  represented^ 

Besides  the  baths  of  Titus  several  other  vaulted  subterraneous 
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apartments,  halls,  and  galleries,  ornamented  in  the  same  style 
and  with  the  same  magnificence,  have  been  discovered  at  dif- 
ferent times  on  the  same  hill.  They  are  supposed  to  have  been 
parts  of  the  same  Thermae,  or  perhaps  belonging  to  some  of  the 
many  palaces  that  were  once  crowded  together  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. Towards  the  extremity  of  the  Esquiline,  and  not  fietr  from 
the  Porta  Maggiore,  in  a  vineyard,  stands  a  ruined  edifice,  called 
the  Temple  of  Minerva  Medica,  though  it  is  supposed  by  some 
to  have  been  a  bath.  Its  form,  circular  without,  is  a  polygon 
within;  its  arched  roof  swells  into  a  bold  dome;  in  its  sides  are 
nine  niches  for  so  many  statues :  the  entrance  occupies  the  place 
of  the  tenth.  Many  beautiful  statues  were  found  in  the  grounds 
that  border  it,  among  others  that  of  Minerva  with  a  ser- 
pent, an  emblem  of  ^sculapius,  twined  round  her  legs,  a  cir- 
cumstance that  occasioned  the  conjecture  that  this  structure 
was  a  temple  of  that  goddess.  It  seems  to  have  been  sur- 
rounded with  a  portico,  cased  with  marble,  and  highly  de- 
corated. Nothing  now  remains  but  the  walls,  the  vaulted  roof 
in  some  places  shattered,  and,  in  the  whole,  a  mass  that  daily 
threatens  ruin.  In  the  same  vineyard  are  various  subterranean 
vaulted  apartments,  some  more,  some  less  ornamented,  the  re- 
ceptacles of  the  dead  of  various  families,  whose  ashes,  consigned 
to  little  earthen-ware  urns,  remain  in  their  places,  inscribed  with 
a  name  and  an  exclamation  of  sorrow.  Indeed,  anciently,  a 
considerable  part  of  the  Esquiline  was  devoted  to  the  plebeian 
dead,  whose  bodies  were  sometimes  burnt  here,  and  sometimes, 
I  believe,  thrown  into  ditches  or  graves  uncovered :  a  circum- 
stance to  which  Horace  seems  to  allude,  when  he  represents  it  as 
the  resort  of  beasts  and  birds  of  prey, 

Insepulta  membra  diflferant  lupi 
Et  Esquilinae  alites. 
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To  remove  such  fiinereal  objects,  and  to  purify  the  air,  Augustus 
made  a  present  of  the  ground,  so  employed,  to  Maecenas,  who 
covered  it  with  gardens  and  groves,  and  erected  on  its  summit 
a  palace.  The  elevation  of  this  edifice  and  its  extensive  views  are 
alluded  to  by  the  same  poet,  when  pressing  his  friend  to  descend 
from  his  pompous  residence  and  visit  his  humble  roof,  he  says, 


Eripe  te  nuNrei 


Ne  semper  udum  Tibur  et  JBsulie 

Declive  contempleris  arvum,  et 

Telegoni  jura  parricidae. 

Fastidiosam  desere  copiam,  et 

Molem  propinquam  Bubibus  arduis: 

Omitte  mirari  beats 

Fumum  et  opes  strepttmnqiie  Romae.  Carm.  iii.  S9» 

From  the  top  of  this  palace,  or  from  a  tower  in  the  garden, 
Nero  contemplated  and  enjoyed  the  dreadful  spectacle  of  Rome 
in  flames.^  The  precise  site  of  this  palace  and  its  towers,  and 
of  the  gardens  surrounding,  has  never  been  ascertained  in  a  sa-» 
tisfactory  manner ;  statues  and  paintings  have,  indeed,  been  dis* 
covered  in  profusion  in  various  parts  of  this  hill,  but  number^ 
less  were  the  temples  and  palaces  that  rose  on  aU  sides,  and  to 
which  such  ornaments  belonged  it  would  be  difficult  to  detei^ 
mine.  Near  the  palace  of  his  patron,  Maecenas,  Virgil  is  said 
to  have  had  a  house ;  but  the  retired  temper  of  liiis  poet,  and 
liis  fondness  for  a  country  life,  seem  to  render  extronely  im-^ 
probable  a  report  which,  I  believe,  rests  solely  on  the  authority 
of  Donatus. 

From  the  Esquiline  hill  we  passed  to  that  elevated  site,  which» 
as  it  advances  westward,  branches  into  the  Viminal  and  Qukv 
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nal  hitfei.  On  it  stands  one  of  the  grandest  remains  of  ancient 
spkndor,  a  considerable  portion  of  tbe  baths  of  Diocletian,  now 
converted  into  a  conrent  of  Carthusians*  The  principal  ball  is 
the  chnrch,  and  though  four  of  the  side  recesses  are  filled  up, 
and  the  two  middte  ones  somewhat  altered ;  tlKmgh  its  pavement 
has  been  raised'  about  six  feet  to  remove  the  dampness,  and  of 
course  its  proportions  have  been,  changed,  yet  it  retains  its 
length,  its  pillars,  its  eross^-ribbed  Tauh,  and  much  of  its  origi- 
nal grandeur.  It  was  paved  and  encrusted  with  the  finest  mar- 
ble by  Benedict  XIV.  who  carried  into  execution  the  plan  drawn 
up  originally  by  Michael  Angjelo^  when  it  was  first  changed  into 
a  chiurch.  It  is  supported  by  eight  fiilan  forty  feet  in  height  and 
five  in  diameter,  each  of  one  vast  piece  of  granite.  The  raising 
of  the  paveiaaent,  by  taking  six  feet  fi'om  tbe  height  of  these 
pillars,  has  destroyed  their  proportion,  aod  g^ven  diem  a  very 
massive  a{>pearance.  The  lei^th  of  the  ball  is  three  humlred 
and  fifty  feet,  its  breadth  eighty,  and  its  height  ninety-six. 
Notwitfastandiag  its  magnificence,  the  mixture  of  Corinthian 
and  composite  capitals  shews  haw  much  the  genuine  taste  of 
architecture  was  on  the  decline  in  the  time  of  Diocletian.  The 
vestibuUim  or  e^gitrance  into  this  church  is  a  l^eautiful  rotunda^  con- 
secrated by  the  monuments  o£  Cario  Maratti  and  Salvator  Rosa. 
Tbe  cloister  of  this  convent  deserves  attention :  it  forms  a  large 
square^  supported  by  a  hundred  piUacs.  In  the  centre,  four 
towedog  cypresses  shade,  a  fountain  that  pours  a  perpetual  sup- 
ply of  the  purest  waters  into  an  immense  marble  bason^  and 
forms  a  sceiie  of  delicious  freshness  and  antique  rural  luxury. 

The  Vknioal  luU  has  bo  renuiaat  of  ancient  magnificence  to 
arrest  the  buveller  in  his  progress  to  the  Quirinal,  once  adorned 
with  the  temple  of  Quirinas^  whence  it  derived  its  name.    Livy 
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and  Ovid  both  relate  the  Apotheosis  of  Romulus ;  the  hittonan 
in  his  sublime  manner^^the  poet  in  his  usual,  easy,  graced 
style.  ^^  Romulus/'  says  Proculus,  in  the  former,  ^  partis  urbia 
hujus,  prima  hodiema  luce  coelo  repente  ddi^sus,  ae  mihi  ob« 
vium  dedit.  Quum  perftisus  horrore  venerabundusque  astitiasem 
petens  precf bus  ut  contra  intueri  ftts  esset.  Abi,  inquit,  nunda 
Romanis,  coelestes  ita  velle  ut  mea  Roma  caput  orbis  tenrarum 
sit;  proinde  rem  militarem  colant,  sciantque,  et  ita  posteria 
tradant,  nuflas  c^es  humanas  armis  Romanis  miatere  posse. 
Haec/inquit,  locutus,  sublimis  abiit/** 

Pulcb^  et  Iramano  laiyor,  tiubeftque  decorns 

Romulus  in  medi&  yisus  adesse  rift  ...  . 
Thura  ferant,  placentque  novum  pia  tnrba  Quirinum 

Et  patdas  artea,  militiamqiM  cdant 

.  Templa  Dee  Sunt.    CoUia  f  uoqM  dictus  ab  Ulo : 

Et  referunt  certi  sacra  pat^rna  dies.  CMd  Fa$t.  lib.  %i.  SOT. 

We  may  easily  suppose  that  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  fi>und» 
and  tutelar  divinity  of  Rome,  must  have  been  a  structure  of 
unusual  magnificence>  and  we  find,  accordingly,  that  a  noble 
flight  of  marble  steps  conducted  to  its  portal,  and  that  it  was 
supported  by  seventy-six  lofty  columns.  It  stood  on  the  brow 
of  the  hill  that  looks  towards  the  Viminal,  and  in  such  a  site, 
and  with  such  a  colonnade,  it  Ihust  have  made  a  most  majestic 
and  splendid  appearance.  But,  on  the  opposite  side,  and  com- 
manding the  Campus  Martins,  rose  the  temple  of  the  Sun, 
erected  by  Aurelian ;  and  if  we  may  judge  by  the  accounts  given 
of  it,  almost  equal  in  grandeur  and  decorations  to  the  palace  of 
this  deity,  described  by  Ovid,  "  subUmibus  alta  columnis/'  In 
fact,  the  pillars  that  supported  its  portal  must  have  been,  if  we 
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may  judge  by  a  fragment  remdtining  in  the  Colonna  garden, 
near  seventy  feet  in  height ;  and  ?is  they  were,  with  the  whole  of 
their  entablature,  of  the  whitest  marble,  and  the  richest  order  (the 
Corinthian)  they  must  have  exhibited  a,  most  dazzling  spectacle, 
worthy  of  the  i  lory  of  "  the  far  beaming  god  of  day/' .  ,  But  not 
a  trace  of  eiliier  of  these  edificeis  remains ;:  their  massive  pillars 
have  Ion  J  since  fallen,  and  the  only  remnaOt  of  the  latter  is  a 
block  of  white  marble,  and  a  part  of  thei  entablature ;  and  of 
the  former,  the  iSyight  of  marble  steps  that  ,dow  leads  to  the 
church  of  Ara  Coeli,  in  the  Capitol. 


-i; ».;  v<  '.i  .n 


From  the  Quirinal  we  passed' to !  the  Monte  Pittpi6,  anciently 
without  the  city,  and  called  "  CqlU3  hortulorum ;''  because 
covered  then,  as  now,  with  villas  and  suburban  gardens.  Pompey, 
Sallust,  and  at  a  later  period,  the  Emperors," possessed  and  de- 
lighted in  the  rural  airy  retreat  of  this  hill ;  high  and  command- 
ing extensive  views  on  all  sides. 
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CHAP.  XI. 


I  • 


CAMPITS    MARTIUS — ITS    BDIFICES — ^MAUSOLEUM    OF    AUGUSTUS — 
'  PANTHBOK^-^IOUTHNA    TBAJANA — ^BmiPGBfiN — CIRCUS*^— CAUSES 
OV  THE  DBSTRUGTION   OF    ANOISNT   ElilFICES. 

4 

Jt  ROM  the  hills  we  descended  to.  the  Campus  Martius,  in  the 
eatly  ages  of  the  RepubUc  an  open  field  devoted  to  military 
exercises,  and  well  calculated  for  that  purpose  by  its  level 
grassy  surface,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river  winding  along 
its  border.  In  process  of  time  some  edifices  of  pubUc  utihty 
were  erected  upon  it,  but  their  number  was  small  during  the 
Republic;  while,  under  the  Emperors  they  were  increased,  to 
such  a  degree,  that  the  Campus  Martins  became  another  city, 
composed  of  theatres,  portic^,  baths,  and  temples.  These 
edifices  were  not  only  magnificent  in  themselves,  but.  surrounded 
with  groves  and  walks,  and  arranged  with  a  due  re^rd  to  per- 
spective beauty.  Such  is  the  idea  which  we  must  naturally  form 
of  buildings  erected  by  Consuls  and  Emperors,  each  endeavour- 
ing to  rival  or  surpass  his  predecessor  in  magnificence ;  and  such 
is  the  description  which  Strabo  gives  of  the  Campus  in  his  time ; 
that  is,  nearly  in  the  time  of  its  greatest  ^ory.  This  superb 
theatre  of  glorious  edifices,  when  beheld  froni  the  Janiculum, 
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bordered  in  front  by  the  Tiber,  and  closed  behind  by  the 
Capitol,  the  Viminal,  the  Quirinal,  and  the  Pincian  hills,  with 
temples,  palaces,  and  gardens  lining  their  sides,  and  swelling 
from  their  summits,  must  have  formed  a  picture  of  astonishing 
beauty,  splendor  and  variety,  and  have  justified  the  proud  ap- 
pellation so  often  bestowed  on  Rome,  "  of  the  temple  and  abode 
of  the  Gods/'  But  of  all  the  pompous  fabrics  that  formed  this 
assemblage  of  wonders,  how  few  remain !  and  of  the  remaining  few, 
how  small  the  number  of  those  which  retain  any  features  of  their 
ancient  majesty!  AmoQg  these  latter,  oan  he^Hy  be  r«eclfr* 
oned  jVAigii»tos%  4omb,  tin  wmt  vaults  md  substructioDs  of 
which  indeed  exist,  \stA  its  pyramidal  form  and  pillars  are 
no  more;  or  Marcellus's  theatre,  half  buried  under  the  super- 
«ti*uC*urte  Watised  upon  Its  vaulted  galleries;  or  the  portico  of 
Octavia,  Ibsfc  with  its  ^wrviving  airch  atid  a  few  shattered  pdDars 
4ft  the  Pesehieria.  Of  s«ch  irarviving  edifices  the  priBcipal  in- 
ideed  is  ttite  (Pantheon  itself. 

TSie  Pftntheoh  it  is  tme  retains  its  majestic  portico,  and 
Resents  its  graceftfl  domte  UBmajured :  1*ie  pavement  laid  fey 
•Agrippa  and  trodden  fey  Augustus,  is  till  forms  its  ioor;  the 
^otnpartments  and  floted  pilfens  ^f  the  richest  marble  thctft 
««rigittany  lined  its  walls,  still  ^om  its  inw«rd  tircnmference ; 
■fhe  deep  tints  that  age  has  thrown  Jover  it  <mly  contribtite  to 
wise  its  dignity  and  augmerit  trar  veneration;  aod  iJie  travdBw 
-^ntdrts  its  poi^al,  throogh  whach  imuse  'twenty  generationB  <hwfe 
flowed  in  succession,  with  a  iMXture  'Of  awe  and  reli^atis  Tene- 
^raitiofn.  Yet  *the  PantJieon  itsdf  has  ^b©en  ^hora  of  >its  'beams, 
*^tid  looks  eclipsed  through  the  disastrous  )twiiigliit  ^  eighteen 
•centtiries.  Wheve  is  now  its  ipw)tfd  ^ctomtioB,  4iiid  the  ftight  df 
steps  that  conducted  to  its  threiihold  ?    Where  the  marbles  that 
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dotbed,  or  tiie  handmaid  «di6pf)i  ^t  eoiu^ea^bed  its 
exierior?  Who-e  the  stalues  Ubat  graced  it$  coimice?  X^ 
bixnize  il»t  bkzed  ob  its  dome,  tbai  vaulted  ito  portico,  lupd 
fiitmed  its  eculptured  doors ;  asd  where  the  filler  ihat  Uoied  -t^t 
comparbnents  of  its  roof  iridiia,  and  /dazzled  the  f  poctalor  widb 
its  brightness?  The  rapacity  of  Genseric  began,  the  j»TjMrw»  qf 
succeeding  bai^barians,  continued  to  strip  it  of  these  splendid 
dbcaratioos ;  end  time,  by  lenrdliag  many  a  ooble  s^iM^ture  m  its 
DeighbourhaDd,  has  raised  liie  psvemeot  fmd  •dcpruRfid  '^ofiM 
the  aduraaatBges  of  aituaticm. 

The  two  ocfehralNid  pallaiB  of  jj^tooiniid  m4^  Tffljaft  «^iid 
eaob  Hk  its  jsqutare,  but  <dney  lalao  have  lost  mmnA  ^  of  ^mt 
original  elevation ;  and  tbe  cokMsnade  or  >p<N*tifeo  tibiftt  emifimi 
IIk  lafbter,  -snpposed  to  be  the  noblest  structure  of  :^  Juod  lencr 
ereoted,  has  long  since  sunk  «n  the  dust,  a«d  Ms  cuins  .piobaibily 
be  'buried  under  the  ^foundations  of  the  nea^ttbompng  bo$l9fiS> 

Seven  bridges,  fonneirly  tMmduc^d  pv^  ;Uie  ^ZB^r  \»  ftbe 
Janiculum  and  Vatican  Mount:  of  these  the  most  remark- 
able twelve  (fefae  first,  tbe  Pons  Elius;  and  tlie  last,  ^  Pons 
Sufattoiys:  ijbe  former,  epected  by  Adriaa,  apm«d  4t  ^mad 
onmnunicatioQ  from  the  Campus  Martius  io  his  manMoleiMi^ 
Kt  (veioaiiis  under  the  appellation  oi  'Ponte  6.  iUigdo;  4iw 
statues  that  adorned  its  balustrade  disappe^iped  at  a|i  ^ariy 
period,  and  have  since  been  replaced  by  statues  of  St 
Peter  and  St.  Paill,  and  of  several  angels,  executed  by  eminent 
masters,  and  coosideied  beauti&il.  The  ^anciewt  statues  were 
proliaUy  tbro^wn  into  the  Tiber,  and  way  at  Mmeiuture  period 
emerge  from  its  channel.  The  Pons  Sublicius  lay  much  lower, 
and  ^Drmod  a  passage  4rom  the  Av^itine  -Mount  4o  4lie  Jaaicu- 
km.    DKm^  consecrated  by  its  antiqwty,  fer  ft  -was  <&e  "firaC 
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bridge  built  ^t  Rome,  and  still  more  by  the  heroic  exertions  of 
Horatius  Codes,  it  has  long  since  fallen,  and  only  some  slight 
traces  of  foundations  or  abutments  remain  on  the  Ripa 
Grande,  to  mark  the  spot  where  it  once  stood.  Two  others, 
the  Pons  Triumphalis  and  Pons  Senatorius,  have  shared  the 
same  &te. 

The  Ireader  will  probably  expect  an  account  of  the  various 
theatres  and  cjrcusses  that  rose  in  all  quarters  of  the  city,  and 
furnished  almost  perpetual  occupation  to  the  d^enerate  Ro- 
mans of  later  times,  who  confined  their  ambition  to  the  pittance 
of  bread  and  public  amusement  of  the  day;  and  he  will  feel 
some  disappointment  when  he  learns,  that  scarce  a  trace  remains 
of  such  immense  structures,  that  in  general  their  very  founda- 
tions have  vanished,  and  that  the  Circus  Maximus  itself,  though 
capable  of  containing  half  the  population  of  Rome  within  its 
vast  embrace,  is  erased  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  has 
left  no  vestige  of  its  existence,  excepting  the  hollow  scooped  out 
in  the  Aventine  valley  for  its  foundations. 

It  may  be  asked  how  the  edifices  just  alluded  to,  and  a 
thousand  others  equally  calculated  to  resist  the  depredations  of 
time  and  the  usual  means  of  artificial  destruction,  should 
have  thus  sunk  into  utter  annihilation.  One  might  be  tempted 
to  adopt  the  language  of  poetry,  and  answer  with  Pope, 

Some  felt  the  silent  stroke  of  mould'ring  age, 

Some  hostile  fury,  some  religious  rage. 

Barbarian  blindness,  Christian  zeal  conspire, 

And  Papal  piety,  and  Gothic  fire.  Epistle  to  Addison. 

These  verses  it  may  seem  contain  a  very  comprehensive 
scale  of  destruction;  five  causes,   sufficient  to  compass    and 
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explain  the  widest  range  of  devitstation,  and  anqihijate  the 
most    solid    fabrics    that   human   skill    can  erect,    even    the 
pyramids  themselves.      Yet  upon  impartial,  examination,  we 
shall  find  that  the  fury    of  enemies,  and  the  zeal,  of   Chris- 
tians, the  piety  of  Popes,  and  the  fires  kindled  by  the  Goths, 
have  noti  been  .the  sole,  or  even  the  principal  agents  in  the 
work  of  devastation ;  and   ihat  other  causes  less  observably 
beca,use  sloweir,  but  equally  effectual  in  thdr  operations^  have 
produced  the  wide  extended  scene  of  ruin  which  we  have  just 
traversed.      To  begin  therefore  with  the 'Srst  cause,  hostile 
fury :  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  the  barbanans  who  took  and 
racked  Rome, ;  such  as  Alaric  and  Genseric,  had  plunder  and 
profit  not  destruction,  in  view;  and  that  they  \varred  with  the 
power  and  the  opulence  not  with  the  taste  and  the  edifices  of  the 
Romans.     Gold  and  silver,  brass  and  precious  stones,  cloth 
and  articles  of  apparel,  with  fumitm^e  of  every  sort,  were. the 
objects  of  their  rapacity :  the  persons  also  of  the  unfortupate 
Romans  whom  they  could  either  sell  or  employ  as.  slaves,  were 
considered  a  valuable  part  of  their   booty ;  in   collecting,  the 
former  and  securing  the  latter,  their  attention   was  ,fully  oc- 
cupied, nor  had  they  leisure,  supposing  that  they .  had  the.  in- 
chnation,  during  the  short  space  of  time  they  oqcupied  t^e 
city,  (confined  to  six  days  the  first,  and  fi)urteen  the  second  time 
the. city  was  taken),  to  demolish,  or  even  very  materially  dis- 
figure the  solidity  of  the  pubUc  edifices.   ,  The :  massive .  jfoof  of 
the  Capitol  formed  of  brass  and  it  seems  lined  with. gpld,  and 
the  brpnise  covering  and  sculptiured  portals  of  the  Pantheon,  were 
torn  from  their  respective  temples  by  Genseric ;  but  the  edifices 
themselves  were  spared,  and  the  latter  still  remains,  to  shew  how 
little  damage  its  essential  form  suffered  in  the  disaster. 
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Ai  fbt  the  deistructive  effects  of  Gothic  fire»  they  weetn  to 
h£ive  been  Confined  to   d    few   palaceft  and  private  houses^; 
Afid  io  partial  was  the  mischief^  thBt  only  one  edifice  of  any 
n6te,  the  palace  of  Stiltust,  is  nventioned  as  having  been  con- 
mimed  on  this  occsution.    Religious  rage  or  Christian  seal,  two 
expressions  fiiecming^  I  fancy^  the  same  thing,  we  frequently 
inttxKlticed  by  authors  of  a  certain  mode  of  thinking,  as  agents 
Wiusually  dictive  in  th«  'wxxk  of  destraction ;  while  Papal  piety 
is  represented    as  the  presiding  demon,  who  directed  their 
opeTfttioUi)  And  quickened  thmr  natural  activity.     The  ftu^ 
howevtf  ^  is  otherwise  t  we  do  not  find  that  smy  <Hie  temple  in 
tiotne  was  destroyed  by  the  Christians,  cather  tumultaously  or 
tegaJly  i  that  is,  by  Imperial  orders ;  on  the  contrary,  such  was 
the  respect  which  the  Christian  Emperors  paid  even  to  the 
pl*ejudices  (^  the  Romans,  ^at  idols,  when  proscribed  in  the 
provinces,  were  still  tolerated  in  the  capital,  and  allowed  to 
occupy  theif  rich  shrines,  and  sit  enthroned  in  their  deserted 
temples.    In  the  pillage  of  Rome  by  the  Goths  and  Vandals, 
these  statues,  when  of  precious  materials,  such  as  gold,  silver,  or 
bras^  Were  not  spared ;  but  tlie  shrine  only,  or  perhaps  the 
AltAitute  and  decoraticms  of  the  t^nple,  of  similar  materials,  and 
of  contuse  equally  cs^ulated  to  attract  the  hand  of  rapacity, 
trete  vi<^ted,  while  the  edifices  thanselves,  without  I  believe 
one  Exception,  wefe  respected.    The  influence  of  Papal  piety 
Was  employed  to  pres^re  these  buildings,  and  if  possible  to 
consecrate  them  to  the  pure  mysteries  of  Christian  adoration  ; 
aftd  to  it  we  owe   the  few  temples  that  have  survived  the 
genetal  ruin,  such  as  the  tempte  of  Vesta,  that  of  Faunus,  that  of 
Fortuna  Virilis,  and  last,  though  first  in  estimation  and  grandeur, 
the  Pantheon  itself.  - 
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Having  thus  rgected  as  fabulous  or  inefficient  the  causes 
produced  by  the  poet,  and  admitted  by  ignorance  and  prejudice 
with  little  or  no  examination,  it  is  necessary  and  not  difficult 
to  substitute  in  their  place,  the  real  agents  that  effected  the  de- 
gradation, and  finally  the  destruction  of  the  noblest  city  that 
the  world  had  ever  beheld. 

Under  the  auspicious  government   of  Trajan,   the   empire 
of  Rome  had  reached  the  utmost  extent  of  its  destined  limits ; 
and  Rome  herself  had  attained  the  full  perfection  of  her  beauty, 
and  the  highest  degree  of  her  magnificence.     During  the  vir- 
tuous administration  of  the  Antonines,  this  state  of  prosperity 
and  glory  continued  imaltered ;   that  is  during  the  sp^ce  of 
nearly  a  century,  till  the  tyranny  of  Commodus   revived  the 
memory  and  the  disasters  of  the  reigns  of  Caligula,  Nero,  and 
Domitian,  and  ended  like  them,  in  assassination,  ciyil  war,  and 
revolution.     From  the  portentous  era  of  the  death  of  Pertinax, 
Rome  ceased  to  be  the  fixed  and  habitual  residence  of  her  £m* 
perors,  who  were  generally  employed   in  the  field,  either  in 
repressing  rebellious  usurpers,  or  on  the  firontiers,  in  repelling 
foreign  enemies.     Still  they  occasionally  returned  to  celebrate 
festive  games,  to  receive  die  homage  of  the  Senate  and  Roman 
people,  or  perhs^s  to  ascend  in  triumph  to  the  Capitol,  and 
worship  the  tutelar  deities  of  the  empire.     From  the  accession 
of  Diocletian,  these  visits  became  less  frequent,  and  while  the 
Mistress  of  the  worid  was  neglected  by  har  faalf-barbarian  Em- 
perors,   the  handmaid  cities  of  the   provinces,   Thessalonica, 
Nicomedia,  Autioch,  Milan,  Ravcona,  and  Paris^  ciyoyed  the 
honor  and  the  advantages  of  their  residence.    Though  Rome 
was  still  the  acknowied^  capital  of  the  world,  and  though  her 
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population  and  her  riches  were  unbounded,  yet  the  arts,  no 
longer  encouraged  or  employed  by  the  sovereign,  languished. 
Taste  was  on  the  decline,    and   the  great  masterpieces  (edi- 
fices statues  paintings)  that  adorned  the  city,  monuments  of 
the  genius  and  magnificence  of  happier  periods,  were  passed  by 
unnoticed,  and  gradually  neglected.     We  cannot  suppose  that  a 
people  who  had  lost  their  taste  and  spirit,  or  that  Emperors, 
occupied  in  remote  provinces,  with  the  intrigues  of  competition, 
or  the  dangers  of  war,  were  disposed  to  furnish  the  sums  requi- 
site to  repair  and  maintain  buildings,  which  they  scarcely  knew, 
or  probably  beheld  with  indifference.     We  may  therefore  fairly 
conclude^  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Constantine,  some, 
perhaps  several,  public  edifices  must  have  suffered  from  neglect; 
and  when  we  behold  the  triumphal  arch  of  Trajan  destroyed  by 
order  of  the  senate,  to  furnish  materials  for  the  erection  of  a 
similar  trophy  in  honor  of  the  former  Emperor,  we  may  fairly 
infer,  that  such  edifices  were  considered  as  scarcely  worth  pre- 
servation, and  that  they  were  indebted  for  their  duration  to  their 
own   solidity.      Among  the  causes  of  ruin  we  may   therefore 
safely  rank,  the  indifference  and  neglect  of  government ;  nay,  we 
have  even  some  reason  to  suspect  that  the  Emperors  not  only 
neglected  the  reparation,  but  sometimes  hastened  the  fall  of 
public  structures.      Each  sovereign   was  ambitious  of  distin- 
guishing his  reign  by  some  magnificent  fabric,  by  erecting  baths 
or  a  circus,  a  portico  or  a  forum  ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  they 
were  not  always  delicate  as  to  the  places  whence  the  materials 
were  taken,  and  sometimes  stripped  the  monuments  of  their 
predecessors  of  their  ornaments,  in  order  to  employ  them  in 
the  decoration  of  their  new  edifices.     Certain  it  is  that  some 
Emperors,  while  they  were  adding  to  the  splendor  of  the  city 
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on  one  side,  made  no  difficulty  of  plundering  it  on  the  other. 
Moreover,  as  the  number  of  Christians  increased  the  temples 
became  deserted,  and  Christian  princes ;  though  not  obliged  by 
their  religion  to  destroy,  did  not  perhaps  consider  themselves 
as  authorized  in  conscience  to  repair  the  sanctuaries  of  idola* 
trous  worship. 

When  Rome  ceased  to  be  free,  and  lost  even  the  forms  of 
republican  ^  liberty,  the  forum  (the  seat  of  popular  ddibera* 
tions)  became  useless,  and  the  five  or  six  superb  squares  that 
bore  that  appellation,  were  turned  into  so  many  lonely  walks* 
The  various  curm  (the  superb  palaces  of  the  senate)  so  necessary 
in  the  days  of  Roman  freedom,  when  almost  the  whole  of  the 
civilized  world  was  governed  by  the  wisdom  of  that  venerable 
body,  stood  silent  and  unfrequented  under  the  later  Emperors, 
when  public  deliberation  was  a  mere  form,  and  the  senate  itself 
an  empty  shadow.  The  basilicae  indeed  (the  halb  where  the 
ma^strates  sat  to  administer  justice)  might  still  collect  a  crowd, 
and  challenge  attention;  but  as  the  population  of  the  city 
decreased,  their  numbers  appeared  too  great,  and  the  Emperors 
seemed  to  embrace  with  readiness  every  opportunity  of  turning 
them  to  other  purposes.  These  three  sorts  of  edifices  may  be 
supposed,  therefore,  to  have  fallen  into  decay,  at  an  early 
period,  and  have  mouldered  imperceptibly  into  dust,  even 
though  no  active  power  was  employed  to  hasten  their  dissolu* 
tion.  Of  the  several  curiae,  not  one  has  escaped  destruction, 
and  the  classic  reader  will  learn  with  regret,  that  time  has 
swept  away  the  very  vestiges  of  these  celebrated  seats  of 
liberty,  wisdom,  and  public  dignity.  Some  few  temples  remain 
which,  after  they  had  long  been  abandoned  both   by    their 
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deities  and  their  votaries,  are  indebted  for  their  existence  to 
^*  Christian  zeal  and  Papal  piety/'  which  saved  them  from 
complete  ruin  by  turning  them  into  churches.  We  may  lament 
that  more  of  these  beautiful  edifices  were  not  destined  to  partake 
of  this  advantage,  and  particularly  that  the  magnificent  temple 
of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  was  not  of  the  number;  especially  as  it 
survived  the  taking  of  the  city,  and  stood,  as  to  its  walls,  un- 
impaired in  the  time  of  Theodoric. 

But  in  the  first  place,  the  Christians  do  not  seem  to  have 
taken  possession  of  any  temple,  at  least  in  Rome,  where  the 
Emperors  treated  the  ancient  religion  of  the  empire  with  pecu- 
liar delicacy,  till  the  total  downfal  of  idolatry,  and  the  complete 
change  of  public  opinion ;  that  is,  till  many  of  these  fabrics  had 
fallen  into  irreparable  decay  and  become  incapable  of  restora^ 
tion.  In  the  next  place,  the  forms  of  pagan  temples  in  general, 
and  particularly  of  such  as  were  built  (and  these  formed  the  far 
greater  number)  on  a  smaller  scale,  were  extremely  ill  adapted 
to  the  purposes  of  Christian  worship.  Narrow  oblong  edifices 
frequently  dark  and  lighted  only  from  the  entrance,  they  seem 
to  have  been  constructed  merely  as  sanctuaries  to  receive  the 
statues  of  their  respective  gods,  while  the  multitude  of  adorers 
filled  the  porticos,  or  crowded  the  colonnades  without,  and 
waited  till  the  trumpets  announced  the  moment  of  sacrifice,  or 
the  priest  proclaimed  the  oracles  of  the  god.  The  external 
ornaments,  and  the  vast  extent  of  porticos  and  galleries  that 
surrounded  the  principal  temples,  and  not  the  capacity  of  the 
interior,  constituted  their  magnificence.  The  Adyta  or  Pene- 
tralia, seem  mostly  to  have  been  oh  a  contracted  scale,  and  though 
Well  calculated  for  a  chapel  or  oratory  for  a  small  aMembiy,  are 
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too  confined  for  a  parish  churchy  and  the  accommodation  of  a 
large  congregation.  The  Basilicae,  on  the  contrary,  presented 
erery  convenience  and  seemed  as  if  expressly  erected  for  the 
purposes  of  a  Christian  assembly.  The  aisles  on  eith^  (ide 
seemed  formed  to  receive  and  screen  the  women ;  the  vast  area 
in  the  middle  furnished  a  spacious  range  for  the  men;  the 
apsis  or  semicircular  retreat,  raised  on  a  flight  of  steps  at  the 
end,  gave  the  bishop  and  his  presbyto^s  an  derated  and  honors 
able  station,  while  the  sacred  table,  surrounded  with  youth  and 
innocence,  stood  between  the  clergy  and  the  people,  a  splendid 
and  conspicuous  object.  Hence  several  of  these  edifices,  which 
depended  entirely  on  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  and  might 
without  ofience  or  injustice  be  devoted  to  such  purposes  as  he 
judged  most  expedii^it,  were  at  an  early  period  <^ned  finr  the 
reception  of  the  Christaaiis,  and  consecrated  to  the  celebration 
of  the  holy  mysteries*  Thus,  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  the  Ba« 
silica  Lateranensis  was  converted  into  a  church  and  dedicated 
to  the  Saviour,  while  the  Basilica  Vaticana  became  another 
Christian  temple  under  the  well-known  appellation  of  St 
Peter's.  It  follows  of  course,  that  the  temples  would  in  general^ 
be  permitted  to  ommble  away  insensibly  into  ruin,  as  useless 
and  unappropriated  edifices,  while  many  of  the  Basilics^  would 
be  repaiml  with  diligenoe,  and  not  unfirequentJy  enriched  with 
the  pillars  and  marbles  of  the  fallen  fanes  in  their  neigh** 
bourhood. 

The  neglect  of  the  Emperors  was  followed  by  indifference  m 
the  city  magistrates^  ^od  contempt  among  the  people,  who 
made  no  difficulty  of  stealing  from  the  public  edifices  the  mate* 
rials  requisite  for  the  erection,  or  ornament  of  their  private 
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houses;  a  disorder  which  rose  to  such  a  pitch  as  to  require  the 
interference  of  pubUc  authority  more  than  once,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  total  dilapidation  of  some  of  the  finest  monuments 
of  Roman  greatness.      This  interference  however,   only  took 
place  during  the  short  reign  of  one  Emperor,  whose  virtues 
struggled  in  vain  against  the  misfortunes  of  the  time  and  the 
destinies  of  the  falling  empire.     I  allude  to  Majorian,  whose  pa- 
triotic edict  on  this  subject  is  cited  with  becoming  applause  by 
Gibbon,  and  proves  that  the  magistrates  themselves  connived  at 
the  abuse,  and  were  perhaps  too  frequently  the  transgressors.    To 
the  neglect  of  the  sovereign  therefore  we  may  add  the  indiflfer- 
ence  of  the  magistrates,  and  the  interested  pilferings  of  the  peo- 
ple, a  second  and  powerful  agent  of  destruction.      However, 
notwithstanding  these  disadvantages  Rome  retained  much  of 
her  imperial  grandeur,  even  after  the  nominal  faU  of  her  empire, 
and  still  challenged  the  respect  and  admiration  of  nations,  even 
when  subjected  to  the  sway  of  barbarian  princes.      In  fact 
Odoacer  and  his  victorious  rival  Theodoric,  during  a  long  and 
prosperous  reign  watched  with  jealous  care  over  the  beauty  of 
the  city,  and  not  only  endeavoured  to  preserve  what  it  retained, 
but  to  restore  what  it  had  lost  of  its  ancient  splendor.    Their 
attempts  merited  praise  and  acknowledgment,  but  the  effect  was 
temporary,  and  withheld  but  could  not  avert  the  stroke  which 
fate  already  levelled  at  the  monuments  of  Rome.     When  the 
evil  genius  of  Italy  prompted  Justinian  to  re-annex  it  as  a  pro- 
vince to  the  empire,  of  which  it  had  formerly  been  the  head;  and 
Belisarius  took  possession  of  the  capital  with  a  force  sufficient 
to  garrison,  but  not  to  protect  it  fnlly  against  the  enemy,  Rome 
was  turned  into  a  fortress,  her  amphitheatres,  mausoleums,  and 
surviving  temples  were  converted  into  strong  holds,  and  their  splen* 
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did  furniture  and  costly  decorations  employed,  as  they  present- 
ed themselves,  for  means  of  defence  or  annoyance.  In  the  course 
of  this  most  destructive  war,  Rome  was  five  times  taken,  many  of 
her  edifices  were  demolished,  not  by  the  hostile  rage  of  the  Goths^ 
but  by  the  military  prudence  of  Belisarius ;  her  streets  were  un- 
peopled by  the  sword  and  by  pestilence,  the  titles  of  her  magis-* 
trates  suppressed,  her  senate  dispersed,  and  her  honors  finally 
levelled  with  the  dust.  The  Exarchs  who  succeeded  Narses  in 
the  government  of  Italy,  were  more  attentive  to  their  own  inte- 
rests than  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country ;  and  residing  at 
Ravenna  then  an  almost  impregnable  fortress,  abandoned  Rome 
to  her  own  resources,  and  her  edifices  to  the  care  of  the  citizens, 
or  rather  to  their  own  solidity.  The  misery  and  humiliation  of 
Rome  lasted  near  three  hundred  years ;  that  is,  from  the  invasion 
of  Italy,  or  rather  the  taking  of  Rome  by  Belisarius  in  the  year 
536,  to  the  coronation  of  Charlemagne  in  800* 

During  the  disastrous  interval  which  elapsed  between  these 
eras,  Rome  was  oppressed  by  the  Exarchs,  threatened  by  the 
Lombards,  wasted  by  pestilence,  and  visited  at  once  by  all  the 
plagues  employed  to  chastise  guilty  nations.  The  few  sur- 
viving Romans  who  remained  to  lament  the  ruin  of  their  coun- 
try, and  like  si>ectres  glide  about  its  abandoned  streets,  now 
turned  into  the  sepulchres  of  the  inhabitants^  had  too  much 
employment  in  finding  the  means  of  supporting  their  miserable 
existence  to  think  of  repairing  or  maintaining  the  vast  edifices 
raised  in  prosperous  times.  During  so  many  ages  of  war  and 
despair,  of  public  and  private  dejection,  how  extensive  must 
have  been  the  ravages  of  desolation!  how  many  pillars  mu&t 
have  fallen  from  their  bases !  how  many  temples  sunk  under  their 
own  weight!  how  many  lofly  fabrics  subsided  in  the  dusti  Evca 
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after  these  ages  of  war,  when  Rome  became  the  head  of  a  new 
empire,  and  the  kings  and  princes  of  the  western  world  listened 
with  respect  to  the  oracles  of  her  Pontiff;  when  some  share  of 
opulence  probably  accompanied  her  reviving  dignity,  and  Em- 
perors and  sovereigns  hastened  to  enrich  her  sanctuaries  with 
their  gifts, — yet  no  re-animating  ray  visited  the  pompous  ruins 
spread  over  her  hills,  where  the  taste  and  spirit  of  her  an- 
cestors still  slumbered  undisturbed,  and  temples;  curiae,  and 
forums,  whose  names  and  destination  had  long  been  forgotten, 
were  left  tottering  in  decay,  or  extended  in  heaps  on  the  earth. 
A  transient  gleam  of  prosperity  is  not  sufficient ;  a  long  season 
of  tranquillity  and  encouragement  is  requisite  to  call  forth  and 
mature  the  varied  powers  of  the  mind  that  produce  taste  and 
enterprise.  But  Rome  was  fer  from  enjoying  this  tranquillity ; 
threatened  sometimes  by  the  Greeks,  and  sometimes  by  the  Sa- 
racens; alternately  oppressed  by  her  barbarian  Emperors,  and 
disturbed  by  her  factious  nobles;  and  at  last  convulsed  by  the 
unnatural  contests  between  her  Emperors  and  her  Pontiffs,  she 
assumed  by  turns  the  appearance  of  a  fortress  besieged  or 
taken;  her  edifices,  sacred  and  profane,  ancient  and  modem, 
were  demolished  without  distinction,  and  her  streets  and  churches 
were  strewed  with  the  bodies  of  her  inhabitants. 

To  these  bloody  divisions  succeeded  the  absence  of  the  Popes, 
and  their  very  impolitic  residence  at  Avignon,  at  a  distance  from 
the  seat  of  tiieir  spiritual  authority  and  temporal  dominion, 
wiiich  in  the  mean  time  was  abandoned  to  the  intrigues  of  a  do^ 
mineering  nobility,  and  the  insurrections  of  a  factious  populace. 
During  this  period,  the  reign  of  anarchy,  the  few  monuments  of 
antiquity  that  remained  were  turned  into  forts  and  castles,  and 
disfigured  with  towere  and  Gothic  battlements ;  the  country  was 
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overrun  with  banditti,  and  the  city  itsdf  convulsed  and  defiled 
with  perpetual  scenes  of  violence  and  bloodshed.  At  length  the 
Pontiff  returned  to  his  See;  and  after  some  struggles  a  regular 
government  was  established.  Sixtus  Quintus,  a  wise  but  arbitrary 
prince,  suppressed  anarchy :  the  arts  began  to  revive,  architec- 
ture was  restored,  a  Leo  rose,  and  Rome,  even  ancient  Rome, 
might  have  expected  the  restoration  of  her  magnificence  and 
the  return  of  her  Augustan  glory.  But  such  an  expectation 
would  have  been  ill-founded ;  the  restoration  of  the  arts  itself, 
while  it  contributed  to  the  splendor  of  modem  Rome,  was  the 
last  blow  that  fate  gave  to  the  magnificence  of  the  ancient  city. 
While  new  temples  and  new  palaces  arose,  the  remains  of  an- 
cient edifices  disappeared ;  and  posterity  still  laments  that  the 
Perizonium  was  demolished,  the  Coliseum  deformed,  and  the 
Pantheon  plundered,  to  supply  materials  or  ornaments  for  the 
Farnesian  and  Barbarini  palaces,  and  the  new  Basilica  of  St. 
Peter.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  the  man  of  taste  and  the  lover 
of  antiquity,  as  Gibbon  justly  observes,  will,  perhaps,  pardon 
the  theft;  as  it  contributed  to  the  triumph  of  modem  genius^ 
and  the  decoration  of  the  noblest  edifice  that  human  art  has 
ever  erected.  But  to  plunder  the  venerable  monuments  of  Im^ 
perial  greatness,  in  order  to  deck  the  mansions  of  two  upstart 
families,  was  a  sacrilege ;  and,  as  such,  justly  reprobated  by  the 
satirical  lampoons  of  the  indignant  Romans. 

We  have  now,  I  think,  enumerated  the  principal  causes  of 
the  destruction  of  Rome,  very  different  from  those  assigned  by 
the  poet;  and  if  tp  the  neglect  of  Emperors,  the  indifference  of 
magistrates,  the  rapacity  of  individuals,  the  rage  of  contesting 
facticms,  and  the  empoverishment  of  the  city,  we  add,  the  silent 
stroke  of  mouldering  Time,  we  shall  have  the  list  of  destruction  QQBOr 
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plete.  The  few  edifices  diat  still  survive^  owe  their  existence  either 
to  the  protecting  hand  of  religion  that  warded  off,  or  to  their  own 
solidity  which  defied,  the  blow  levelled  at  their  majestic  forms 
bj  age  or  indifiereoce.  Some  instances  of  the  former  have 
already  been  given ;  of  the  latter,  besides  the  tombs  of  Cestius 
and  Metella,  the  colwnns  of  Trajan  and  Antoninus  stand  most 
magnificent  examples*  These  superb  columns  are  of  the  same 
materials,  the  finest  white  marble,  of  nearly  the  same  hei^t, 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  and  of  the  same  decora^ 
tions;  a  series  of  sculpture,  winding  in  a  spiral  line  from 
the  base  to  Hm  capital,  representing  the  wars  and  triumphs  oi 
the  two  Emperors*  They  formerly  supported  each  a  colossal 
statue  of  Trajan  and  Antoninus ;  these  have  long  since  disap« 
peared,  while  St.  Peter  and  St  Paul  have  been  substituted  in 
their  stead,  thou^  very  improperly,  as  the  Uoody  scenes  and 
profine  sacrifices  pourtrayed  oti  the  shafts  beneath,  are  ilU 
adapted  to  the  character  and  pacific  virtues  o£  these  Apostles* 
However,  notwithstanding  the  impropriety  of  the  situation,  the 
picturesque  effect  is  the  same,  espedoHy  a&  the  modern  statues 
are  probably  of  tiie  same  si^e,  and  if  we  may  judge  by  medals^ 
placed  in  the  same  attitude  as  the  ancient. 


*  *  • 


To  the  questicm  whioh  I  have  here  attempted  to  answer,  onci 
more  may  be  added.  It  tnay  be  asked,  whaA  is  now  become 
of  the  rich  materials,  the  bronze,  the  marbles  employed  in  the 
statues,  pillars,  and  decorations,  of  this  vast  scene  of  grandeur? 
The  iNXHize  has  always  heett  an  object  of  plunder,  or  of  theft, 
and  of  course  equally  coveted  by  the  rapacious  barbarians,  and 
the  impoverished  Ronians.  It  was,  therefore,  diligently  sou^t 
for,  and  consequently  soon  disappeared.  Besides,  though  em- 
ployed with  profusion,  and  even  with  prodigality,  yet  its  sum 
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total  was  definite  and  easily  exhaustible^  particularly  when  every 
research  was  made  to  discover,  and  every  method  used  to  obtain 
it.  The  quantity  of  granite  and  marble  that  decorated  ancient 
Rome  is  almost  incalculable.  If  we  may  be  allowed  to  jud^ 
by  the  marble  plan  which  I  have  alluded  to  more  than 
once,  we  should  be  inclined  to  imagine  that  its  streets  were 
lined  with  porticos,  and  formed  an  endless  succession  of  colon* 
nades.  The  shafts  of  the  pillars  were  generally  formed  of  one 
single  piece  or  block,  whatsoever  their  height  mi^t  have  been^ 
an  advantage  equally  calculated  to  secure  them  against  the 
influence  of  time,  and  the  attacks  of  wanton  destruction.  Of 
statues,  if  we  may  believe  the  elder  Pliny,  the  number  wat 
equal  to  that  of  inhabitants,  and  seemsi  i|i  fact,  to  have  been 
sufficient  not  only  to  fill  the  temples,  basilicie,  and  curise^  but 
to  crowd  the  streets,  and  almost  people  the  porticos  and  puUic 
walks.  These  statues,  when  of  marble,  fortunately  for  theif 
duration,  were  behdd  by  all  parties  with  indifference;  and  when 
not  immediately  within  the  verge  of  warlike  operations,  alk)wed 
to  stand  undisturbed  on  thdr  pedestals,  or  &U  unsupported  and 
forgotten  into  the  mass  of  rubbish  around  them.  That  this  was 
the  case  we  may  conclude,  from  the  places  where  several  beau- 
tiful statues  were  found,  such  as  the  baths  of  Titus  and  Cara- 
calla,  where  they  stood  for  ages  exposed  to  depredation,  and 
were  only  concealed  in  latter  times  by  the  fall  cmT  the  buikliiigt 
around  them.  The  pillars  met  with  a  different  fate;  some  were 
conveyed  by  the  Exarchs  to  Ravenna,  others  transported  by 
Charlemagne  beyond  the  Alps,  and  thousands  have  beenem^ 
ployed  in  the  churches  and  palaces  of  the  modem  city.  In 
reality,  ancient  Rome  has  been  for  twelve  centuries  a  quarry 
ever  open  and  never  exhausted ;  and  the  stranger,  as  he  wanders 
through  the  streets  of  the  modem  city,  is  astoni^ed  to  see. 
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sometimes  thrown  neglected  into  comers,  and  often  collected 
round  the  shops,  or  in  the  yards  of  stone-cutters,  shaft;s,  capi- 
tals, parts  of  broken  cornices,  and,  in  short,  blocks  of  the 
finest  marbles,  all  dug  out  of  the  ruins  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  waste  and  havoc  of  these  materials, 
made  in  the  manner  I  have  described,  and  by  the  causes  I  have 
enumerated,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  far  greater  portion 
still  remains  buried  amidst  the  ruins,  or  entombed  under  the 
edifices  of  the  modem  city.  The  columns  carried  away  to 
ornament  other  cities,  bear  a  small  proportion  to  the  numbers 
left  behind,  and  of  these  latter,  the  number  employed  in  the 
decorations  of  buildings  now  existing,  will  appear  a  very  slight 
deduction  from  the  remains  of  ancient  magnificence,  when  we 
consid^  that  the  great  churches  at  Rome,*  that  is,  all  the 
buildings  where  there  is  any  display  of  pillars  or  marbles,  were 
erected  in  the  days  of  Roman  glory,  before  the  invasion  of  Italy, 
and  the  wars  of  the  Goths.  Their  ornaments,  therefore,  were 
not  drawn  from  the  mins  of  ancient  Rome :  they  are  monmnents 
of  its  glory,  but  have  not  shared  its  plunder. 

The  elevation  of  the  ground  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  city, 
amoimting  in  general,  to  the  height  of  from  fourteen  to  twenty 
feet,  and  the  many  little  hills,  which  have  risen  in  various  parts 
of  the  Campus  Martins,  especially  on  the  sites  of  theatres  and 
baths,  and  other  extensive  buildings,  sufficiently  shew  what  a 
mass  of  ruin  lies  extended  below.  In  fact,  few  excavations  have 
been  made  in  this  artificial  soil,  without  terminating  in  some 


♦  St  Peter's  excepted. 
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interesting  discovery;  and  it  has  frequently  happened,  that  in 
ginkifig  a  well,  or  op^iing  the  foundations  of  a  private  house, 
the  masons  have  been  stopped  by  the  interposing  bulk  of  a 
pillar  or  an  obelisk.  One  of  the  latter  was  discovered  thrice, 
and  as  often  buried  again  in  rubbishy  before  it  was  raised  by 
Benedict  XIV.  The  pavemdat  of  the  Forum  is  well  known  to 
exist  about  fourtieen  feet  under  the  present  level/  and  several  of 
the  thermae  r^nain  stiQ'utopened.  The  porliico  of  Trajan  lies 
near  twenty  feet  under  the  foundations  of  churches  and  con- 
vents. What  treasures  of  art  may  not  be  contained  in  these 
mines,  hitherto  unexplored !  What  beautiful  forms  of  sculp- 
ture and  architecture  may  still  sluinber  in  this  inunense  ceme- 
tery of  ancient  magnificence  I  Should  the  Roman  government, 
when  the  present  convulsions  shall  have  subsided  into  tran- 
quillity, acquire  energy  and  means  adequate  to  such  an  under- 
taking, it  may  perhaps  turn  its  attention  to  an  object  so  worthy 
of  it,  and  the  classic  traveller  may  entertain  the  fond  hope,  that 
the  veil  which  has  so  long  concealed  the  beauties  of  the  ancient 
city,  may  be,  in  part,  removed,  and  some  grand  features  of 
Roman  magnificence  once  more  exposed  to  view.  At  least  the 
materials  of  many  a  noble  struct\u*e  may  reappear,  many  a 
long  fallen  column  he  taught  again  to  seek  the  skies^  and  many 
a  god,  and  many  a  hero,  emerge  from  darkness,  once  more 
ascend  their  lofty  pedestals,  and  challenge  the  admiration 
of  fixture  generations.  But  when  these  pleasing  hopes  may  be 
realized,  it  is  difficult  to  detennine.  Rome  and  all  Italy  crouch 
under  the  iron  sway  of  the  First  Consul ;  how  he  intends  to 
model  her  various  governments,  and  on  whom  he  may  hereafter 
bestow  her  coronets,  crowns,  and  liaras,  is  a  secret  confined  to 
his  own  bosom :  in  the  mean  time,  public  confidence  languishes, 
every  grand  undeHaking  is  suspended,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to 
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squander  away  exp^ce  and  labour  in  recovmng  statues  and 
marbles,  which  may  be  instantly  ordered  to  Paris,  to  grace  the 
palace  of  the  Tuilieries,  or  enrich  the  galleries  of  the  liouvr^. 
The  genius  of  the  ancient  city  must  still  brood  in  darkness  orer 
her  ruins,  and  wait  the  happy  day,  if  such  a  day  be  ever  destined 
to  shine  on  Italy,  when  the  invaders  may  be  once  more  driven 
beycoid  the  Alps,  aU  barbarian  iisfluence  be  removed,  aind 
the  taients  and  abihties  of  the  couatry  left  to  act  with  all  their 
native  eneigy.* 


*  A  medal  was  found  not  long  ago,  I  think  near  the  Capitol,  lyith  the  form  of  a 
herd  crofrned  iHA  hmrel,  extending  a  sword,  with  the  inscription,  ^^  Adsertori 
libttlfttiB,'*  oa  oM  side)  and  AoKie  seated,  with  «lM»  nisori^pttoa,  *<  Roaia  remirges^*' 
on  the  revere.    )ft^  Italy  ere  long  btve  causf^  to  strike  a  swilv  pnedaL 
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MODERN  ROME. 

PALAGBS.  ^ 

^^^^  ■  '       »  • 

jThB  mfvtom  cit(jr;  «s  tb^j  reader  muat  htve  alrjeiady;  ob«enK>d» 
pO80€!S0e»  laany  feiatuEes:  o£  ancaent  Rome.  The  aame  loadft 
lead  to  her  gfttes  from  the  extremitiea  c^'  Italy — the  same 
aqueducts  pour  the  iianie  stneams  into  her  fountakit — the  suae 
gseaA  duurches.  that, received  the  masters  of  the  world  mider  the 
Elaviao  and  Theodo«aa  lines*  iurei  still  dpeii  to  their  deseeikdants 
•r— and  the  ^me  venerablei  !v?alls- that  .^ftdoeed  so  many  temples 
and  palaces,  in  thereiglk ofu^Urohaoy still v lift  their  aatiqiie  toi^«X8 
$irottnd  the  same  cixcumferenceb  <  Within  thtt  curouml^enee,  Mb* 
deni  Edme  Ue$>eKtQDded,  principctlfy  on*the  plaiaiy  and  scaltored 
tbini^  oiver  the  hilbi  bordemdi  li^  tUla%  gardens^  and  vineyards. 
Its  po^olaliott  aanomited  to  one  hiuidffed  and  ei^ty»  or  p^haps* 
twohundredthaimokdAOulapteviolM  to  theFiench  invasion,  whi<di« 
by  empoveidahii^  the>eo«uti7y' and  aevedoig  from  the  cdpkal.oiie 
of  its  richest  [MBOvinoa^  is  said  to  have  dinudished  the  mwaber  o£ 
inhabitants  by  twenty,  or  even  thirty  thousand.    The  \streets 
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are  well  built  and  well  paved,  narrower,  in  general,  than  those 
in  London,  and  wider  than  those  in  Paris ;  but  as  the  houses  are 
not  too  high,  they  are  light  and  airy,  often  very  long  and 
straight,  and  not  unfrequently  terminating  with  an  obelisk,  a 
fountain,  or  a  church.  Such  are  the  three  streets  which  diverge 
from  the  Porta,  or  rather  Piazza  del  Popolo ;  the  Corso,  anciently 
the  Via  Lata,  terminating  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol ;  the  Strada 
del  Babuino,  ending  in  the  Piazza'  de  Espagna,  and  the  Strada 
de  Ripetta,  anciently  the  Via  Populi,  leading  to  the  Tiber,  not 
to  speak  of  the  Strada  Giulia,  Strada  della  Longara,  and 
many  others. 


/  <- 


The  houses  are  of  stone,  but  plastered,  w^  at  Vienna,  Berlin, 
and  other  transalpine  cities ;  the  plaster,  or  rather  stucco,  is  ex- 
tremely hard,  and  in  a  climate  so  dry  may  equal  stone  in  soli- 
dity  and  duration.  Hence  its  g£^neral>use  in  Italy,  and  its  reputa- 
tion even  iamong  the  ancientsi  who  employ^  it  not  only  in  ordi- 
nary buildinjgj^,  but  even  sometimes  in  porticos  and  temples,  as 
we  find  in  the  temple  <rf  Fortuna  ViriKs  at  Rome,  supposed  by 
mtoy  to  '  be  a  remnant  of  the  Jlejpublican  J  C45a,<  though  more 
probably  eteifctedl,  or  rather  tebttiltj  in  the  Augustab  age.  To 
us,  stucco,  however  exc^Mentinit&lciiid^  seems  only  a  bad  imi- 
tation <^'0t6ne,  and  convey^'  a^h  ddea  of  povcaty  incompatible 
with  grandeur  or  beauty.  Before  i  enter  into  details,  I  shall 
premisie,  in  order  to  give  th0  ne^defi^^  gehentl  idea  of  ^Mbdent^ 
Rome,  that  it  contains  foity^^ix  squares,  iivie  monumental  pillatisy 
ten  obelisks,  thirteen  fbuntaiifds,  twexitifAwcp^ )  nvawoleums,  prte 
hundred'  and  My  palacete^^  aind  /  thI[efe^bittldTed  attd  ^  fort^^si* 
churcbesil  Of  these  objects  bost  (^lifft^  soni^  peiMliar  'fixture, 
some  appropriate  beauiyy  4o  'attrac^t:^!  jd»HaMei)tion    of  the 
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SQUARES. 

Of  the  squares,  the  most  remarkable  for  its  extent,  is  thePiazzo 
Navona,  which  graduaUy  rose  on  the  ruins  of  the  Circus  Agonalis. 
It  is  adorned  by  the  handsome  church  of  S.  Agnes,  and  refreshed 
by  three  fountains,  decorated  with  statues.  One  of  these  foun- 
tains (that  in  the  middle  of  the  square)  is  much  admired.  It  was 
designed  and  erected  by  Bernini :  four  figures,  representing  four 
rivers,  recline  on  a  vast  rock ;  on  its  top  stands  an  'Egyptian  obe* 
lisk ;  from  its  hollow  sides  rushes  a  perpetual  stream.  These  three 
fountains  are  so  managed  during  the  heats  of  August,  as  to  inun* 
date  the  whole  square  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  and  afford  a 
new  and  refreshing  exhibition  to  the  Roman  gentry,  who  jparade 
along  in  their  carriages,  and  to  the  common  people,  who  collect 
around  in  crowds,  to  behold  the  brilliant  and  etilivening  scene.    , 

The  Piazza  d'Espagna,  so  called,  from  the  palace  of  the  Spanish 
embassy,  is  large,  supplied  by  a  fountain,  and  adorned  with  seve^ 
ral  handsome  buildings,  but  particularly  by  the  noble  flight  of 
marble  steps  that  ascends  from  it  to  the  obelisk,  churchy  and 
square,  Delia  Trinita  di'  Monti.  From  the  balustrade  that  ter*-- 
minates  this  staircase  above,  and  borders  the  lattet  square,  and 
indeed  from  the  square  itself,  which  runs  along  the  brow  of  the 
Pincian  hill,  there  opens  a  delightful  view  of  Rome,  Montd 
Mario,  and  the  Janiculum. 

Of  the  Piazza  Colonna  I  have  already  spoken ;  that  of  Monte 
Citorio  communicates  with  it.  This  square  is  extremely  beau- 
tiful. Its  principal  ornament  is  the  Curia  Innocenziana,  a 
palace  erected  by  Innocent  XII.  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
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courts  of  justice,  and  the  offices  belonging  to  them.    Its  magni* 
tude,  materials,  and  architecture,  are  equally  admired. 

OBELISKS. 

Opposite  the  grand  entrance  of  the  Curia,  stands  an  Egyptian 
obelisk,  remarkable  for  its  antiquity,  its  workmanship,  and  its 
destination.  It  is  said  to  have  been  erected  by  Sesostris  at  Helio- 
pohs;  it  is  covered,  where  not  damaged,  with  hieroglyphics,  exe- 
cuted with  uncommon  neatness,  and  was  employed  by  Augustus 
as  a  gnomon,  to  an  immense  dial  formed  by  his  direction,  in 
the  Campus  Martins.  After  having  been  overturned,  shattered, 
and  buried  in  the  .ruins,  it  was  discovered  repeatedly,  and  as 
often  neglected  and  forgotten,  till  Benedict  XIV.  rescued  it 
from  oblivion,  and  the  late  Pope,  Pius  VI.  repaired  and  placed 
it  in  its  present  situation.  It  is.  the  third  obelisk  which  that 
pontiff  had  the  satisfaction  of  re-erecting,  to  the  great  ornament 
and  glory  of  the  city.  In  fact,  these  obelisks  are  peculiar  to 
Rome,  and  seem  to  form  ornaments  singularly  appropriate,  as 
they  connect  its  present  beauty  with  its  ancient  power  and 
magnificence.  When  we  recollect  that  their  antiquity  precedes 
the  origin  of  regular  history,  and  disappears  in  the  obscurity  of 
thp  fabulous  ages,  that  they  are  of  Egyptian  workmanship,  the 
trophies,  and  perhaps  the  records  of  her  ancient  monarchs,  we 
cannot  but  look  upon  them  as  so  many  acknowledgments  and 
testimonials  of  her  submission  and  homage,  to  the  mistress  of 
the  Universe.  When  we  are  informed,  that  whatever  their 
elevation  or  magnitude  may  be,  they  are  of  one  solid  block  of 
granite,  and  yet  have  been  transported  over  many  hundred 
miles  of  laud  or  sea,  we  are  astonished  at  the  combination  of 
skill  and  boldness,  that* marks  such  an  undertaking,  and  sur- 
passes the  powers  of  modern  art,  though  apparently  so  much 
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improved  in  mechanical  operations.     It  is  then  particularly 
incumbent  on  the  sovereign  to  preserve  and  to  recover  as  many 
as  possible  of  these  illustrious  monuments  of  Egyptian  skill  and 
Roman  majesty.      How  many  obelisks  adorned    the   city   in 
imciait  times,  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine*    Some  confine 
Uie  number  to  sixteen;    I  should  be  inclined  to  enlarge  it. 
However;  if  there  were  no  more,  more  than  one-half  have  been 
restored^  dis  ten  now  stand   in    different  squares  of  the  city. 
Another,  which  has  been  too  much  shattered  in  its  fall,  for  re- 
erection,  was  employed  in  the  reparation  of  that  which  stands 
in   the  Piazza  del  Monte  Citorio.     It  is  probable  that  others 
may  hereafter  be  discovered  in  the  nei^bourhood  of  an  Im« 
penal  sepulchre,   or  amidst    the  ruins  of  a  circus;    in   the 
decoration  of  which  edifices  they  seem  to  have  been  principally 
employed.     The  most  remarkable  of  the  obehsks  are,  that  in 
the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  that  in  the  centre  of  the  colonnade  of 
S.  Peter's,  and  that  which  stands  in  the  square  of  St.  John. 
The  one  before  S.  Peter's  stood  in  the  circius  of  Nero,  that  is, 
a  few  hundred  paces  from  its  present  site,  and  was  removed 
from  the  side  to  the  front  of  the  church,  by  Sixtus  Quintus.     It 
is  a  single  piece  of  granite,  about  eighty  feet  in  length,  and  with 
its  pedestal,  and  the  cross  that  tops  it,  rises  to  the  height  of  an 
hundred  and  thirty-six  feet.    The  two  others  anciently  adorned 
the  Circus  Maximus,  and  were  thence  transported  by  the  above- 
mentioned  spirited  pontifflf  to  their  present  situations.    That  in 
the  Piazza  del  Popolo  is  ninety  feet  in  height,  including  its 
cross  and  pedestal.     That  erected  near  St.  John  Lateran  is  the 
highest  of  the  obelisks,  and  including  the  omamenta  of  the 
fountain,  on  which,  as  on  a  pedestal,  it  reposes,  it  \\m  an  eleva- 
tion of  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifly  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
pavement.    The  moniunent  in  London  surpasses  the  obelisks 
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in  elevation,  brut  its  fihaft  is  riot  i»  single  pmOy  tibr  id  it  d^ 
Egyptian  granite,  tat  k  it  i&sc^ribed  irith  hiero^ypfalc^ 

FOUNTAINS. 

Fram  tbe  obelisks  we  pas»  to  the  focftitaitM^  because  thisy  are 
gena:allj  empldjed  in  the  ditooration  of  the  imme  squares^  and 
maa^tkaeA  united^  as  ifa  the  PiassB  Navonn,  and  at  St.  Jo^ 
Laieran^  to  set  each  other  off  to  mobe  {advantage.  Thr^e  oitly 
of  the  aiicitot  aqiieducts  now  remaih  to  &up|>ly  kwddem  Aom^t 
ahd  yet  subh  is  the  qudhtity  they  convey^  aiiid  tk»  pure  the 
sowees  whence  they  t^riVe  it v  that  no  eity  ctUi  hOMtof  ^udi 
a  p^olasioH  of  dear  aAd  salubrious  waier^  Artificial  IbuntaiM) 
in  general,  are  little  Better  than  ohianiieated  ]pum{>s^,  wMdi  soffie^ 
times  squirt .  out  a  scanty  thread  of  wat^r,  and  dometimee  idistU 
only  a  few  drops  into  a  muddy  baiSOn  bdbW<  Those  on  a 
greater  scaler  ndw  and  tben^  throW-up  a  bohimn,  oi  pout  a 
torireht,  ^s  occasiQtt  may  require^  oA  certain  state  days^  or  £<» 
tbe  ankUsement  bf  iiome  distinguished  personage;  and  then  sub- 
side tin  a  fresh  supply  tables  them  to  renew  the  elhibition. 
Such  arey  ih  genei-al^  the  fountidns  a^  c^isciades  that  adorn 
{Public  walks  a^d  palace  gardens,  and  s%idi  the  so  i^uch  cele*- 

brated  Water-wUrkfi  iof  St.  Glond^  MutMi  and  t^e^sailles,  inren'- 

lio«s  which  can  be  cowsidered  only  as  ptetty  play  things,  <6al«- 
euiatisd,  Kke  a  t^eafrieal  decoration,  to  act  kh  occasional  parity 
and  fiij^nish  a  moMtkentary  amUseni^t,  but  too  insignificant  to  be 
hMroduced  into  the  trescnrts  of  the  p^bHc,  or  tbe  walks  6f  prinees, 
where  we  have  reason  to  expect  «)M  mag^cesice^  founded 
9k  nature  and  teaUty.  How  for  tte  oiacient  Romaws  aafnek 
tios  specias  of  magnificence,  we  miay  easily  j«d^,  wh^  we 
vonskHer  tihat  they  had^  nndo^MMedly^  iMilh  Ihe  taiit^  ahd  Chfe 
sAaileckas  i^qoftile  ^r  frt     tMe  «q«eiiweiB,  Ivluch  ^^ipptied 
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tiMstn  with  wateFf  eten  to  ptfodigaMty,  still  rcmam  striding  across 
vallies,  'peitietrxtiiig  moinitdins^  and  sweeping  over  trnmense 
plains,  till  they  meet  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  The  edi6ce  where 
they  united,  and  whence  they  separated  to  water  their  destined 
qmiters^  was  called  Gaatelluai,.  and  if  we  jtnay  judge  by. that 
which  i  retnains,  the  Porta  Maggiore,  was  generally  a  fabric  of 
greotiBbHdity  and  laaginfieence^  aaid^  as  ^qipeats  iroiii  the  ruins  of 
ooe  «Kseoirered  near  the  chutdi.  €£St  Ignatius,  auoetimes  caeMd 
wilii  diarble,  and  «iikirned  with  iiiarble  pilbra.  .  The  mimber  of 
tfacM  towels  anciently,  as  well  as  of  the  fimntains  springing  firom 
ihett,  miMt  bave  beeft  pirodigiQus,  as  Agrippa  aioiie,.if  we  noay 
beiiew«  PliAy,*  ensoted  oie  humhoi  and  thirty  of /die  former^ 
and  ofMtied  mm  boadred  and  five  of  the  latter^  and  mdaoMi 
CbMi  wish  three  hundred  brass  or  marble  skatuesi  Strabo  saya, 
that  dttch  a  qtMHrtity  of  water  was  iatrodnoed  into  the  dty^tkat 
whole  tipm^  seemed  to  iow  thnmgh  the  stnsets  smddDwatfie 
«0w«s^  6o  that  every  ho«»e  had  its  pipes  and  dsteras,  snfiicient 
to  fomish  a  copious  awl  perpetual  sappfy.  Tbe  modem  Bo- 
m^B,  though  inferior  in  numfbero  aftd  opulcMe  to  their 
AMMtDf*,  havt  shewn  eifaal4aBte  and  s^rit  an  this  respect,  aeod 
deserve  a  just  eulogium,  not  only  for  hairing  procimBd  ma  abdmiU 
ance  of  water,  but  for  the  splendid  and  truly  Imperial  style  in 
■which  it  tt'jMynred  fort^  i6r  jpkhtit  use  m  the  difieprmt  iqntft^ 
«f  the  dty.  Afanost  every  square  Imb  ito  fountaiiiK,  and  ahnott 
tftery  ibuBtain  has  wme  partaouiMitf  in  ks  aae,  ibrm,  or 
■ft^tration,  to  attract  atfeeotinHk  'Fbe  tlvee  prhiapal,  hoirerstt, 
n^  auffice  Id  gire  the  Toa4«  an  id«a  nf  Ifae  vaaety  and  bemiy 
^  sucft^  eAifi«^  especially  as  1  liaoe  already  deionbeA  one  4ir 
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twOy  and  may  hereafter  call  his  attention  to  others^  too  intimately 
connected  with  the  objects  around  them,  to  be  tcfken  as  de- 
tached pieces. 

The  Fontana  Felice,  in.  the  Piazze  dei  Termini  on  the  Vimiinal 
Mount,  deserves  to  be  mentioned  first,  because  first  erected; 
It  is  supplied  by  the  Aqua  Claudia,  drawn  irom.  the  Alban.or 
rather  Tusculan  hills,  and  conveyed  to  Rome  by  channels  under, 
and  aqueducts  above  ground ;  some  of  whidi  ieure  ancient,  some 
modem.  It  discharges  itself  through  a  rock  under. an  Ionic 
arcade,  built  of  white  stone,  and  cased  with  marble.  It  is 
adorned  by  several  gigantic  statues,  the  principal  of  whidi  re^ 
presents  Moses  striking  the  rock,  whence  the  water  issues.  On 
the  one  side,  Aaron  conducts  the  Isradites ;  on  the  other,  Gidecm 
leads  his  chosen  soldiers  to  the  brink  of  the  torrent:  below,  fqur 
lions,  two  of  marble  and  two  of  basajtes,  ornamented  with 
hieroglyphics,  hang  over  the  vast  bason  as  if  in  haste  to  slake 
their  thirst.  The  restoration  of  this  noble  fountain,  and  the  or- 
naments which  grace  it,  are  owing  to  the  spirit  of  Sixtus  Quin- 
tus,  and  now  it  bears  the  name  of  Aqua  Felice,  and  is.  suppo«e4 
to  be,  as  anciently,  peculiarly  wholesome. 

.Nearly  opposite,  but  beycmd.ithe  Tiber,  and  on  the  brow  of 
the  Janiculum,  rises  an  arcade  suppprted  by;  six  pillars  of  giu- 
nite.  Three  torrents,  rushing  iroai  the  sumipit  of  the  hill,  tum^ 
ble  through  the  three  principal  arches,  of  this  arcade,  and  fill  an 
inmiense  marble  bas<»i  with  the  puirest  water.  They  then  roll 
down  the  side  of  the  mountain,'  turn  several  mil^s  as  they  de- 
scend, and  supply  numberless  reservoirs  in  the  plain,  along  the 
sides  of  the  river,  and  even  beyond  it,  in  the  Campus  Martins. 
The  lofly  situation  of  thid  fountain  ibnders  it  a  conspicuous  ob- 
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ject  to  all  the  opposite  hills.  The  trees  that  line  its  sides,  and 
wave  to  tlie  eye  through  its  arches,  shed  an  unusual  beauty 
around  it ;  and  the  immense  bason  which  it  replenishes  gives  it 
the  appearance,  not  of  the  contrivance  of  human  ingenuity, 
but  alniost  the  creation  of  enchantment. 

4 

In  the  Piazza  di  Trevi  (in  Triviis)  on  a  rough,  vast,  and 
broken  rock,  rises  a  palace,  adorned  with  Corinthian  pilasters^ 
and  supported  in  the  centre  by  vast  Corinthian  pillars.     It  is 
ornamented  with  statues,  representing  the  salubrity  and  fertilias- 
ing  powers  of  the  waters,  while  the  beneficent  Naiad  herself 
holds  a '  conspicuous  place  ambng  them,  and  seems  to  behold 
with  cdmplacenciy  the  profusion  and  glory  of  her  springs.     In 
the  middle  of  the  edifice,  between  the  columns,  under  a  rich 
arch  stands  Neptune  on  his  •  car,  in  a  majestic,  aittitude,  as  if 
commanding  the  rocks  to  >  open  before,  and  the  waters  to  swell 
artiund  him.    Two  sea-horses,  conducted  by  two  Tritbns,  drag 
the  chariot  of  the  god,  and,  emerging  from  the  caverns  of  the 
rock,  shake  the  brine  from  their  manes,  while  the  obedient  waves 
burst  forth  in  torrents  on  all  sides,  roar  down  the  clefts  of  the 
crag,  and  form  a  sea  around  its  base.     In  the  heats  of  summer 
they  overflow  their  usual  limits,  fill  the  whole  marble  concavity 
round  the  fountain,  and  rise  to  a  level  with  the  square,  where, 
after  sun-set,  the  inhabitants  of  th^  neighbouring  streets  assem- 
ble to  ettj6y  the  united  freshness  of  the  waters  and  the  evening. 
Such  is  the  celebrated  Fontana  di  Trevi,  the  noblest  work  of  the 
kind  in  Rome,  and  probably  the  most  magnificent  fountain  m 
the  ilttiviirse.    The  bason  itself  is  of  white  marble,  aiid  the  vast 
enclosure  around  it  is  flagged  and  lined  with  marble  of  the  same 
color.     A  flight  of  steps  of  white  maible  leads  down  to  this 
basOh^^and  to  prevent  accidents,  a  chain,  supported  by  large 
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blocks  of  granite^  encloses  the  eKteripr  border.  I  know  tbat  the 
mrchitectural  part  of  1^  Eontmia  di  Trevi,  aad  ii>4eed  of  ib^ 
Aqva  Faola  and  Aqua  Felloe,  has  foe^i  sevanely  cxiticiced,  a^dt 
in  candcMT,  I  must  aoknowledget  that  the  critif^sca  is  in  xnanj 
respects  well  founded :  for  instance,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the 
elegance  and  lightness  of  the  Corinthian  or  Ionic  is  ill-adapted  to 
the  simplicity  of  a  fountain^  where  Doric  would  be  mcMre  appro- 
priatet  becauae  plamer  aad  mope  solid.   It  will  be  adoatted  »l»% 

» 

dial  these  edifices  are  brok^i  and  subdivided  into  too  many  little 
paxts,  a  process  in  arcJaditecturey  as  in  painting  and  poetry,  diar 
ttietiicaHy  <^pMite  to  ^leatness  and  sublimity.  In  fine,  it  cao^ 
tnot  be  denied*  i^tmt  the  wperstrucbire  is  in  aU  three  too  masiiFe 
for  the  <€krder»  and  too  much  lencumbered  with  coats  of  amis  and 
4>ther  supernumemry  decaralioos.  Yet,  notwithstanding  these 
£tults,  and  they  are  irat  inconsiderable,  whi^  the  spectator  sifis 
im'the  marble  border  of  the  baiKva,  aad  contemplates  the  elevap 
tion  o£  the  columns*  the  mainiitude  «f  the  edifices,  ^  richness 
of  tte  ^materiah^  the  woriananehip  of  the  statues,  and,  abovic 
sXlf  the  dduge  of  watero  .poured  round  him,  the  defects  are  lost 
in  the  beautk&t  .and  coitifiiam  subsides  in  admiration. 

Jin  ancaent  times  the  bodies  <«£  the  deceased  w«ce  deposited 
mriihout  the  walk,  >g(akeialfy  »bHig  the  iinost  freqwcaat^d  raaids, 
whfoe  their  la^ahR  wnose  lat  iDli^Als  and  ]iinder  vaxiQus,|c>ans» 
jhatded  by  cyfu^essesitod'^tJieriiuif^neal  p)^t8»  and  exhibiliedQn 
'boiCh  sides  a  Idng  And  j]aelaiidho|y  bocder  (^  socrovf  and  mor- 
iaAity,  £ew  ^ptoKuas  iw^ne  aU<>w0dithe^b(9»oriQf  beAqg>wied  in 
^  cifty  or  Caiepiis  iMakti«i|,  bnd  r>f  theifeinr  tombs  raised  .liiriXhin 
its  8]»aoe  <dumng  the  mefMihlic,  vone  only  remains  .in-  a  nairpw 
street,  the  Idbapetioidi  Clorei,xMai^>the.CqjH(QU9e,hiU.    :It,is.Qf  a 
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«oKd  but  simple  fona,  mid  iucnbed  with  thib  name  of  Caius 
Publioiuf  Bibulus,  and  as  thr  on)y  one  of  that  name  mentioQ- 
ed  in  histoiTf,  is  dbtingoisUed  by  no  brilliant  achievement,  but 
only  TCfpresented  as  a  popular  tribune^  it  is  difficult  to  discover 
the  reason  of  tiie  honorable  exception^  Under  the  Emperon, 
certain  illustrious  persons  unere  allowed  tombs  in  the  Campus 
Martiusy  or  its  neighboufbood^  and  these  monumental  edifices 
at  lei^h  sundled  intD  superb  matisokunis,  and  became  some  of 
the  most  majestic  omaments  of  the  city.  Of  these  the  two 
principal  were  the  sepulchres  of  Augustus  and  of  Adrian,  and 
although  both  belong  to  the  rmns  of  ancient  Rome,  and  have 
idreadj  been  alluded  to,  yet  as  they  still  ^rm,  even  in  their 
shattered  and  disfigured  state,  tiro  very  conspicuous  features  in 
iim  modem  city^  the  reader  may  expect  a  more  detailed 
description. 

The  best,  and  indeed  the  only  ancient  account  ctf  the  former 
monument,,  denominated  by  way  of  eminence  the  Mausoleum,  is 
given  by  Strabo,.  who  represents  it  as  a  pendent  garden,  mised  <m 
lofly  arches  of  white  stone,  planted  with  evergreen  shrubs,  and 
terminating  in  a  point  crowned  with  the  statue  of  Augustus. 
In  the  vault  beneadi,  lay  the  remains  of  the  Emperor  and  his 
family ;  at  the  entrance  stood  two  Egyptian  obeikiks ;  airound 
arose  aa  extensive  grove  cut  into  walks  and  alleys.  Of  this 
monmnent,  the  two-  inner  walls,  which  supported  the  whole 
■asSy  with  the  vast  vaults  under  which  reposed  the  imperial 
ashes  still  remains;  a  work  of  great  siae,.  soUdity,  and  elevah 
tion*  Hence  it  is  seen  aA  a  considerable  distance^  and  cot>- 
tinues  stitt  a  grand  and  most  striking  object.  The  platform  on 
the  top  was  ftnr  a  considerable  time,  employed  as  a  gardeny  and 
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covered,  as  originally ,  with  shrubs  and  flowers.  It  is  now  con^ 
verted  into  a  sort  of  amphitheatre,  and  surrounded  with  seat^ 
and  benches,  where  the  spectators  may  enjoy  in  safety  the 
favorite  amusement  of  bull-baiting.  We  attended  at  this  ex- 
hibition,  in  which  not  dogs  only,  but  men  act  as  assailants,  and 
we  thought  it,  although  conducted  with  as  much  precaution  and 
even  humanity  as  it  is  susceptible  of,  too  dangerous  to  amuse 
persons  not  accustomed  to  contemplate  hair-breadth  escapes. 
This  edifice  owes  its  preservation  to  its  solidity.  It  has  been 
stripped  of  its  marble  casing,  of  its  pilasters,  and  its  internal 
and  external  decorations ;  it  has  been  at  the  disposal  of  num- 
berless individuals,  and  is  still  I  believe  private  property. 
Such  a  monument,  after  having  escaped  so  many  chances  of 
ruin,  ought  not  to  be  neglected.  Government  should  purchase 
it,  should  disengage  it  from  the  petty  buildings  that  crowd 
around  it  and  conceal  its  form  and  magnitude;  should  case  it 
anew  with  Tiburtine  stone,  and  devote  it  under  some  form  or 
other  to  public  utility.  Thus,  some  portion  of  its  former  splendor 
might  be  restored,  and  its  future  existence  secured,  as  fsir  as 
human  foresight  can  extend  its  itafluence. 

The  Emperor  Adrian,  who  delighted  in  architecture  and  magni- 
ficence, determined  to  rival,  or  mofe  probably  to  surpass^  the 
splendor  of  Augustuses  tomb,  and  erected  a  mausoleum  which 
from  its  size  and  solidity  was  called  Moles  Adriani.  As  the 
Campus  Martins  was  already  crowded  with  tombs,  temples,  and 
theatres,  he  selected  for  its  site  a  spot  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  river,  at  the  foot  of  the  Vatican  Mount ;  where  on  a  vast 
quadrangular  platform  of  solid  stone,  he  raised  a  lofty  circular 
edifice,  surrounded  by  a  Corinthian  portico,  supported  by  forty-- 
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etgbt  pillars  of  a  beautiful  kiud  of  white  marble  tinged  with 
purple.     The  tholus  or  continuation  of  the  inner  wall,  formed 
a  second  storj  above,  adorned  with  Ionic  pilasters;   a  dome 
surmounted  by  a  cone  of  brass  crowned  the  whole  fabric^  and 
gave  to  it  the  appearance  of  a  vast  and  most  majestic  temple. 
To  increase  its  splendor,  four  statues  occupied  the  four  comers  of 
the  platform^  forty-eight  adorned  the  portico  and  occupied  the 
intervals  between  the  columns ;  an  equal  number  rose  above  the 
entablature,  and  a  proportional  series  occupied  the  niches  of 
the  second  story  between  the  pilasters.     It  is  superfluous  to 
observe  that  the  whole  fabric  was  cased  with  marble,  or  that 
the  statues  were  the  works  of  the  best  masters ;  and  it  is  al- 
most unnecessary  to  add,  that  this  monument  was  consid^*ed 
as  the  noblest  sepulchral  edifice  ever  erected,  and  one  of  the 
proudest  ornaments  of  Rome,  even  when  she  shone  in  qll  her 
imperial  magnificence.    Yet  the  date  of  its  glory  was  transitory; 
its  matchless  beauty  claimed  in  vain  the  attention  of  abient 
Emperors ;  the  genius  of  Adrian,  the  manes  of  the  virtuous 
Antonini,  names  so  dear  to  the  Roman  world,  pleaded  in  vain 
for  its  preservation.    The  hand  of  time  daily  defaced  its  orna- 
ments, the  zeal  of  Honorius  stripped  it  of  its  pillars,  and  the 
military  skill  of  Bdisarius  turned  it  into  a  temporary  fortress. 
The  necessity  of  such  a  protection  became,  from  this  period, 
daily  more  visible.     Threatened  first  by  the  Lombards,  then  by 
the  German  Emperors,  and  in  the  progress  of  time  by  its  own 
lawless  nobles,  the  government  saw  the  necessity  of  securing  a 
permanent  post,  and  found  none  more  defensible  by  situation 
and  by  structure  than  the  Molesi  Adriam^  which  commands  the 
river,  and  from  its  internal  solidity  might  defy  all  the  ancient 
means  of  assault.    The  parts  therefore  that  remain,  are  such  as 
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were  adapted  ta  tiiis  purpose ;  t^t  is^  part  of  its  basement  or 
platform^  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  central  circubi  buildings 
though  stripped  of  its  marbles,  its  piUars,  its  statues,  and  its^ 
Gcme.  The  marbles  disappeared  at  an  early  era,  having  been 
^nployed  in  other  buildings,  m  converted  into  lime  and  used  as 
mortar*  The  pillara  were  transported  to  St.  Paul's,  without  the 
gates,  and  still  adorn  its  nave ;  the  statues,  despised  io  a  bar-* 
barbus  age,  were  tumbled  to  the  ground,  wedged  into  the  wall, 
or  hurled  as  missile  weapons  against  the  assailants*  Some  few 
have  been  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood ;  the  greater  part 
may  possibly  still  lie  buried  amidst  the  ruins.  The  brazen  cone 
or'  pine-appte  stands  in  a  garden,  enclosed  in  one  of  the  sqfuarasp 
of  the  Vatican  palace;  and  the  sarcophagus,  in  which  the 
ashes  of  Adrian  were  deposited,  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  two  now 
placed  in  the  Corsini  chapel  of  St.  John  Lateran.  In  the 
coiUrse  of  time  various  bastioiM,  mmparts,  and  outworks,  have 
been  addled  to  the  original  building,  several  houses  for  soWiersr, 
provisions,  magazines,  &c.  are  raised  around^  and  some  '^ery 
considerable  edifices  containing  spaciom^  apartments^  erected 
in  the  solid  mass  of  the  sepirfchre  itself.  It  takes  its  present 
name,  Castel  S^  Angela^  from  its  destination  (for  it  is  in  feet 
the  citadel  of  Rome)  and  from  a  bronze  statue  of  an  angel  sCand^ 
ing  with  extended  wings,  on  its  summit. 

^  While  spelling  of  ^icse  superb  nrowumenti*  o#  ancient  mAgni- 
ficebce,  it  is  impossible  not  to  mention  the  Septizcmium  of  Sfevcy 
rus,  and  regret  its  destructiwt,  as  it  had  survived  the  disasters 
of  Rome,  and  suflfared  less  during  the  barbarous  ages  than  most 
other  public  edifices.  It  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatiiie  Mount, 
near  the  CHvns  Scauri,  that  is  opposite  Mount  C^us,  and'  the 
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spot  where  now  stands  Ae  convent  of  St  Gregory*  II  waS 
built  in  the  form  of  a  pynxiad  and  con^^ted  of  mxth  portieoK 
or  templeS)  supported  by  vatiinM  pinai*s  of  \)i6  flo^l  marbled) 
risbig  one  above  the  otiier  and  towering  to  a  prodigious  elev^ 
tion.  Three  stories  remained  en^e  ak  so  late  a  period  as  tbe 
reign  of  Sixtus  Quintus,  who  ordered  the  pillar*  to  be  donteyed 
to  St.  Peter^ft,  which  fa«  was  then  binklingy  dud  the  i^tnainlng 
part  of  the  stmctitre  to  be  demolished.  It  would  be  unjust  and 
ungrateftil  to  accuse  a  Pope^  to  whotn  t)ie  world  «we»  the  At>tab 
of  St.  Peter's,  of  want  of  taste  j  ©r  to  tospect  a  6of  ereigfl^  to 
whom  modern  Rome  is  indebted  for  half  ber  bftauty^  of  iadii^ 
ference  to  her  antiquities :  yet  we  cannot  but  lament  the  loss  of 
tlM!  Septi^oRiilm,  whi«b  had  TUSi^tciii^  ti^  ^^genoy  of  ^  nti^y 
destrnetive  causes^  and  whicbv  whether  mHif«  of  in  f^itte,  tdtnh 
hove  presented  a  most  aston'fshifig  display  «f  tirehite«fti#2(l  ^ii* 
dear.  Bot,  «1m!  all  the  otiomunents  of  E^nlan  £M(gflifieehcei 
sdl  the  resM^s  of  Oredon  faste^  so  de«r  td  ^e4trtist,  fhe^  bl^o** 
rian,  the  antiquary,  all  depend  on  the  will  of  an  arbitrary  tove« 
reign,  and  that  will  is  influenced  too  often  by  interest  or  vanity, 

by  a  nephew,  or  a  sycophant'  '  Is  » tiew  paiace  to  be  ti'edted 
for  ttie  tecttptioH  of  an  upetitrt  ftiiafly  ?  Th«  Coliseum  i^  Ai>ippe<l 
tot  furnish  mwterisilsv'  >  Does  m  fi^reigiy  HkitAs^r  wisb  to  adtkti  tiia 
bleat  wiHd  at  a.  nbvtbem  eMtle  wifih  anticf^^^  The  tetftfM  of 
TbteeoB  or  Minttrva  maU>  be>  diMhafitket^  an<l  the  woi-ks  of  ViA* 
dn»  OF  Pi-mitelev  Until  iroth  thb  slMi^^Kid  MtUti  Th&e  tk 
docrcfnt  Uncfe,  ■  > wrajipM  >  tp*  ih< '  the  i^^%kiui^  dutiei^  oi  hi^ 
ai^  and  stbtioh^:;should  kfften:  to  the  iu^e^Ohs  Of  aft  idter-' 
ested  nephew  is<  natutat,  and  lAiat  an  etrientid  despot  sbdiild  vtti-* 
devvafaK  the  masteri^teee^  of  Gi<eiiiab  ^t  ii  t&  be  eifpetifed, 
tbougb  in  both  casesi  ike  eoHsequeiwces  of  giigft  Wedtotes^  ^l^ 
nntthtoibe  hiuMstedy  boe  that  lite  IAinii»te#  «f  a^  naliOfir,  ^katsdl 
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for  its  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  its  veneration  for  the 
monuments  of  ancient  Greece,  should  have  been  the  prompter  and 
the  instrument  of  these  destructions  is  almost  incredible.  Such 
rapacity  is  a  crime  against  all  ages  and  all  generations ;  it  de- 
prives the  past  of  the  trophies  of  their  genius  and  the  title  deeds 
of  their  fame ;  the  present,  of  the  strongest  inducements  to  ex- 
ertion, the  noblest  exhibitions  that  curiosity  can  contemplate : 
the  future,  of  the  master-pieces  of  art,  the  modek  of  imitation. 
To  guard  against  the  repetition  of  such  depredations  is  tiie  wish 
of  every  man  of  genius,  the  duty  of  every  man  in  power,  and 
the  common  interest  of  every  civilized  nation. 

But  to  return. — Of  the  tomb  of  Cestius  I  have  afaready  spoken, 
and  of  some  without  the  walls  I  may  speak  hereafter.  At  pre- 
sent we  shall  pass  from  the  tombs  of  the  ancient  heroes  of  Rome 
to  the  palaces  of  her  modem  nobles,  which  now  rise  thidc 
around  them  on  all  sides,  and  almost  eclipse  their  faded 
splendor; 

In  the  first  place,  the  reader  must  observe,  that  the  appella* 
tion  of  palace  in  Rome,  and  indeed  in  all  the  towns  in  Italy,  is 
taken  in  a  much  more  extensive  sense  than  that  in  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  employ  it,  and  is  appUed  not  only  to  the  resi- 
dence of  the  sovereign,  but  to  the  mansions  of  the  rich  and  the 
noble  of  every  description.  It  follows  that  many  edifices  bear 
this  name,  which,  in  the  eyes  of  an  EngUshman,  would  scarcdy 
seem  to  deserve  it,  and  of  course  we  may  infer,  that  many 
among  the  palaces  of  Rome  do  not  perhaps  merit  the  trouble  of 
a  visit,  and  much  less  the  honor  of  a  description.  I  will  venture 
to  add,  that  the  far  greatest  part  of  these  mansions  are  less  remark- 
able for  their  external^  architecture^  than  for  their  size  and  inte- 
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rior  decorations ;  a  remark,  which  I  think  applicable  in  particu* 
lar  to  the  pontifical  palaces  of  the  Quirinal,  (Monte  Cavallo)  and 
the  Vatican.  The  external  walls  of  these  palaces  are  plastered, 
while  the  window  and  door  cases  with  the  angles  and  cornices 
only,  appear  to  be  of  stone.  Even  the  ornaments  of  the  most 
splendid,  such  as  the  Barberini,  Odescalchi,  and  Farnesi,  are 
confined  to  pilasters  or  half  pillars ;  a  mode  of  decoration,  rich 
indeed  and  pleasing  to  the  eye,  but  inferior  in  grandeur  to  the 
detached  column  and  pillared  portico.  Ornament,  it  is  true, 
must  be  subservient  to  utility,  and  in  streets  where  space  is 
wanting,  the  open  gallery  and  spacious  colonnade  must  be  re- 
signed, and  their  place  supplied  by  decorations  more  compact, 
although  less  stately.  However  the  extent  and  elevation  of  the 
principal  palaces  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  a  compensation 
for  the  absence  of  grand  architectural  ornaments,  as  they  unr 
dotibtedly  give  them  a  most  princely  and  magnificent  appearance. 
At  all  events  the  spacious  courts  and  porticos  within,  the  vast 
halls  and  lofty  apartments  with  the  pillars^  the  marbles,  the 
statues,  and  the  paintings  that  furnish  and  ad<Hii  them  in  such 
profusion,  place  the  Roman  palaces  on  a  level,  or  rather  raise 
them  far  above  the  royal  residences  of  the  most  powerful  princies 
beyond  the  Alps. 

Some  of  our  English  travellers  complain  of  a  want  of  neat- 
ness and  general  cleanliness  in  these  palaces.  This  com* 
plaint  may  probably  be  well  founded,  but  it  is  applicable  to 
most  of  the  palaces  on  the  continent  as  well  as  to  those  in 
Italy;  and  we  may  range  far  and  wide;  I  believe,  before  we 
discover  that  minilte"  9/^  perpetual  attention  to  cleanliness  in 
every  apartment,  and  every  article  of  furniture,  which  prevails 
in  every  mansion  in  England,  firom  the  palace  to  the  cottage^ 
and  forms  such  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  national  character^ 
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In  this  respeet  however  the  Romans  are  not  inferior  to  the  tR. 
babitante  of  Paris  or  Vieima,  nor  can  a  traveUw,  without 
fastidious  delicacy,  find  any  very  just  cause  of  complaint  It 
has  been  again  ol^^ted  to  Roman  palaoes»  that  their  magni- 
ficence is  confined  to  the  $tate  apartments,  while  the  FeroaHUAg 
roQms>  ereo  those  inhabited  by  the  family  itsdU^,  remain  unftuv 
nished,  neglected,  and  ocxnfortlesa.  To  this  it  may  be  answered, 
that  the  woocds  furniture  and  cotnfcHrt  convey  a  very  different 
meaning  in  northern  and  southern  cUmates :  in  the  fofmeir,  the 
object  is  to  retain  heat;  in  the  latter,  to  e^^clude  it:  the  pc«- 
oiutiona  taken  for  the  one  are  diametricaUy  oontmry  to  those 
employed  for  the  other;  and  the  carpeted  floor,  thet  aoft  sq£8^  the 
well  closed  dow,  and  the  blazing  &re,  so  esse&tial  to  the  comfort 
of  an  Eiiglishman,  excite  ideas  of  heat  ajeii  c^>pressiOa  m  the 
Bund  of  an  Italian,  who  dddghts  in  brick  or  marlpile  floof  8t^  cold 
seats,  windows,  and  doors,  that  permit  a  circulation  of  w;  anid 
dumaiea  Ibrmed  rather  to  ventilate  thaiA  to  warm  the  apartment. 
Damask  tapestry,  hangings,  paintings,  and  statsnes  are  it  is 
true  confined  in  Italy,  as  in  most  o^icr  countries,  to  the  state 
Fooms;  Init  the  oliier  parts  of  their  houscA  did  not  appear  to  mte 
neglecjtdd ;  and  I  think  I  have  seen  in  the  third  or  fourth  stories 
of  the  Braschi  and  Borghese  palaces,  ranges  of  apartments, 
fitted  up  in  a  manner  which  even  an  Englishman  would  call  neat 
and  almost  el^^ant.  Moreover,  several  palac^es  are  inhabited 
by  families  once  opnl^rt,  but  now  reduced,  and  consequently 
Huequa)  to  the  expence  of  keepdng  such  vaat  edifices  in  iiepaiJ!, 
and  of  supporting  the  magoifieence  of  many  princely  apartments. 
The  French  invasion  has  considGrablj  increased  the  number  of 
such  ddstressed  families,  and;  occasioned  the  degradation,  of 
many  a  noble  mansion;.  Thet  neglected  and  ruinous  appearances 
occasioned  by  such  causes  we  may  lament,,  but  cannot  censure. 
To  this  camse  of  dihpidatioa  we  may  add*  another,  perhaps  more 


effectual,  and^tha«  is^  thef  atoieiieer^ild  totals  i!tfdiffiil^d6'df  the 
proprietors.  It  is  a  misfortuiie  thaK.  sttirtte  of  tM  itiost  sm^B 
palaces  and  villas  in  Rome  belong  to  families,  now  raised  to 
soveifeign  poiirer.  TlrtW  tfte  FalttHz*  I^4hi«8e  » the  ^Wpert^  of 
the!  King  of  NaplM;  thttt  of  Medici,  of  the  Omid  tMle  of 
Tuscany.  Both  these  edifice*  hrfvte*  Aeao^ti^f  Beetf  plbld^rfed 
of  all  their  valuable  ornaments,  their  marbles,  their  statues,  their 
paintangs;  \fere  abandoned  fe>fhercate  of  a*fe#  BaJf^fltarvedf  ser- 
vaiit^,  and  are  nOM^  s(iar<ieljr  prtiSehNsd  fy6m[  failing  in^^iHiiri. 
The  furnituns  of  the  Medicean  pakit^  or  villa' was  cokiV^ed^tb 
Florencei  ttiat^  of  the  FaJmesiait'  fo  Na^e»;  and  they  fortxt  hi 
both  places  the  principal  <»mamen^  of  the  nsik^tive  colleelibttsl 
From  the  latter  were  taken  the  Hercules,  and  the  celebrated 
gfoupe  called  the  Toity  Famese;  front' the  former,  the  Vettuii  of 
Medicis,  I  need  mention  no  more,  ft  is  not  my  intention,  noi^ 
is  it  conformable  to  my  general  plan  to  describfe  in  detail,  the 
beauties  of  every  palace.  To  point  out  the  princip&l  features  of 
a  few  of  the  most  celebrated  edifices  of  this  kind,  Will  be  folly 
sufficient. 

The  Doria  palace  in  Hie  Cotso  presents  three*  vast  fronts; 
contains  a  spacious  court  adorned^  with  a  public  pottico  all 
around.  The  staircase  is  supported  by  eight  pillars  of  oriental 
granite,  and  conducts  to  a  magnificent  gallery  thttt  occujpies  the 
four  sides  of  the  square  court,  and^  witli  several  sulj6ining'  apart- 
ments, is  filled  with  pictures  of  the  highest  estimation^ 

The  Palazzo  Ruspoli  is  remarkable  for  its  staircase,  supposed' 
to  be  the  noblest  in  Rome.  It  ccmsistit  of  four  flights,  of  thirty 
steps  each;  each  step  consists  of  as  single  piece  of  marble  near 
ten  feet  long  and  more  than  t\m  broad :  it  is  Ad6med  with 
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antique  statues,  and  the  walls  of  two  noble  galleries,  to  which  it 
conducts,  are  covered  with  pictures. 

The  Orsini  palace  owes  the  elevation  which  renders  it  re* 
markable  to  the  theatre  of  Marcellus,  on  whose  foundation  stones 
and  collected  ruins  it  rises  as  on  a  lofty  eminence. 

The  Palazzo  Giustiniani  stands  on  Nero's  baths,  and  is 
adorned  with  a  profusion  of  statues  and  columns  extracted  from 
their  ruins.  This  qoll^tion,  once,  reported  to  contain  above 
fifteen  hundred,  antique  figures,  has  I  fear  been  much  dimi- 
nished since  the  commencesment  of  the  revolutionary  war. 

The  Palazzo  Altieri  is  a  detached  edifice  forming  a  square, 
and  presenting  four  fronts  all  set  off*  with  architectural  decora- 
tions. Two  courts,  a  handsome  portico,  and  several  noble 
apartments,  glowing  with  the  rich  tints  of  Claude  Lorrain,  em- 
bellish the  intCTior. 

The  fantastic  architecture  of  the  palace  of  Ciciaporcij  in  which 
Julio  Romano  seems  to  have  allowed  his  talent  to  amuse  itself  in 
singularity,  may  deserve  a  transiept  visit. 

The  residence  of  Christina  Queen  of  Sweden,  has  given  an 
additional  lustre  to  the  Corsini  palace,  remarkable  in  itself  for 
its  magnitude,  furniture,  gardens,  and  superb  library.  The 
library  with  the  vast  collection  of  prints  annexed  to  it,  is  said 
to  have  once  contained  w^ar  four  hundred  thotisand  volufnes. 
The  garden  nips  alpng  and  almost  reaches  the  summit  of  the 
Janiculum.  Both  the  library  and  thq  garden  are  open  to.  the 
public,  who  may  range  through  the  apartments  of  the  one;  and 
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as  they  wander  over  the  other,  enjoy  a  complete  view  of  Roitie 
extended  over  the  opposite  hills ;  a  view  as  classical  as  it  is  beau- 
tiful, becai»e  remarked  and  celebrated  in  classic  times. 

Juli  jugera  pauca  Martialis, 
Hortis  Hesperidum  beatiora, 
Longo  Janiculi  jugo  recumbunt. 
Lati  collibus  immment  recessus ; 
£t  planus  modico  tomore  vertex 
Coelo  perfruitur  sereniore : 
Et,  curvas  nebuld  tegente  valles, 
Solus  luce  nitet  peculiar! : 
Puris  leniter  admoventur  astris 
•  G^sae  culmina  delicata  villae. 
Hinc  septem  domiaos  videre  monies, 
£t  totam  licet  aestimare  Romam.       Martialy  lib.  ii.  ^.  XLii. 

Opposite  is  one  of  the  Famesian  palaces  which,  though  in 
the  middle  of  the  Strada  Lungara,  is  sometimes  called  Villa 
Famesiaha.  It  has  in  reisility  something  of  the  appearance  of 
a  villa^  as  its  gardens  are  extensive  and  border  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber.  The  interior,  though  unfurnished  and  neglected  (it 
belongs  to  the  King  of  Naples)  y^  still  interests,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  attract  the  curious  traveller,  till  the  splendid  scenes 
which  the  genius  of  Rafiaello  has  shed  on  the  walls  and  cielings 
shall  vanish,  and  the  Loves  and  Graces  that  now  smile  and 
sport  on  all  side6«  melt  away  and  lose  their  airy  forms  in  the 
damp  vapws  that  too  often  brood  around  them. 

« 

From  the  villa  we  naturally  pass  to  the  Palazzo  Famese 
This  edifice  occupies  one  side  of  a  handsome  square,  adorned 
with  two  fountains.  It  was  planned,  and  its  construction 
directed  by  the  best  architects,  and  principally  by  Michael 
Angelo:  its  apartnoents  were  painted  by  the  first  artists,  and 
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fibiefly  by  Doiit^cfaino  aod  AxmibaJ  dftraeci.  It  is  of  iia* 
jj^i^iise  ^1^  aad  ^ievation,  and  oti  the  ^whcJie  is  ^^onsidered  as  the 
noblest  palaoe  in  ^Rome.  Twelve  wassiw  piUaes  ^^  E^ptian 
granite  support  the  vestibule;  three  ranges  of  .arcades  rise 
one  above  the  other  round  a  spacious  court,  and  suites  of 
noble  apartments  open  at  each  door  and  follow  each  other 
in  endless  succession.  The  ^^yeUier  <;oi;iten\plat€|s^  so  much  mag- 
nificence with  surprize;  and  detight  but  ^e  learns  with  regret  that 
it  is  founded  upon  wanton  depredation:  the  Farnesian  palace 
shines  with  the  plundered  fragments  of  the  Coliseum. 

The  Palazzo  Costaguti,  indifiefeist  dn  every  other  respect^ 
has  the  walls  of  its  apartments  adorned  by  the  hands  of  the  first 
masters;  Albano,  Domenichino,  Guercino,  &c.  have  all  dis- 
f^ayed  «^ir  soAichleQs  qpow^rs  an  its  idecoraticowr  d«d  tKhus  given 
At  a  r€^uta4:ion  ito  <whAch  ito  fSize  and  arohitectune  eonld  ^evor 
jb^ve  fiMaad  it  Some  «h«re  m  a  wnilar  /advantage,  added  to  » 
iffust  ais^nitudfi,  f distinguishes  )the  Cabzso  Mattei. 

The  Pal^^o  Bor^iase  is  ja  sviperb  edifice  r^mackable  for  iAs 
^extent,  its  rpoiticosy  its  ^granifce  rcolunrns,  its  long  Butte  of  afAnt- 
linen ts,  its  paiifiitiQgs  aikd  antiques;  and ^stiU >more  distinguished 
A>y  a  pefrtaitt  'WQU*fSU{)|K>i:t6d  dooagmficence,  that  perratdes  every 
'pc^9  and  gives  the  whole  mansion,  fircon  the  ground  ifloor  to  the 
attic,  an  appearaaiMe  of  neatness,  order^  and  apuknee.  It  may 
be  added  with  justice,  that  the  illustrious  family  to  which  the 
palaee  bdoi^gs  has  been  lox^  asid  des^^edly  celebrated  for 
ftaat^  And  wagmfioenae,  directed  iby  order  nmd  i^ogiilarity.— 
"  .MfWEieant  «a  fata  iHepotes  Y' 

In  ^m  ^nttdHuariner  «f  ihe  I^aktmo  Spoda,  «l«nd0  the  msto- 
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bnated  statue  of  Pompej ;  at  tthe  rfoot  of  whi^h  C»aar  is  sup- 
j)osed  to  haveialleo.  Thebistory^of  this  statue  deserve  to  be 
insevted.  It  ^was  first  placed,  rduring  P.ompey's  life;,  in  the 
senate  house  which  he  had  erected ;  and  when  ithat  edifioe  was 
shut  up,  it  was  raised  by  order  of  Augustus,  on  a  double  arch  or 
^teway  of  marble,  iC^i^osite  the  ;grand  entrance  of  Ponpe/s 
.theatre.  It  was  thrown  down  .or  fell  during  the  convulsion  of 
the  .Gothic  wars,  and  ^for  many  ages  it  lay  buried  in  the  oiiins. 
Jt  was  at  length  discoveiied,  I  believe  about  the  ibeginsuog  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  m  a  paotition  wall  between  ftwo 
houses.  After  some  altercation,  the  proprietors  of  the  two 
Jhouses;agieed'to  cut  the  statue  aiunder,  and  divide  (the  marble ; 
when  fortunately  the  CSaixiinal  de  Spada.  heard  the  oircwnstance, 
and  by  4t  timely  purchase,  piieyented  the  aocomipUsbmeat  c^rthe 
baibarAue  agreement,  and  the  destruction  of  one  of  tthetnoi^  in- 
teresting remnants  of  Roman  antiquity. 

Another  danger  awaits  .this  ^fftatoe,  ,at  a  nmeh  later  period, 
and  from  an  unexpeotsd  K|unner.  While  '^he  French  occupied 
Rome  in  the  years  1798-99>  &c.  they  erected  in  the  centre  of 
4he  Coliteum,  la  tei^porarjjr  theatre,  where  they  caeted  ^adous 
MywhUcaB  |)Mces  for  Uie  amNaement  ^f  .the  anny,  and  Ae  im- 
^i^vement,  I  r&nc^,  «f  W0h  Romans  m  mjght  be  /disposed  to 
fraternize  with  them  and  adopt  their  principles.  Voltaire^s 
Brutus,  as  may  easily  be  ima^ned,  was  a  favodte  .tragedy;  and 
Jb  ioider vto jglve  it  jmore  xefiect,it  was desohred  ^ itEanspoct  the 
fmry^UtaeiOf  Bompey^  lat  «tbe  rfeet  iof  ^wiuoh  the  ditftaitor  <had 
•fe*len,«to  Ac  '.Ce»Bseum,  -and  erect  it  on  the  stage.  The  colossal 
size  of  the.statue,  and  its  extended  arm,  rendered  it-difficult  Jto 
di^l^laoe  it;  the axm  wa3 .theieforesawed voff, for  the  coyDve^nee, 
and  put  on  again  at.  the  CSofomm ;  ^aad  «n  ite  second  iFe- 
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moval  of  the  statue,  again  taken  off,  and  again  replaced  at  the 
Palazzo  de  Spada.  So  friendly  to  Pompey,  was  the  republican 
enthusiasm  of  the  French!  So  favorable  to  the  arts  and  antiqui- 
ties of  Rome,  their  Love  of  Liberty! 

The  Palazzo  Barberini,  besides  its  paintings,  its  statues,  and  its 
vast  extent,  possesses  a  noble  Ubrary ,  which  on  certain  days  in 
every  week  is  open  to  the  public ;  a  species  of  patriotic  mag- 
nificence, which  compensates  whatsoever  architectural  defects 
critics  may  discover  in  the  exterior  of  this  palace. 

I  shall  conclude  this  enumeration  of  palaces,  with  the  Palazzo 
Colonna,  the  residence  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  most  dis- 
tinguished families  in  Rome,  ennobled  by  its  heroic  achievements, 
and  immortalized  by  the  friendship  and  the  verses  of  Petrarcha. 

Gloriosa  Colonna,  in  cui  s'appoggia 
Nostra  speranza,  el  gran  nome  Latino, 
Ch'  ancor  non  torte  dal  vero  camino 
L'  ira  di  Giove  per  yentoaa  pioggia. 

SaneUo  x. * 

The  exterior  of  this  mansion  is  indifferent ;  but  its  extent,  its 
vast  court,  its  gardens,  and  its  furniture,  are  worthy  the  rank 
and  dignity  of  its  proprietor.     Its  library  is  spacious  and  well 


*  The  present  Prince  Colonna  merits  the  title  and  supports  the  character  of  an 
old  Roman  Senator.  He  raised  and  maintained  a  regiment  against  the  invaders 
of  his  country ;  and  when  obliged  to  yield,  he  submitted  with  dignity,  without 
descending  to  any  mean  compliance.  Though  almost  ruined  by  the  exactions  of 
the  French,  and  the  subsequent  injustice  of  the  Neapolitan  Groyemment,  and 
obliged  to  sell,  not  only  his  pictures,  but  even  the  utensils  of  his  kitchen,  he  yet 
had  the  public  spirit  to  present  the  Pope  with  a  superb  carriage  and  six  horses,  to 
enable  him  to  enter  Rome  with  becoming  dignity. 
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filled,  its  staircase  lined  with  statues,  and  its  apartments  filled 
with  paintings  by  the  first  masters;  but  its  principal  and  charac- 
teristic feature  is  its  hall  or  rather  gallery,  a  most  magnificent 
apartment  of  more  than  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  length, 
and  forty  in  breadth,  supported  by  Corinthian  pillars  and  pilas- 
ters of  beautiful  yellow  marble  (giallo  antico),  and  adorned  on 
the  sides  and  vaulted  ceiling  with  paintings  and  gildings  inter- 
mingled ;  so  that  it  presents  on  the  whole,  a  scene  of  splendor 
and  beauty  seldom  equalled  even  in  Italy.* 


♦  Of  the  Roman  palaces,  many  of  which  have  been  erected  by  the  nephews  or 
relations  of  different  Popes,  Gibbon  speaks  with  admiration,  but  severe  censure. 
"  They  are,"  says  he,  (ch,  71),  "  the  most  costly  monuments  of  elegance  and  ser- 
vitude; the  perfect  arts  of  architecture,  painUn^,  and  sculpture  have  been  prosti- 
tuted  in  their  service,  and  their  galleries  and  gardens  are  decorated  with  the  most 
precious  works  of  antiquity,  which  ta^te  or  vanify  has  promptfid  them  to  collect." 
The  judgment  of  the  historian  seems,  on  this  occasion,  as  indeed  on  ^few  others^ 
to  be  biassed  by  the  prejudices  of  the  philosophist.  To  raise  and  enrich  favorites, 
whatever  may  be  their  recommendation  to  the  notice  of  the  sbvereign,  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  country  is  criminal,  but  unfortunately  too  common  in  all  govern^ 
ments ;  in  ours,  free  and  republican  as  it  is,  as  well  as  in  others  conducted  oa 
mwe  arbitrary  and  selfish  principles.  Whether  these  favourites  be  the  bastards  of 
kings  or  the  nephews  of  popes,  is  a  matter  of  little  consequence  to  the  public ; 
for  though  in  the  latter  the  scandal  be  less,  yet  the  inconvenience  and  the  ex-^ 
pence  are  the  same;  in  point  of  dignity,  the  former  have  no  superiority  io  daiiiH 
and  as  for  talents  the  nephews  of  different  pontifis  may,  I  believe,  enter  the  lists 
against  most  royal  favorites  without  having  aoy  reiisoii  to  blush  at  the  oompaiison. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 


PONTIFICAX  PALACES:   THE  lATERAN — THE  aUIBlNAL — THE 

VATICAN, 

We  now  proceed  to  the  three  pontifical  palaces.  The  La- 
teran  stands  close  to  the  patriarchal  church  of  that  name,  and 
was  appointed  for  the  residence  of  the  Bishops  of  Rome,  at  the 
same  time  as  the  adjoining  Basilica  was  converted  into  a  church 
by  Constantine.*  It  had  fallen  into  ruin,  and  was  rebuilt  by 
Sixtus  Quintus.  A  part  only  is  now  reserved  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  pontiff,  when  he  comes  to  perform  service  at 
St.  John's.  The  main  body  of  the  building  was  turned  into 
an  hospital  for  the  reception  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  orphans, 
by  Innocent  XI.  It  presents  three  fronts  of  great  extent  and 
simplicity,  and  strikes  the  eye  by  its  magnitude  and  elevation. 

The  Quirinal  palace  (Monte  Cavallo),  is  become,  from  the 


♦  Javenal  mentions  egregius  Lateranorum  asdes,  as  surrounded  by  the  bloody 
cohorts  of  Nero,  who  put  the  proprietor  to  death,  confiscated  his  estates,  and 
seized  his  palace.    It  continued  at  the  disposal  of  the  Emperors  till  the  reign  of 
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loftiness  and  salubrity  of  its  situation,  the  ordinary,  or  at  least 
the  summer  residence  of  the  Roman  pontiflF,  Its  eiterior 
presents  two  long  fronts  plain  and  unadorned ;  the  court  within 
is  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long  and  near  two  hun- 
dred wide.  A  broad  and  lofty  portico  runs  along  it  on  every 
side  and  terminates  in  a  grand  staircase,  conducting  to  the 
papal  apartments,  to  the  gallery  and  the  chapel,  all  on  a  grand 
scale,  and  adorned  with  fine  paintings.  In  the  furniture  and 
other  decorations  the  style  is  simple  and  uniform,  and  such  as 
seems  to  become  the  grave,  unostentatious  character  of  a  chris- 
tian prelate.  The  adjoining  gardens  are  spacious,  refreshed 
by  several  fountains,  and  shaded  by  groves  of  laurel,  pine, 
ilex,  and  forest  trees.  In  the  recesses,  arbours  and  alleys, 
formed  by  these  trees,  are  statues,  urns,  and  other  antique  orna- 
ments, placed  with  much  judgment,  and  producing  a  very  pic- 
turesque effect.  In  other  respects  the  gardens  are  in  the  same 
style  as  the  edifice,  and  exhibit  magnificence  only  in  their 
extent.  The  square  before,  or  rather  on  the  side  of  this  palace, 
is  remarkable  for  an  Egyptian  obelisk,  erected  in  it  by  the  late 
Pope,  and  still  more  so  for  two  statues,  representing  each  a 
horse  held  by  a  young  man,  which  stand  on  each  side  of  the 
obelisk,  and  give  the  hill  the  appellation  of  Monte  Cavallo. 
They  are  of  colossal  size  and  exquisite  beauty ;  are  supposed  to 
represent  Castor  and  Pollux,  although  the  inscription  says, 
Alexander  and  Bucephalus,  and  acknowledged  to  be  the  works 
of  some  great  Grecian  master.  They  were  transported  by  Con- 
stantine  from  Alexandria,  and  erected  in  his  baths  which  ^tood 
in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  from  thence  they  were  conveyed  by 
order  of  Sixtus  Quintus  to  their  present  situation.  The  erection 
of  the  obelisk  between  these  groupes  has  been  censured  by  some 
as  taking  from  their  effect  and  oppressing  them  by  its  mass :  but 
as  it  is  admitted  that  they  vff^re  made  qot  to  stand  insulated  but 
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probably  to  adorn  the  side  or  angle  of  some  edifice,  perhaps  a 
mausoleum,  and  even,  as  appears  from  the  roughness  of  their 
back  parts,  to  touch  the  wall,  and  seem  as  if  springing  from  it, 
their  connection  with  the  obelisk  must  be  considered  as  an  im* 
provement  and  an  approximation  to  their  original  attitudes  and 
accompaniments. 

The  Vatican  hill  retains  its  ancient  appellation,  and  gives 
it  to  the  palace  and  church  which  adorn  its  summit  and 
declivity.  Whether  this  appellation  took  its  origin  from  the 
influence  of  some  local  divinity,  which  was  supposed  to  mani-* 
fest  itself  in  omens  and  predictions,  more  frequently  on  this 
spot  than  elsewhere,  as  Aulus  Gellius  imagines;  or  whether  as 
Varro,  whom  he  quotes,  asserts,  the  god  himself  takes  his  title 
from  the  first  efibrts  of  the  infant  voice  at  articulation,  over 
which  it  seems  he  preHided,  is  a  matter  of  little  importance ;  from 
which  we  pass  to  the  recollection  of  the  pleasing  imagery  of 
Horace,  so  well  known  to  our  early  years : 


Ut  paterni 


Fluminis  rip^^simul  et  jocosa 
Redderet  laudes  tibf  Yaticani 

Montis  imago.  Od.  %%.  Ui.  i. 

But  I  know  not  whether  these  sportive  ideas  have  not,  in  the 
minds  of  most  of  my  readers,  given  way  to  impressions  less  pleas- 
ing; and  whether  the  accents  of  the  echo  have  not  been  drowned 
in  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican,  that  have  roUed  through  so 
many  agei^  and  resounded  so  long  and  so  tremendously  in  every 
English  ear.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  the  Vatican  has  long 
ceased  to  be  the  forge  of  spiritual  Ughtoings,  the  grand  ara^nal 
of  ccdesiastical  weapons^ 
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and  ages  have  now  elapsed  sinoe  the  roar  of  its  thunders  has 
disturbed  the  repose  of  the  universe,  or  perpki^  monarcht 
fearful  of  change.  The  Vatican  is  now  the  peaceftil  theatre  of 
some  of  the  most  majestic  ceremonies  of  the  pontifical  court ; 
it  is  the  repository  of  the  records  of  ancient  science,  and  the 
temple  of  the  arts  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Under  these  three 
heads,  it  commands  the  attention  of  every  traveller  of  curiosity^ 
taste,  and  information.  The  exterior,  as  I  have  already  hinted 
when  speaJcing  of  palaces  in  genial,  does  not  present  any 
grand  display  of  architectural  magnificence,  nor  even  of  ism* 
formity  and  symmetrical  arrangement:  a  circumstance  easily  ac** 
counted  for,  when  we  consider  that  the  Vatican  was  erected  by 
difib-ent  architects  at  different  eras,  and  for  v^y  different  pur-^ 
poses,  and  that  it  is  rather  an  assemblage  of  palaces  than  one 
regular  palace.  It  was  begun  about  the  end  of  the  fifth,  or  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  and  rebuilt,  increased,  repaired, 
and  altered  by  various  pontiffs,  firom  that  period  down  to  the 
latter  years  of  the  reign  of  the  ktte  Pope,  when  the  French  in^ 
vasion  put  an  end,  for  some  time  at  least,  to  all  improvements; 
All  the  great  architects,  whom  Rome  has  produced,  were,  in 
their  days,  employed  in  some  p»t  or  other  of  this  edifice,  and 
l^raaante/  RaffiieUo,  Fontana,  Maderno,  and  Bernini,  success 
sively  displayed  their  talents  in  its  augmentation  or  improve* 
ment.  Its  extent  is  immense,  and  covers  a  space  of  twelve 
hundred  feet  in  length  and  a  thousand  in  breadth.  Its  ele* 
vation  is  proportionate,  and  the  number  of  apartments  it  con-^ 
tadns  almost  incrediUe*  Galleries  and  portieos*  sweep  around, 
and  throQgh  it,  in  ail  directions,  and  open  an  easy  access 
to  every  quarter.  Its  balls  and  sakxMis  are  all  on  a  great 
scale,  and  by  their  magnitude  ^d  loftiness  aloae  give  an 
idea  of  magnificence   truly  Roman.      The  walls  are  neither 
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wainscotted  nor  hung  with  tapestry :  they  are  adorned^  or  ra- 
ther animated  by  the  genius  of  Raffaello  and  Michael  Angelo. 
The  furniture  is  plain,  and  ought  to  be  so:  finery  would  be 
misplaced  in  the  Vatican,  and  sink  into  insignificance  in  the 
midst  of  the  great,  the  vast,  the  sublime,  which  are  the  predo- 
minating features,  or  rather,  the  very  genii  of  the  place.  The 
grand  entrance  is  from  the  portico  of  St.  Peter^s,  by  the  Scala 
Regia,  the  most  superb  staircase  perhaps  in  the  world,  consisting 
of  four  flights  of  marble  steps,  adorned  with  a  double  row  of 
marble  Ionic  pillars.  This  staircase  springs  from  the  equestrian 
statue  of  Constantine,  which  terminates  the  portico  on  one  side; 
and  whether  seen  thence,  or  viewed  from  the  gallery,  leading 
on  the  same  side  to  the  colonnade,  forms  a  perspective  of  singular 
beauty  and  grandeur. 

The  Scala  Regia  conducts  to  the  Sala  Regia  or  regal  hall,  a  room 
of  great  length  and  elevation  which  communicates  by  six  large 
folding  doors  with  as  many  other  apartments.  The  space  over 
the  doors,  and  the  interval  between,  are  occupied  by  pictures  in 
fresco  representing  various  events,  considered  as  honourable  or 
advantageous  to  the  Roman  see.  Though  all  these  pieces  are 
the  works  of  great  masters,  yet  one  only  is  considered  as  pecu- 
liarly beautiful ;  and  that  is  the  triumphal  entrance  of  Gregory 
XI.  into  Rome,  afler  the  long  absence  of  the  pontiffs  from  the 
capital  during  their  residence  at  Avignon.  This  composition  is 
by  Vasari,  and  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  his  master-piece. 
The  battle  of  Lepanto,  in  which  the  united  fleet  of  the  Italian 
powers,  under  the  command  of  Don  John  of  Austria  and  the 
auspices  of  Pius  V.  defeated  thc^  Turks,  and  utterly  broke  their 
naval  power,  till  then  so  terrible  to  Europe,  is  justly  ranked 
among  the  most  glorious  achievements  of  the  Roman  pontif&^ 
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and  forms  a  most  appropriate  ornament  to  the  Sala  Regia. 
Unfortunately  the  skill  of  the  artist  was  not  equal  to  the  subject^ 
and  the  grandeur  and  life  of  the  action  is  lost  in  undistinguish- 
able  confbsion  below,  and  above  in  wild  allegorical  representa- 
tions. The  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  if  the  memory  of  such 
an  atrocious  and  most  horrible  event  must  be  preserved,  would 
be  better  placed  at  Paris  where  it  was  perpetrated,  than  at 
Rome ;  and  in  the  palace  of  the  Louvre,  where  it  was  planned, 
than  in  the  Vatican. 

Occidat  ilia  dies  aevo,  nee  postera  credant 
Sflscula:  nos  certe  taceamus,  et  obruta  inult& 
Nocte  tegi  nostrs  patiamur  crimina  gentis. 

This  was  the  patriotic  and  benevolent  wish  of  a  worthy  French 
magistrate  (the  chancellor  L'Hopital),  and  in  this  wish  every  hu- 
mane heart  will  readily  join.  The  humiUation  of  the  Emperors 
Henry  IV.  and  Frederic  Barbarossa,  ought  not  to  be  ranked 
among  the  trophies  of  the  Holy  See.  It  reflects  more  disgrace 
on  the  insolent  and  domineering  pontifis,  who  exacted  such  marks 
of  submission^  than  on  the  degraded  sovereigns  who  found  them- 
selves obliged  to  give  them.  At  all  events,  it  does  not  become 
the  common  father  of  christians  to  rejoice  in  the  humiliation  of 
his  sons,  or  to  blazon  the  walls  of  his  palace  with  the  monuments 
of  their  weakness  or  condescension. 

4 

At  one  end  of  the  Sala  Regia  is  the  Cappella  Paolina,  so 
called,  because  rebuilt  by  Paul  III.  The  altar  is  supported  by 
porphyry  pillars,  and  bears  a  tabernacle  of  rock  crystal:  the 
walls  are  adorned  with  various  paintings,  filling  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  Corinthian  pilasters.  The  whole  however  thou^ 
rich  and  magnificent,  looks  dark  and  cumbersome. 
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Towards  the  other  end  of  the  hall,  on  the  left^  a  door  opens 
into  the  Cappdla  Sistina  built  by  Sextus  IV.  and  celebrated  for 
its  paintings  in  fresco  bj  Michael  Angelo  and  his  sdiolars« 
Hiese  paintings^  irhich  cover  the  walls  and  vaulted  cidings,  are 
its  only  omanients.  The  &mous  ^^  Last  Judgment''  of  Michael 
Angdk),  occupies  one  end  entirdy.  Its  beauties  and  defects  are 
well  known,  and  may  be  compriized  in  one  short  observation : 
that  its  merit  consists  more  in  the  separate  figures  than  /in  the 
arrangement  or  effect  of  the  whole.  The  upper  part  giows  with 
brightness,  angels,  and  glory:  on  the  right,  ascend  the  elect; 
on  the  left,  the  wicked  blasted  with  lightning  tumble  in  con- 
fused groupes  into  the  flaming  abyss.  The  Judge  stands  in  the 
upper  part,  supported  on  the  clouds  and  arrayed  in  the  splendor 
of  heaven :  he  is  in  the  act  of  uttering  the  dreadful  sentence, 
Gpo,  ye  accursed  int&  everlasting  jire;  his  arms  are  uphfled, 
his  countenance  borns^  with  indignation^  and  \m  eyes  flash  light- 
ing* Such  is  the  Messiah  in  Milton,  when  he  puts  forth  his 
terrors  and  huds  his  bolts  against  the  rebel  angels ;  and  so  is 
he  described  by  an  ek>quent  French  orator,  when  he  exercises 
h»  judgments  on  sinners  at  the  last  tremendous  day.  Similar  re- 
presentations, either  in  prose  or  verse,  in  language  os  in  paint- 
ing, are  sublime  and  affiscting }  but  I  know  not,  whether  they  be 
suitable  to  the  ealiji)  the  tranqml,  the  nK^estic  character  of  the 
awful  Person  who  is  to  judge  Ae  WT>rid  m  truth  and  injustice. 
Nothing  in  fact  is  so  difficult  as  to  pourtray  the  features,  atti- 
tudes and  gestures  of  the  Word  incarnate.  He  was  not  without 
feeling,  but  he  was  above  passion.  Joy  and  sorrow,  pain  and 
pleasure,  could  reach  his  soul,  for  he  was  man^  but  they  could  not 
cloud  its  serenity  or  sh^te  its  fortitude,  for  he  was  God.  Bene- 
volence brought  him  from  heaven,  it  was  therefore  his  prevailing 
sentiment,  and  may  be  supposed  to  influence  his  countenance  and 
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shed  over  his  features  a  perpetual  expression  of  benignity*    To 
obey  or  to  suspaid  the  laws  of  natw^  was  to  him  equally  easy ;  a 
miracle  cost  him  no  effort,  and  excited  in  him  no  surprise.    To 
submit  or  to  command,  to  suffer  or  to  triumph,  to  live  ot  to 
die,  were  alike  welcome  in  thdr  turns,  as  the  result  of  reasott 
and  obedience.     To  do  the  will  of  his  Father  was  the  object  of 
his  mission,  and  every  step  that  led  to  its  accomplishment^ 
whether  easy  or  arduous,  was  to  him  the  same.    Wl^t  poet 
shall  dare  to  describe  such  a  character?    What  painter  prasume 
to  trace  its  divine  semblance?     No  wondet  then  that  the  greatest 
masters  should  have  failed  in  the  bold  attempt ;  and  that  even 
Michael   Angelo  by  transferring,  like  Homer,  the  passions  of 
the  man  to  the  divinity,  should  have  degraded  the  awful  object, 
and  presented  to  the  spectator  the  form,  not  of  aGod^  but  of  an 
irritated  and  vindictive  monarch  ?    If  Michael  Angelo  has  fail^ 
we  can  scarcely  hope  that  other  painters  can  succeed ;  and  ac- 
cordingly we  find  few,  very  few  representations  erf  the  Saviour, 
on  which  the  eye  or  the  imagwation  can  rest  with  satisfaction. 
The  divine  infants  of  Carlo  Dolce  are,  it  must  be  acknowledged^ 
b^Dgs  of  a  superior  nature  that  seem  to  bteathe  the  airs  and 
enjoy  at  once  the  innocence  and  the  bloom  of  paradise;  and  his 
Saviour  ^  the  Worlds  ko  the  act  of  cotisecrating  the  bread  and 
wine,  is  a  most  divine  figure,  ^vety  feature  of  whose  j^^raphic 
&ce  speaks  compassion  and  mercy. 

Love  without  end,  and  without  measure,  grace. 

Milton  111.  142. 

But  love  and  mercy  are  not  the  only  attributes  of  this  sacred 
Personage :  justice  and  holiness  accompany  his  steps,  and  cast 
an  awful  majesty  as  a  veil  around  him,  and  these  grand  accom- 
paniments of  the  Godhead  are  sought  for  in  vain,  in  the  mild, 
the  soft,  I  had   almost  said,  the  effeminate  figures  of  Carlo 
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Dolce.  Four,  I  think,  I  have  seen  of  a  happier  touch,  and  more 
elevated  description.  One  is  in  the  King  of  Prussia's  gallery  in 
Sans  Souci,  at  Potsdam,  and  represents  Christ  in  the  act  of 
raising  Lazarus ;  and  three  in  the  Palazzo  Justiniani,  at  Rome. 
In  one,  Christ  restores  life  to  the  son  of  the  widow  at  Nairn ; 
in  another,  he  multipUes  the  loaves  for  the  crowd  in  the  desert ; 
in  the  third,  he  gives  sight  to  a  blind  man.  The  three  last,  I 
think,  by  Annibal  Carracci.  In  all  these  noble  paintings,  warm 
benevolence,  compassion,  and  power  unconscious  of  exertion, 
mark  the  features  and  attitudes  of  the  incarnate  God,  and  give 
at  least  a  distant  and  feeble  glimpse  of  his  majestic  demeanor. 

But  to  proceed.  Opposite  the  Cappella  Sistina,  a  folding  door 
opens  into  the  Sala  Ducale,  remarkable  only  for  its  size  and  sim- 
plicity. Hence  we  pass  to  the  Loggie  di  Raffaello,  a  series  of 
open  galleries,  in  three  stories,  lining  the  three  sides  of  the  court 
of  St.  Damasus.  These  are  called  the  galleries  of  Raf- 
faello, because  painted  by  that  great  master,  or  by  his  scholars 
under  his  direction.  The  first  gallery  in  the  middle  story  is  the 
only  one  executed  by  Rafiaello  himself,  or  to  speak  more 
correctly,  partly  by  him  and  partly  by  his  scholars  under  his 
inspection,  and  not  unfrequently  retouched  and  connoted  by 
his  hand.  In  the  thirteen  arcades  that  compose  this  wing  of  the 
gallery,  is  represented  the  History  of  the  Old  and  part  of  the  New 
Testament;  beginning  with  the  Creation,  and  concluding  with 
the  Last  Supper.  The  plan,  the  arrangement,  the  ornaments  of 
these  celebrated  pieces,  are  in  general  great  and  beautiful ;  the 
fancy  and  expression  oftentimes  rise  to  the  grand  and  even  to 
the  sublime.  Some  critics  have  ventured  to  find  fault  with  the 
execution  in  detail,  and  the  coloring  has  been  censured  fre- 
quently. The  first  compartment  represents  the  Eternal  Father, 
with  arms  and  feet  expanded,  darting  into  chaos,  and  reducing 
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its  distracted  elements  into  order,  merely  by  his  motion.  This 
representation  is  much  admired,  particularly  by  French  con- 
noisseurs, and  if  we  may  credit  tradition,  astonished  Michael 
Angelo  himself,  who  is  said  to  have  accused  Raffaello  of  having 
borrowed  the  figure  of  ihe  Eternal  from  the  Sistine  chapel ;  from 
this  chapel  the  latter  artist  was  then  excluded  by  the  express  di- 
rection of  the  former,  who,  it  seems,  feared  either  his  criticism  or 
genius.  The  figure  of  the  Eternal  thus  represented,  may  be 
poetical  and  subUme,  even  as  the  Jupiter  of  Homer,  but  (H 
verbo  audacia  detur)  it  excites  no  admiration,  and  deserves 
little  praise.  In  feet,  if  it  be  difficult  to  represent  the  Son  of 
God  who  "  became  mian'*  and  "  dwelt  amongst  us,''  without 
impairing  the  dignity  of  his  sacred  person,  and  degrading 
his  majestic  form,  what  means  can  the  painter  employ,  what 
art  can  he  call  into  play,  to  pourtray  with  becoming  magni- 
ficence the  Eternal  himself,  the  model  of  beauty,  the  grand 
archetype  of  perfection,  **  who  dwelleth  in  light  inaccessible, 
whom  no  mortal  hath  seen  or  can  see  r^ 

It  is  true  that  the  prophet  Daniel  has  introduced  the  Al- 
mighty in  a  visible  form,  and  under  the  emphatical  appellation 
of  the  "  Ancient  of  days"  ventured,  with  the  guidance  of  the 
heavenly  spirit,  to  trace  a  mysterious  and  obscure  sketch  of  the 
Etemall  ^  While  I  behdd,''  says  the  prophet,  "  thrones  were 
placed :  then  the  Ancient  of  days  took  his  seat :  his  garment 
was  shining  as  snow :  the  hair  of  his  head  as  the  purest  wool. 
His  throne  was  raging  flames :  his  wheels,  consuming  fire.  A 
torrent  blading  and  impetuous  rolled  before  him :  thousands  of 
thousands  ministered  unto  him,  and  ten  thousand  times  ten 
thousand  waited   in  his  presence.      He  sat  as  judge  and  the 
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books  were  opened."*  In  this  description^  one  only  circuni*^ 
stance  connected  with  the  person  of  the  dirinity  is  mentioned^ 
The  prophet  seems  to  refrain  -with  reverential  lawe  from  such 
a  subject,  and  expatiating  on  the  ^jarments^  the  throne^  the 
ministering  spirits,  leaves  the  indescribabk  form  to  the  imagina^ 
iioa,  or  rather  to  tiie  religious  terror  of  the  reader.  Paints 
and  poets  would  do  well  to  imitate  this,  holy  discretion,  and  to 
refrain  from  all  attempts  to  embody  the  Btemal^  miad j  whidx  by 
confimng  the  omnipotent  energies  of  pure  spirit  within ;  a  btiman 
form,  disfigure  the  original  of  all  tlmt  is  lovely  in  ihb  heaves 
and  on  the  earth,  by  marking  it  with  the  perishable  feature*  of 
human  decmi^ude.  Besides,  in  the  {Hcture  now  befom  ub,  il 
is  not  the  Wwd  of  the  Creator  that  composes  the  dkord^ 
of  chaos.  No ;  his  hands  and  feet  are  employed  to  separate  the 
warring  elements  and  confine  thein  within  their  reSpectivCfbound- 
aries.  This  is  an  idea  bordenxig  \^Km  the  burlesque  land  per« 
fectly  unworthy  the  lofty  conceptions  of  Raffaello.  How  differ- 
ent the  sentiment  conveyed  m  the  sublime  language  of  the 
scripture.  No  effort,  no  action  even,  was  requisite.  Chaos 
stood  ready  to  obey  his  willy  and  nature  arose  2^  bis  word. 
^  He  said,  let  Light  Be,  a»d  Light  Wasl— He  spakj^and  they 
were  made :  he  commanded,  and  they  w«Je  created.'' 

To  the  encomiums  passed  in  general  da  the.  deooratipns  of 
these  galleries,  I  need  not  add  that  the  intermediate  oma- 
ments,  such  a*  the  basso  rthevos  which  are  supposed  to  be 
antiques  taken  fk«n  tlie  halls  of  tbe  different  therms^  and  the 
arabesqfies  which  separate  and  grace  the  different  compart^ 
roents,  a*e  much  and  jffiltly  admired.  Erona  one  of  the  gialleries 
a  door  ^pens  into  the  Camiere  dfe:  &a&iello. 
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The  Camere  di  Rafl^Uo  are  a  range  of  halls,  totally  uofur^ 
Hished  and  uninhabited*  As  die  walls  from  the  floor  are 
covered  with  figures,  furniture  could  only  conceal  their  beau^ 
ties;  and  the  busy  hands  of  inhabitants,  it  is  feared,  might 
damage  the  delicate  tints  or  nicer  features  of  some  of  these  ixh 
valuable  compositions.  They  are  therefore  accessible  only  to 
the  visits  of  the  traveller  and  the  labors  of  the  artist,  and 
are  thus  oonsecrated  as  a  temple  to  the  genius  of  painting  and 
the  spirit  of  Raffiiello.  They  have  not  however  passed  over 
three  o^ituries  without  losing  some  portion  of  th^  original 
lustre,  and  paying  tribute  to  the  supreme  decree  that  dooms 
man  and  hia  works  to  decay  and  to  death.  But  their  degrade^ 
tion  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  their  innate  frailty,  or  to  the 
unavoidable  depredations  of  time,  but  to  folly  and  perversity,  or 
ratbw  to  ignorance  and  stupidity.  VThen  the  army  of  the 
£mperor'  Charles  Y;  took  and  plundered  Rome,  a  guard  was 
established  in  these  very  halls,  and  fires  were  lighted  in  the 
middle  of  each  room  for  their  accommodation.  The  conae^ 
quences  of  this  deed,  so  characteristic  of  the  barbarian  horde  of 
the  German  Eoppenn^,  aire  sufficient  to  account  for  the  faded 
tints  and  obscure  shades  of  many  of  these  cdebrated  pieces, 
without  the  influence  of  dampness,  which  cannot  be  supposed 
to  exist  on  a  site  so  devated,  and  in  so  dry  a  climate;  or  to  the 
guilt  of  negligence,  so  incompatible  with  that  love  of  the  arts, 
aud  that  princely  encouragement  of  genius  which  has  so  long 
been  the  predominant  spirit  of  the  Roman  government. 

Two  antichambers,  large  and  painted  by  great  masters,  lead  to 
the  first  hall  called  the  Sala  di  Costantino,  because  adorned  with 
the  grand  achievements  of  that  christian  hero :  and  thence  to  the 
second  Camera,  where  the  story  of  Heliodorua  irom  the  Maccar 
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bees,  the  interview  of  Pope  Jjeo  and  Attila,  the  miracle  of  Bol- 
«ena,  and  above  all,  the  deliverance  of  St.  Peter  from  prison,  at- 
tract and  charm  the  eye.  Then  follow  the  third  Camera,  with  the 
School  of  the  Philosophers,  the  Debate  on  the  Holy  Sacrament, 
the  Judgment  of  Solomon,  and  Parnassus  with  its  groves  of 
bays,  Apollo,  the  Muses,  and  the  poets  whom  they  inspired : 
and  the  fourth,  with  the  Incendio  del  Borgo,  the  victory  of 
Pope  Leo  over  the  Saracens  at  Ostia,  and  the  coronati(»  of  Char*- 
lemagne.  All  these  are  the  work  of  Raifaello;  all  master-pieces  in 
their  respective  kinds ;  standards  of  good  taste  and  grand  exe- 
cution, and  considered  as  the  models  of  perfisctipn.  They  pre- 
sent all  the  different  species  of  painting,  all  the  varied  combinar* 
tions  of  light  and  shade,  all  the  singularities  of  attitude,  all  the 
secrets  of  anatomy ;  in  short,  all  the  difficulties  and  all  the 
triumphs  of  the  art.  Hence  these  apartments  are  considered  as 
the  great  school  of  painters,  who  flock  from  all  parts  to  contemr 
plate  and  to  imitate  the  wonders  of  the  pencil  of  Rafiaello,  and 
catch,  if  possible,  in  this  sanctuary  of  his  genius,  some  spark  of 
his  creative  soul,  some  portion  of  his  magic  talent  It  may 
perhaps  be  asked,  to  which  of  these  celebrated  performances  the 
preference  is  given.  The  answer  is  difficult :  for  although  these 
paintings  have  been  so  long  the  subject  of  consideration,  and 
their  merits  so  fully  and  so  accurately  understood  and  defined, 
yet  the  masters  of  the  art  have  not  yet  been  able  to  fix  their 
relative  excellence,  or  pronounce  on  their  respective  superiority. 
Each  in  fact  has  some  peculiar  beauty,  some  characteristic 
charm,  which  gives  it  a  partial  advantage,  but  cannot  entitle  it 
to  a  general  preference.  Besides,  each  nation  has  its  propen- 
sities and  every  profession  its  bias,  which  imperceptibly  in- 
fluence their  taste,  even  in  the  arts,  and  decide  their  opinions 
perhaps  in  painting  itself.    Those  who  love  to  contemplate  a 
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crowd  of  figures,  all  animated  by  strong  emotions  and  en- 
gaged in  the  tumult  without  being  lost  in  the  confusion  of 
^ome  grand  event ;  and  those  who  delight  in  forms  strained  by 
some  unexpected  exertion  and  features  distorted  by  some 
sudden  and  imperious  passion,  will  dwell  with  complacency^ 
like  the  'German^  on  the  victory  of  Constantine,  or  like  the 
Frendbman,  on  the  conflagration  of  the  Borgo.  The  Enghshman 
who  delights  in  the  calmer  expressioto,  and  the  tranquil  scenes 
€^  still  life,  stands  in  silence  b^ore  the  school  of  Athens,  en- 
joys the  easy  and  dignified  attitudes  and  the  expressive  but 
serene  countenances .  of  the  difierent  philosophers.  The  Italian, 
accustomed  to  the  wonders  of  art  and  habituated  from  .  his 
infancy  to  early  discrimination,  admires  the  two  aerial  youths 
that  pursue  Heliodorus,  and  ghde  over  the  pavement  without 
seeming  tp  toudi  its  surface;  dwells  with  rapture  on  the  angelic 
form  that  watches  St.  Peter  and  sheds  a  celestial  light,  a  beam 
of  paradise,  over  the  gloom  of  the  dungeon---but,  like  the  Eng- 
lishman, he  rests  finally  on  the  architectural  perspective,  the 
varied  but  orderly  groupes,  the  majestic  figures,  and  all  the 
combined  excdlencies  of  the  matchless  School.  Yet  not- 
withstanding the  acknowledged  superiority  of  this  piece,  the 
theologian  will  turn  with  revera^M^  to  the  awful  assemblage 
of  divine  and  >  human  beings,  the  union  of  holiness  and  learn- 
ing in  the  saints  of  the  Old  and  the  doctors  of  the  New 
Testament ;  in  short,  of  glory  above  and  dignity  below  that 
fill  the  picture  opposite  and  give  a  just  representation  of  the  sub* 
lime  objects  of  his  profession.  The  poet,  on  the  other  hand,  led 
by  classical  instinct^  fixes  his  looks  on  the  haunts  of  his  fancy, 
feeds  his  eyes  with  the  beauties  of  Parnassus,  contemplates  the 
immortal  bloom  of  Apdlo  and  the  Muses,  and  ^^  holds  high 
converse  with  the  illustrious  dead/^    ^^  Fhmbo  digna  locuti!^ 
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The  traveller^  while  occupied  in  examinlDg  the  tranficeadent 
beauties  of  the  grand  compositions,  of  which  I  have  been  speak* 
ing»  is  9^t  to  pass  over  unnoticed  the  l^iser  ornaments  thai;  cover 
the  vaults  and  fill  up  the  intervals  between  the  greater  pieces 
aad  the  floor  or  arch.  Yet  many  of  th^se,  and  particularly  the 
basso  relievos  and  medallions  of  the  three  first  apartments  bj 
Garavaggio,  representing  rural  scenes  and  historical  subjects,  are 
of  exquisite  beauty,  and  claim  alike  the  attention  of  the  artist 
and  of  the  spectator.  To  conclude  my  remarks,  llw  CameM 
di  Raffiidlo,  like  all  works  of  superior  eicqellence,  display  th«[ir 
beauties  gradually,  and  improve  on  examination,  in  prop<»< 
tion  to  the  frequency  of  our  visits  and  the  minuteness  <^  oor 
inspection. 

After  having  traveled  the  court  of  St.  Damasas,  and  its 
adjoining  halls  and  chs^)els,  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
state  apartments  of  the  Vatican,  the  traveller  passes  to  that  part 
of  the  palape  which  is  called  the  Belvidere  from  its  elevation 
and  prospect,  and  proceeding  along  an  immeasurable  gallery 
comes  to  an  iron  door  on  the  left  that  op^is  into  the  library  of 
the  Vatiom.  A  largp  apartment  for  the  two  keepers,  the  seem, 
taries,  or  rather  the  interpreters,  seven  in  number,  who  can 
speak  the  principal  languages  of  EiROpe  and  who  attend  for  the 
convenienoe  oS  learned  foreigners ;  a  double  gallery  of  two  hun^ 
dred  and  twenty  feet  long  opening  into  another  of  eight  hunr 
dred,  with  various  rooms,  cabinets,  and  apartments  annexed, 
form  the  receptacle  of  this  iioble  collection.  These  galleries  and 
apartments  are  all  vaulted  and  all  painted  with  difierent  effect; 
because  l^y  painters  c^  difierent  eras  and  talents.  T|ie  paintings 
have  all  some  refisr^noe  to  literature,  sacred  or  prophane,  and 
take  in  a  vast  soope  of  history  and  mythology.    The  books  are 
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kept  in  cases ;  and  in  Uie  Vatican  (^e  travdiler  seeks  in  vain  lot 
that  pompous  display  of  volumes,  tdiich  he  may  have  seen  and 
adnnred  in  other  libraries.  Their  number  has  never  been  accu« 
fately  stated,  some  confine  it  to  two  huadr^ed  thousand,  others 
raise  it  to  four  hundred  thousand,  and  many  swell  it  to  a  million. 
The  mean  is  probably  the  most  accurate.  But  the  Mperiority 
cif  this  library  arises,  not  from  the  quantity  of  printed  books, 
but  the  mnltitude  of  its  maouiscripts  which  are  said  to  amount 
to  mom  than  fifty  thousand.  Some  of  tiiese  manuscripts  of 
the  highest  antiqnity,  soch  as  that  of  Virgil  of  the  fifth  oen^ 
tury,  a  Greek  Bible  of  the  ^ixth,  a  Terence  of  the  same  date, 
&c.  &c-  were  taken  by  the  R«ftch  and  sent  to  Paris.  Th« 
origin  of  this  library  is  attributed  by  some  to  Pope  Hilarios  in 
the  fif)^  century ;  but  ahhongh  it  is  probable,  that  long  befora 
that  period,  the  Roman  church  most  have  possessed  a  consider^ 
able  stock  of  books  for  the  use  of  its  clergy,  yet  the  Popes  may 
be  supposed  to  hatie  been  too  much  occupied  with  tiie  dan- 
gers and  lAne  difficnkies  of  the  times,  to  iu;tve  bad  leisore  or 
means  ntaemkry  for  the  formation  of  libraries.  However,  that 
mv&al  nfkams  had  been  «oUected  at  an  early  period  leems 
ettiiiQfl,  ais  ft  is  eqvally  so,  tiiat  Pope  Zadiaria«  augmented  theit 
DOinbei'  very  oonsiderabfy  about  the  middle  of  lAie  eighth  cen-* 
tnry.  Nicholas  V.  establi^ed  the  library  in  the  Vatican  and 
enlarged  the  collection,  while  CaJixtus  III.  is  said  to  have  ea^ 
fiched  it  with  many  Vokimes  saved  from  ^e  hbraries  of  Con- 
stantinc^  at  the  taking  of  that  city.  From  this  period,  it  con- 
tinued in  a  regular  progression,  reo^ving  almost  ever  year  vast 
additions,  sometimes  even  of  vi^bofe  libraries  (as  those  of  the 
Elector  Palatine,  ei  the  Dokesof  Urbrno,  of  Qaeen  Christina) 
owing  not  onAy  to  the  favor  of  the  pontiff  and  various  princes, 
but  to  t^e  weH  directed  swal  oi  its  librarians ;  many  of  whom 
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have  been  men,  both  of  eminent  talents,  and  of  high  rank 
and  extensive  influence.  The  French  invasion,  which  brought 
with  it  so  many  evils,  ^and  like  a  blast  from  hell  checked  the 
prosperity  of  Italy  in  every  branch,  and  in  every  province,  not 
only  put  a  stop  to  the  increase  of  the  Vatican  library,  but  by 
plundering  it  of  some  of  its  most  valuable  manuscripts,  lowered 
its  reputation,  and  undid  at  once  the  labor  and  exertion  of 
ages.  The  galleries  of  the  library  open  into  various  apartments 
fiUed  with  antiques,  medals,  cameos,  &c.  One  in  particular  is 
consecrated  to  the  monuments  of  christian  antiquity,  and  con* 
tains  a  singular  and  unparalleled  collection  of  instruments  of 
torture  employed  in  the  first  persecutions ;  as  also  the  dyptics  or 
registers  of  communion  of  the  great  churches,  monumental  in- 
scriptions, &c.  a  collection  highly  interesting  to  the  ecclesiastical 
historian  and  enlightened  christian. 

The  grand  gallery  which  leads  to  the  Hbrary  terminates  in  the 
museum  Pio--Clementinum.  Clement  XIV.  has  the  merit  <^ 
having  first  conceived  the  idea  of  this  museum  and  began  to 
put  it  in  execution.  The  late  Pope  Pius  VI.  continued  it  on  a 
much  larger  scale  and  gave  it  its  present  extent  and  magnifih 
cence.  It  consists  of  several  apartments,  gaUeries,  halls,  and 
temples,  some  lined  with  marble,  others  paved  with  ancient 
mosaics,  and  all  filled  with  statues,  vases,  candelabra,  tombs^ 
and  altars.  The  size  and  proportion  of  these  apartments,  their 
rich  materials  and  furniture,  the  well  managed  light  poured  in 
upon  them,  and  the  multiplicity  of  admirable  antiques  collected 
in  them  and  disposed  in  the  most  judicious  and  striking  arrange- 
ment, fill  the  mind  of  the  spectator  with  astonishment  and  de- 
light, and  form  the  most  magnificent  and  grand  combination 
that  perhaps  has  been  ever  beheld  or  can  almost  be  imagined 
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N^ver  were  the  divmkiefi  of  Oreece  ai^d  Roaoe  honored  with 
noUer  temples,  never  did  they  stand  oa  ridier  pedestals ;  ix^va 
yr&e  more  ^orious  docaes  spread  over  their  heMU»  or  bngbter 
pavements  extemied  at  their  ifeet.      Seated  each  ifi  a;  ^riae 
of   bronze   or   m^rhh^j   they  seeoi^d    to    look    dowu    on   a 
cfxnrd  of  votaries  and  to  challeo^  oooe  more  the  honuige  of 
the  universe;   while  kings  and  emperors,  heroes  aaid  phiioso^ 
phers,  drawn  up  in  ranks  before  or  around  them,   increased 
their  ttate  and  formed  a  nigestic  and  becomiiig  netinue.    To 
augmont  their  immbGr^  e&cava^ns  were  daily  made  and  g/duf^ 
rally '  attended  with  juocess ;  and  many  a  statue  buried  for  ^g&t 
wider  heaps  of  ruins^  or  iost  m  the  ofa^curity  of  some  ub&9^ 
qxraofted  desert,  was  leKmed  from  the  gloom  of  oblivion  aod 
restored  to  the  curiosity  and  admiration  of  the  public.     But  the 
joy  of  discovery  was  short,  and  the  triumph  of  taste  tran^toryj 
The  French  who  in  every  invasion  have  been  the  scourge  of 
Italy  and  have  riralfed  or  lather  surpassed  the  rapacity  of  the 
<£rotkB  and  Vandals,  laid  their  sacrilegious  haiads  on   the  un* 
paa»]leled   coUectioa  of  the  VaticaQt  tore    its    master^pieces 
£rom  their  pedestals,  and  dragging  them  from  their  temples  of 
uadUe,  transported  them  to  Paris  and  consigned  them  to  the 
4u)],  sullen  halla,  or  rather  stafcies,  of  the  Louvre.     But  oa  thif; 
subject  I  may  perhaps  imlarge  hereafter.     At  pcesent,  1  shaU 
proceed  to  point  ant  some  of  the  most  remarkable  amoog  tlie 
TaiioQis  opartmoits  that  constitute  the  Museum  Pio  Ctemeo- 
tinum. 

•  - 
Thnee  aBtiHchambG*s  caUed,  from  their  fomis  or  the  statMep 

that  occupy  them,  II  Vestibolo  QuadratOj  II  Vestiboh  Rotomifi^ 

and  La  Camera  di  Bacchoy  conduct  the  traveller  to  a  court  of 

more  than  a  htimked  "iect.mpmKk  with  Apor^cf)  suppcHrtpd^y 
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granite  pillars  and  decorated  by  numberless  pieces  of  antiquity. 
'^eed  I  observe  that  the  principal  among  these  were  once  the 
Apollo  of  Belvidere,  the  Laocoon,  and  the  Antinous ;  or  that 
the  celebrated  Torso  once  adorned  one  of  the  anti^hambers? 
They  are  now  at  Paris,  and  their  absence  is  not  so  much 
supplied  as  rendered  remarkable  by  the  casts  that  now  occupy 
their  places. 

Next  to  this  court  is  the  Sala  degli  Animaliy  a  noble  gallery 
so  called,  because  furnished  with  ancient  statues  of  various 
animals.  This  hall  opens  at  one  end  into  the  Galleria  deUe 
StatuCy  lined  on  both  sides  with  exquisite  statues  both  of 
Greek  and  Roman  sculpture,  and  terminated  by  three  apart*- 
ments  called  the  Stanze  delle  Buste.  The  busts  are  placed 
on  tables  or  stands  of  ancient  workmanship,  and  generally 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  curious  marble.  Towards  the  op- 
posite end  of  the  gallery  is  an  apartment  called  II  GabinettOy 
adorned  with  all  the  charms  that  the  united  arts  of  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  and  architecture  could  bestow  upon  it.  Eight 
pillars  of  alabaster  support  its  roof ;  its  floor  is  formed  of  an 
ancient  mosaic  of  the  brightest  colours,  representing  theatrical 
exhibitions  and  rural  scenery;  its  ceiling  is  painted  and  dis- 
plays  alternately  historical  events  and  mythological  fables. 
The  spaces  between  the  columns  are  filled  each  with  a  statue, 
and  the  walls  incrusted  with  ancient  basso  relievos  formed  into 
pannels,  and  placed  in  symmetrical  arrangement.  Different 
antique  seats,  some  of  which  are  formed  of  blocks  of  porphyry, 
and  supported  by  feet  of  gilt  brass,  are  ranged  along  the 
sides. 

■ 

Ab  open  gallery  forms  a  comm.unicatioa  between  this  cabinet 
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and  the  Stanze  delle  Buste  on  one  side,  while  on  the  other,  a 
small  antichamber  opens  into  the  Sala  degli  Animali.  Hence 
through  a  noble  pillared  vestibule  you  enter  the  hall,  or  rather 
the  Temple  of  the  Muses;  an  octagon  supported  by  sixteen 
pillars  of  Carrara  marhte  with  ancient  capitals,  paved  with  an- 
cient mosaics  in  various  compartments,  representing  actors  and 
theatrical  exhibitions,  separated  and  bordered  by  mosaic.  X^e 
vault  above,  and  the  great  divisions  of  the  slides,  are  adorned  with 
paintings  of  Apollo,  the  Muses,  Homer  and  various  Poets,  Mi* 
nerva,  Genii,  and  other  figures  adapted  to  the  general  destina* 
tion  of  the  place.  In  the  circumference  below  rose  Apollo,  Mne* 
mosyne,  and  the  Muses  in  the  most  conspicuous  stations,  and  on 
elevated  and  highly  wrought  ancient  pedestals.  The  sages, 
principal  poets,  and  most  celebrated  orators  of  Greece  stood  in 
order  around,  as  waiting  on  the  divinities  who  had  inspired 
them  and  dictated  their  immortal  strains : — a  noble  assembly, 
that  might  have  honoured  the  laurelled  pinnacles  of  Parnassus, 
and  not  disgraced  even  the  cloud-capt  summits  of  Olympus.  But 
this  assembly  is  now  dispersed.  The  Muses  have  been  forced 
from  tho  light  and  splendor  of  the  Vatican,  and  arc  now  im- 
mured in  a  sepulchral  hall,  where  a  single  window  sheds  through 
a  massive  wall,  a  few  scanty  beams  on  their  gloomy  niches. 

Next  to  the  Stanze  delle  Musty  is  the  Sala  Rotanda^  a 
lofly  dome  supported  by  ten  columns  of  Carrara  marble, 
lifted  from  above  and  paved  with  the  largest  piece  of 
ancient  mosaic  yet  discovered.  In  the  middle  is  an  immense 
vase  of  porphyry  of  more  than  fifty  feet  in  circumference: 
around  are  colossal  statues  and  busts  resting  on  half  pillars 
of  porphyry  of  vast  magnitude.  In  fact,  as  this  hall  is  ap- 
propriated to  colossal  s^tues,  ^11  its   fprms    and   orpaments 
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partake  in  some  degree  of  their  gigantic  proportions.  From 
this  KotoAda^  which  is  considered  as  the  noblest  hall  in 
the '  Museum^  a  rich  portal  conducts  into  the  Sala  a  Croce 
Grecaj  supported  by  columns,  paved  with  ancient  mosaic,  fur- 
nished with  statues  and  lined  with  bteso  relievos.  One  ob- 
ject here  naturally  attracts  attention.  It  is  a  vast  sarco* 
phagus,  formed  with  its  lid  of  one  block  of  red  porphyry, 
beautiftilly  ornamented  in  basso  relievo  with  little  infant  Cu- 
pids employed  in  the  vintage,  and  bordered  with  tendrils  and 
ambesques*  It  once  contained  the  ashes  of  Constantia  the 
daughter  of  Constantine  the  Great,  and  stood  for  ages  in  her 
mausoleum  near  the  church  of  St.  Agnes,  without  the  Porta 
Pia  or  Nomentana,  and  was  lately  transported  thence  to  the 
Museum.  If  it  really  contained  the  remains  of  this  princess, 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  motive  could  induce  the  Pope 
to  consent  to,the  removal  of  the  body,  and  thus  seem  to  authorize 
such  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  dead.  This  removal  took 
place  under  Alexander  IV.  who  converted  the  mausoleum  into 
a  churdh,  and  ordered  the  body  of  the  Princess  to  be  deposited, 
as  that  of  a  saint,  under  the  altar;  a  motive  which  without  doubt 
removes  all  imputation  of  guilt  from  the  deed,  though  it  would 
have  been  more  prudent,  as  well  as  miwe  respectful,  to  allow 
the  body  to  remain  undisturbed  in  the  tomb  to  which  it  had 
been  consigned  by  the  hands  of  a  father. 


Tliis  latter  hall  opens  on  a  double  staircase,  raised  on  twenty- 
two  pillars  of  red  and  white  granite :  its  steps  are  marble,  its 
balustrade  bronise.  The  middle  flight  conducts  down  to  the. 
Vatican  library :  the  two  other  lead  to  the  Galkria  de'  Can- 
delabriy  a  long  gallery  divided  into  six  compartments,  separated 
from  each  other  by    columns  of  rich   marbles.     The   fomi- 
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lure  of  this  gallery  consiats  in  various  CaBdelabra  of  difiisrent 
kinds,  all  of  exquisite  vorUmansbip  and  of  the  finest  marUes,  so 
numerous  as  to  have  given  its  peculiar  denomination.  With 
these  are  intermingled  vases^  columns,  Egyptian  figures,  tablets^ 
tombs,  tripods,  and  statues,  which  may  have  been  discovered 
since  the  other  apartments  were  filled,  or  coukl  not  p^haps  be 
placed  to  advantage  in  any  of  the  other  classes. 

At  the  end  of  this  long  9uite  of  apartments,  a  door  opens 
into  the  Galleria  dd  Quadrij  containing  a  collection  of  pu> 
tores  by  the  principal  masters  of  tiie  different  Jtalian  sehpob. 
Though  several  of  these  pieces  have  a  considerable  degree  of 
merit,  yet  they  are  inferior  to  a  thousand  others  ifi  Rome,  and 
can  excite  little  or  no  interest  in  the  mind  of  a  spectator  who 
has  just  passed  through  such  a  series,  of  temples,  and  has  been 
feasting  bis  eyes  with  l^e  moat  perfeqt  specimenp  of  ancient 
sculpture.  To  this  disadvantage,  another  may  be  added,  arising 
irom  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  unequalled  peribrm^ 
ances  of  Raffaello,  before  which  most  other  compositions,  how- 
ever greaib  tl])eif  merit  or  extrasive  their  fanoe,  lose  their  splendor 
and  sink  into  obscurity.  However,  a  gallery  of  pictures, 
though  certainly  not  necessary  in  the  Vatican,  may  yet  produce 
a  good  effect,  as  under  the  patronage  and  active  encourageinont 
of  government,  it  may  gradually  unite  on  one  spot,  the  fine 
specimens  now  dispersed  over  Italy,  and  by  bringing  the  rival 
powers  of  the  itwo  lister  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture  into 
contact,  concentrate  their  influence,  and  eventually  promote 
their  perfectioo. 

As  the  traveller  returns  irom  these  galleries, ,  he  finds  on  the 
kft,  before  he  desoends  the  abovementioned  staircase,  a  circular 
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temple  of  marble,  supported  by  Corinthian  pillars  and  covered 
with  a  dome.  In  the  centre,  on  a  large  pedestal,  stands  an 
antique  chariot  with  two  horses  in  bronze.  This  t^[nple  though 
on  a  smaller  scale  yet  from  its  materials,  form  and  proportions, 
appeared  to  me  one  of  the  most  beautiful  apartments  of  the 
Museum,  and  cannot  fail  to  excite  admiration. 

Such  is   in  part   the  celebrated  Mtiseum  Pio  Clementinumy 
which  in    the  extent,  multiplicity,   and    beautiful  disposition 
of  its  apartments,  far  surpasses   every    edifice  of  the   kind, 
eclipses   the  splendor   of  Ae  gallery   of  Florence,    once    its 
rival,  and  scorns  a  comparison  Vith   the   Parisian    Museum, 
whose  gloomy  recesses  have  been  decorated  with  its  plunder. 
The  design  of  this  Museum  was  first  formed,  as  I  have  already 
observed,  and  the  court,  portico,  and  gallery  allotted  to  it,  and 
fitted  up  in  part,  by  Pope  Ganganelli  (Clement  XIV.) ;  but  the 
design  was  enlarged,  and  all  the  other  halls  and  apartments 
were  erected  and  furnished  by  Pius  VI.  the  late  pontiff.     It 
would  therefore  be  unbecoming,  and  indeed  ungrateful,  to  turn 
from  the  Vatican,  without  paying  a  just  tribute  of  praise  to  the 
memory  of  these  princes,  who  in  times  of  distress,  when  thdr 
income  was  gradually  diminishing,  found  means  to  erect  such  a 
magnificent  temple  to  taste,  to  the  genius  of  antiquity,  and  to 
the  loveliest  and  most  engaging  of  the  arts.     They  deserve  to 
have  their  statues  ^[iected  at  the  grand  entrance  of  the  Museum, 
and  the  lovers  of  the  Arts  would  readily  agree  in  the  propriety 
of  inscribing  on  the  pedestal, 

^^  Quique  sui  memores,  alios  fecere  merendo.*' 

In  this  account  of  the  Vatican  I  have  purposely  avoided 
iletails,  and  confined  my  observations  to  a  few  of  the  prin« 
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cipal  and  most  prominent  features,  as  my  intention  is  not  to 
give  a  full  description  of  this  celebrated  palace,  which  would, 
in  fact,  form  a  separate  volume;  but  merely  to  awaken  the 
curiosity  and  attention  of  the  traveller.  Of  the  pictures  and 
statues  I  may  perhaps  speak  hereafter.  At  present  I  shall 
content  myself  with  referring  to  the  well-known  work  of  the 
Abate  Winkelman,  who  speaks  on  the  subject  of  statues  with 
the  learning  of  an  antic[uary,  the  penetration  of  an  artist,  and 
the  rapture  of  a  poet. 
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CHAP.  XW 


CHURCHES— OSNERAI.  OBSERVATIONS — ^ST.  Ci:.EMEMT*S — ST.  PETER 

I 

IN  VINCUUS — ST.  MARTIN  AND  ST.  SYLVESTER — ST.  ILAURENCE 
— ST.  JOHN  LATERAN:  with  ST.  PAUL  AND  OTHER  PATRI- 
ARCHAL  CHURCHES. 

-1^  ROM  the  palaces  we  naturally  pass  to  the  churches,  which 
form  the  peculiar  glory  of  modern  *  Rome,  as  the  temples  seem 
to  have  been  the  principal  ornaments  of  the  ancient  city.  On 
this  subject,  as  on  the  preceding  article,  I  think  it  best  to  begin 
by  a  few  general  observations,  the  more  necessary  as  the  topic 
is  of  great  extent  and  much  interest ;  for  while  the  palaces  of 
Venice  and  Genoa  have  been  compared,  and  the  latter  not  un- 
frequently  preferred  to  those  of  Rome,  the  superior  splendor  and 
magnificence  of  hei:  churches  stand  unrivalled  and  undisputed; 
and,  in  this  respect,  it  is  acknowledged  that  still, 

Yerum  haec  tantiim  alias  inter  caput  extulit  urbes, 
Quantum  lenta  solent  inter  viburna  cupressi. 

Addison  observes,  "  that  the  christian  antiquities  are  so  em- 
broiled in  fable  and  legend,  that  one  receives  but  little  satisfac- 


tk^h  ftoiA  8«4rchmg  iaUi  t)mci."  Th€  jJdrtieta  6f  sAtisfactioli  to 
be  d(iHvcd  ft&tii  siich  ngjiearch^j  dejifeii/dd  tipcte  the  taste  Jttfd 
vi^Wd  of  th6  p^MOn  #ho  jjiake^  th«in ;  for  {(s  t0  f£(bl^  dfid  lej^d^ 
I  fy/acy  there  i:d  d  8tifi&d<»it  stock  in  he^theM^  sH  t^dJ)  d»  iti 
^hristiflli  anti^ttit^  U>  fft(«^l6  a<fd  dlnfbrcril  an  orditidry  ai4tiif«r. 
Howevet;  «wt#iflwttfndiftg  (fee  obsdurttt  which  dgefip  dfld  ref <^ 
lutioii§,  igttortriicfe  <#  fofly,  ihA^  MH  ihtdmi  oitif  tkith  thelfe^ 
$pec<tes-  of  ai^uity,  the  Wivt\Ur  ds  U&  wt^d^s  ^er  fHe'  f 6'ne^' 
fSbtd  regiote  of  thili  WondeffUl  ditjr,  id  lotig  tK^  s«at  df  Enoiplf^ 
and  R^gion^  irm  find  d  iUffieieift  humb<»  of  iadHtittiem,  him 
saoved  aAd  profHn^?,  ttf  edlff  ah  ifbll  as  ft;  de{i:^t'  ati  (ihpY^- 
^dic6d  ffitilfd.  AmtAig:  Chd  f»^»jer,  i!i!e  churched  \^itHo\i%  dtitiBS 
occupy  the  fir^  f diik,  si^  i(jim  f^ir  df  ^eixi  ^(^e'  ^fecled  ifT  ^iS 
Gfst  of  Goridfedntij^v  a!0d  i^faiiy  nbfay  {fecfifoe'  th^  oti^  tcf  flig 
a€A\  df  thdt  Empc^ot:'  hi^seTf,-  6V  W  that  df  liAi  6ofis>  add  fficTf 
hntai^ia^  9a6«te^r3i.  In  fhie^'  edified,  th6  ^oW^itueiM  atfd 
eis^ntial  pUiis  relnMn  I3yer  sdch^f  «&  they  wcih^'  at  the  p^HoA  df 
a«Ct^h,  aA^  ev«ih'  th^  tiior^  ^otid  and  ^6riiDtein6ht'  orA^ahctie'nt^ 
sm  «tand  tikiaSt^l^d  M  th»¥  #<^p6b'tii^;^'  ^c^.  Pro^  fhe^ 
4h^efbre  We  ittay  teai%i  Wi^h  sbhiC  <>»§^t^ty,  life'  fo)^  df  CHrlitiatiP 
churches  in  the  early  ages,  thd  ]|i>o^tiO^  df  f hel  alfdh  <yf  thiEr  ^6d^ 
pal  chair,  and  of  the  seats  of  the  clergy,  together  with  the  arrange- 

« 

men^  and  furftifture  of  the  chafncfel  and  choir.  MofeoVei-  sofeA  of 
thestv  churches  had  been  tiittvplcd,-  and  ttldny  ^6fb  ba»lk5s6  0^ 
courts  destined  to  public  meefting^,-  and  taaij  thi6)^fbrd~  d6ntributt» 
not  a  litt^  to  ^ve  m  cltArdt  idHsts  of  the'  ^ize  and  {ifopbt^iby 
df  swch  building^y  p(«fticillttrly  of  the  latte^  and  of  tli6  otdef 
obsei'vdd  itt  th«?  a$fefettljfi«  Held  i*  th^inf.  Wei  m^y  pfeifta^l^ 
from  them'  bb  ais)^  to  itutk^  i6tti6  cbi^jcaQi^  t^W&^€  to  tlc^ 
forms  <!ariy  establlsbcid  iik  ChH^ttafii  chufcHi^s,  a!Bld  td  ji!i^^ 
how  far  the  atici^nts  ihay  hav^  t!h6u|ht  pfi^ir  t&  mhsf^  tfi^ 
M^  ofosWTcfd  ill'  ortil  asSembliite   «o  reff^^  coi^gHVibh^.' 
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In  the  next  place,  in  the  churches  principally  we  may  trace  the 
decline  and  restoration  of  architecture,  and  discover  thence 
which  branches  of  that  art  were  neglected,  and  which  culti- 
vated during  the  barbarous  ages.  These  edifices  in  fact  were 
almost  the  only  objects  attended  to  and  respected  during  that 
Jong  period,  and  as  most  of  the  new  were  erected  on  the  plans 
of  the  old,  they  became  the  vehicles,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
expression,  by  which  some  of  the  best  principles  of  Roman 
architecture  were  transmitted  to  us.  In  reality  it  has  been 
justly  observed,  that  while  the  symmetry,  the  proportion,  the 
very  constitutent  forms  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  orders  were 
abandoned  and  apparently  forgotten;  yet  the  sohdity^  the 
magnitude,  and  what  is  more  remarkable,  the  greatness  of  man- 
ner so  much  admired  in  the  interior  of  ancient  buildings,  were 
retained  and  still  appear  in  many  churches,  erected  in  the 
darkest  intervals  of  the  middle  ages*  From  such  fabrics  we 
may  therefore  infer,  that  magnificence  and  grandeur  long 
survived  the  fall  of  taste,  and  that  some  features  of  the  Roman 
character  still  continued  to  manifest  themselves  in  the  works 
of  their  descendants^  in  spite  of  the  prevalency  of  foreign 
ignorance  and  transalpine  barbarism. 

This  observation  relative  .  to  internal  magnificence  leads 
to  another  which  must  have  struck  every  traveller,  which 
is,  that  the  outward  form  and  embellishments  are,  in  many 
Roman  churches,  far  inferior  to  the  inward  appearances. 
Whether  the  ancients  themselves  did  not  always  pay  equal 
attention  to  the  outside,  or  whether  like  the  modern  Italians, 
they  sometimes  deferred  the  execution  of  the  whole  plan  for 
want  of  money  or  materials ;  or  whether  the  hand  of  time 
or  the  Ignore  destructive  hand  of  war  has  torn  away  the 
marble  that    covered   these  edifices,  it  must  be  owned  that 
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the  outside  of  the  Pantheon  and  Diocletian's  baths  by  no 
means  corresponds  with  their  internal  magnificence.  In  suc- 
ceeding ages  the  disproportion  became  more  striking,  and 
nothing  can  be  more  contemptible  than  the  external  shew  of 
some  of  the  noblest  basilicas ;  as  that  of  St.  Paul's  for  instance, 
of  St.  Laurence  and  also  that  of  St.  Sebastian,  which  exhibits  more 
the  app^rance  of  a  neglected  bam  than  of  a  patriarchal  church. 
The  same  remark  might  have  been  applied  to  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore  till  the  reign  of  Benedict  XIV.  who  cased  it  with 
Tiburtine  stone,  adorned  it  with  a  portico  or  a  colonnade  in 
front,  and  gave  it  an  exterior  of  some  dignity,  though  not 
perfect  nor  altogether  worthy  of  its  truly  grand  and  splendid 
interior. 

Moreover,  while  the  traveller  expects,  and  not  without 
reason,  to  find  some  specimens  of  the  best  taste  and  purest 
style  of  architecture  among  the  Roman  churches,  he  must  not 
be  surprized  if  he  should  frequently  meet  with  instances  of  the 
very  reverse  in  both  respects,  and  have  reasQp  too  often  to  lament 
that  the  finest  materials  have  been  thrown  away  in  the  con- 
struction of  shapeless  and  deformed  edifices.  To  explain  this 
singular  combination  of  good  and  bad  taste,  the  reader  has 
only  to  recollect,  that  in  Rome  as  in  other  great  cities,  different 
fashions  have  prevailed  at  different  periods,  and  that  architects, 
even  when  above  the  ignorance  or  the  prejudices  of  their  Age, 
have  yet  been  obliged  to  submit  to  them  and  conform  to  the 
caprice  of  their  employers.  Besides,  architects  in  modem  times 
have  been  too  prone  to  indulge  the  fond  hope  of  excelling  the 
ancients,  by  deviating  from  their  footsteps,  and  discovering  some 
fiew  proportion,  some  form  of  beauty  unknown  to  them,  *  by 
varying  the  outlines  and  trying  the  effects  of  endless  combina* 
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l^n^  $Jo^  in  nq  city  \i&vp,  ^rchi^epte  bfei^  iptipr^  eWW^ag^ 
^4  ie¥iplo3rfi4  i^^^  '\n  Ro^q^,  s»p4  iq  pp  pjty  \^av^  ^hpy  i«T 
dttJged  th^r  fonidiftess  fqr  ppgioftlity,  Tfitlj  nw^Fe  fif^Qip  ^4 
}QQj-«  ^fj^  tp  the  great  depmyatiw  of  \^te  an^  pen^^wji 
of  ^e  ^cwifl^  priijeipies  pf  flRpiei^^  arciii^tuF^  f^vf  tasfp  l^ft^ 
efl^f ely  ?3F^i?\pt;  frpm  thw  wpakop^^,  bttt  mm  W^  ^baii49«^ 
t^^y?^  ^  \t^  ^i^M^pe  mPTfi  PRtirely  ^b^P  PprfORM^i,  vh^, 
^t!;ropgl?.  ft  wa^ji,  of  gp^jiJius,  lalf^t  ^i^^  ipfprwatiftn,  ha?  ye|  fiii?4 

pipflae  w^t^  sp^^  of  \h^  mmt  ^efwm4  buildiagi  ibat  fflrer 
^gracfi^  tl»<2  st?§ete  pf  ^  gapitftl.    Sw?b  4(»yiatkwk8  fro»  lb? 

i^i^qpl^  pf  ^  fxici^^  Oiuftt  9pp«3a^  e»trwi?4jnwy:  eiWTjl 
lyhefe,  9(04  ^^^p^larly  ftt  iio^Qe,  wWe  sp  maay  supffb  oipQUt 
ments  ranain  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  artist,  and  fix  his 
taste,  while  they  excite  his  admiration.  In  fact  while  the  portico 
pf  ^1^^  Paj|ji^eo|i  8ta;id§  pfe^ery^  it  wpuW  seem  by  the  genius 
of  ^ph^t^tupe,  a^  s^  mp4el  for  t^  iinitation  off  fqture  geoei^ 
tftpjpaj;  1^1%  it  ¥qep^  the  acchitepl  in  every  morning  walk,  an4 
{:];^lli^g^  hi^hpnif^  as  hp  p^s^Gi,  it  must  appear  extraordisafy 

ifl,4^  thftt  \f^  *h9ttl4  ^bftiwlpPi.  it?*  siovple  yet  aaajestio  fcMW, 
tQ  s,ubii^titijL^  i^  i^  stp^  a  poBfns^ck  and  heavy  mass  of  rich 
Qi^^ei;^^,  v^hiph  n^j  ^/^tooi^h,  hut  can  never  please  even  the 
^u^eS)t  pbijfecv/^.  purely  the  double  or  tiiple  lange  Oif  cOr. 
luo^n^  tl^  ^tpifVt^rvup^d  ^l^blAture,  the  regular  pedimenA 
i^bj(9|]^^  and  qnenpumbered*  delight  the  ey/e  qnore  by  Iheir 
u^if^r-qo.  gr94^4eyr^  ijkw^  {ujl«vs  crawded  iaio  gvoupes,  cornie«s 
^rp^fd  into  mg\fi%  Mvd  pedimentSi  twjU!|edl  into,  curves  aad 
Qp]ifri^lpyes,  \^bic^  br-f^  ms  ^and  into  m^ny  petty  objects,  apd 
c^n  Qifit^  fy^  tbfi  9igh^  npr-  arr^t  tkie  atteaticin.  Yet,  while 
t^  ^nn^«  exen)plifie4  y^  thp>  Pantheon,  i»  cokUy  a4oaked  and 
iV^lep^di  thf  letter-  ia  bepome  the  prevailing  stjfe  in  ecc^siasn 
^Hf^k  %^^tNW^  at  ^pine*  ostA  Q^  ponsequenee  «iKer  aU  I^y. 
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.  J^%i  c\mr^aisfii  W(»  PM»t  pl^cef  of  p«bUQ  rewrt,  hBv«  tiieur 
4fty  of  f*YOt  »»4  of  iwbMw,  wh^w  UW  ^r^  wwch  freqijented, 
^4  pf  cpqwe  T?pwr«d  €uwl  (iewrated  with  cwf  wd  magnir 
^cwc^  Not  vftfTijq»w«t\y  §Qin©  Cflrdio^i  qv  ricU  prfifete,  or 
p^hftpg  th^  reigning  pooUf  lutoo^f,  w^y  oonoeiv^  »  pwticular 
ftttajiQbrocnt  to  ww^  cbufeh  or  other,  aud  io  that  caw  we  may 
QQ«c}^d#,  tl»A  all  tliP  powers  of  wt  will  be  employed  io  repwr- 
W  «dormfiig>  ftnd  lttro»)bipg  tbo  favorod  «di^.  ]^t  thi» 
«\m9tu»f  of  popularity  way  pass  «way,  and  many  a  noUe  pile 
^9A  l)«im  al^ndoped  l«tr  ag«s  to  the  care  of  an  ioipoTorisbed 
Okft^test  iMi  nipwat  mmmhmii  or  a  parjvib  tbinn^d  by  onugr»» 

tion.  In  such  circumstances  onj^  cfo  much  attenti^m  is  paid  to 
the  edifice,  as  is  necessary  to  protect  it  against  the  inclemency 

of  1^  weather  or  the  injviri«f  of  ti.me,  and  this  care  i9  generally 
fonfined  V>  tho  eijtoriori  while  the  interior  is  abandoned  to 
9(^)it\^i  dAPftpne^  ^  d<Q(?ay-  Unfortunately*  soq^  of  i}m 
iv^t  anient  and)  venerable  churches  in  Rome  aro  in  thi»  latter 
sitjt^tion  i  wh^thvr  it  bet  that,  they  stand  in  qu«;ter»  once  pqpu^ 
}f)m  bwt  now  d*wrted,  of  that  churches  erected  in  modem 
tinvof  OP  dfdkait^  to^  m^dein  wt«ts»  engrofs  a  greater  ^hare  of 
pijiJ^Ui:  ^tteifttion,  I.  I^Bow  not  5  b«t  thm^  of  St.  Pawl,.  St  I^ureoce^ 
^,  Sft^phen,.  $1*  Aff^i  aftd  eve»  th^  Panthobn  it»elf»  the  g^y 
«f  ^.ome  4nid  the  boa^t  of  ^^hiteetvrei  owe  little  ot  nothing  to 
«VQdfSP  isuw^QoenQ^ 

]^t  nfi^with^Mwdw^  the^  4is<^va»t«^9«^  ««d  delQQt»  therr 
v^  iiew,  very  few  churches  in  Romf ,  whiksh  do  not  present 
either  in.  theix  m^  or  theix  picftortions,  their  architecture 
or  their  materials  t\^  external  or  internal  decorations^  wmi^ 
thing  tih^  d^«eqve9  the  attention  oS  the  traveller  and  exeitea 
hif  jwt  ^dnwalionr  tiff  therefore  who  delights  in.  haUft  of  an 
iwm^9o  w^  a^d.  «xACt  pixtportion,  i^  lengthening  colQinI»^de& 
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and  vast  pillars  of  one  solid  block  of  porphyry,  of  granite,  of 
Parian  or  Egyptian  marble;  in  pavements  that  glow  with  all 
the  tints  of  the  rainbow,  and  roofe  that  blaze  with  brass  or 
gold ;  in  canvas  warm  as  life  itself,  and  statues  ready  to  descend 
from  the  tombs  on  whi^  they  feeline;  will  range  round  the 
churches  of  Rome,  and  find  in  them  an  -  inexhaustible  source  of 
instructive  and  rational  amusement,  su4h  as  ho  modem  capital 
can  furnish,  and  such  as  might  be  equalled  or  surpassed  by  the 
glories  of  ancient  Rotoe  alone.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  some 
particular  churches,  and,  without  pretending  to  enter  into  very 
minute  details,  mention  only  such  circumstances  as  seem  calcu* 
iated  to  excite  peculiar  interest. 

The  Church  of  St.  Clement,  in  the  grelit  street  that  leads  to  St. 
John  Lateran,  is  the  most  ancient  church  in  Rome.  It  was  built 
on  the  site,  and  was  probably  at  first  ond  of  the  great  apartments 
of  the  house  of  the  holy  bishop,  whose  name  it  bears.  It  is  men-^ 
tioned  as  ancient  by  authors  of  the  fourth  century  (St.  Jerome, 
Pope  Zozimus,  &c;)  arid  is  justly  considered  as  one  of  the  best 
models  that  now  exist  of  the  original  form  of  christian  churches. 
It  haJs  frequently  been  repaired  and  <iecdrated,  but  always  with 
a  religious  respect  for  its  primitive  shape  and  fashion.  In  front 
of  it  is  a  court  with  galleries,  supported  by  eighteen  granite 
pillars  and  paved  with  pieces  of  shattered  marbles,  mnong 
which  I  observed  several  fkigmeBto  of -beautiful  Verde  antico. 
The  portico  of  the  church  is  formed  of  four  columns  of  the  same 
materials  as  the  pillars  of  the  gallery,  and  its  interior  divided  into  a 
nave  and  aisles  by  twenty  pillars  of  various  marbles.  The  choir 
commences  about  the  centre  of  the  nave,  and  extends  to  the  steps' 
of  the  sanctuary;  there  are' two  pulpits,  called  anciently  Am- 
bones;  one  on  each  side  of  the  choir.  A  flight  of  steps  leads  to  the 
sanctuary  or  chancel,  which  is  terminated  by  a  semicircle,  in 
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the  middle  of  which  stands  the  episcopal  chair,  and  on  each  side 
of  it  two  marble  ranges  of  seats  border  the  wall  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  priests;  the  inferior  clergy  with  the  singers  oc- 
cupied the  choir.     In  front  of  the  episcopal  throne,  and  be- 
tween it  and  the  choir,  just  above  the  steps  of  the  sanctuary^ 
rises  the  altar  unencumbered  by  screens  and  conspicuous  on  all 
sides.     The  aisles  terminated  in  twd  semicircles,  now  used  as 
chapels  called  anciently  Exedrae  or  Cellse,  and  appropriated  tQ 
private  devotion  in  prayer  or  meditation.     Such  is  the  form  of 
St.  Clement's,  which»  though  not  originally  a  basilica,  is  evidently 
modelled  upon  such  buildings ;  as  may  be .  seen  not  only  by  the 
description  given  of  them   by .  Vitruvius,    but  ako  by  several 
other  churches  in  Rome  which  having  actuja,Uy  been  basilicae» 
still  retain  their  original  form  with  slight  modifications.     The 
same. form  has  been  retained  or  imitated  in  all  the  great  Roman 
churches,  and  indeed  in  almost  all  the  cathedral  and  abbey 
churches  in  Italy ;  a  form,  without  doubt,  far  better  calculated 
both  for  the  beauty  of  perspective  and  the  convenience  of  public 
worship,  than^  the  arrangement  of  Gothic  fabrics,  divided  by 
screens,  insulated   by   partitions,  and  terminating  in  gloomy 
chapels.* 

S.  Pietro  in  VmcoUy  so  called  from  the  chains  with  which  St. 
Peter  was  bound  both  in  Ropae  and  at  Jerusalem,  now  pre« 
served,  as  is  believed,  under  the  altar,  was  erected  about  the 

m 
1 

*  I  recommend  to  my  readers  the  account  of  ancient  churches  and  their  oma* 
nients,  given  by  the  judicious  and  learned  Fleury.  The  work,  which  contains  it,  is 
entitled  Les  Mceurs  des  Ckretknsy  and  contains  many  curious  details  and  interest- 
ing  observations.  The  perusal  of  it  will  give  the  traveller  a  very  accurate  notion 
of  the  subject  at  large,  and  enable  him,  not  only  to  comprehend  what  he  finds 
written  upon  it,  but  also  to  pronounce  with  some  precision  on  the  form  and  oma^ 
mentB  of  such  churches  as  he  any  hereafter  visit.    (See  chaptera  3&,  et  $/$%.} 
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ytAt  420,  and  after  fi^uent  repftratiom  presente  nW  m  tfae^y^ 
a  noble  h«kU,  Mipffiorted  by  twenty  Doric  pillar»  of  Vmtth  morbid 
open  <m  all  sk^  adorned  wh^  9Mie  beautiful  tonvbs,  and  ter^ 
mina^frg  in  a  ^mkircle  bdiind  the  altar.  It  is  pity  that  tbe 
Htsfm  ef  the  age  in  which  this  edifice  iras  ertscted  should  banf 
been  perpetuated  throng  so  msay  sncts^slve  reparatcoia^^  tuA 
the  arehe^  earcied  frons  piUor  to  p^Uar  skill  iuffi^rod  U>  apftett', 
while  att  ettfiiMatur^  tike  that  of  St,  Maria  Mag^cve,  would 
have  conceal^  the  defe^  sftd  rendered  Une  order  perieot*  T!h0 
pi&Ati  are  too  thin  &>v  Doric  proportions^  and  too  fair  from  eiuJfr 
other;  very  different  ie  thi»  respect  Irotn  lihe  Dorifc  nodils  sOffi 
ttmamng  at  Athens(>.  But  ther  proporti(MiS'  apptitd  by  the^  mM 
eien4  Roniand  to  tl(i»ortlery  tendered  it  hz  &hs6  a  ^timbt  ovder,  sttd 
Made  it  akaost  an  inventioa  of  their  own.  Among  the  Biottit« 
Ments  the  traveler  will  not  fell  to  ob^ervts  a^sagruoj^bsguB  of  block 
tttairble  med  esiqimite  form,  ^i  ^be  left  hand;-  and!  <m  th>e  rij^y 
iSkcf  tomb  of  Jnius  11.  indiffevea^i  iti  itself^  but  ennoblied  by  the 
celebrated'  figure  of  Moeesy  sapposad!  tc  be:  the  mast^-pieoe  of 
Michael'  Angeks  and  cue  of^  the:  fflost  beadtiilil  s(»fctfe»  in  tits 
wort*.* 

Not  tsLT  from  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoliy  is  the  church  of  S,  Martino 
and  &  SUveserdf  fitaUied  out  of  part  of  thd  rumiB  of  the  neigh- 
bourinrg  baths  of  Titas,  andf,  as  Ukr  as  i«giH)ds<  the  Crypto  or  sab^ 
te»rai»eo<us  chui^,  as'  ancient  as^  the  time»  of  Sit.  Sylvester  and 
dottstantine  the  Great.  It  ha»,  as^  wiU  eauly  be  imagined^  un~ 
detgoi^vlsunoasrepatniy  and  is- 1^- pifiseBtone  of  the  Boost  beau- 
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*^  The  od^or 0Miit0l  of  Zmpji^*  mstnoed  hf  th&'oeBteB^>latioBiof  this  wondeifcil 
sMCiM^  10  w«llr  kiiM%  MMi  onj  hr  fotiM  »  RoMoe's  Iftl^  exoelkitt  wodK,»  the 
Life  a^Le^tk^  3M^r  mtf^awefy  avcvtttoMUiBkrtiail. 
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tiful  edifices  ui  Rome.    It  is  supported  by  Corinthian  columns 
of  the  finest  oaarbtes,  beftring>  not  arches  bwt  an  entablature, 
irregular  indeed  as  to  omaiqent,   but  of  great  and  pleasing 
eflfect     The  waU$  of  the  aislea  are  adorned  with  paintings 
by  the  tw^o  Fous$in&»   and  nauch  admired    by    connoisseurs. 
The  tribunu  or  iianctuary  is  raised  several  steps  above  the .  body 
of  the  church :  the  high  altar  which  stands .  immediately  above 
the  steps  ia  of  the  most  beautiful:  form  and  richest  material^ 
The   paintings  on  the  waits  and  roof  are  coloured  ux    ibB 
brightest  yet  softest  tinte  in^aginable*  and  seem  to  siiied  over  the 
whole  church  a  celestial  histre-    Under  the  altar  a  door  opeiksr 
upon  a  marble  staircase,  leading  to  a  subterraneous  chapel  Uiie4 
with  stucco,  nearly  resembUng  marble  and  adorned  with  nume- 
rous pijilars  m  a  very  plesaiog  style  of  arishite^ture,    Thenoe  a 
door  opens  into  the  ancient  churdi,  which  from  the  increase  of 
the  ruins  around  is  now  beeitwne  almost  subterranean :  it  is  a  laf  ge 
vaulted  hall,  (mc^  paved  with  mosaie^  and  £^ms  &Qm  the 
rem^As  weU  furnished  with  raarUe  and  painOogs;  now  the  r^ 
oeptanle  of  damp  unwhe^esome  vapors,  that  tinge  the  walls  auid 
hover  about  the  scditary  tombs.    A  few  puipie  hats  wi&  their 
rich  tftsseb,  the  insignia  of  the  dignity  of  Cvdinal,  suspended 
fgom  the  \aiUts»  and  tm'nished  with  time  and  humidity,  oasjt « 
feeble  unavidhng  ray  of  splendor  an  the  monuments  of  their  de» 
lifted  posMtfssorSb    The  sp^tator,  <autioned  by  the  ohilhiess  of 
the  piece  not  to  prolong  his  stay,  contents  himself  with  casting 
a  Uwment  glftnee  om  the  suUen  scoaery,  and  returns  to  the 
splendid  exhibition  of  the  temple  above. 

The  church  of  St.  Andrea  in  Monte  Otmlh  by  Bernini  is, 
though  so  small  aa  to  deserve  the  name  of  chapel  only,  so  JtiglUy 
finished  and  lidbly  decorated  within  that  X  should  recommend 

VOL.   I.  s  s 
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it  to  the  attention  of  the  traveller  as  peculiarly  beautiful.  It 
was  formerly  with  the  annexed  convent  the  property  of  the 
Jesuits,  who  seldom  wanted  either  the  means  or  the  inclination 
to  impart  splendor  and  magnificence  to  their  establishments. 
Unfortunately,  they  have  often  displayed  more  riches  than  taste, 
and  given  their  churches  the  gaudy  decorations  and  dazzling 
glare  of  a  theatre,  instead  of  adhering  to  the  golden  rule  in  reli- 
gious  architecture,  that  of  disposing  the  best  materials  in  the 
simplest  order.  The  neglect  of  this  maxim  renders  the  great ' 
church  of  the  Jesuits  (the  GiesH)  though  confessedly  one  of  the 
richest,  yet  in  my  opinion  one  of  the  ugliest,  because  one  of  tie 
most  glaring  in  Rome. 

St.  Cecilia  in  Trastevere  has  great  antiquity  and  much  magni- 
ficence to  recommend  it.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
house  of  that  virgin  martyr,  and  they  shew  a  bath  annexed  to 
it  in  which  they  pretend  that  she  was  beheaded.  Over  the 
tomb  is  a  fine  statue,  exactly  representing  the  attitude  and  the 
drapery  of  the  body  as  it  was  discovered  in  the  tomb  in  the 
year  821,  such  at  least  is  the  purport  of  the  inscription.  The 
saint  is  represented  as  reclining  on  her  side,  her  garments  spread 
in  easy  folds  around  her,  and  her  neck  and  head  covered  with  a 
veil  of  so  delicate  a  texture  as  to  allow  the  spectator  almost  to 
discover  the  outlines  of  the  countenance.  The  posture  and 
drapery  are  natural  as  well  as  graceful,  and  the  whole  form 
wrought  with  such  exquisite  art  that  we  seem  to  behold  the  mar- 
tyred virgin,  not  locked  in  the  slumbers  of  death,  but  awaiting 
in  the  repose  of  innocence  the  call  of  the  morning.  A  court 
and  portico,  according  to  the  ancient  custom,  lead  to  this 
churchy  and  pillars  of  fine  marble  divide  and  adorn  it; 
but  it  labors  under  the  defect  alluded    to  above,    and  like 
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many  other  churches    is  encumbered   with    its    own  magni- 
ficence. 

S.  Pietro  in  Montorio  or  Monte  Aureoy  a  very  ancient  church, 
was  once  remarkable  for  its  sculpture  and  paintings,  furnished 
by  the  first  masters  in  these  two  branches;  but  many  of  the 
former  have  been  broken  or  displaced,  and  some  of  the  latter 
carried  off  by  the  French  during  the  late  predatory  invasi6n. 
Among  the  paintings  is  the  famous  Transfiguration,  generally 
supposed  to  be  the  first  painting  in  the  universe.  It  was 
said  to  have  been  in  a  bad  light  in  its  original  situation,  but  it 
must  be  recollected  that  Raffaello  designed  it  for  that  very  light; 
besides,  I  know  not  whether  the  French  are  likely  to  place  it 
in  a  better.* 

In  the  middle  of  the  little  square,  formed  by  the  cloister  of 
the  convent  belonging  to  the  church  of  St.  Pietro  in  Montorio^ 
is  a  chapel  in  the  form  of  an  ancient  temple ;  round,  supported 
by  sixteen  pillars  and  crowned  with  a  dome.  It  is  the  work  of 
Bramante  and  much  admired.  It  would  methinks  have  been 
more  beautiful,  if  the  architect  had  copied  the  Greek  models, 
or  adopted  the  proportions  of  the  temple  of  Tivoli  of  a, 
similar  form.  Besides,  the  lantern  that  crowns  the  dome,  or 
rather  terminates  the  cella,  is  by  much  too  large  for  the  edifice. 


*  When  I  was  at  Paris  in  the  year  1802,  it  had  been  withdrawn  from  the 
gaUery,  and  was  intended,  as  was  believed,  for  the  chapel  of  one  of  the  first 
consul's  palaces.  If  in  that  of  Versailles  the  light  be  not  too  strong,  the  Transfi* 
guration  may  appear  to  advantage,  as  the  architecture  and  decorations  of  the 
dmpel,  the  best  I  have  seen  beyond  the  Alps,  are  not  perhaps  altogether  unwor* 
thy  of  contributing  to  display  the  beauties  of  such  a  masterpiece. 

s  s  2 
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and  seems  to  crush  it  by  its  weight.    Yet  the  colonnade,  such 

is  the  effect  of  pillars,  gives  this  little  temple,  with  all  its  defects^ 
an  antique  and  noble  appearance.* 

Santa  Maria  in  Trastevere  or  Basilica  Calia;ti  is  a  very  an- 
cient church,  supposed  to  have  been  originally  built  by  Pope 
Calixtvis  about  the  year  220.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Julius  !• 
in  the  year  340,  and  has  since  undergone  various  repairs  and 
received  of  course  many  improvements.  Its  bold  portico  and 
its  nave  are  supported  by  ancient  pillars,  some  of  red,  some  of 
black  granite,  all  of  different  orders  and  different  dimensions ; 
the  entablature  also  is  composed  of  the  shattered  remains  of 
various  ancient  cornices ;  and  indeed  the  whole  edifice  seem$  aa 
extraordinary  assemblage  of  orders,  proportions,  and  matenala. 
However,  it  exhibits  a  certain  greatness  of  manner  in  the 
wkok^  that  never  fails  to  cover  defects  in  the  detail,  and  its 
general  appearance  is  bold  and  majestic.  Its  vault  and  chapel 
are  adorned  with  several  beautiful  paintings  by  Dominichino 
and  other  great  masters.  The  square  before  this  church  is 
Watered  by  a  handsome  fountain,  perhaps  the  most  ancient  in 
Rome,  as  it  was  opened  by  Adrian  I.  about  the  year  790,  and 
restored  and  ornamented  by  Clement  XII. 

S.  GrisogoHOy  a  very  ancient  church  ascribed  originally  to 
Constantine,  is  remarkable  for  the  numerous  columns  of  granite, 
porphyry  and  alabaster  that  support  its  nave  and  choir. 

S.  Giwamii  e  Paolo^  is  equally  ancient  and  still  more  splen- 
didly furnished  with  pillars  and  ancient  ornaments. 

■        '    ---  --       -  --- -.. "■■.■Mill m^      lat^^A^— <w 

*  This  edifice  is  introduced  uxio  the  Cartoon  that  represents  St.  Paul  preaA- 
ing  at  Athens,  and  is  given  with  considerable  accuracy. 
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S.  Oregorio  Magm  is  remarkable  because  erected  by  the 
celebrated  pontiff  whose  name  it  bears,  on  the  very  site  of  his 
own  house^  the  residence  of  the  Anician  family.  ^  The  church 
with  the  convent  adjoining,  was  by  its  founder  dedicated 
under  tl»  title  of  St  Andrew,  a  title  which  was  gradually  lost 
and  re{daced  by  that  of  St.  Gregory.  This  &bric  has  under- 
gone several  changes^  and  though  rich  in  materials  has,  from  the 
bad  taste  with  whith  those  changes  have  been  conducted,  but  Uttle 
claim  to  our  admiration.  There  arc  three  chapels  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  convent,  or  rather  annexed  to  the  church,  one  of  which 
is  ennobled  by  the  rital  exertions  of  Guido  and  Dominichino^ 
who  have  here  brought  their  pfrodwitions  into  contax^t,  and  left 
the  ddigbted  connoisseur  to  adfnire,  and  if.  he  dare,  to  decide 
Ite  pre-eminence.  Aja  these  paintings  are  Km  the  walls  of  the 
d»,pel  they  remain;  but  every  article  that  could  possibly  be 
retooved  from  the  church!  and  its  dependent  chapels,  were  carried 
off  by  the  Polish  legion,  which^  during  the  French  invasion  was 
stationed  in  the  convent.  So  hx  indeed  did  thrs  regular  banditti 
ctiry  thdr  love  of  plunder,  as  to  tear  away  the  iron  bars  in- 
serted in  the  walls  of  the  church  and  cloisters,  to  strengthen 
them  and  counteract  the  action  of  the  vaults;  so  that  it  was 
concvdered  as  dangerous  to  walk  in  them,  as  their  fall  was  daily 
expected. 


1     • . »   ' » 


The  claisidai  r^ui«r  wotdd  not  pardon  a  traveller  who 
should  pass  over  in  silence  the  church  where  the  ashes  of  Tasso 
repose.  This  poet,  the  i^ext  in  rank  and  in  fame,  to  Virgil, 
died  in  the  convent  of  St.  Onc^rio^  was  buried .  without  pomp, 
and  lay  for  many  years  among  ike  vulgar  deady  without  a 
monument  or  even  an  inscription  over  his  remains.  Few  poets 
have  i«ciei¥ed  montimental  honon  immediately  on  their  demise. 
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Their  fame  has  seldom  taken  its  full  range,  or  seldom  sur- 
mounted the  diflSculties  which  envy  throws  in  its  way  during 
their  lifetime;  to  pay  due  homage  to  their  genius,  and  give 
to  their  memory  all  that  man  can  give  to  the  illustrious  dead, 
sepulchral  distinction,  is  generally  the  task  of  an  impartial  and 
grateful  posterity.  Upon  this  occasion  however  it  was  neither 
envy  nor  indifference,  hut  friendship  alone  that  deprived  the 
Italian  poet  of  the  honors  due  to  his  merit.  Immediately  after 
his  death,  the  fathers  of  the  convent  of  St.  Onofrio,  and  many 
persons  of  distinction,  particularly  the  celebrated  Manso,  the 
friend  and  panegyrist  of  Milton,  pressed  forward  with  generous 
emulation  to  execute  the  honorable  work :  but  the  Cardinal 
Cinthio  Medici,  the  patron  of  the  poet  in  his  latter  days,  con- 
sidered the  erection  of  a  becoming  monument  as  a  duty  and 
an  honor  peculiarly  appropriated  to  himself,  and  though  he 
found  himself  obliged  to  defer  the  discharge  of  the  friendly 
office  year  after  year,  y0t  he  never  could  be  induced  to  allow  any 
other  person  to  fulfil  it  in  his  stead.  Death  however  deprived 
him  of  the  honor  of  erecting  a  tomb  to  Tasso;  and  to  the 
Cardinal  Bevilacqua  alone,  is  the  public  indebted  for  the  present 
monument,  rather  decent  than  magnificent,  with  a  short  inscrip- 
tion. Every  English  traveller  who  feeb  the  sublimity  of  Milton, 
and  knows  how  much  the  British  bard  owes  to  the  Tuscan  poet, 
will  hasten  to  the  church  of  St.  Onofrio,  and  at  the  tomb  of  Tor- 
quato  Tasso,  hail  the  niuse  that  inspired  their  rival  strains. 

Che  di  caduchi  allori 
Non  circonda  la  fronte  in  Helibbna ; 
Ma  8u  ne  Cielo  infra  i  beati  cbori 
Ha  di  ateHe  imuHnrtali  aurea  corma ! 

S.  Sebastiano^  a  church  erected  by  Constantine  in  memory 
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of  the  celebrated  martyr  whose  name  it  beat's,  has  a  handsome 
portico  and  contains  some -good  pictures  and  paintings.  It  is 
however  more  remarkable  for  being  the  principal  entrance  into 
the  catacombs  which  lie  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  catacombs 
are  subterranean  streets  or  galleries,  from  four  to  eight  feet  in 
height,  from  two  to  five  in  breadth,  extending  to  an  immense 
and  almost  unknown  length,  and  branching  out  into  various 
walks.  The  conflision  occasioned  by  the  intersection  of  these 
galleries  resembles  that  of  a  labyrinth,  and  renders  it  difficult, 
and  without  great  precaution,  dangerous  to  penetrate  far  into 
their  recesses.  The  catacombs  were  originally  excavated,  in 
order  to  find  that  earth  or  sand  called  at  present  puzzolana^ 
and  supposed  to  form  the  best  and  most  lasting  cement.  They 
followed  the  direction  of  the  vein  of  sand,  and  were  abandoned 
when  that  was  exhausted,  and  oftentimes  totally  forgotten. 
Such  lone,  unfirequented  caverns  afforded  a  most  commodious 
retreat  to  the  christians,  during  the  persecutions  of  the  three 
first  centuries.  In*  them  therefore  they  held  their  assemblies, 
celebrated  the  holy  mysteries,  and  deposited  the  remains  of  their 
martyred  brethren.  For  the  latter  purpose  they  employed 
niches  in  the  sides  of  the  wall,  placed  there  the  body  with  a 
vial  filled  with  the  blood  of  the  martyr,  or  perhaps  some  of  the 
instruments  of  his  execution,  and  closed  up  the  mouth  of  the 
niche  with  thin  bricks  or  tiles.  Sometimes  the  name  was 
inscribed  with  a  word  or  two  importing  the  belief  and  hopes  of 
the  deceased ;  at  other  times  a  cross  or  the  initials  of  the  titles  of 
our  Saviour  interwoven,  were  the  only  marks  employed  to  certify 
that  the  body  enclosed  belonged  to  a  christian.  Several  bodies 
have  been  found  without  any  inscription,  mark  or  indication  of 
name  or  profession.  Such  may  have  belonged  to  pagans,  as  it  ia 
highly  probable  that  these  cavities  were  used  as  burial  places. 
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before  as  well  as  during  the  age  of  persecutions.  It  is  im- 
possible to  range  over  these  vast  repositories  of  the  dead,  these 
walks  of  horror  and  desolation,  without  s^itiments  of  awe, 
veneration,  and  almost  of  terror.  We  seemed  on  entering  to 
descend  into  the  regions  of  the  departed,  wrapped  up  in  the 
impenetrable  gloom,  of  the  grave. 

Marcentes  intus  tenebne,  pallensqiie  sub  sntris, 

Longa  nocte  wtus         ■    ■■  j....   ■  m    m.n  quo 
Non  metvfint  enuttere  immos. 

Independent  of  thes6  imaginary  terrors,  the  damp  air  and  fetid 
exhalations  warn  the  curious  traveller  to ;  abridge  his  stay  and 
hasten  to  the  precincts  of  day.  i 

The  church  of  MadomM  del  Sole  is  the  ancitot  temple  'of 
Vesta,  stripped  of  its  whole  entablaturey  curtailed  of  its  fuH 
height  by  the  raising  of  the  ground  which  coveos  .the  lawicr 
part  of  the  pillars,  and  disfigured  by  a  moit  preposterous  and 
ugly  roof.  The  cell  and  pillars  of  white  marbk  remain,  but  the 
latter  are  almost  lost  in  a  wall  drawn  from  Qoldmn  tb  coimnny 
and  filling  up  the  whole  intermediate  space.  It  is  much  td  foe 
lamented  that  when  this  edifice  was  fitted  up  for  a  church,  it 
WB5  iK>t  restored  to  its  original  form  and^bemity,  which  might 
have  been  done  with  less  expenee  and  difficulty,  than  wnrei 
necessary  to  erect  the  wall  and  faise^the  roof  which  I  have  just 
censured.  It  is  indeed  highly  probable  diat  the  matenab  m« 
quisite  for  such  a  restoration,  that  is,  the  fragments  of  tfab 
frieze,  architrave,  and  cornice,  might  be  ibund  roUnd  the  baaea 
df  the  pilfers,  as  they  may  form  part  of  the  >mas6  of  iiftias  which 
has  raised  the  present  so  much  abo\%  ^e '  level  of  ibe  aiicif nt 
pavement.  But  this  singular  waot  ^f  taste  apfMars,  if  possible^ 
more  conspicuous  in  two  other  instancest    --  ^ 
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The  temple  of  Fortuna Virilis,*  now  the  church  of  Santa  Mafia 
EgiziacOf  is  one  of  the  few  xnonumeots  that  still  remaiti  of  the 
em  of  the  Boman  republtc.  It  is  of  the  Iodic  order  and  ite 
pfOfK)rtions  and  form  are  justly  admbed.  Its  portico  wag  cnrigi- 
Daily  supported  by  fow  pUlarSt  atid  its  }»des  adorned  with  twice 
as  many  half  columns.  It  was  cosirerted  into  a  church  in  the 
nmth  century  and  long  retaiood  a  considerable  share  of  its 
primitive  beauty.  Whea  it  was  redticed  to  its  present  degraded 
state  I  caaaot  precisely  determine^  but  I  believe  about  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  is  said  to  hare  been,  whea  re- 
paii^9  in  a  ruinous  state :  hot  if  that  were  thecaae,  yet  it  was  leas 
4iCkC4ilt  to  preserve  than  to  alter  its  principai  featuces.  The  latter 
however  has  been  done.  The  wall  that  separated  the  CeUa  6om 
tiie  VisstibiUla^  wad  removed  And  rebuilt  between  the  piilars  of  the 
pon^iGOt  aad  wia4piirs  were  opimed  between  die  half  €x>kanns  on 
one  of  the  sides.  By  these  mema  a  small  space  was  added 
mA  more  li^t  was  given,  to  the  interior,  but  tiie  pro^ortioiv 
and  beauty  not  a  little  impaired. 


S.  Lormzo  in  Miranda.  The  name  of  this  ehurck,  plaoed 
at,  ^  if  i«  the  Forum,  and  skuated  amidst  a  most  wonder^ 
&A  diaplay  of  Roman  grandeur,  is  alone  a  saSaent  re- 
a>nuneAdatio0  to  the  attention  of  the  traveller;  but  this 
reoonroendation  acquires  doiahle  weight  when  we  leam  th^t 
it  stands  on  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Antoniflns  aoid  f  au- 
^na.  Of  the  temple,  the  portico  excqrting  the  pediment 
and  part  ol*  the  w,dyb,  reasain.  The  order  is  C!orinthiain ;  and 
the  whole  anght  have  been  nBstored  widiont  di£Bculty  to  its 


p  • 


*  There  are  doubts  as  to  the  rc^  appelhtion  of  this  temple,  but  all  agree  is 
its  antigui^. 
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original  form.      But  instead  of  following  this  process,  almost 
forced  upon  the  architect  by  the  state  of  the  ruin,  he  has  erected 
a  frontispiece  behind  the  pillars  of  proportions,  size,  and  order 
totally  different;  of  two  stories,  so  contrived,  that  the  cornice 
of  the  first  does  not  reach  even  the  capitals  of  the  pillars  before 
it,  while  the  second  rises  far  above  them,  and  exhibits  on  high, 
as  if  in  triumph  over  good  taste,    its  barbarous  twisted  pedi- 
ment.   Such  instances  of  ignorance  or  stupidity,  such  preposter- 
ous and  mis-shapen  edifices,  would  surprize  us  even  at  Constan- 
tinople, where  almost  every  monument  of  ancient  magnificence 
has  long  since  perished,  and  every  recollection  of  ancient  taste 
is  obliterated;   but  in  Rome,  where  so  many  superb  models 
still  present  themselves  to  our  consideration,  where  all  the  arts 
and  particularly  architecture,  are  honored  and  cultivated  with 
iso  much  success,  we  behold  them  with  astonbhment  and  almost 
with  horror.     But  neither  censure,  nor  experience,  nor  disap* 
pointment  can  deter  vain  and   inconsiderate  architects    from 
fruitless  attempts  to  improve  upon  the  works  of  the  ancients,  or 
cure  them  of  their  partiality  to  capricious  combinations  that 
have  hithterto  invariably  terminated  in  deformity.    Torriani,  for 
he  I  believe  was  the  mason  who  built  the  modem  part  of  the 
church  of  St.  Lorenzo  in  Miranda^  probably  imagined  that  his 
new  frontispiece,   with  its   two   contracted    stories,  its   petty 
pilasters^  and  its  grotesque  entablature,  would  fix  the  attaition 
of  the  public  at  once,  and  totally  eclipse  the  simple  majesty  of 
the  colonnade  before  it.    Vain  hopes !     The  stately  portico  of 
Antoninus  still  attracts  every  eye,  and  challenges  universal  ad- 
miration ;  while  the  modern  addition  is  condemned  as  often  as 
noticed,  and  ranked  among  the  monuments  of  a  tasteless  and 
semi-barbarous  age. 

It  is  not  my  intention  at  present  to  describe  the  churches  with- 
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Out  the  walls,  and  of  several  within,  which  bear  the  names  or  are 
supposed  to  be  formed  of  the  ruins  of  ancient  temples,  I  shall 
say  but  little,  as  they  do  not  exhibit  the  least  vestige  of  anti- 
quity. Such  is  Ara  Cali^  on  the  Capitoline  hill,  supposed  by 
many  authors  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capi- 
tolinus:  such  also  is  Santa  Maria  9opra  Minerva^  reported  to 
have  been  formerly  the  temple  of  that  goddess;  neither  of 
which  have  a  particular  claim,  unless  their  titles  be  considered 
as  such,  to  our  attention.  *  We  shall  now,  therefore,  proceed  to 
the  greater  churches,  under  which  appellation  I  include  the 
Pantheon  and  the  Seven  Patriarchal  Basilicae,  so  called,  because 
they  are  the  cathedrals  of  the  sovereign  pontiff,  who  officiates 
in  them  on  certain  festivals,  and  reserves  the  high  altar  entirely 
to  himself.  These  seven  c^iwches  are,  St.  Laurence  (without 
the  walls),  St.  Sebastiany  Santa  Croce,  Santa  Maria  Maggiore^ 
or  the  Basilica  Liberiana^  St.  Paul  (without  the  walls),  St.  John 
Later  an  or  the  Bamlica  Lcrteranenmj  St.  Peter  or  the  Basilica 
Vaticana.  These  temples,  though  not  of  equal,  are  all  of  great 
antiquity,  and  if  we  except  St  Sebastian,  of  great  magnificence. 
But  to  begin  with  the  Pantheon. 

The  square  of  the  Pantheon,  or  Piazza  delta  Rotanda  is 
adorned  with  a  fountain  and  an  obelisk,  and  terminated  by 
the  portico  of  Agrippa.    This  noble  colonnade  consists  of  a 


*  The  traveller  should  visit  the  churches  that  belong  to  particular  nations  and 
orders,  and  are  oonadered  as  their  respective  mother  churches ;  because  not  onlj 
the  French,  Spaniards,  Germans,  but  the  GhiedLs,  Armenians,  Copjits  or  Egyp- 
tians, and  even  the  East  Indians  and  Chinese  have  their  colleges  and  churches, 
llie  same  may  be  said  of  all  the  religious  orders.  Several  interesting  particu- 
larities that  indicate  the  character  of  these  pations  and  bodies,  may  be  observed  in 
Aeir  respecttva  establishments. 
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double  range  of  Corinthian  pillars  of  red  granite.      Between 
the  middle  columns,  which  are.  a  little  farther  removed  from 
each  other  than  the  rest,  a  passage  opens  to  the  brazen  portals 
which,  as  they  tinfold,  expose  to  view  a  circular  hall  of  immense 
extent,  crowned  with  a  lofty  dome,  and  lighted  solely  from  above* 
It  is  paved  and  lined  with  marble.     Its  cornice  of  white  marble  is 
supported  by  sixteen  columns  and  as  many  pilasters  ofGi&llo  a»* 
tico :  in  the  circumferenoe  there  are  eight  nicfaes,  and  between 
these  nicfaes  are  eight  altars  adorned  each  with  two  pillars  of  less 
si^,  but  the  same  materials.    The  niches  were  anciently  occupied 
by  statues  of  the  great  deities ;  the  intermediate  altars  senred  as 
pedestab  for  the  inferior   powers.      The  proportions  of  this 
temple  are  admirable  for  the  efiect  intended  to  foe  produced^ 
its  height  being  equal  to  its  ditoieter,  and  its  dome  not  an 
oval,  but  an  esact  hemisphere.     Such  m  the  Pantheon^  the 
most  noble  and  perfect  specimen  of  Rojtaan  art    and  mag^ 
nifioence  tiiat   time  has  spared,  <»r    the  aacients  could  have 
wished  tx>  transmit  to  posterity.     It  has  servod    in  hct  bm 
a  lesson  and  a  wodel  to  succeeding  ^eiaerationft,  and  to  it  Con^ 
stantinople  is  indebted  for  Santa  Sophia,  and  to  it  Rome  <or 
rather  the  Universe  owes  the  unrivalled  dome  of  the  Vatican.     I 
need  aot  inform  my  render  that  the  body  of  tl»  Paatl»on  is 
supposed  by  many  antiquaries  to  be  of  republican  architecture^ 
and  of  course  more  ancient  than  the  portico  which,  as  its  hs«- 
scription  imports,  was  erected  by  Agrippa  about  thirty  years 
before  the  Christian  era.     But  whether  the  temple  was  built 
at  the  same  time,  or  perhaps  one  hundred  years  befiare  its 
portico^  is  a  mattcar  of  little  coeseque&ce,  as  it  is  on  the  whole 
tt«  most  ancient  edifice  that  now  i^mains  in  ^  state  of  fWl  and 
ahnost  perfect  presetvation.     It  has,  it  is  true,  undergone  various 
changes  from  piUage  and  reparations,  but  these  changes  have 
been  confined  entirely  to  the  decorations.    It  «ms  itat  akaed 
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by  Domitian  and  aflerwards  repaired  by  Seyeru&  The  piHaiB, 
pilasters,  ^d  marble  lining  remain  oearly  as  they  if  ere  placed 
by  the  latter.  It  was  plundered  •qf  part  of  its  bronze  onor 
ment$t  among  which  some  authors  rank  its  braran  doors^  by 
Genseric,  the  Vandal  monarch  of  Africa,  and  afterwards  more 
completely  stnppad  of  aU  itA  metal  decorations  by  CcxfistantiBe, 
the  grandson  of  Hi^racliu%  in  the  seventh  century.  This 
semi-barbarian  Emperor  m  rejprescuated  by  in^gnant  antiqu^ifli 
as  the  greatest  scour^  that  ever  visited  Bome^  and  is  said  to 
liave  comimitted  more  exioess^St  and  done  more  mischief  to  <J» 
city  during  a  short  stay  of  seven  days,  than  the  Goths  or 
Vandals  during  their  repeated  hostile  approaches  or  long  estab- 
lished dpmimoo. 

\ 

Jt  was  converted  ^nibo  a  <^iireh  by  V^pe  Bani&ce  IV. 
about  the  year  <609,  and  bo^  since  tfeajt  penod  f^ttracted  ^ 
attention  and  ^qjoyed  ihe  patronnge  of  various  pontiffs.  Butt 
though  muph  has  b^en  don^  £y  the /support  a«d  «inbeU«sbmeat 
of  this  edifice^  yet  much  is  Mitt  wiantiqg  in  order  to  restore 
to  it  all  its  glory*  7he  pavewent  should  be  Kepaired»  the  mia- 
ble  lining  of  tftie  «ttic  replacad,  M»d  abov«  all,  the  pannds  of 
the  dome^ ^It  dredged  with  brwHse^  The  want  0i  90am  wok 
decoration  gives  it  a  whi^«  naked  lapp^arfineef  very  opposite 
to  the  mdlpw  twts  of  th«  various  marbles  ikfaA  east  s0  ridi 
a  glow  over  H^e  lower  p^t*  Yet»  let  not  the  traveller  com^^ 
plain,  if  even  m  4^is  magnificent  monument  he  shall  find 
that  his  ejqpiectatioo^  surpaas  tb6  reality»  and  that  his  iancy 
has  throwi^  ,aroucid  the  Pantheon  an  imaginary  splendor. 
U^  must  not  fp^pect  to  4m1  in  it  the  freslmess  ^f  youth. 
Years  pass  not  in  vain  over  man  or  his  works ;  they  may  some- 
times spare  proportion  and  symmetry^  but  beauty  and  gracet 
whether  in  the  marble  portico  or  the  human  form,  «oan  ykid 
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to  their  touch  and  vanish.  Twenty  ages  have  now  rolled 
over  the  Pantheon,  and  if  they  have  not  crushed  its  dome  in 
their  passage,  they  have  at  least  imprinted  their  traces  in 
sullen  grandeur  on  its  walls ;  they  have  left  to  it  all  its  primeval 
proportions,  but  they  have  gradually  stript  it  of  its  ornaments^ 
its  leaves  of  acanthus  and  its  glossy  colors.  Perhaps  these 
marks  of  antiquity  and  this  venerable  tint  which  time  alone  can 
shed  over  edifices,  rather  increase  than  diminish  its  majesty 
by  adding  to  its  justly  admired  form  that  which  no  architect 
can  bestow,  the  charms  of  recollection^  and  the  united  interest 
of  age  and  disaster. 

Though  the  Pantheon  probably  owes  its  preservation  to  the 
circumstance  of  its  having  been  converted  into  a  church,  yet  I 
Icnow  not  whether  it  be  altogether  well  calculated  for  that  pur- 
pose. A  circular  hall,  if  ombecrated  to  the  offices  of  religion, 
requires  that  the  altar  should  be  in  the  centre,  a  position 
which  it  cannot  occupy  in  the  Pantheon,  owing  to  the  aperture 
perpendicularly  over  it.  In  fact  a  round  temple  is  not,  even 
when  arranged  to  the  best  advantage,  nearly  so  suitable  or  com- 
modious for  a  christian  assembly  as  the  Basilica,  with  its  corres- 
ponding aisles,  raised  chancel,  and  semicircular  termination.* 
Leaving  therefore  to  the  Pantheon  its  principal  character  of  a 
tanple,  I  would  set  it  apart  as  a  mausoleum,  sacred  to  the 
memory  and  remains  of  persons  peculiarly  distinguished  by 
great  talents  and  splendid  public  virtues ;  of  that  class  in  short 
whom  Virgil  places  in  £lysium  and  ranks  among  demigods  and 
heroes.  In  the  centre  might  arise,  on  a  lofty  pedestal  of  step?, 
an  altar  of  black  marble,  destined  solely  for  the  service  of  the 


^  See  ground  plots  of  the  principal  BasiUca^  converted  into  dhordies,  at  the  end 
of  this  volume. 
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dead,  supporting  a  cross  of  alabaster,  half  veiled  in  brazen 
drapery.  At  the  corners  of  the  altar  four  antique  candelabra 
might  pour  a  stream  of  solemn  light  on  the  ftinereal  scene 
around.  The  monuments  might  occupy  the  niches,  line  the 
wall,  andj  when  numerous,  rise  in  circles  around  the  centre. 
However,  as  the  number  of  distinguished  personages  who  deserve 
the  honor  of  a  public  funeral  is  small,  a  length  of  time  would 
elapse,  perhaps  many  ceaituries,  before  the  niches  would  be 
filled,  or  the  pavem^t  encumbered  with  sarcophagi.  The 
arrangement  here  des<^bed  is  only  an  extension  of  that  which 
has  actually  taken  pla^e,  as  the  Pantheon  contains  at  present 
the  tombs  or  rather  t^e  busta  of  seveifel  distinguished  charac* 
ters,  among  which  ar0  the  celebrated  {tntiquary  Winckehnany 
Metastasio,  Mengs,  Poussin,  Hannibal^rCarraci,  and  Raffaello 
himself*  Two  musicians  also,  Corelli  ^d  Sacchini,  have  been 
admitted  to  the  honor;  of  the  Pantheon.* 

On  the  Fifa  TiburtkiUi  at  a  small  distance  from  the  gate  once 
of  the  same  name,  Aow.mord  froque&tly  called  Torta  di  S. 
Lorenzo  J  stands  the  Basilica  of  that  qiartyr,  erected*  over  his 
tomb  by  Constantine^  Though  frequently  repaired  and  altered 
since,  yet  its  originaVibrm  and  most  of  its  original  decorations 
still  remain.  A  portico,  as  is  usual  in  all  the  ancient  Basilicas^ 
leads  to  its  entrance ;  i»  suppofted  ond  divided  by  four-and« 
twenty  pillars  of  granite ;  the  choir  occujues  the  upper  part 
of  the  nave  in  the  aiicient  manner,  as  in  St  Clements.  The 
ambones  or  two  pulpits  stand  on  either  side  of  the  ^itrance  to 
the  choir,  close  to  the  pillars;  they  are  very  large  and  all 


*  The  dedicntioii  of  this  ebufch  ob  tbe  first  of  November,  id  the  year  890,  gare 
•ccagioD  to  the  institatiQii  of  the  festiTsl  of  AU  Saints. 
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inkkl  with  marble.  From  the  cboh*  a  flight  of  steps  leads 
fo  \kiie  i»anctiniry,  pated  mih  moi»aic  and  adomed  by  a  double 
irtory,  each  of  twelve  pillars  of  rich  marble  and  Conntbian 
form.  Of  the  lower  range  of  pillars  part  oiily  appears  above, 
as  it  descends  through  an  open  space  left  for  that  purpose,  far 
below  the  pavement.  Four  other  columns  adorn  the  wall  that 
HMOS  soa*e  feet  behind  the  sanctuary,  as  fow  more  of  porjAyry 
support  the  canopy  over  the  altar.  The  seats  of  ^te  sanctuary 
are  of  nrarble)  as  is  the  chair  of  the  pontiff,  a  very  ancient 
episcopal  throne^  Under  the  altar  is  the  Ceffessim  or  tomb 
t)f  St.  Laurences  where  lus  body  reposes,  ai»  is  related,  witli 
iSkoLt  of  St.  Stephen,  <^  first  mairtyr;  it  is  beautifully 
abd  imeruMed  wii&  tiite  taotft  precious  marbte. 


fliffl  chupch,  though  unfhsquenlsed  on  oecouMt  of  its  sitaa<^<m, 
is  yet  rendered  highly  interesting  by  its  antiquity,  i*s  form,  and  its 
materials^  and  by  a  certain  lonely  majesty  which  seems  to  brood 
t»«r  it,  mid  fills  the  mind  with  awe  amd  fevewace.  Ptudentius 
Itos  described  the  mailyrdom  of  St.  Lauvence  m  a  long  hynm, 
in  which  among  many  neghgencies  there  me  seiveml  beaudM ; 
and  iS^  celebrafted  Vickt  ha^  treaited  the  same  t^irib^eot  with  the  de- 
votion of  a  saint,  and  t^  enthusiasm  of  a  po«t.  Several  of  his 
jfffiages^  sewtiraents  and  allusions  as  well  as  his  language  ^fou^ 
xmtj  am  traly  classiical,  and  vrhile  I  recommend  the  two  hymns 
«(f  this  author  to  tlw5  perusal  of  the  reader,  I  cannot  ««fee  Jttryself 
the  plea9«pre  of  inserting  oiie  pwssage  imm  the  first,  not  oufy 
on  account  of  its  exijuisite  btauty^  but  on  account  of  its  coa- 
nectiott  with  the  scenery  of  Home,  aad  die  groimd  whidi  we  «fe 
now  treading. 

oroachins  fate,  is  rcDreserrted  as^  Imitfiihi's  occasfcmafiv  over  the 


or    SV- IsHAlRIA  MA6GIOKE. 
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Tiber,  and  tummg  vriih  melancholy  recoHecUou  towafd$  hb 
native  land  and  the  haunt  of  hi^  youth. 

Si  quando  tamen  in  rip&  subsistit  amaeni 
Tybridisi  aspectans  auras,  eoelique  proAmdfi, 
Solis  ad  occasum  reim,  Noa  te  ajspUM^  iaquit, 
AspieiatD,  dives  regmj*  Hi^pania  opimisi 
N^  yofl^  O  patri»  fluvii|  carique  parentes, 
Qui  spem  forte  mei  reditAs  agitatSs  inanem. 
Tuque,  O  Tybri !  vale !  colles  salrete  Latini! 

Quoacohd  liaraain  tamttli,  Baoralaqiie  busta! 

... 

In  another  passage  the  last  sensations  and  feeling  of  the 
martyr  are  described  in  .a  style  highly  animated  and  affecting.* 
The  concluding  verses  of  the  same,  hymn  Bxnrpfi»  at  onre  the. 
piety  and  the  patriotism  pf  its  autbor.f 

From  the  Porta  Tiburtina^  a  long  and  straight  street  or  rather 
road>  leads  almost  in  a  direct  line  to  th^  Ba^tUcq,  UherianaX  or 
church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore^  whiph  derives  its  former 
appellation  from  Pope  Ljberius,  in  FhqBe  time  it  was  erected ; 
its  lattery  from  its  size  and  magnificence^  as  being  the  first  that 
hears  the  appellation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  about  the.  year  350,  and  has  undergone  m^ny 
repairs  and  alterations  since  that  period.  It  is  one  of  the 
noUest  churches  in  the  worlds  and  weU  deserves  an  epithet  of 
ion.    It  stands  by  itself  <m  the  highest  swell  of  the 


hymn  express  at  once  the 


'*  AUlAufeaoewa«»Miiye^yp«jo.  fY.SAS* 

X  Id  the  portico  of  this  church  there  is  a  large  antique  sarcophagus,  on  which  is 
sowlptuFcd  an  aacieBt  aarriage ;  on  another  which  stands  behind  the  sanctttajrjr  is 
a  vintage.    They  are  both  admired  for  the  beauty  of  the  workmanship.     The 

VOL.  I.  V  V 
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Esquiline  hill,  in  the  midst  of  two  great  squares,  which  terminate 
two  streets  of  near  two  miles  in  length.  To  these  squares,  the 
BasiUca  presents  two  fronts  of  modem  architecture  and  different 
decorations.  The  principal  front  consists  of  a  double  colon- 
nade, one  over  the  other,  the  Iowot  Ionic,  the  upper  Corin- 
thian ;♦  before  it,  on  a  lofty  pedestal  rises  a  Corinthian  pillar, 
supporting  a  brazen  image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  On  the 
other  side,  a  bold  semicircular  front  adorned  with  pilasters  and 
crowned  with  two  domes,  fills  the  eye  and  raises  the  expectation. 
Before  it,  on  a  pedestal  of  more  than  twenty  feet  m  height, 
stands  an  Egyptian  obelisk,  of  a  single  piece  of  granite  of 
sixty,  terminating  in  a  cross  of  bronze.  These  accompani- 
ments on  each  side,  give  the  Basilica  an  air  of  unusual  gran- 
deur, and  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  interior  is  by  no  means 
unworthy  of  this  external  magnificence. 

The  principal  entrance  is,  as  usual  in  all  the  ancient  churches, 
through  a  portico ;  this  portico  is  supported  by  eight  pillars  of 
granite,  and  adorned  with  corresponding  marble  pilasters.  The 
traveller  on  his  entrance  is  instantly  struck  with  the  two  magni- 
ficent colonnades  that  line  the  nave  and  separate  it  firom  the 
aisles.  They  are  supported  each  by  more  than  twenty  pillars, 
of  which  eighteen  on  each  side  are  of  white  marble.  The  order 
is  Ionic  with  its  regular  entablature,  the  elevation  of  the  pillars 
is  thirty  feet,  the  length  of  the  colonnade  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty.  The  sanctuary  forms  a  semicircle  behind  the  altar. 
The  altar  is  a  large  slab  of  marble,  covering  an  ancient  sarco- 


*  This  front,  nptwithstandiiig  the  noble  pillara  of  granite  tliat  support  it,  is 
justly  censured  for  want  of  simplidtj. 


/ 
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phagus  of  porphyry,  in  which  the  body  of  the  founder  formerly 
reposed.     It  is  overshadowed  by  a  canopy  of  bronze,. supported 
by  four  lofty  Corinthian  pillars  of  porphyry     This  canopy, 
thought  perhaps  of  too  great  a  magnitude  for  its  situation,  as  it 
nearly  touches  the  roof,  is  the  most  beautiful  and  best  propor- 
tioned ornament  of  the  kind  which  I  ever  beheld.    The  side 
walls  suppOTted  by  the  pillars,  are  divided  by  pilasters,  between 
which  are  alternately  windows  and  mosaics;  the  pavement  is 
vari^ated,  and  the  ceiling  divided  into  square  pannels,  doubly 
gilt  and  rich  in  the  extreme,    There  is  no  transept,  but  instead  of 
it  two  noble  chapels  op^i  on  either  side.    The  one  on  the  right 
as  you  advance  from  the  great  entrance  towards  the  altar,  was 
built  by  Sixtus  Quintus,  and  contains  his  tomb.     It  would  be 
considered  as  rich  and  beautiful,  were  it  not  infinitely  surpassed 
in  both  these  respects  by  the  opposite  chapel  belonging  to  the 
Borghese  family,  erected  by  Paul  V.     Both  these  chapels  are 
adorned  with  domes  and  decorated  with  nearly  the  same  archi-- 
tectural  ornaments.    But  in  the  latter,  the  spectator  is  astonished 
at  the  profusion^  with  which  not  bronze  and  marble  only,  but 
lapis  lazuli,  jasper,  and  the  more  precious  stones  are  employed 
on  all  sides,  so  that  the  walls  seem  to  blaze  around,  and  almost 
dazzle  the  eyes  with  their  lustre.    He  may  perhaps  feel  himself 
inclined  to  wish  that  those  splendid  materials  had  been  em*- 
ployed   with  mpre  economy,  and    conceive  that  a  judicious 
arrangement  might  have  produced  a  better  effect   with  less 
prodigaUty.    These  two  chapels,  whatever  their  magnificence  or 
peculiar  beauty  may  be,  have  prejudiced  the  external  appear- 
ance of  the  church,  and  occasioned  the  only  material  deformity 
which  even  the  eye  of  a  critic  can  discover.     I  mean  the  break 
occasioned  by  the  arcades  formed  on  both  sides,  to  serve  as 
entrances  to  these  two  oratories.    The  colonnade,  so  beautifl:^ 

uu  2 
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even  in  its  present  state>  would  have  been  matchless  were  it 
not  interrupted  by  these  misplaced  arches,  which  after  all  do 
not  produce  the  effect  intended  by  giving  a  grand  entrance  into 
.these  chapels,  as  the  view  is  obstructed  by  the  arch  of  the  aisles, 
and  by  the  intervention  of  the  brauen  portals.  But  be  tiie 
defects  what  they  may^  I  know  not  whether  any  architectmml 
exhibition  surpasses  or  even  equals  the  Basilica  Liberiana. 
The  simplicity  of  the  plan,  the  correctness  of  the  execution,  the 
richness  of  the  n^t^als  and  the  decoratioiKS  of  the  parts,  tb« 
length  of  the  colonnaded  and  the  elevation  of  tlie  canopy,  fevm 
altogether  one  of  the  noblest  and  nvdst  pleasing  exhibitions  that 
the  eye  can  behokl.  As  Pre  advahc^  al6ng  the  ample  iiave» 
we  ate  rather  pleaded  than  astonished  with  the  scenery  around 
us;  we  easily  fitmiliari«e  ourselves  with  the  calm  grandeur  of 
the  place,  and  at  thci  end  retire  with  an  impression,  not  of  awe, 
but  delight  and  tranquillity. 

From  Ite  BmHea  iMe^ime^  a  long  -and  wide  street  leads  to 
the  Basilica  XerferaTtmmt,  orof  Si  John^  Tins  church  is  tbe 
tegular  cathedra!  of  the  bishop  ^f  Rome,  and  i»  such  assuoDea 
the  priority  of  aH  6thers,  and  the  pompoms  title  of  the  Parent 
and  Mother  t)f  all  Churches^  ^  Ecclatiarum  Urbis  et  Orbia 
Mater  tet  Caput.^  It  was  bounded  by  Constantine,  but  burnt, 
mined,  rebuilt,  and  frequendy  since  repaired..  Its  magnitude 
corresponds  with  its  mnk  and  antiquity,  and  the  ricbfiess  of  its 
decorations  are  equal  to  both.  The  Basilica,  like  that  of  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore,  has  two  porticos.  That  which  presents  itself 
io  the  travdler  coming  from  the  latter  diurch,  consists  of  a 
douWe  gallery  one  above  the  other,  adorned  with  pilasters ;  the 
tower  range  Doric,  the  higher  Corinthian.  On  the  square  b^ore 
this  portico  rises  a  noble  obeUsk,  the  most  elevated  of  its  kind. 
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From  its  pedestal  bursts  an  abunckuit  stream,  that  supplies  all  the 
oeighboaring  streets  with  water.  The  principal  portico  faces  the 
south ;  it  consints  of  four  lofty  columns  and  six  pilasters.  The  order 
is  composite ;  the  attic  is  adorned  with  a  balustrade,  and  that 
balustrade  with  statues.  A  double  order  is  introduced  in  the 
intervals  and  bdiind  this  frontispiece,  to  support  the  gallery 
destined  to  receive  the  pontiff,  when  he  gives  his  sokmn  bcDie- 
dictioa ;  though  it  is  ^rnaed  of  very  beautiful  pillars,  yet  it 
breaks  ^e  symmetry  and  weakens  the  effect  of  the  wholes 
Other  defects  have  heea  observed  in  this  front,  and  the  height 
of  the  pedestals,  the  heavy  attic  with  its  balustrade,  and  the 
cc^ssal  statues  that  encumber  it,  have  been  frequently  and 
justly  criticised.  Yet  with  all  these  defects  it  presents  a  very 
boble  and  majestic  appearance. 


The  vestibalum  is  a  long  and  lofty  gallery.  It  is  payed 
and  adorned  with  various  marbles.  Five  doors  open  from  it 
into  the  church,  the  body  o£  which  is  divided  into  a  nave 
and  two  aisles,  on  each  side.  The  nave  is  intersected  by  a 
teansept,  and  teiiiiinated  as  is  usual  by  a  semicircular  sanc- 
tuary. There  are  no  rails  nor  partitions ;  all  is  open,  and  a 
iew  steps  form  the  only  division  between  the  clergy  and  tiie 
people :  thus  the  siw  and  proportions  of  this  noble  hall  appear 
(o  the  best  advantage*  Its  decorations  are  rich  in  the  extreme, 
and  scattered  with  profusion,  but  unfortunately,  with  little  taste. 
The  nave  was  renewed  or  repaired  by  Borromini,  and  is  dis- 
%ured  by  endless  breaks  and  curves,  as  well  as  overloaded 
with  cumberiome  masses. 

Hie  church  was  anciently  supported  by  more  than  three 
hmdred  aatii|pM  piliarsi  and  had  the  same  plan  of  decoration 
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been  adopted  in  its  reparation,  as  was  afterwards  employed  at 
Santa  Maria  MaggwrCy  it  would  probably  have  exhibited  the 
grandest  display  of  pillared  scenery  ever  beheld.  But  the 
architect  it  seems  had  an  antipathy  to  pillars ;  he  walled  them 
up  in  the  buttresses,  and  adorned  the  buttresses  with  groups  of 
pilasters :  he  raised  the  windows,  and  in  order  to  crown  them 
with  pediments,  broke  the  architrave  and  frieze,  and  even  re- 
moved the  cornice:  he  made  niches  for  statues  and  topped 
them  with  crowns  and  pediments  of  every  contorted  form ;  in 
short,  he  has  broken  every  straight  Une  in  the  edifice,  and  filled 
it  with  semi-circles,  spirals  and  triangles.  The  roof  formed  of 
wood,  though  adorned  with  gilding  in  profusion,  yet  from  too 
many  and  dissimilar  compartments  appears  heavy  and  confused. 
The  altar  is  small  and  covered  with  a  Gothic  sort  of  tower,  said 
to  be  very  rich,  but  certainly  very  ugly.  The  statues  of  the 
twelve  apostles  that  occupy  the  niches  on  each  side  of  the 
nave,  wiUi  their  gracefiil  pillars  of  Verde  antico  are  much  ad- 
mired. There  are  several  columns  also  that  merit  particular  at- 
tention ;  among  these  we  may  rank  the  antique  bronze  fluted 
pillars  that  support  the  canopy  over  the  aJtar  in  the  chapd 
of  the  Santissimo  Sacramento.  Some  suppose  that  these 
pillars  belonged  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus ;  others 
fancy  that  they  were  brought  from  the  temple  of  Jerusalem : 
be  these  conjectures  as  they  may,  the  columns  are  extremely 
beautiful. 

The  various  chapels  of  this  church  deserve  attention,  either 
for  their  form  or  their  embellishments ;  but  the  Corsini  chapel 
is  entitled  to  particular  consideration,  and  may  b6  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  perfect  buildings  of  the  kind  existing. 
Inferior   perhaps   in  size,  and  more    so  in    splendor    to    the 
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Boi^hese  chapel,  it  has  more  simplicity  in  its  form  and 
more  purity  in  its  decoration.  This  chapel  is  in  the  form  of  a 
Greek  Cross.  The  entrance  occupies  the  lower,  the  altar  the 
upper  part:  a  superb  mausoleum  terminates  each  end  of  the 
transept:  the  rail  that  separates  the  chapel  from  the  aisle  of 
the  church  is  of  gilt  brass :  the  pavement  is  the  finest  marble  ; 
the  .walls  are  incrusted  with  alabaster  and  jasper,  and  adorned 
with  basso  rehevos ;  six  pillars  adorn  the  recesses,  the  two  on. 
each  side  of  the  altar  are  Verde  antico ;  the  four  others  are 
porphyry,  thdr  bases  and  capitals  are  burnished  bronze.  The 
picture  over  the  altar  is  a  mosaic,  the  original  by  Guido.  The 
tombs  with  their  statues  are  much  admired,  particularly  that  of 
Clement  XII.  the  Corsini  pontiff,  whose  body  reposes  in  a 
large  and  finely  proportioned  antique  sarcophagus  of  porphyry.* 
Four  corresponding  niches  are  occupied  by  as  many  statues, 
representing  the  Cardinal  virtues,  and  over  each  niche  is  an 
appropriate  basso  relievo.  The  dome  that  canopies  this  chapel, 
in  itself  airy  and  well  lighted,  receives  an  additional  lustre  from 
its  golden  pannels,  and  sheds  a  soft  but  rich  glow  on  the  marble 
scenery  beneath  it.  In  the  whole,  though  the  Corsini  chapel 
has  not  escaped  criticism,  yet  it  struck  me  as  the  most  beautifril 
edifice  of  the  kind ;  splendid  without  gaudiness,  the  valuable 
materiids  that  form  its  pavement,  line  its  walls  and  adorn  its 
vaults,  are  so  disposed  as  to  mix  together  their  varied  hues  into 
soft  and  delicate  tints ;  while  the  size  and  synmietry  of  its  fi^rm 


«  This  sarcophaguB  was  taken  from  the  pcnrtico  of  the  Pantheon,  and  is  supposed 
by  some  antiquaries  to  have  ccmtained  the  ashes  of  Agrippa. 
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enable  the  eye  to  contain  it  with  ease,  and  contemplate  its 
unity,  its  proportions,  and  its  ornaments  without  effort.* 

The  Baptistery  of  St.  John  Lateran,  which  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  early  ages  still  observed  in  almost  all  the  cathe* 
drals  of  Italy,  though  near,  is  yet  detached  from  the  church,  is 
called  S.  Giovanni  in  Fante^  and  is  the  most  ancient  of  the  kind 
in  the  Christian  world.  It  was  erected  by  CoMtantiae^  and  is 
at  the  same  time  a  monument  of  the  magnificence  of  that  Eoik 
peror  and  the  bad  taste  of  the  age.  A  small  portico  leaxls  into  em 
octagonal  edifice,  in  the  centre  of  which  there  b  a  large  hasoQ 
about  three  -feet  deep,  lined  and  paved  with  marUe.  This 
bason  is  of  the  same  form  as  the  building  itself^  and  at  its 
comers  stand  eight  beautiful  pillars,  which  support  eight  otbess 
of  white  marble,  and  these  latter  bear  aa  attic  crowned  with 
a  dome.  These  pillars,  with  their  entablature,  were  probaUj 
taken  firom  various  buildings,  as  they  differ  in  order>  sise,  and 
proportion.  The  attic  is  painted  in  fresco^  as  is  the  gallerj 
around  the  pillars  below;  the  former  represents  several  Gos^ 
pel  histories,  the  latter  some  of  the  principal  events  of  the 
reign  of  Coostantine.  The  modem  font^  a  large  vase  of  green 
basaltes^  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  bason,  raised  on  some  skepB 
o£  marUe.  Anciently  the  bason  itself  was  the  font  into  which 
the  Catechumen  descended  by  the  four  steps  which  still  remain 
for  that  purpose.    There  are  two  chapds;  one  on  each  mle  of 


^  This  edifice  might  be  recommeDded  as  an  excellent  model  for  a  domestic  or 
college  chapel,  or  a  mausoleum.  Some  critics  have  ventured  to  censure  its  archi* 
tectum  at  toe  (arn^  and  ^eftcient  in  buldness  «nd  relieTO.  lis  rize  is  not,  I 
believe,  susceptible  of  nwe ;  the  iMLU,  4f  it  tntb^  h  searoelf  pereepCSAe. 
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the  Baptistery,  formerly  destined  tar  the  instruction  and  accom- 
modation of  the  catechumens.  In  this  chapel  only,  and  only 
upon  the  eves  of  Easter  and  Peptecost,  was  public  baptism 
administered  anciently  in  Rome ;  many  magnificent  ceremonies, 
which  occupied  the  whole  night,  accompanied  this  solemnity, 
and  rendered  it  niore  delightful  to  the  fervent  christians  of  that 
period  than  the  most  brilliant  exhibitions  of  the  day. 

The  view  from  the  steps  of  the  principal  portico  of  St.  John 
Lateran  is  extensive  and  interesting.  It  presents  a  grove 
before ;  on  one  side  tlie  venerable  walls  of  the  city ;  the  lofty 
arches  of  an  aqueduct  on  the  other;  the  chutth  of  Santa  Croce 
in  front,  and  beyond  it  the  desolate  Campagna  bounded  by  the 
Alban  Mount  tinged  with  blue  and  purpie,  and  checkered  with 
woods,  towns  and  villages. ". 

A  wide  and  strait  road  Idads  through  the  solitary  grove  which 
I  have  just  mentioned,  to  the  Boediicd'  di  Santa  Croce^  in 
Giemsalemmey  another  patfiarchal  church  (greeted  by  Constan- 
tine  on  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Venus  and  Cupid  destroyed, 
by  his  orders.  This  church  derives  its  name  from  some  pieces 
of  the  holy  cross,  and  a  quantity  of  earth  taken  from  Mount 
Calvary,  and  deposited  in  it  by  St.  Helena,  Constantine's  mother. 
It  is  remarkable  only  for  its  antique  shape^  and  the  eight  noble 
columns  of  granite  that  support  its  nave.  Its  front  is  modem, 
of  rich  materials,  but  of  very  indifferent  architecture.  The 
semicircular  vault  of  the  sanctuary  is  adorned  with  paintings  in 
fresco,  which,  though  very  defective  in  the  essential  parts,  yet 
charm  the  eye  by  the  beauty  of  some  of  the  figures  and  the 
exquisite  fi:^shness  of  the  coloring.  The  lonely  situation  of  thb 
antique  Basilica,  amidst  groves,  gardens  and  vineyards,  and  the 
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number  of  moulderiDg  monuments  and  tottering  arches  that 
surround  it,  give  it  a  solemn  and  affecting  appearance. 

* 

The  patriarchal  Basilica  of  SL  Paul,  called  S.  Faolo  fmri 
dtik  MurUy  at  aome  distance  froai  the  Porta  Ostiensis^  u  one 
of  the  grandest  temples  erected  by  the  first  Christian  Emperor. 
It  was  finished  bj  Theodosius  and  his  son  Honorius,  and  after* 
wards  when  shattered  by  earthquakes  and  time,  it  was  repaired 
^i  by  Leo  III.  and  again  after  a  long  interval  by  Sixtos  Quintus. 
Such  was  the  respect  which  the  public  entertained  for  this  dnxreh^ 
aod  SQ  great  the  crowds  that  fiocked  to  it^  that  the  Emperors 
«bovo-wentioned  thought  it  necessary  (if  we  nay  bebeve  Ptocck 
pius)  to  build  a  porticofinoin  the  gate  to  the  Basihca,  a  distance  of 
near  a  mile^  The  magnificence  of  this  povtico  seems  to  iNi^na 
equalled  the  most  celebrated  works  of  tba  andeiit  Rcraansy  w  it 
was  supported  by  marble  pillars  and  covered  with  gilt  copper. 
Buit  whatis»«vef  may  Iwvq  b«en  its  fbrmar  glory,,  it  has  long  since 
jneldod  to  ^M  depvedatiofts  of  age  or  faarfaanBmy  and  sunk  into 
diiiat  wiithonl  fearing  eren  a  traicxt  to  ascertain  its.  foimor  exist- 
tncie.  The  mad  is  now  .  unfrequented,. '  and>  the  chvirch  itself 
HFi!^  iim  tt^oijutng'  alifaay^  b^ongiog  to  tke  Benedietine  mMiks, 
^Imosi  ahttodoned  dirang  the  sumtnev  months  oa  acccrmyt  of  the 
]Mol<iB  inagiitttfy^iMi^wfafifesomeness  of  the  aiir. 

¥be  eKlsrioF  of  tikis  edifice-,.  Hke  that  of  tlir  PftojEheony  Iteiiig 
#f :  anciant  bvicb,.  locdfis  diMKd*  axvd  ruiinnis.  The  portico  19 
SKppoDted  by  twellw  piUam^  and  foms^  a  gaHery  or  i>estiteiitai» 
Jb^  audi  spacsotni  Vhe  principal  doop  i»  q§  brome;  the  im^e 
and  doitlda  wle»  are*  supportsd  by  four  iianges  of  Ccnrindiiaip 
piUarsv  imiftiwirtng'  im  afii  to  tlK  nnmbM  o£  eighty.  Otf  tbese 
c«lti«w,.fo«»^adwtlMBtyia£  tiiat  bendiM  aarble  cadted  psm^ 
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nazzo,  (because  \vhite  titiged  with  &  delicate  purple)  atid  the 
most  exquisite  workmanship  and  pf  oportiotiSf  were  takai  frcufit 
the  tomb  of  Adrian  (Catiel  8,  Angek.)  The  tratiftepi  or  rather 
the  walls  £Um1  ardies  of  the  sancttiaty  rest  upon  ten  other  coltiftitii, 
and  thirty  more  are  employed  in  the  decoration  of  the  tomb  of 
the  Apostle  and  of  the  altan<  The«;  pillars  are  in  gteneral  of 
porphyry,  and  the  four  that  support  tibe  central  arches  are  of 
vast  magnftade.  Two  flights  of  taarble  steps  lead  frofti  the  natd 
to  the  sanctuary:  the  pavement  of  this  latter  part  i»  of  fine  <&£#* 
ble;  that  of  the  fermer  of  shatterigd  fragmenw  of  afictent 
tombs  marked  with  inscriptions.  The  s^Uar  stftnd^  under  H 
can^yf  termfnated  by  an>  awkward  Gothic  pyramid ;  the  ckt* 
cuiirf(»ence  ai  the  sanctuary  is  adorned  with  som^  i^ery  ancieat 
nostticst  The  watli:  c^  ^  nate  a<id  center  te^  on  atdiesr  caf^ 
ried  from  pillar  topqiNar;  thosi&of  th«  «tve  ih%  liAgf»  aad  cohered 
with  faded  paintingsi  Ther  feftgtk  Of  the  ckim;b  i»  ab«rtM  thm 
hundred  feet,  its  breadth  about  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  from 
its  magnitude,  proportions  and  materials,  undoubtedly  furnishes 
aB  the:  means-  recprisite^  if  properly  manaiged^  of  lenderrarg  if  due 
of  the  most  nobFe,  and  perbaips  one-  of  the  tfwst  beatrtifitrf 
churches  in  the  universe.  As  it  is,  it  presents  a  very  exact  copy 
of  its^  ancient  state^  for  it  seems  to  have  sufiered  considerdble 
damage  almost  as  soon  as  finished  from  the  wars,,  akmatf  aod 
devastations  thai  commenced  in  the  rei^  of  tionorius,  and 
continued  during  several  successive'  eeBtQ{des%  Although  many 
popes,  and  particnteiriy  Sratiw  Q<tt«t!»  and  Benedict  XIV. 
have  repaired  or  ornamented'  this"  venerable  fabric,  yet  it  still 
retains  an  unfinished',  forlorn  and  atmost  ruinous-  appearance. 
The  pavement  is^  as  ha»  heesk  observed)  abovey  ra^de  up  of 
broken  remnants,  the  ancvrat  pictvnes^  tint-  adorned  the  walls 
are  waasdy  eiBSuseot  by  damp  vapors ;  the  beams  and  rafters  of  the 
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roof  form  the  only  covering  of  the  body  of  the  church,  and 
the  whole  Basilica,  excepting  the  sanctuary,  presents  the  aspect 
of  a  neglected  and  melancholy  monument.  The  Benedictine 
monks,  are,  in  all  countries  where  the  Order  exists  but  particu-* 
larly  in  Italy,  both  rich  and  public  spirited,  and  it  is  a  subject 
of  surprise,  scandal  and  just  reproach,  that  while  so  many 
superb  edifices  have  been  erected  by  them  in  different  towns 
and  countries,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  celebrated  temples 
in  the  Christian  world  should  even  in  the  Capital  itself,  and 
under  the  eye  of  the  pontiff,  be  allowed  to  moulder  away  and 
sink  almost  unnoticed  into  ruin.  The  expences  requisite  foi 
the  reparation  and  embelhshment  of  such  an  edifice  would  be 
great  without  doubt,  but  to  an  opulent  and  religious  society, 
money  when  employed  for  such  a  purpose  cannot  be  an  object 
of  consideration,  especially  as  the  work  might  be  carried  on 
gradually  and  with  all  due  regard  to  economy  •* 


*  The  roof  is  much  admired  for  its  mechanism  and  revered  for  its  antiquity ; 
but  however  curious  or  venerable  it  may  be  in  these  respects,  it  forms,  as  all 
mereicarpentry  must  form,  a  very  dull  and  unappropriate  ceiling  to  a  marble 
temple.  The  beams  were  originally  lined  with  gold,  and  indeed  the  whole 
edifice  most  splendidly  decorated  as  we  are  assured  by  Prudentius  who  visited  it 
in  its  first  glory. 

Regia  pompa  loci  est,  princeps  bonus  has  sacravit  arces 

Lusitquemagnis  ambitum  talentis. 
Bractedlas  trabibus  suUevit,  ut  omnis  amtdenta 

Lux  essetintus,  ceu  jubar  sub  ortu. 
Subdidit  et  Parias  fid  vis  laquearibus  columnas, 

Distinguit  illic  quas  quaternus  ordo : 
Turn  Camyros  hyalo  insigni  varie  cucurrit  arcus^ 

Sic  prata  vernis  floribus  renident. 
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The  arches  from  pillar  to  pillar  introduced  by  the  bad  taste 
of  the  age  of  Diocletian,  might  be  covered  as  in  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore  by  a  regular  entablature,  and  as  in  all  the  other  Basi- 
licas, the  floor  flagged  and  the  walls  lined  with  marble.  Tlie 
paintings  might  then  be  restored  with  perfect  security,  and  the 
work  of  reparation  finished  by  removing  the  present  Gothic 
obelisk  that  encumbers  the  tomb  of  the  Apostle,  and  employing 
the  beautiful  columns  that  now  seem  to  groan  under  its  weight, 
in  supporting  a  light  and  well-proportioned  canopy.  I  have 
already  said  that  S.  Paolo  might  be  made  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful churches  in  the  universe,  and  the  changes  here  pointed  out 
would,  I  think,  accomplish  that  object,  and  give  it  all  the  splen* 
dor  of  which  it  is  susceptible.  In  fact,  it  already  exhibits  the 
noblest  collection  of  pillars  now  known,  and  if  these  were  set  off 
to  advantage  by  an  appropriate  cornice  and  corresponding  de- 
corations around,  its  colonnades  would  form  a  scene  inferior  in 
extent  indeed,  but  I  conceive  equal  if  not  superior  in  regular 
architectural  beauty  even  to  the  magnificent  arcades  of  the 
Vatican. 
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CHAR  XV, 


THE  BASfUCA  VATXCANAj  OHl  ST.  PETE^'& 

XQ  tUe.  YaticaQ  w^  ^hsM  w>w  turn  wd  doa&  gmf  ^ccowit;  oi 

oJ^  the  glories,  of  thh  vqrh^d  fabric,,  the  bcwAt  of  vMxfem 
sJi;tU  su;i4  trophy  of  the  uqitecl  arts,  of  painting,  9cu]|)A«i]!e:  aai 
ftrchitj^ture.  The.  B«sUica  of  St.  Peter  waa  th(^  fip»t  mmI 
noblest  religious  edifice  erected  by  Constantine.  It  stood  om  p^art 
of  the  circus  of  Nero,  and  was  supposed  to  occupy  a  spot  conse- 
crated by  the  blood  of  numberless  martyrs  exposed  or  slaughtered 
in  that  place  of  public  amusement  by  order  of  the  tyrant.  But 
its  principal  and  exclusive  advantage  was  the  possession  of  the 
body  of  St.  Peter,  a  circumstance  which  raised  it  in  credit  and 
consideration  above  the  Basilica  LateranensiSf  dignified  its 
threshold  with  the  honorable  appellation  of  the  Limina  Apos* 
tolorum^  and  secured  to  it  the  first  place  in  the  affection  and 
reverence  of  the  Christian  world.  Not  only  monks  and  bishops 
but  princes  and  emperors  visited  its  sanctuary  with  devotion, 
£^nd  even  kissed  as  they  approached,  the  marble  steps  that  led 
to  its  portal.     Nor  was  this  reverence  confined  to  the  orthodox 
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ixKHiarchs  who  sat  on  the  throne  of  the  founder;  it  ejctebded  to 
barbarians  and  niore  than  once  conv^ed  a  cruel  invader  into 
a  suppliant  rotary.  The  Vandal  Generic  whose  heart  seldom 
felt  emotions  of  mercy,  while  he  plundered  evetj  hoube  and 
temple  with  onrdentiug  fnrf,  spared  the  treasures  deposited  under 
the  roof  of  the  Vatican  BasiUca,  and  even  sdlowed  the  plate  of 
the  churched  to  be  carried  in  s(4emn  pomp  to  its  inviolable 
altars.  Totib^  who  in  a  moment  of  v^geance  had  liworn  that 
be  would  bury  the  ^ofy  and  memory  of  Rom^  in  its  BsheSf 
listened  to  the  admonitions  <>(  the  pontiff  and  resignedhi^  fury 
at  the  tomb  of  the  Apostks. 

Eiverj  mgt  as  it  passed  over  ^  Viltitah  dtstetiid  to  add  td'  its 
hobncBB  and  its  dignity;  and  the  <^dro>na^oti  6f  tm  £mpc^r^  &i 
the  instattatton  of  a»  l^oper^  th6  dc^sition  <>f  the  m«Unns  of  » 
ptince  car  the  emtoincMcnt  of  tite  tehq^re^  of  A  toimt,  appe&ted 
as  so  many  tnbulds  paid  to  its>  fJOptf^tSaneAdey  &n<l  gtive  H  a^ 
Bniny  ntf w  dainM  td  1t»  tenerfttion  of  1^  Chi^tiatt  World.  At 
\tmgih  however,-  after  ek^r^v  cetmtk^  6f  gfory,-  ^ir^  i^H»  ^ 
tiie  amannt  Bcnfica  begdn  to  gi^e  wiay,  tod  sym^lMas^  6f  ap* 
ftmaehing^  foitt  tre«g»  beecmv^  to  ^isibl^  «bon€  ih^  ^6m  1450^ 
that  Nicolas  V.  conceived  the  project  of  taking  down  €bef  6M 
church  and  erecting  in  its  stead  a  new  and  more  extensive 
struetniir;.  Jiowe^er^  thotc^  tijie  wovfe  wiei«  begnn,  y<M^  if  -i^as 
canned  em  wk^i  &eblenegs  stud  uat^mtei^y  dnring  UMift  thetd 
hatf  as  cevtnry^  tttt  Julius  IX.  ascewd^  the  pa^  fhroMe  and! 
MsoiMib  the  gtait  uiwkvtaliitig  wiich<  Ib^  ^ii^  smd  dedsibn^ 
w4H«h.  dbtingioiahed  aii  «h6'  mesawfis  of  li^  active  pontificate. 
Gieat  p«lni»s  gstmaMy  find  <»i<  ttet^  Ihe  talent!}  T<E(qnisife  fbt 
their  puirp«Ms^.  and  Jiiik»di8ieover^  in^  ]B^%ttantd  ain  aardhiteietf 
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capable  of  comprehending  and  executing  his  grandest  concep- 
tions. A  plan  was  presented  and  approved.  The  walls  of  the 
ancient  Basilica  were  taken  down,  and  on  .the  eighteenth  of 
April  1508,  the  foundation  stone  of  one  of  the  vast  pillars  that 
support  the  dome  was  laid  by  Julius  with  all  the  pomp  and 
ceremony  that  became  such  an  interesting  occurrence.  From 
that  period  the  work,  though  carried  on  with  ardor  and  per^ 
severance  yet  continued  during  the  space  of  one  hundred  years 
to  occupy  the  attention  and  absorb  the  income  of  eighteen 
pontiffs.  I  might  have  augmented  this  number  by  the  addition 
of  the  names  of  Urban  VIII.  Alexander  VII.  and  their  suc- 
cessors down  to  Benedict  XIII.  who  all  contributed  to  the 
erection,  embellishment  and  completion  of  the  superb  colon- 
nade that  opens  before  the  church,  and  adds  so  much  to  its  ma- 
jesty. The  popes  who  have  since  followed  have  not  been  entirely 
inactive,  but  have  endeavoured  ;each  according  to.  his  abihty  to 
acquire  a  share  in  the  glory  and  duration  of  this  edifice  by  some 
decoration  or  improvement. :  In  fine,  the  late  Pius  VI.  built  the 
sacristy,  and  by  this  necessary  appendage,  which  had  till  then 
been  wanting,  may  be  considered  as  having  accomplished  the 
grand  undertaking,  and  given  the  Basilica  Vaticana  its  full 
perfection. 

On  the  whole  it  would  not  be  exaggeration  to  assert,  that  nearly 
three  hundred  years  elapsed  and  five  and  thirty  pontics  reigned 
from  the  period  of  the  commencement,  to.  that  of  the  termina- 
tion of  this  stupendous  fabric.  The  jnost  celebrated  architects 
of  modern  times  had  an  opportunity  of  displaying  their  talents 
and  immortalizing  their  names  iii  the  prosecution  of  the  work, 
and  Bramante,  Raffaello,  San  Galk),  Micha^  Angelo,  Vignola, 
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Carlo  Maderno  and  Bernini,  not  to  speak  of  others  of  less  repu* 
tation,  labored  successively  in  its  promotion  or  consummation. 
To  calculate  the  expense  with  any  great  precision  would  be 
difficult,  but  from  the  best  information  that  has  been  collected 
on  the  subject  we  may  venture  to  state,  that  however  enormous 
the  sum  may  appear,  the  expenditure  must  have  amounted 
to  at  least  twelve  millions  sterling;  and  when  we  consider 
that  the  marbles,  bronze,  and  other  valuable  materials  eok^ 
ployed  in  its  decoration  are  not  only  not  plentiful,  but  scarcely 
known  out  of  Rome,  we  may  add  that  it  would  require  three 
timies  as  much  to  raise  a  similar  edifice  in  any  other  capi- 
tal. From  the  latter  observation  we  may  infer  that  if  a  con- 
vulsion of  nature,  or  what  is  still  more  to  be  dreaded,  an 
explosion  of  human  malignity  should  shatter  or  destroy  this 
admirable  fabric,  many  ages  must  elapse  and  numberless  gene- 
rations pass  away  before  means  could  be  collected  or  talents 
found  to  restore  it,  or  to  erect  another  of  equal  magnificence. 
What  then  will  be  the  astonishment  or  rather  the  horror  of  my 
reader,  wheu  I  inform  him  that  this  unrivalled  temple,  the 
triumph  and  master-piece  of  modem  skill,  the  noblest  specimen 
of  the  genius  and  the  powers  of  man,  was  during  the  late  French 
invasion  made  an  object  of  rapacious  speculation,  and  doomed 
to  eventual  but  certain  ruin.  Yet  such  is  the  fact.  When  the 
exhausted  income  of  the  state  and  the  plunder  of  all  the  public 
establishments  were  found  unequal  to  the  avarice  of  the  generals, 
and  the  increasing  wants  of  the  soldiers,  the  French  committee 
turned  its  attention  to  St.  Peter's,  and  employed  a  company  of 
Jews  to  estimate  and  purchase  the  gold,  silver  and  bronze  that 
adorn  the  inside  of  the  edifice,  as  well  as  the  copper  that 
covers  the  vaults  and  dome  on  the  outside.  The  interior  oma- 
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ments  might  perhaps  have  been  removed  without  any  essential 
or  irreparable  damage  to  the  body  of  the  fabric,  but  to  strip 
it  of  its  external  covering  was  to  expose  it  to  the  injuries  of  the 
Weather,  and  to  devote  it  to  certain  destruction :  especially  as  the 
papal  government  when  restored  had  not  the  means  of  repairing 
the  mischief.  But  Providence  interposed  and  the  hand  of  the 
Omnipotent  was  extended  to  protect  his  temple.  Before  the 
work  of  sacrilege  and  barbarism  could  be  commenced,  the 
French  army  alarmed  by  the  approach  of  the  allies  retired  with 
precipitation,  and  St.  Peter's  stands !  •  After  this  historical  detail 
we  may  proceed  on  our  way  to  the  Vatican. 

Froit\  the  bridge  and  Castel  de  St.  Angeh^  a  wide  street 
conducts  in  a  direct  line  to  a  square,  and  that  square  presents 
at  once  the  court  or  portico  and  part  of  the  Basilica.*  When 
the  spectator  approaches  the  entrance  of  this  court,  he  views 
four  ranges  of  lofty  pillars,  sweeping  off  to  the  right  and  left  in 
a  bold  semicircle.  In  the  centre  of  the  area  formed  by  this 
immense  colonnade^  an  Egyptian  c^lisk  of  one  solid  piece  of 
gmnite  ascends  to  the  height  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet ; 


■  ■lllill      ■      IIJJH     MXM         ■    fcr 


^  Tht3  lat6  pope  had  bom^  thoughts  of  widening  this  street  and  giTing 
it  thrMghdikt  an  elpan^iod  equal  to  the  entrance  of  the  portieo,  fto  that  the  coloii«> 
aadd,  founttint,  obeUsk  and  church  would  thus  burst  at  one*  upon  the  eje  of  tte 
spectator,  when  he  turned  from  the  bridge.  Though  the  approach  to  St  PHer*s 
ift  already  sufficiently  noble,  yet  this  alteration  would  without  doubt  have  added 
lUileh  tti  ltd  magnifitetiee.  The  invasion  of  the  French  and  the  consequent  dis- 
llresaiiiK  eVMtl,  Hu^pHnkd  the  execution  of  this  and  many  similar  plans  of 
impK>TenieBtv 

t  This  colwiiade  With  its  entablature^  bahntrtde  and  iSiaiiM,  is  aotenty  ftet 
in  height 
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two  perpetual  fountains,  one  cm  cadi  fiidc,  jday  in  iht  air^  aud 
fall  in  sheets  round  t^  immeij^e  basons  of  porphyry  that  irer 
ceive  them.  Before  him,  raised  on  tlu^ee  successive  fligbto  of 
tnsahle  steps  extending  four  hundred  feet  io  length,  and  towering 
to  the  devation  of  one  hundred  and  eighty,  he  bdbolds  the  ma* 
jestic  front  of  die  Ba^lica  itself.  Thiis  front  is  AUf^rted  bj 
a  sin^e  row  of  Corinthian  pillars  and  pilasters,  and  adorned 
with  an  attic,  a  balustntde,  and  thirteen  colossal  statues. 
Far  behind  and  above  tt  jises  the  matchless  Dome,  the  justly 
celebrated  wonder  of  Rome  and  of  the  world.  The  coloni- 
nade  of  coupled  pillars  that  surround  and  strengthen  jrts  vast 
base,  the  graceful  attic  that  surmounts  thb  colonnade,  tl« 
bold  and  expansive  swell  of  the  dome  itseM^  and  the  pyramid 
seated  on  a  cluster  4)f  colunwa  aixl  bearing  the  baU  and  oposs 
to  the  i^ies,  all  perfect  in  their  kind  form  tke  mmt  magnificent 
a»d  singular  exhibition  that  liie  human  eyje  perhaps  ever  C9ii«- 
templated.  Two  less  cupolas,  one  on  each  ^de^  partake  ^ 
ii>e  state  and  add  not  a  little  to  the  maj^ty  of  the  principal 
dcxne. 

The  interior  corresponde  perfectly  with  die  grandeur  of  the 
exterior,  and  ftiUy  answers  the  expectations,  however  great, 
which  such  an  approach  must  naturally  have  raised.*  Five 
lofty  portals  open  into  the  portico  or  vestifoulum,  a  gallery 


*^  AdBmUkm  YmticM^  vettibalup  nulmstimm;  aequi^  andevuvtan 
fflbdcm  maje^tatevDi  rudi  calamo  yiolare*  Sunt  enim  noDnuUa,  que  nuUo  melius 
modo,  quam  sti^pore  et  sil^ntio  laudantur,  says  the  learned  Mabillon:  Iter 
JkHicum. 

<^  I  saw  St  Peter V  ^7^  ^^7>  ^^  ^'^  was«lrutk  iianh  witk  asloBiflhaient^' 
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in  dimensions  and  decorations  equal  to  the  most  spacious 
cathedrals.  In  fact  it  is  four  hundred  feet  in  length,  seventy  in 
height  and  fifty  in  breadth,  paved  with  variegated  marble, 
covered  with  a  gilt  vault  adorned  with  pillars,  pilasters,  mosaic 
and  basso  relievos,  and  terminated  at  both  ends  by  equestrian 
statues,  one  of  Constantine,  the  other  of  Charlemagne.  A  foun- 
tain at  each  extremity  supplies  a  stream  sufficient  to  keep  a 
reservoir  always  full,  in  order  to  carry  off  every  unseemly  ob- 
ject, and  perpetually  refresh  and  purify  the  air  and  pave- 
ment. Opposite  the  five  portals  of  the  vestibule  are  the  five 
doors  of  the  church;  three  are  adorned  with  pillars  of  the 
finest  marble ;  that  in  the  middle  has  valves  of  bronze.  As 
you  enter  you  behold  the  most  extensive  hall  ever  ccm- 
structed  by  human  art,  expanded  in  magnificent  perspective 
before  you ;  advancing  up  the  nave  you  are  delighted  with 
the  beauty  of  the  variegated  marble  under  your  feet,  and  the 
splendor  of  the  golden  vault  over  your  head.  The  lofty 
Corinthian  pilasters  with  their  Ixdd  entablature,  the  intenne* 
diate  niches  with  their  statues,  the  arches  that  communicate 
with  the  isles,  and  the  graceful  figures  that  recline  on  the 
curves  of  those  arches  charm  your  eye  in  succession  as  you  pass 
along.  But  how  great  your  astonishment  when  you  reach  the 
foot  of  the  altar  and  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  church,  con- 
temj^ate  the  four  superb  vistas  that  open  around  you ;  and  then 
raise  your  eyes  to  the  dome,  at  the  prodigious  elevation  of  four 
hundred  feet,  extended  like  a  firmament  over  your  head,  and 
presenting  in  glowing  mosaic  the  companies  of  tiie  just,  the 
choirs  of  celestial  spirits,  and  the  whole  hierarchy  of  heaven 
arrayed  in  the  presence  of  the  Eternal,  whose  *^  throne  high 
raised  above  aJl  height^'  crowns  the  awful  scene. 
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When  you  have  feasted  your  eye  with  the  grandeur  of  this 
unparalleled  exhibition  in  the  whole,  you  will  turn  to  the  parts, 
the  ornaments  and  the  furniture,  which  you  will  find  perfectly 
corresponding  with  the  magnificent  form  of  the  temple  itself* 
Around  the  dome  rise  four  other  cupolas,  small  indeed  when 
compared  to  its  stupendous  magnitude,  but  of  great  boldness 
when  considered  separately:  six  more,  three  on  either  side, 
cover  the  different  divisions  of  the  isles,  and  six  more  of 
greater  dimensions  canopy  as  many  chapels,  or  to  speak  more 
properly  as  many  churches.  All  these  inferior  cupolas  are  like 
the  grand  dome  itself,  lined  with  beautiful  mosaics.  In  fistct, 
many  of  the  master-pieces  of  painting  which,  formerly  graced 
this  edifice,  have  been  removed  and  replaced  by  mosaics  which 
retain  all  the  tints  and  beauties  of  the  originals  impressed  on 
a  more  solid  and  durable  substance.  The  aisles  and  altars 
are  adorned  with  numberless  antique  pillars,  that  border  the 
church  all  around  and  form  a  secondary  and  subservient 
order.  The  variegated  walls  are  in  many  places  ornamented 
with  festoons,  wreaths,  angels,  tiaras,  crosses,  and  medallions 
representing  the  effigies  of  different  pontiffs.  These  decorations 
are  of  the  most  beautiful  and  rarest  species  of  marble,  and  often 
of  excellent  workmanship.  Various  monuments  rise  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  church,  but  in  their  size  and  accompaniments 
so  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  general  as  well  as  local 
effect,  that  they  appear  rather  as  parts  of  the  original  plan 
than  posterior  additions.  Some  of  these  are  much  admired  for 
their  groupes  and  exquisite  sculpture,  and  form  very  con- 
spicuous  features  in  the  ornamental  part  of  this  superb 
temple. 

The  hieh  altar  stands  under  the  dome*  and  dius  as  it  is  the 
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mtet  importauit  so  it  becomes  the  most  striking  object  In 
order  to  add  to  its  relief  and  give  it  all  its  majesty,  accordiog 
to  the  ancient  custom  still  retained  in  the  patriarchal  churches 
at  Rome^  and  in  most  of  the  cathedrals  in  Italy,  a  lofty  canopy 
rises  above  it  and  forms  an  intermediate  break  or  repose  for  the 
e3re  between  it  and  the  immeosity  of  the  dome  above.  The 
form,  materials  and  magnitude  of  this  noble  dec<Mation  are 
equally  astonishing.  Below  the  steps  of  the  altar  and  of  course 
some  distance  from  it,  at  the  eorners  on  four  massive  pedestals^ 
rise  four  twisted  pillars  fi6ty  feet  in  height,  and  support  an 
ditablature  wbich  bears  the  canopy  itself  topped  with  a  cross* 
The  whole  t^oars  to  the  devation  of  (me  hundred  and  thirty-two 
^et  fvcfn  the  pavememt,  ai»d  excepting  the  pedestals  as  of 
Gormt^iam  bra^l  tbe  most  lofty  and  massive  woiic  of  that  or 
of  tiny  other  metai  now  known  in  the  universe.  But  tkm 
bitazen  edifice,  for  so  it  may  be  called,  notwithstendii^  its 
Magnitode,  is  so  disposed  as  not  to  obstruct  the  view  by 
toncealiag  the  dianoei  and  veiling  the  Cathedred  or  Chair 
tii  St.  Peter.  Hiis  omameoit  is  also  of  bronze,  and  consists 
of  ec  group  of  four  gigantic  "figures,  represaiting  the  four 
prnicipad  Doctors  of  1^  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  sappc^rt* 
iiig  l^e  patriarchal  cbasr  of  St.  Peter.  The  chair  is  a  lofty 
ttoone  ^elevated  to  the  he^t  of  seventy  feet  fiK>m  the  paviranent; 
H  cireuiat  window  tinged  with  ydlow  throws  from  above  a 
wM  ^lendor  around  it,  so  tiutt  the  whoie  not  unfitly  represents 
the  pre-emineiice  of  the  apostolic  See,  and  is  acknowledged  to 
Amn  a  most  becoming  and  m^estic  termination  to  the  first  of 
Christian  temples.  When  I  have  added  that  every  part  and 
every  ornament  is  kept  in  the  most  perfect  repair,  that  tbe 
most  exact  neatness  and  cleanliness  is  observable  on  all  sides, 
and  that  l^e  Endows  «are  ^so  managed  as  to  tlHX)W  otot  die 
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whole  a  light,  clear  and  distinct,  yet  soft  and  gentle,  I  shall 
leave  the  reader  to  imagine  what  an  impression  the  contemplation 
of  an  edifice  so  glorious  must  make  €^  the  mind  of  a  youthful 
or  enthusiastic  traveller.  ^ 

Under  the  high  altar  of  St.  Peter's  is  the  tomb  of  that 
apostle,  formerly  called  the  Confession  of  St.  Peter,  an  ap- 
pellation which  it  has  communicated  to  the  altar  and  its  ca* 
nopy.  The  descent  to  it  is  before,  that  is  to  the  west  of 
the  altar,  where  a  large  open  space  leaves  room  for  a  double 
flight  of  steps  and  an  area  before  two  brass  folding  doors 
that  admit  into  a  vault,  whose  grated  floor  is  perpendicular 
over  the  tomb.  The  rails  that  surround  this  space  above 
are  adomed  with  one  hundred  and  twelve  bronze  comucopiae^ 
which  serve  as  supporters  to  as  mmiy  silver  lamps  that  bum 
perpetually  in  honor  of  the  Apostle.  The  staircase  with  its 
balustrade,  the  pavement  of  the  little  area  and  the  walls  around 
are  all  lined  with  alabaster,  lapis  lazuli^  verde  antico  and  other 
kinds  of  the  most  beautiful  marble.  The  pavement  of  the 
area  is  upon  a  level  with  the  Swre  grattCj  though  the  regular 
entrance  into  those  subterraneous  recesses  is  under  one  of  the 
great  pillars  that  support  the  dome. 

The  Sacre  gtvtte  are  the  r«nains  of  the  ancient  churcb 
built  by  Constantine,  the  pavement  of  which  was  respected 
and  preserved  with  all  possible  care  during  the  demolition 
of  the  old  and  the  construction  of  the  new  BasiUca.  They 
consist  of  several  kmg  winding  galleries  extending  in  various 
directions  under  the  pres^it  building.  They  are  venerable  for 
thmr  antiquity  and  contents,  and  if  Addison  never  visited 
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Westminster  abbey,  or  trod  its  gloomy  cloisters  without  strong 
impressions  of  religious  awe,  I  may  be  pardoned  when  I  ac- 
knowledge that  I  fell  mjri^ilf  penetrated  with  holy  terror,  while 
conducted  by  a  priest  in  his  surplice  with  a  lighted  torch  in 
his  hand,  I  ranged  through  these  dormitories  of  the  dead, 
lined  with  the  urns  of  emperors  and  pontiffs,  ^nd  almost  paved 
with  the  remains  of  saints  and  martyrs.  The  intrepid  Otho, 
the  turbulent  Alexander,  and  the  polished  Christina,  lie 
mouldering  near  the  hallowed  ashes  of  the  apostles  Peter  and 
Paul,  of  Uie  holy  pontiffs  Linus,  Silvester  and  Adrian.  The 
low  vault  closes  over  their  porphyry  tombs,  and  silence  and 
darkness  brood  uninterrupted  around  them.  My  awe  increased 
as  I  approached  the  monument  of  the  apostles  themselves. 
Others  may  behold  the  mausoleum  of  an  emperor  or  a  consul, 
a  poet  or  an  orator,  with  enthusiasm ;  for  my  part,  I  contem- 
plated the  sepulchre  of  these  christian  heroes  with  heart-felt 
v^ieration.  What,  if  a  bold  achievement,  an  usdTul  invention, 
a  well-fought  battle  or  a  well-told  tale  can  entitle  a  man  to 
the  admiration  of  posterity,  and  shed  a  blaze  of  glory  over 
his  remains,  surely,  the  courage,  the  constancy,  the  cruel  suf* 
ferings,  the  triumphant  death  of  these  holy  champions,  must 
excite  our  admiration  and  our  gratitude,  ennoble  the  spot  where 
their  relics  repose,  and  sanctify  the  very  dust  that  imbibed 
their  sacred  blood.  They  enlightened  the  world  by  their  doc- 
trine, they  reformed  it  by  their  example,  they  devoted  their 
lives  to  the  propagation  of  truth,  and  they  sealed  their 
testimony  with  their  blood.  They  are  therefore  the  patriots  of 
the  world  at  large,  the  common  benefactors  of  mankind,  and 
in  the  truest  and  noblest  sense,  heroes  and  conquerors.  How 
natural  then  for  a  christian  not  only  to  cherish  their  namet 
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but  to  extend  his  grateful  veneration  to  their  ashes  and  their 

monuments. 

• 

Superba  sordent  Cssares  cadavera 

Quels  urbs  litabat  impii  cult&s  ferax : 

Apostolorum  gloriatur  ossibus 

Pixamque  adorat  coUibus  sub  crucem. 

Nunc,  O  cruore  purpurata  nobili 

Novisque  felix  Roma  conditoribus 

Honim  tropaels  aucta  quanto  verius 

Regina  fulges  orbe  toto  civitas ! !  Brev.  Par. 

The  vestry  or  sacristy  of  St.  Peter's  is  a  most  magnificent 
edifice,  connected  with  the  church  by  a  long  gallery  and  adorned 
with  numberless  pillars,  statues,  paintings  and  mosaics.  It  is  in 
reality  a  large  and  spacious  church,  covered  with  a  dome  in  the 
centre,  and  surrounded  with  various  chapels,  recesses  and  apart- 
ments adapted  to  the  devotion  and  accommodation  of  the 
pontiff,  the  dean  of  St.  Peter's,  and  the  members  of  its  chapter. 
It  was  erected  by  the  orders  of  the  late  Pope  Pius  VI. 
at  an  immense  expense,  and  though  in  many  respects  liable 
to  criticism  in  point  of  taste,  yet  is  on  the  whole  entitled  to 
admiration. 

From  the  lower  part  of  the  Basilica  we  pass  to  the  roof  by 
a  well  lighted  staircase,  winding  round  with  an  ascent  so  gentle 
that  beasts  of  burthen  go  up  without  inconvenience.  When  you 
reach  the  platform  of  the  roof  you  are  astonished  with  the 
number  of  cupolas  and  domes  and  pinnacles  that  rise  around 
you,  with  the  galleries  that  spread  on  all  sides,  and  the  many 
apartments  and  staircases  that  appear  in  every  quarter.  Crowds 
of  workmen  are  to  be  seen  passing  and  repassing   in   every 
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directioB,  and  the  whole  has  rather  the  form  of  a  town  than 
that  of  the  roof  of  an  edifice.  Here  the  travelkr  has  an 
opportunity  of  examining  closely  and  minutely  the  wonder- 
ful construction  of  the  dome,  and  discovering  the  amazing 
skill  and  precision  with  which  every  part  has  been  planned 
and  executed.  The  vast  square  platform  of  stone  on  which 
it  reposes  as  on  the  unshaken  basis  of  a  rock;  the  lofty  co- 
lonnade that  rises  on  this  platform,  and  by  its  re-action  and 
resistance  counteracts  as  a  continued  buttress,  the  horizontal 
pressure  of  the  double  dome  which  it  surrounds;  that  double 
dome  itself  all  of  solid  stone,  of  such  prodigious  swell  and  cir- 
cumference; the  lantam  which  like  a  lofty  t^nple  sits  on  its 
towering  summit;  these  are  objects  which  must  excite  the  astonish* 
ment  of  every  spectator,  but  can  be  perfectly  understood  and 
properly  described  by  none  but  by  a  skilful  architect  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  difficulties  and  the  resources  of  his  art.* 
The  access  to  every  part  and  the  ascent  even  to  the  inside  of 
the  ball,  is  perfectly  safe  and  even  commodious.  Those 
who  wish  to  reach  the  cross  on  the  outside,  as  some  bold  ad- 
ventureis  are  said  to  have  done,  are  exposed  to  considerable 


*  The  dome  of  St.  Paul's  is  not  calculated  to  give  a  just  idea  of  that 
of  St  Peter's*  The  inner  dome  of  the  former  is  of  brick,  and  in  dmpe  not 
▼eiy  unlike  the  conical  form  of  a  glass  house;  the  dome  to  whidi  the  edifice 
ewes  an  hs  external  grandeur  is  a  mere  wooden  roof  raised  oTer  the  other  at 
m  considerable  distaBoe^  and  covered  with  copper  which  conceals  the  poverty  of 
its  materials.  Both  the  domes  of  the  latter  are  of  stone^  they  run  up  a  con- 
siderable  way  together^  and  when  they  separate  merely  leave  room  enough  for 
a  narrow  staircase  between  them,  so  that  the  traveller  as  he  ascends  touches  both 
ihe  domes  with  his  elbows.  They  unite  again  at  the  top  and  eoi^oinlly  tuppoft 
Ike  weight  of  the  lanteni. 
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danger  without  attaining  any  advantage  to  justify  tbeir  nush- 

After  having  tiius  examined  the  upper  parts,  the  interior  and 
the  subterraneous  apartments  of  this  edifice,  the  trareller  will 
range  round  the  outside  and  take  a  vievr  of  the  external  walls 
and  tennination.  A  large  open  space  surrounds  it,  and  affords 
room  enou^  even  for  perq)ective.  The  order  of  the  portk» 
with  its  nttic  is  carried  in  pilasters  round  the  outside  of  tht 
church,  and  gifes  it  all  the  greatness  ^'nd  majesty  that  result  from 
unbroken  unity.  The  only  defect  is  the  cl  asters  of  half  or  quarter 
pila^fters,  with  their  impeilfect  capitals  and  angalar  cfntablart;ure 
crowded  ^together  in  the  <x)mers.  There  an»e  architects  I  know 
who  consider  these  graupes  as  ornamental  or  at  leaeft  as  neces- 
sary, and  of  course  as  not  incarring  the  appellation  of  defects. 
But,  without  discussing  the  pnncipies  of  the  art,  they  cer- 
tainly offer  too  mamy  angles,  and  consequently  too  many 
breaks  to  the  sight,  and  may  justly  be  termed,  if  not  defects,  at 
least  deformities. 

I  have  thus  presented  a  general  picitare  of  this  t^elebrattM 
edifice,  and  dwelt  with  comolacency  on  its  wnivaUed  beauties. 


*  Some  of  the  midshipoien  of  the  Medusa  frigate  performed  this  feat  with  their 
usual  spirit  and  agility.    Bilt  this  is  not  surprising  in  young  tars. 

^^  ProdigAtgens  ultro  lucis  aaimaeque  eapaoes 
Mortis  1" 

Mr.dle  Ai  JLande^tUksttm  F4reticli  1a47  who  wnejears  heSare  amuDUed  «p  the 
inclined  Jaddei:,  mounted  the  ball  and  leaned  on  the  cross,  and  did  all  this 
**  aoec  une  souplesse  d  une  grace  inconceoable.^  I  hope  no  English  lady  will  ever 
xiSeet  Mcb  ifuamceMbk  grace. 

zz2 
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I  may  now  be  allowed  to  examine  it  with  the  eye  of  a  critic 
and  venture  to  point  out  those  parts  which  may  be  deemed 
liable  to  censure,  or  at  least  capable  of  improvement.  To  begin 
with  the  colonnade.  Every  spectator  of  taste  while  he  contem- 
plates and  admires  this  most  extensive  and  magnificent  scene  of 
pillars,  regrets  that  Bernini,  influenced  without  doubt  by  the 
love  of  novelty,  so  fatal  to  the  beauty  of  edifices  and  the  repu- 
tation of  architects,  instead  of  a  simple  and  perfect  order,  should 
have  employed  a  composite  of  his  own  invention.  Surely  the 
pure  Doric  of  the  Parthenon,  the  Ionic  of  the  tetaple  of  Fortuna 
ViriUs,  and  th^  Corinthian  of  the  Pantheon'^  might  have  been 
adopted  with  more  propriety  and  effect,  than  a  fanciful  com- 
bination or  irregular  Doric  pillars  and  an  Ionic  entablature. 
To  this  defect  Bernini  has  added  another,  by  introducing  too 
many  pilasters,  or  to  speak  more  properly  massive  piles,  that 
break  the  Jine  unnecessarily  and  increase  the  apparent  weight 
without  augmenting  the  solidity  of  the  building. 

The  front  of  St.  Peter's  has  been  censured  as  having  more  of 
the  appearance  of  a  palace  than  of  a  church ;  it  is  pierced  with 
so  many  windows,  divided  into  so  many  parts,  and  supported  by 
so  many  half  pillars  and  pilasters.  This  deformity  which  is 
common  to  all  the  patriarchal  churches  in  Rome,  is  in  a  great 
degree  owing  to  the  necessity  which  architects  are  under  of 
providing  a  gallery  for  the  ceremony  of  papal  benediction,  and 
thus  dividing  the  intercolumniation  into  arches  and  apartments. 
What  a  pity  that  such  an  extensive  and  magnificent  front 
should  be  sacrificed  to  such  an  insignificant  motive;  especially 
as  the  ceremony  in  question  might  be  performed  with  equal 
if  not  more  effect  from  the  grand  entrance  of  the  church  itself. 
It  is  indeed  much  to  be  lamented  that  the  original  designs  of 
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Bramante  and  Jjfichael  Angelo  were  not  executed,  and  the 
portico  of  St.  Peter's  built,  on  the  plan  of  that  of  the  Pan- 
theon; a  plan  that  united  simplicity  with  grandeur  and  would 
have  given  to  the  Vatican  beauty  and  majesty  unblemished 
and  unparalleled.  But  it  is  the  fate  of  great  architects  to  be 
counteracted  by  ignorant  employers,  and  not  unfrequently 
obliged  to  sacrifice  their  sublime  conceptions  to  the  bad  taste, 
the  prejudice  or  the  obstinacy  of  their  contemporaries.    The 

*  _  ^^^ 

architect  of  St.  Paul's  shared  the  fate  of  that  of  St.  Peter's,  and 
had  the  mortification  to  see  his  bold  and  masterly  designs  tamed 
and  disfigured  by  dulness  and  parsimony.  The  inscription  on 
the  frieze  ought  I  think  to  be  corrected  as  below  the  dignity 
and  destination  of  such  a  temple,  erected  by  the  conunon  father 
of  all  christians,  in  their  name  and  at  their  expense.  Thua 
instead  of  "  In  honorem  principis  Apostolorum  Paulus  Borghesiui 
B^omanus^  it  should  read,  ^^  Deo  optimo  maximo  in  honorem  prinr 
cipis  Apostolorum  Ecclcsia  Catholica ;'  an  inscription  more  worthy 
a  temple  which  may  justly  be  considered  as  the  common  pro^ 
perty  of  the  christian  world. 

In  traversing  the  nave  one  is  tempted  to  wish,  notwithstand* 
ing  the  beauty  of  the  arcades,  that  pillars  had  been  employed 
in  their  stead,  a  support  more  graceful  as  well  as  more  majestic. 
In  fact,  what  a  superb  colonnade  would  two  such  long  and  lofly 
rows  of  pillars  have  formed  ?  how  much  above  all  modern  mag« 
nificence  ?  and  even  how  superior  to  the  proudest  monument  that 
remains  of  ancient  grandeur? 

It  has  been  justly  observed,  that  no  statues  ought  to  have  been 
admitted  into  St.  Peter's  but  such  as  represent  the  most  distiu«^ 
guished  benefiactors  of  the  christian  church,  whose  services  have 
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be^n  getierbll/  felt,  and  whose  narfies  are  lield  in  unirersal 
venerallbni  such  as  the  apostles,  the  principal  martyrs,  the 
(itybtots  of  the  first  age4>  and  the  most  celebrated  bishops.  The 
forttti  of  these  aneietit  worthies,  these,  **  out  fathers  and  mastem 
itl  tht  faith,^'  so  Well  entitled  to  the  most  honorable  placet  ia 
6Vek*y  chtiilian  temple,  might  have  occupied  the  niches  of  the 
nave  atid  the  tfalis^pt  with  much  dignity,  and  would  have  been 
contemplated  by  eVety  spectator  of  feeling  «bd  religioa  widi  in* 
tetest  and  ^vt^enCe.  Bttt  though  these  holy  personaget  ore  ooi 
^Jfcfelttded,  yet  mafay  tt  conspicuous  hiche  is  occupied  by  a  saint 
of  dtobrotti  iMigin  or  i)bsc\ire  name,  whose  existience  may  be 
(j[t]6stion^  by  many,  ^^atd  is  vmknoWn  to  tn<)st,  and  whose  vif^ 
tues  at  the  best  h^d  bul  a  loo^  and  temporary,  that  is  a  very 
eottlined  and  Very  ttensieilt,  influence.  Thus  of  the  four  mo*t 
fematkabte  tiibh^  ih  the  Whole  cbardn  of  those  which  ^are 
fotined  itl  the  va^t  pikii  that  ^ppOrt  die  dome  and  wtech  6f 
Coiltte  fdCt  the  alte^,  two  are  filled  by  two  saints  whose  vwy 
Mm^  ^xist  iiiAy  in  a  legeindary  tale,  I  mean  St.  Veronica  and 
St.  Longinus ;  and  a  third  is  appropriated  to  St.  Helen^  the 
mother  of  Constantine  the  Great,  who,  though  a  princess  of 
grtatt  Virtue  aiid  emineht  piety>  m^X  stand  with  more  jmipriety 
itl  the  pot-ch  near  the  *tatu6  df  iher  son. 

A'^  tot  the  fiiidfiidet^  bf  t^igkMs  iot^en,  rach  as  St  Domibk^ 
St.  Fmncis,  St.  Ignatius,  St.  Bntno,  Sod.  my  different  readers 
MnM  entertain  very  diffei'efnt  o|)^nio'nd,  according  as  they  may  ap* 
prove  or  disapprove  of  such  institutiotis.  Some  'will  think  tbem 
worthy  of  the  highest  honor  they  can  enjoy  upon  earth,  a  statue 
ite  the  Vatieati;  ^hei«  t^iti  toniceite  tliMl^y  Might  be  stationed 
^ith(>ut  di^espect  ih  tbe  pbtch  vt  icoldAnade ;  and  without  pt&> 
l^niiiidg  t6  derog&t^  fh^  t^e  liu^t  Ki(  ttuae  BiftniordiAaiy  per- 
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sonages  I  am  inclined  to  favour  this  opinion*  In  reality,  the 
statues  of  men  of  tried  and  acknowledged  virtue  and  learning 
might  guard  the  approaches  and  grace  the  porticos  of  the  august 
temple ;  but  the  patriarchs,  prophets,  apostles,  and  martyrs 
alone  should  be  admitted  into  the  interior ;  they  should  line  the 
sanctuary,  and  form  an  awful  assembly  round  the  throne  of  tihe 
victim  Lamb.  Statues  so  placed  might  edify  the  enlightened 
cathoHc,  and  could  not  displease  the  sensible  protestant.  The 
doves,  tiaras,  medaUions,  &c.  with  which  the  sides  of  the  ar^ 
cades  are  incrusted,  have  been  censured  by  many  as  omamente 
too  insignificant  for  the  magnitude,  and  too  gaudy  for  the  so 
lemnity  of  the  place.  I  know  not  whether  this  criticism  may 
not  be  well  founded ;  yet  they  give  a  variety  and  richness  to  the 
picture,  so  that  the  eye  esicuses  while  the  judgment  points  out 
the  defect. 

The  pictures,  or  rather  the  mosaics  which  have  heeax  substi* 
tuted  in  the  place  of  the  original  pictures,  may  be  objected  to 
on  the  same  ground  as  the  statues,  as  many  of  them  represent 
persons  and  events  totally  unconnected  with  the  sacred  records* 
and  sometimes  not  to  be  met  with  even  in  the  annals  of  authen« 
tic  history.    The  candid  and  judicious  Erasmus  would  have  the 
subjects  of  all  the  pictures  exhibited  in  churches  taken  exdu< 
sively  frran  the  holy  scriptures,  while  the  histories  of  saints,  when 
authentic,  he   thinks   might  furnish  decorations  for  porticos, 
hails,  and  cloisters.    It  is  a  pity  that  this  opinion,  so  conform-* 
able  to  good  taste  and  sound  piety,  has  not  been  adopted  and 
followed  as  a  general  rule  in  the  embellishment  of  churches,  as 
it  would  have  banished  from  the  sacred  place  many  useless,  smne 
absurd,  and  a  few  pro&ne  represaatations.    I  do  not  pretend  to 
hint  that  any  of  the  nuMaics  above  alluded  to  merit  such  severe 
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epithets,  but  the  christian  when  he  enters  St.  Peter's,  the  most 
magnificent  edifice  ever  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  religion^  may 
justly  expect  to  find  delineated  on  its  walls  the  whole  history  of 
his  faith  from  the  opening  to  the  closing  of  the  inspired  volumes; 
to  see  pourtrayed  in  succession,  as  he  advances,  the  mysterious 
transactions,    the  figuj-es,  the  predictions,  the  allusions  of  the 
Old  with  the  corresponding  events,  the  realities,  the  accom- 
plishments, the  coincidences  of  the  New  Testament;  to  discover 
the  threats  and  promises,  the  discourses  and  parables,  of  his 
divine  master  embodied  in  living  colors  before  him,  and  thus  as 
he  casts  his  eyes  around  to   contemplate  in  this  noble  tem- 
ple a  faithful  transcriptof  the  Holy  Book,  speaking  to  his  eyes 
in  the  most  brilliant  and  impressive  characters,  combining  and 
displaying  in  one  glorious  prospect  before  him  the  past  and  the 
future,  the  dispensations  and  the  designs  of   Providence,    in 
short,  all  that  is  grand  and  terrible,  and  all  that  is  mild  and  en- 
gaging in  his  religion.     These  or  similar  expectations  will  not 
certainly  be  entirely  disappointed,  as  the  mosaic  decorations  of 
the  numberless  cupolas  and  chapels  are  in  general  selected  and 
applied  with  wonderful  judgment  and  felicity,  but  I  regret  that 
such  excellent  choice  and  arrangement  do  not  prevail  throughout 
the  whole  fabric,  that  an  intermixture  of  representations,  if  not 
fabulous  at  least  controvertible,  should  break  the  succession  of 
scripture  events;  and  while  they  add  nothing  to  the  incomparai- 
ble  beauty  of  the  edifice  take  much  away  from  the  purity  and 
correctness  of  its  decorations.      Such  are  the  defects,  real  or 
imaginary,   which    critical   observers   have   discovered  in  this 
wonderful  pile,  defects  which  confined  to   omamental  or  ac- 
-cessary  parts  leave  the  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  the  whole 
undiminished,  and  only  prove  that  the  proudest  works  of  man 
are  stamped  with  his  characteristic  imp^ection. 
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To  conclude — In  magnitude,  elevation,  opulence,  and  beauty, 
ihe  church  of  St.  Peter  has  no  rival,  and  bears  no  comparison : 
in  neatness,  cleanliness,  and  convenience,  so  necessary  to  the 
advantageous  display  of  magnificence,  if  any  where  equalled,  it 
can  no  where  be  surpassed.  It  is  cool  in  summer,  and  in  winter 
dry  and  warm:  its  portals  are  ever  open,  and  every  visitant 
whether  attracted  by  devotion  or  curiosity  may  range  over  it 
at  leisure,  and  without  being  molested  or  even  noticed,  either 
contemplate  its  beauties  or  pour  out  his  prayers  before  its  altars. 
Thus  the  Basilica  Vaticana  unites  the  perfection  of  art  with  the 
beauty  of  holiness^  and  may  justly  claim  the  affection  and  rever- 
ence of  the  traveller,  both  as  the  temple  of  taste  and  the 
sanctuary  of  religion. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

The  only  church  which  has  been  compared  with  St.  Peter^s  is 
St.  Paul's  in  London.  If  the  latter  be,  as  in  many  respects  it 
is,  the  second  church  in  the  world,  yet  it  is  far  inferior  to  the 
former,  and  cannot  without  absurdity  be  put  upon  a  parallel 
with  it,  as  the  impartial  traveller  who  has  examined  both  wilt 
readily  acknowledge.  In  fact,  the  size,  proportions,  and  ma- 
terials of  the  two  edifices  when  put  in  opposition,  shew  at  one 
view  how  ill-founded  such  a  Comparison  must  be* 

8T.  PETER^S.  gT.   PAUL's. 

Length     .     .     .    700  feet  ..........  500  feet. 

Transept   ...    500  250 

Height      ...    440 340 

Breadth  of  the  nave   90  ..........  60 

Height  of  the  nave    154:  ..........  190 

The  Portland  stone  of  which  St.  PauFs  is  built  though .  in 
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itself  of  a  very  beautiful  color,  is  yet  inferior  in  appearance  to 
the  Travertino  of  St-  Peter's,  especially  as  the  latter  retains  its 
rich  yellow  glow  uninjured,  while  the  delicate  white  of  the  former 
is  in  most  parts  of  the  cathedral  turned  into  a  sooty  black.  The 
cold  dark  stone  walls,  the  naked  vaults,  the  faded  paintings  of 
the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  chill  the  spectator,  and  almost  extin- 
guish all  sense  of  beauty  and  all  emotions  of  admiration.  The 
marble  linings,  the  gilded  arches,  the  splendid  mosaics  that  em- 
blazon St.  Peter's  naturally  dilate  the  mind,  and  awaken  s^iti- 
ments  of  wonder  and  delight. 

The  fronts  of  both  these  churches  are  disfigured  by  too  many 
divisions,  which  by  breaking  one  large  mass  into  many  small 
parts  destroy  all  greatness  of  manner^  and  impair  in  no  small 
degree  the  general  grandeur  and  effect.  Which  of  the  two  fronts 
is  most  deficient  in  this  respect  it  is  difficult  to  determine;  on 
the  defects  of  the  Vatican  I  have  expatiated  above;  those  of 
St.  Paul's  are  the  double  gallery,  the  coupled  pillars,  and  the 
composite  cornice.  The  colonnade  that  surrounds  the  dome  of 
St.  Paul's,  though  liable  in  its  form,  proportions,  capitals,  &c. 
to  much  criticism,  is  yet  the  noblest  ornament  of  the  edifice,  and 
considered  by  many  as  superior  in  appearance  to  the  coupled 
columns  that  occupy  a  similar  situation  in  St  Peter's.  It  hap- 
pens however  unfortunately,  that  the  decoration  which  contri- 
butes so  much  to  the  majesty  of  the  exterior  should  take  away 
from  the  beauty  of  the  interior,  and  by  masking  the  windows 
deprive  tl^e  doine  of  the  light  requisite  to  shew  off  its  concavity 
to  advant$^e.  Yet,  be  the  defects  of  St.  PauFs  even  greater 
and  more  numerous  than  I  have  stated,  it  is  on  the  whole  a 
most  extensive  and  stately  edifice:  it  fixes  the  eye  of  the  spec- 
tator a»  be  passes  by,  and  challenges  his  admiration:  and  even 
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as  next  to  the  Vatican,  though  longo  proximum  intervalloy  it 
claims  superiority  over  all  transalpine  churches,  and  furnishes  a 
just  subject  of  national  pride  and  exultation,  I  take  this  op- 
portunity of  expressing  the  public  indignation  at  the  manner  in 
which  this  cathedral  is  kept,  the  dirt  collected  on  the  pavement 
and  on  the  statues,  the  penurious  spirit,  that  while  it  leaves 
the  decoration  of  the  dome  to  rot  and  peel  off  through  damp  and 
negligence,  stations  guards  at  the  doors  to  tax  the  curiosity  of 
strangers. 

The  church  of  St.  Genevieve  at  Paris  was  expected  to  surpass 
St.  Paul's  and  rival  St.  Peter's,  as  the  best  French  architects  were 
employed,  and  many  years  were  consumed  in  forming  the  plan 
and  preparing  the  materials.  But  the  expectations  of  the  Parisian 
public  had  been  raised  too  high,  and  were  totally  disappointed, 
when  this  edifice  which  was  to  have  eclipsed  the  most  splendid 
fabrics  of  modern  times,  and  put  French  architecture  upon  a 
level  with  that  of  Greece  and  Rome,  was  cleared  of  the  scaffolding 
and  exhibited  to  public  view.  Some  of  the  defects  attributed 
to  the  two  great  churches  above-mentioned  have  been  avoided, 
particularly  in  the  portico  which  is  built  upon  the  model  of  that 
of  the  Pantheon,  but  very  different  from  it  in  effect,  as  it  wants 
boldness,  mass  and  elevation.  The  inside  is  in  the  shape  of  a 
Greek  cross  crowned  with  a  dome  in  the  centre.  This  figure  is 
by  many  deemed  the  most  perfect,  because  it  expands  better  to 
to  the  eye,  and  enables  the  spectator  to  take  in  its  different  parts 
at  one  view.  However,  this  advantage  is  wanting  in  St.  Gene^ 
vieoe  owing  to  the  protrusion  of  the  walls  that  support  the  dome, 
which  protrusion,  by  detaching  the  parts  from  the  centre, 
breaks  the  unity  of  design,    and  gives  the  nave,   choir,  and 
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transept,  the  appearance  of  so  many  great  halls  opening  into  a 
common  area,  rather  than  that  of  the  component  members  of  one 
great  edifice.  Besides,  there  are  too  many  subdivisions,  especially 
over  the  cornice,  where  apparently  to  support  the  great  vault  num- 
berless little  arches  arise  in  forms  so  airy  and  unsubstantial  as  al- 
most to  border  on  arabesque.  To  these  and  other  minute  de- 
fects which  we  pass  over  we  must  add  one  of  a  much  more 
important  description,  that  is  want  of  solidity;  a  defect  so 
extensively  felt  in  the  year  1802,  as  to  excite  serious  apprehen* 
sions  and  suspend,  at  least  for  a  time,  the  works  necessary  for 
completing  the  building.  When  the  traveller  peruses  the  in- 
scription that  still  remains  on  the  frieze,  Ailx  grands  hammes 
la  Patrie  reconnoissante^  and  recollects  that  the  country  here 
meant  was  the  bloody  faction  of  the  jacobins,  and  the  Great 
men  alluded  to  were  the  villains  who  prepared^  or  the  fiends  who 
accomplished  the  revolution,  Voltaire  and  Rousseauy  Mirabeau 
and  Maraty  he  will  not  regret  that  a  phurch  thus  profaned  and 
turned  into  a  Pandaemonium  should  tumble  to  the  ground,  and 
crush  in  its  fall  the  impure  carcases  that  are  still  allowed  to 
putrefy  in  its  vaults* 

After  all,  in  materials,  in  boldness  of  conception  and  in  skill  of 
execution,  the  cathedral  of  Florence  is  perhaps  the  edifice  that 
borders  nearest  upon  St.  Peter's.  It  is  also  cased  with  marble, 
of  the  same  form,  and  covered  with  a  lofty  dome  of  solid 
stone,  and  of  such  admirable  construction,  as  to  have  furnished,  if 
we  may  believe  some  authors,  the  idea  and  model  of  that  of  the 
Vatican.  It  was  indeed  finished  long  before  the  latter  was 
begun,  and  was  justly  considered  during  the  fifteenth  century  as 
the  noblest  edifice  of  the  kind  in  the  world.     But  in  beauty,  m 
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symmetry,  and  in  gracefiil  architecture,  it  is  far  inferior  not  to  St. 
Peter's  only,  but  to  numberless  churches  in  Italy,  and  particu- 
larly in  Rome,  Venice  and  Padua. 

Santa  Sophia  of  Constantinople  may  be  considered  as  form- 
ing a  link  between  ancient  and  modem  architecture.  It  ia 
true  that  in  pure  and  correct  taste,  the  boast  of  the  eastern 
capital  has  little  in  common  with  either,  yet  it  was  erect- 
ed by  a  Roman  Emperor,  and  may  be  considered  as  the 
last  effort  of  the  art  exerted  under  the  influence  of  Roman 
greatness.  Justinian,  the  founder  of  this  church  is  said  to 
have  been  so  proud  of  his  work,  that  he  thanked  God  in  the 
exultation  of  his  heart,  for  having  enabled  him  to  raise  a  tem- 
ple niore  magnificent  than  that  of  Solomon,  and  for  transcend- 
ing in  splendor  all  the  fanes  of  the  Gentile  divinities.*  This 
celebrated  edifice  although  stripped  of  its  christian  ornaments 
and  degraded  into  a  Turkish  Mosque,  still  retains  its  original 
form  and  essential  architectural  features.  The  elevation  of  the 
dome  is  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  the  length  of  the  church 
is  two  himdred  and  sixty  nine,  and  its  breadth  two  hundred  and 
forty-three.  These  dimensions  bear  no  proportion,  I  will  not 
say  to  the  Vatican,  but  to  several  other  churches.  The  ma- 
terials and  ornaments  seem  indeed  to  have  been  splendid,  but 
the  want  of  taste  in  their  application  and  arrangement,  must 
have  considerably  diminished  their  effect.  Before  we  leave 
Constantinople,  whither  we  have  been  transported  by  our 
subject,  we  may  be  allowed  to  express  a  wish  and  even  a  hope> 
that  the  present  generation  may  behold  the  cross  restored  to  ita 

ancient  pre-eminence,   the   savage    superstition    of  Mahomet 

— — ^— — — ^— — — ^i—ni^^i— — — — i—      ■■      ■  ■  I  I  IP     — — —  I    ■      I  —— ^— — — — — » 
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banished  from  the  verge  of  Christendom,  and  Santa  Sophia  re- 
stored to  the  pure  worship  of  the  £ternal  Wisdom  to  whom  it 
was  originally  dedicated. 

The  temple  of  Jerusalem  as  rebuilt  by  Herod,  was  without 
doubt  one  of  the  noblest  edifices  which  the  world  has  ever 
beheld.  The  Romans  themselves,  though  accustomed  to  the  won- 
ders of  the  imperial  city,  viewed  it  with  astonishment,  and  Titus 
resolved  to  exempt  its  stately  fabric  from  the  general  sentence  of 
devastation.  But  man  cannot  save  when  God  devotes  to  ruin; 
and  Titus  and  Julian  were  the  reluctant  instruments  employed 
by  Providence,  in  fulfilling  to  the  letter  that  dreadful  prediction, 
a  stone  shall  not  be  left  upon  a  stone. 

Although  the  account  given  by  Josephus*  be  obscure,  and  evi- 
dently influenced  by  the  national  and  professional  feelings  of  the 
writer,  yet  we  may  learn  from  it  a  sufficient  number  of  circum- 
stances to  ascertain,  not  indeed  the  precise  form  but  the  general 
grandeur  of  the  edifice.  According  to  this  author,  the  plat- 
form on  which  it  stood  was  a  square  of  a  stadium,  or  about  six 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  every  direction;  this  platform 
was  raised  on  immense  substructions  enclosing  Mount  Moria 
on  all  sides;  the  court  which  surrounded  the  temple  was 
adorned  with  a  triple  portico,  each  portico  six  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  long,  thirty  feet  wide,  and  fifty  high,  excepting  the 
middle  portico,  which  with  the  same  length  had  double  the 
breadth  and  elevation  of  the  other  two ;  in  fine,  the  front  of 
the  temple  itself  resembled  a  magnificent  palace.     From  this 


*  Ant  Jud.  Ub.  xv.  cap.  11.— De  Bello  Judaico,  Ub..  v*  cap.  5< 
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statement  we  may  conclude,  that  the  substruction  and  colon- 
nades were  the  principal  and  most  striking  features  of  this 
fabric.  The  former  were  of  great  elevation*  as  they  rose  from 
the  bottom  of  thp  valley,  and  of  prodigious  solidity,  as  they  were 
formed  of  blocks  of  stone  sixty  feet  long,  nine  thick,  and 
ten  broad  -f-.  The  latter  were  supported  by  one  hundred  and 
sixty-two  pillars,  forty-five  feet  in  height,  between  four  and  five 
in  diameter,  fluted  Corinthian,  and  each  of  one  single  block  of 
white  marble.  Of  the  rich  furniture  of  the  temple,  of  its  gates^ 
some  of  which  were  bronze,  and  some  covered  with  plates  of 
gold  and  of  its  ornaments  in  general,  I  make  no  mention,  as  its 
architectural  beauty  and  magnitude  are  the  only  objects  of  my 
present  observations.  Now  the  whole  extent  of  the  platform  on 
which  the  temple  stood,  with  all  its  surrounding  porticos,  is 
scarcely  equal  to  the  space  covered  by  the  church  of  St.  Peter's 
itself,  and  inferior  to  the  circular  part  alone  of  the  portico  be- 
fore it,  which  is  seven  hundred  and  seventy  feet  in  its  greatest, 
add  six  hundred  in  its  least  diameter.  It  is  supported  by  two 
hundred  and  eighty  pillars,  forty-five  feet  high,  and  with  its  enta- 
blature and  statues  it  rises  to  the  elevation  of  seventy.  Thus  in 
extent,  height,  and  number  of  columns  it  surpasses  the  Jewish 
portico,  which  enclosed  the  temple  and  all  its  edifices.  Now  if 
we  consider  that  this  bolonnade  is  a  part  only  of  the  portico  of 
St.  Peter's,  and  if  we  add  to  it  the  galleries  that  connect  it  with  the 


*  Four  hundred  and  fifty  feet 

t  To  these  astmshiDf  mafises  aUusion  seems  to  be  made  in  the  two  first  verses 
af  the  thirteendi  chapter  of  St.  Miurk.  ^  And  as  he  was  going  out  of  the  temple, 
one  of  his  disciples  said  unto  him,  Master,  look  what  stones  and  what  buildings! 
And  Jesus  answering  said;  Beholdest  thou  these  great  buildings?  tiiere  shaU  not 
be  left  stone  upon  stone  that  shall  not  be  destroyed/' 
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church,  and  enclose  a  space  of  three  hundred  and  thirty  feet  by 
three  hundred  and  eighty,  and  if  to  this  vast  field  of  archi- 
tectural grandeur  we  superadd  the  fountains  and  the  pyramids, 
we  shall  find  that  the  appendages  to  the  temple  of  Jerusalem 
must  yield  in  greatness  to  those  of  the  Roman  Basilica.  As  to 
the  front  of  the  temple  itself,  and  its  similitude  to  that  of  a 
palace;  in  this  respect  St.  Peter's  unfortunately  resembles  it 
too  much ;  but  in  extent  it  far  exceeds  it,  as  the  former  was 
scarcely  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  in  length,  while  the  latter 
is  four  hundred  *• 

Among  pagan  temples  not  one  can  be  put  in  competition  with 
the  Vatican  for  grandeur  and  magnitude.  The  two  most  famous 
were  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  and  that  of  Jupiter  Ca« 
pitolinus.  Pliny  the  Elder  has  given  us  the  dimensions  of  the 
former-f-.  According  to  him  it  was  four  hundred  and  twenty-five 
feet  in  length  and  two  hundred  and  twenty  in  breadth ;  it  was  sup- 
ported by  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  pillars,  sixty  feet  high, 
the  elevation  of  the  edifice  to  the  top  of  the  pediment  was  of 
course  eighty  feet.  The  number  of  columns,  without  doubt  of 
the  richest  materials,  as  each  was  the  present  of  a  king,  and  also 
disposed  in  the  best  order,  must  have  produced  a  very  noble 
effect,  but  this  edifice  was  in  all  its  dimensions  far  inferior  to 
the  Roman  Basilica. 


*  The  learned  reader  will  perceive  that  in  the  elevation  of  the  pillars,  I  have 
followed  not  perhaps  the  very  words  of  Josephus,  which  are  evidently  incorrect^ 
but  the  regular  proportion  of  the  Corinthian  order,  which  was  a  constant  and 
almost  invariable  standard,  at  least  in  the  reign  of  Herod,  when  it  was  the  pre* 
vailing  and  fitvorite  order. 

f  Lib.  XXXVI.  cap.  14. 
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The  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolious  was  nearly  a  square  of  two 
hundred  feet,  Vith  a  triple  row  of  pillars  in  front,  that  is,  to- 
wards the  Forum,  and  a  double  row  on  the  sides.  Here  again, 
notwithstanding  the  splendor  of  such  an  assemblage  of  columns 
rising  on  such  a  site,  the  dimensions  will  admit  of  no  compari- 
son*. In  fact,  every  edifice,  whether  in  existence  or  on  record 
only,  of  whatsoever  denomination,  falls  far  short,  in  some  respect 
or  other,  of  the  Basilica  Vaticana,  the  grand  temple  of  the 
Christian  church ;  to  render  which  as  worthy  as  possible  of  its 
high  destination  human  ingenuity  seems  to  have  strained  its 
powers,  and  art  to  have  exhausted  its  resources. 


*  The  temple  of  Olympic  Jupiter,  at  Agrigentum,  the  ruins  of  which  still 
remain,  was  certainly  on  a  g^igantic  scale  but  inferior  in  dimensions  to  the  temple 
of  Ephesus,  and  consequently  not  comparable  to  the  Vatican.  (See  SmbAume  oi| 
thk  tempk.) — I  quote  this  traveller  with  pleasure,  because  my  own  observations 
enabl^  me  to  bear  testimony  to  bis  accuracy. 


VOL.  X  3  B 
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CHAP.  XVI. 


ORIGINAL    FORM     OF    CHURCHES — ^PONTIFICAL    SERVICS — ^PAPAL 

BENEPICTION C)SREI»ONI£8    JN    TSPS    MOliT    WEJSK — ^OJiaEH* 

YATIONI^ 

The  BasiKca  whach  I  have  described,  excepting  St-  Petei^s, 
are  the  most  ancient  now  existing,  and  erected  as  they  were  in 
the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity,  give  us  a  clear  and  precise  idea 
of  the  notions  of  the  Christians  of  that  period  with  regard  to 
the  form  and  arrangement  of  churches.  In  the  first  place,  as 
not  one  of  these  churches  bears  any  resemblance  to  a  cross,  we 
may  conclude  that  Mr.  Gibbon  was  mistaken,  when  he  attri- 
buted to  the  first  christians  a  partiality  to  that  figure  in  the 
construction  of  their  oratories,  and  an  unwillingness  to  convert 
pagan  temples  into  churches,  because  not  erected  in  that  form. 
Many  temples  from  their  narrow  limits  were,  as  I  have  already 
remarked,  totally  incapable  of  holding  a  christian  congregation. 
Several  of  greater  magnitude  were  actually  converted  into 
churches,  and  are  to  this  day  used  as  such;  and  if  Constantino 
could  in  prudence,  at  a  time  when  the  Roman  senate  was  still 
pagan,  have  offered  the  splendid  seat  of  pagan  worship  to  the 
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bbhop  of  Rcimej  the  offer  would  have  been  readily  accepted,  and 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinufi^  though  mt  in  the  form  of  a 
cros$9  would  like  the  Pantheon  have  been  sanctified  by  Christian 
ritesy  and  might  probaUy  still  remain  a  noble  monument  of  an- 
cient magnificence.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  at  what  precise 
period  the  figure  of  the  cross  was  introduced,  but  it  seems  to 
have  been  about  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  as  the  church  of  St* 
Sophia,  erected  in  the  sixth,  is  in  that  Ibrm ;  but,  whenever  in- 
troduced, its  adaption  need  not  be  regretted,  as  it  very  hapjnly 
ocHnbines  variety  with  unity,  and  beauty  with  convenience. 

We  cannot  pass  the  same  encomium  upon  those  partitions, 
called  screens,  which  divide  the  chancel  from  the  nave,  and  by 
concealing  the  most  ornamented  part  of  the  church  trom  the 
view,  and  veiling  the  principal  object,  the  altar,  break  the  per- 
spec^vey  deprive  the  edifice  of  a  proper  termination,  and  ap- 
pax^ntly  reduce  its  dimensions  to  half  its  real  magnitude.  When 
and  why  these  screens  were  introduced  it  may  be  difficult  to  de- 
termine, but  as  they  are  only  found  in  Saxon  and  Gothic  churches 
we  may  suppose  that  they  are  coevsd  with  those  buildings,  and 
were  firom  the  beginning  considea^  as  constituent  parts  of  them. 
Their  utility  is  not  very  perceptible.  Some  suppose  them  neces* 
tary  in  northern  climates,  in  order  to  shelter  the  congregation 
from  the  cold  winds  that  peneUate  and  chill  the  open  parts  of  such 
vast  edifices  as  cathedrals;  but  this  reason,  which  may  appear  sar 
tisfaotory  when  confined  to  countries  in  which  the  congregatitm  is 
sddom  so  numerous  as  to  fill  the  chmr  of  a  cathedral,  is  totally 
inapplicable  to  places  where  service  is  attended  by  the  populace, 
and  where  the  congregations  are  regularly  sufficient  to  crowd  every 
part  of  the  church,  not  excepting  even  the  aisles  and  transepts. 
I  am  therefore  inclined  to  suspect,  that  the  propensity  of  the 

3b2 
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northern  nations  to  mystic  allusions,  and  perhaps  a  wish  to  increase 
the  reverence  due  to  the  altar,  by  removing  it  to  a  greater  distance 
from  the  laity,  might  have  suggested  the  idea  of  a  screen  to  the 
architects  of  the  middle  ages.  There  is,  it  must  be  admitted, 
something  very  impressive  in  the  distant  view  of  a  Gothic 
altar,  seen  from  the  arched  entrance  of  the  choir,  through 
a  long  and  double  line  of  clergy  in  surplice,  faintly  lighted  by 
the  beams  that  drop  from  the  painted  windows  above,  or  by 
the  lamps  and  tapers  that  gleam  around,  encircled  by  minister- 
ing priests,  and  half  lost  in  clouds  of  incense;  there  is,  I  say, 
something  in  such  solemn  scenery  that  seizes  the  imagination, 
and  excites  emotions  of  awe  and  religious  melancholy.  But 
although  these  dispositions  are  good  and  suitable  to  the  place 
and  occasion,  yet  the  means  employed  to  produce  them,  the  dim 
perspective,  and  the  artificial  gloom  border  upon  theatrical  illu- 
sion, and  seem  better  adapted  to  the  sullen  superstition  of  the 
Druids  than  to  the  plain  and  majestic  forms  of  Christian  worship. 
How  different  the  effects  of  arrangement  in  a  Roman  Basilica^ 
where,  in  a  semicircle  behind  the  altar  the  bishop  and  his 
clergy  form  a  venerable  tribunal,  the  people  before,  ranged  ac- 
cording to  sex  and  age,  exhibit  an  orderly  multitude,  and  the 
altar  itself  in  the  middle  displays  in  full  light  the  sacred  volume 
and  the  emblems  of  redemption  ?  An  assembly  thus  combining 
simplicity,  order  and  dignity,  naturally  elevates  the  soul,  and  ia- 
spires  sentiments  not  of  terror  but  of  admiration,  not  of  fictitious 
but  of  real  solid  devotion.  It  recals  to  mind  the  glorious  vision 
of  the  Revelations*,  and  almost  brings  before  our  eyes  the  elders 
sitting  clothed  in  white^  the  lamps  burning  before  the  throne^  the 


♦  Cbap.  lY.  y.  VII. 
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lamb  standing  as  if  slain^  and  the  multitudes  which  no  man  could 
number. 

How  far  the  altar  ought  to  be  ornamented  is  a  question  which 
has  been  debated  with  much  warmth  since  the  reformation.  The 
Latins,  Greeks,  and  even  the  Lutherans  are  accustomed  to  adorn 
it  with  more  or  less  splendor  or  gaudiness,  according  to  their  taste 
and  opulence.  The  church  of  England,  when  not  overawed  by 
the  clamors  of  the  sectaries  that  assail  her  on  all  sides,  is  inclined 
to  favor  this  practice ;  while  the  calvinistic  school  of  Geneva, 
hostile  to  every  thing  that  delights  the  eye  or  flatters  the  feelings 
of  a  polished  mind,  have  either  cast  the  table  of  the  Lord 
out  of  the  church,  or  stripped  it  of  all  its  decent  accompani- 
ments, and  abandoned  it  in  a  comer  to  dust  and  cobwebs.  But 
whatever  a  man's  opinion  may  be  upon  this  subject,  he  must  be 
very  morose  indeed  if  he  find  much  to  blame  in  the  Roman  altars ; 
I  mean  those  of  the  Basilicse ;  which  unencumbered  with  taber- 
nacles, reliquaries,  statues  or  flower-pots,  support  a  cross  and  six 
candlesticks;  furniture  which  is  sufficient  without  doubt  for  all 
the  purposes  of  solemnity,  and  yet  may  be  endured  even  by  a 
puritan.  The  other  ornaments,  or  rather  superfluities  which 
are  too  often  observed  to  load  the  altars  of  catholic  churches, 
owe  their  introduction  to  the  fond  devotion  of  nuns  or  nun-like 
friars,  and  may  be  tolerated  in  their  conventual  oratories,  as 
the  toys  and  playthings  of  that  harmless  race,  but  never  alloT^d 
to  disfigure  the  simpUcity  of  parochial  churches  and  cathedrals. 

After  having  thus  given  a  general  account  of  St.  Peter's, 
and  endeavoured  to  sketch  out  its  extent  and  beauty,  I  may 
be  expected  to  describe  the  magnificent  ceremonies  of  which 
it  is  the  theatre,  and  picture  to  the  reader  the  pomp  and  cir* 
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cumstoiice  qf  pubUc  warships  grand  in  all  cathedrals,  but  pe* 
culiarly  majestic  in  this  first  and  noblest  of  christian  temples* 
In  feet,  the  same  unwearied  attention  which  has  regulated  the 
most  minute  details  of  the  architecture  and  decorations,  ex- 
tends itself  to  every  part  6(  divine  service,  and  takes  in  even 
all  the  minutiffi  of  ritual  observance.  The  ancient  Romans 
loved  parade  and  public  shews,  and  introduced  processions, 
rich  habits,  and  stately  cerraoonies  into  all  the  branches  of 
public  administration,  whether  civil,  military,  or  religious. 
ThiB  tajite  so  natural  and  so  useful,  because  calculated,  whSe 
it  feasts  the  eye  and  the  imagination,  to  cov>er  the  naked" 
Bess  and  tittleness  of  man,  and  dotbe  the  individual  with 
the  dignity  and  grandeur  of  the  aggregate  body,  was  infused 
into  Christianity  as  soon  as  Christianity  became  the  religton  of 
the  empire,  and  with  it  has  been  transmitted  unaltered  to  the 
modems.  When  therefore  a  traveller  enters  a  Roman  church 
he  must  consider  himself  as  transported  back  to  ancient  times, 
and  expect  to  bear  the  language,  and  see  the  habits,  and  the 
stately  manners  of  the  Romans  of  the  four  first  centuries. 
Some  may,  porhaps,  find  feult  with  the  ceremonies,  and  others 
feel  some  surpriae  at  the  dresses,  but  not  to  speak  of  the  claim 
whidi  their  antiquity  has  to  veneration,  they  both  possess  a 
gmce  and  dignity  that  not  unfrequently  command  the  respect 
and  admiraticnn  even  of  the  most  i: 


The  daily  service  of  St.  Petef*s  is  performed  in  a  large  and 
noble  chapel,  that  might  perhaps,  without  impropriety,  be  dig- 
nified with  the  2^)pe})ation  of  a  church,  by  a  choir  consisting  of 
an  arch-priest,  thirty-eight  prebendaries,  fifty  minor  canons  or 
diaplains^  besides  clerks,  choristers  and  beadles.  The  grand 
akar  vtodcxr  the  dome  is  reserved  for  tike  use  of  the  pontiff,  wha 
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(m  Bucfa  occasions  is  adways  attended  by  the  college  of  cardi" 
nals  with  their  chaplains,  the  prelates  attached  to  the  court,  and 
the  papal  <dioir  €»r  musicians,  who  form  what  is  called  the 
pontiff's  diapd^  or  oapella  papale.  As  there  is  no  regular 
chancel  in  St.  Peter's,  a  temporary  one  is  fitted  up  for  such  oc- 
casions behind  the  altar,  of  a  semicircular  form  covered  with 
puiple  and  adorned  with  rich  drapery.  In  the  middle  raised 
on  Several  steps  stands  the  pontifical  chair.  The  seats  of  the 
cardinals  and  prelates  form  a  curve  on  each  side.  I  must 
hefe  observe,  that  the  seat  of  the  bishop  in  the  ancient  and 
patriarchal  churches  at  Rome  is  ^  raised  very  little  above  those 
of  die  dergy.  That  the  bishops  sometimes  sat  on  a  nfiore  ele* 
vated  chair  even  at  a  very  early  period  is  clear  from  a  canon  of 
llie  fourth  council  of  Carthage*,  which  expressly  orders  that 
bbhops  in  the  church  and  in  the  assemblies  of  the  clergy  should 
esjoy  fltat  distincticn ;  but  that  it  was  not  a  general  custom  is 
equally  evident  from  the  pmctice  of  St.  Martin,  and  the  offence 
which  the  introduction  of  it  into  Gaul  gave  to  Sulpicius  Severcis. 
*^  in  eoclesia,'^  f»ays  dits  historian,  speaking  of  St.  Martin,  ^nemo 
imquam  iUum  sedere  cc^ispexit;  sicut  quemdam  nuper  (testor 
Domimm)  non  sine  meo  pudore  vidi,  guMimi  solio  quasi  regio 
tiribunali^  oeba  sede  i^sidentem^f-.*'  Hpwever,  in  spite  of  the 
example  of  St.  Martin  and  the  censure  of  his  disciple,  the  epis- 
copal chair  still  continued  to  rise  till  it  acquired  the  name, 
^  demtion  and  moire  than  the  usual  i^lendor  of  a  throne.  It 
does  not  indeed  seem  to  have  leached  its  ^11  magnificence  till 
the  raiddle  of  the  last  oeatury,  when  k  appears  to  have  arrived 
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at  its  achm^,  not  in  Rome,  as  the  reader  may  naturally  imaginei 
but  in  the  cathedral  of  Durham,  where  the  lord  bishop  sits  en- 
throned in  far  more  than  papal  eminence,  and  looks  down  upon 
the  choir,  the-  congregation,  the  altar,  and  the  pulpit. 

When  the  pope  celebrates  divine  service,  as  on  Easter  Sun- 
day, Christmas  Day,  Whit  Sunday,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  &c. 
the  great  or  middle  doors  of  the  church  are  thrown  open  at  ten, 
and  the  procession,  formed  of  all  the  persons  mentioned  above, 
preceded  by  a  beadle  carrying  the  papal  cross,  and  two  others 
bearing  lighted  torches,  enters  and  advances  slowly  in  two  long 
lines  between  two  ranks  of  soldiers  up  the  nave.  This  majestic 
procession  is  closed  by  the  pontii^f  himself,  seated  in  a  chair 
of  state  supported  by  twenty  valets,  half  concealed  in  the  dra- 
pery that  falls  in  loose  folds  from  the  throne;  he  is  <!rowned 
with  his  tiara,  and  bestows  his  benediction  on  the  crowds  that 
kneel  on  all  sides  as  he  is  borne  along.  When  arrived  at 
the  foot  of  the  altar  he  descends,  resigns  his  tiara,  kneels, 
and  assuming  the  common  mitre  seats  himself  in  the  episcopal 
chair  on  the  right  side  of  the  altar,  and  joins  in  the  psalms 
and  prayers  that. precede  the  solemn  service.  Towards  the 
conclusion  of  these  preparatory  devotions  his  immediate  attend- 
ants form  a  circle  around  him,  clothe  him  in  his  pontifical 
robes,  and  place  the  tiara  on  his  head:  after  which,  accompa* 
nied  by  two  deacons  and  two  sub-deacons,  he  advances  to 
the  foot  of  the  altar,  and  bowing  reverently  makes  the  usual 
confession.  He  then  proceeds  in  great  pomp  through  the  chancd 
and  ascends  the  pontifical  throne,  while  the  choir  sing  the  In* 
troitus  or  psalm  of  entrance,  the  Kyrie  Eldsan  and  Gloria  in  ew^ 
cehisy  when  the  pontiff  lays  aside  his  tiara  and  after  having  saluted 
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the  congregation  in  the  usual  forniy  the  Lord  be  mth  youj  reads 
the  collect  in  an  elevated  tone  of  voice,  with  a  degree  of  in* 
fl(ection  ju«t  Buffident  to  distinguish  it  from  an  ordinary  lecture. 
The  epistje  u  then  read,  first  in  Latin  then  in  Greek;  aiid 
after  it  8one  select  veises  froiA  the  psaJmn,  intermingled  wiUi 
Aiidwas,  «re  sung  to  ^vate  the  miAd^  and  prepare  it  for  tb^ 
gospel  The  pootiif  then  rises,  gives  biB  l^enediction  to  the  two 
dmeoM  that  kned  at  his  feet  with  the  book  ojf  the  gospels,  and 
resigBWghis  tiajra*  stands  while  the  gospel  is  mag  in  l^\m  a^d 
in  Greek ;  after  which  he  commences  the  Niceoe  creed  which 
is  continued  in  music  by  the  choir.  When  the  creed  and  the 
p^alm  that  follows  it  are  over,  he  descends  from  his  throne, 
and  'ap[N»aching  the  altar  with  the  same  attendants  and  the 
same  pomp  as  in  the  commencement  of  die  service,  he  receives 
and  offers  up  the  usual  oblations^  fumes  the  altar  with  fraakin^ 
cense  (torn  a  goldaoi  oenser«  an4  then  washes  his  hands;  a 
ceremony  implying  parity  oi  nuad  and  body.  He  then  turns 
to  the  people,  and  in  an  Jbwnble  and  afiectiojuate  adck^ess 
b^  their  pfay«i:s;  and  sfawtly  after  commences  that  sublime 
form  of  adocation  and  praise  called  the  prd&ce,  because  IK 
is  an  introduction  to  the  most  solemn  part  of  the  liturgy,  and 
chaMmts  it  in  a  tone  supposed  to  be  borrowed  from  the  ancient 
tragic  declamation  and  very  noble  and  impreefiive.  The  last  words, 
"  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Lord  God  of  armies,''  &c.  are  uttered  in 
a  posture  of  profound  adoration,  and  sung  by  the  choir  in  notes 
of  deep  and  solemn  intonation.  AU  music  then  ceaaei^  all 
sounds  are  hushed,  and  an  awf\d  silence  ceigns  around,  while  in 
a  low  tone  the  pcmtiff  recites  that  most  ancient  and  venerable 
invocation  which  precedes,  accompanies  and  follows  the  con- 
secration, and  concludes  with  great  propriety  in  the  Liord's 
Prayer,  chaunted  with  a  few  emphatical  inflections. 

VOL.  I.  3  c 
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Shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  this  prayer,  the  pontiff  salute* 
the  people  in  the  ancient  form,  "  May  the  peace  of  the  Lord 
be  always  with  you,''  and  returns  to  his  throne,  while  the  choir 
sing  thrice  the  devout  address  to  the  Saviour,  taken  from  the 
gospel,  "  Lamb  of  God  who  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world, 
have  mercy  upon  us/^  When  he  is  seated,  the  two  deacons 
bring  the  holy  sacrament,  which  he  first  reveres  humbly  on  his 
knees,  and  then  receives  in  a  sitting  posture  *:  the  anthem  after 
communion  is  sung,  a  collect  follows,  and  the  deacon  dismisses 
the  assembly. 

The  pope  then  offers  up  his  devotions  on  his  knees  at  the  foot 
of  the  altar,  and  bome  along  in  the  same  state  as  when  he  Al- 
tered, passes  down  the  nave  of  the  church,  and  ascends  by 
the  Scala  Regia  to  the  grand  gallery  in  the  middle  of  the 
front  of  St.  Peter's.  His  immediate  attendants  surround  his 
person,  the  rest  of  the  procession  draws  up  on  each  side.  The 
inunense  area  and  colonnade  before  the  church  are  lined  with 
troops  and  crowded  with  thousands  of  spectators.  All  eyes 
are  fixed  on  the  gallery,  the  chaunt  of  the  choir  is  heard  at 
a  distance,  the  blaze  of  numberless  torches  plays  round  the 
columns  and  the  pontiff  appears  elevated  on  his  chair  of  state 
under  the  middle  arch.     Instantly  the  whole  multitude  below 


*  This  18  the  only  instance  that  exists,  I  believe,  in  the  whole  catholic 
church  of  receiving  the  holy  sacrament  sUHng;  it  is  a  remnant  of  the  pri- 
mitive custom,  but  as  that  custom  was  suppressed  at  a  veiy  earlj  period, 
perhaps  even  in  the  apostolic  age  itself,  I  see  no  reason  for  retaining  it  in 
one  solitary  occasion.  Benedict  XIII.  could  never  be  prevailed  upon  to  con- 
form to  it,  but  always  remained  standing  at  the  altar,  according  to  the  usual 
practice. 
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fall  on  their  knees,  the  canons  from  St.  Angdo  give  a  gie- 
neral  discharge,  while  rising  slowly  from  his  throne,  he  lifts 
his  hands  to  heaven,  stretches  forth  his  arm,  and  thrice 
gives  his  benediction  to  the  crowd,  to  the  city  and  to  all 
mankind ;  a  solenm  pause  follows,  another  discharge  is  heard, 
the  crowd  rises,  and  the  pomp  gradually  disappears.  This  ce* 
vemony  is  without  doubt  very  grand,  and  considered  by  most 
travellers  as  a  noble  and  becoming  conclusion  to  the  majestic 
service  that  precedes  it.  In  fact  every  thing  concurs  to  render 
it  interesting ;  the  venerable  character  of  the  pontiff  himself,  the 
first  bishop  of  the  christian  church,  issuing  firom  the  sanctuary 
of  the  noblest  teinple  in  the  universe,  bearing  the  holiness  of 
the  mysteries,  which  he  has  just  participated,  imprinted  on  his 
countenance,  offering  up  his  suppUcation  in  bdialf  of  lus  flock, 
his  subjects,  his  brethren,  his  fellow  creatures,  to  the  Father  of 
all,  through  the  Saviour  and  Mediates  of  all.  Surely  such  a 
scene  is  both  edifying  and  impressive. 

The  chaunt  or  music  used  by  the  papal  choir,  and  indeed  in 
most  catholic  cathedrals  and  abbey  churches  is,  excepting  in 
some  instances,  ancient.  Gregory  the  Great,  whom  I  men- 
tioned above,  collected  it  into  a  body  and  gave  it  the  form 
in  which  it  now  appears,  though  not  the  author  of  it.  The 
chaunt  of  the  psalms  is  simple  and  affecting,  composed  of  Lydian, 
Phrygian,  and  other  Greek  and  Roman  tunes,  without  many  notes, 
but  with  a  sufficient  inflection  to  render  them  soft  and  plaintive  or 
bold  and  animating.  St.  Augustin,  who  was  a  good  judge  of 
music,  represents  himself  as  melted  into  tears  by  the  psalms  as  then 
sung  in  the  church  of  Milan  under  the  direction  of  St.  Ambrose, 
and  seems  to  apprehend  that  the  emotions  produced  by  such 
harmonious  airs.might  be  top  tender  for  the  vigorous  and  manly 
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spirit  of  christito  devotion*.  As  the  tranation  from  sodg  to  on 
dinary  reading  is  fiat  and  insipid^  it  cannot  but  taJke  off  mudi  of 
the  effect  of  the  lecture;  and  moreov^^  as  the  coHunon  tone  of 
voice  is  inadequate  to  the  purposes  of  divine  service  in  a  large 
church,  the  ancients  introduced  a  few  modulations  into  the 
prayers  and  lectures  just  sufficient  to  raise  and  support  the  voices 
to  extend  its  reach  and  soften  its  cadences.  These  were  taken 
from  the  diff^ent  species  of  Roman  declamations^  and  vary 
in  number  and  solemnity  according  to  the  importance  and 
nature  of  the  lecture.  In  the  lessons  and  epistles^  the  interroga^ 
tions,  eKclamatioKis,  and  periods  only  are  mariked  by  a  corre* 
^nding  rise  or  fall:  the  gospel  has  its  variations  more  nu« 
ffierous  and  more  dignified:  the  pre&ce  is  rich  in  Ml  melo^. 
dioQs  ami  sokmn  swells  borrowed^  as  it  is  supposed,  firont 
the  stately  accents  of  Raman  tragedy.  The  psalms,  or,  to  use 
an  expression  more  appropriate,  the  anthems,  tlKit  commenca 
the  service,  precede  the  gospel,  usb^  in  the  oflfertory  and  foUow 
the  communion,  together  with  the  Gloria  in  excelsis  and  creed, 
were  set  to  more  conqphcated  and  more  laboured  notes,  but 
yet  with  all  due  regard  to  the  danctity  of  the  place,  the  import 
of  1^  words  and  the  cs^dty  of  the  hearers  who  were  accuai^ 
Komed  to  join  the  song  and  accompany  the  dioir. 

This  ancient  music,  which  has  long  been  known  by  the  namfe 
ef  the  Gregorian  diaunt,  so  well  adapted  to  the  gravity  of  divine 
service,  has  been  much  disfigured  in  the  process  of  time  by  the 
bad  taste  of  the  middle  and  the  false  refinanents  of  the  latter 
ages.  Tlie  fiiftt  encumbered  it  with  an  endless  successiim  of  dull 
unmeaning  notes,  draggi$ig  their  slow  length  abng^  and  burthen* 

*  Confess,  lib.  ix.  cap.  9«  7*   lib»  x«  €i^.  S9» 
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ing  the  ear  with  a  dead  weight  of  sound ;  the  other  infected  it 
with  the  melting  airs,  the  labored  execntion,  the  effeminate  graces 
of  the  orchestra,  useless,  to  say  the  least,  even  in  the  theatre,  but 
profane  and  almost  sacrilegious  in  the  church.  Some  care  seems 
to  have  been  taken  to  avoid  these  defects  in  the  papal  dioir.  The 
general  style  and  spirit  of  the  ancient  and  primitive  music  have 
been  retained,  and  some  modem  compositions  of  known  and  ac- 
knowledged merit,  introduced  on  stated  days  and  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances. Of  musical  instruments,  the  organ  only  is  admitted 
into  St.  Peter's,  or  rather  into  the  papal  chapel,  and  even  that  not 
always :  voices  only  are  employed  in  general,  and  as  those  voices 
are  numerous,  perfect  in  their  kind,  and  in  thorough  imison  witii 
each  other,  and  as  the  singers  themselves  are  concealed  from 
view,  tlie  effect  is  enchanting,  and  brings  to  mind  The  celestial 
toices  in  full  hatmomc  mmber  jorned^  that  sometimes  reached  the 
ears  of  our  first  parents  in  Paradise,  and  Uj):ed  ihdr  thoughtg  to 
heaven. 

Of  all  the  Roman  ceremonies  the  pontifical  service  at  St. 
P^fter^s  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  majestic,  and  if  we  add  to  it 
the  procession  on  Corpus  Christi,  in  which  the  pope  bears  the 
holy  sacrament  in  solemn  pomp  along  the  colonnade,  then  hung 
according  to  the  ancient  fesfaion  with  tapestry  and  graced  with 
garlands,  we  shall  have  mentioned  the  two  most  splendid  exhibi- 
tions perhaps  to  be  seen  in  the  Universe.  But  besides  these 
there  are  others,  particularly  during  the  last  week  of  Lent^ 
which  cannot  fail  to  excite  attention  and  interest.  The  proces- 
sion with  psalms,  and  the  affecting  chaunt  of  the  Passion  on 
Sunday;  the  evening  service  called  Tenebrce  in  the  Sixtine 
Chapel  on  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday;  the  morning 
service  on  the  two  latter  days,  particularly  the  Mandatum^  so 
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called  from  the  first  word  of  the  anthem  sung  while  the  pope 
washes  the  feet  of  thirteen  pilgrims,  &c.  are  all  rites  which  it  is 
difficult  to  behold  without  edification  and  perhaps  emotion. 

I  must  not  pass  over  the  well  known  exhibition  that  takes  place 
in  St,  Peter's  on  the  night  of  Good  Friday,  when  the  hundred 
lamps  that  bum  over  the  tomb  of  the  apostle  are  extinguished^ 
and  a  stupendous  cross  of  light  appears  suspended  from  the  dome, 
between  the  altar  and  the  nave,  shedding  over  the  whole  edifice  a 
soft  lustre  delightful  to  the  eye  and  highly  favorable  to  picturesque 
representations.  This  exhibition  is  supposed  to  have  originated 
in  the  sublime  imagination  of  Michael  Angdo,  and  he  who  be- 
holds it  will  acknowledge  that  it  is  not  unworthy  of  the  inven- 
tor. The  magnitude  of  the  cross  hanging  as  if  self-supported, 
and  like  a  vast  meteor  streaming  in  the  air;  the  blaze  that 
it  pours  forth;  the  mixture  of  light  and  shade  cast  on  the 
pillars,  arches,  statues  and  altars;  the  crowd  of  spectators 
placed  in  all  the  different  attitudes  of  curiosity,  wonder  and 
devotion;  the  processions  with  their  banners  and  crosses 
^ding  successively  in  silence  along  the  nave  and  kneeling 
around  the  altar;  the  penitents  of  all  nations  and  dresses  col- 
lected in  groupes  near  the  confessionals  of  their  respective  lan- 
guages; a  cardinal  occasionally  advancing  through  the  crowd, 
and  as  he  kneels  humbly  bending  his  head  to  the  pavement ;  in 
fine,  the  pontiff  himself,  without  pomp  or  pageantry,  prostrate 
before  the  altar,  offering  up  his  adorations  in  silence,  form  a 
scene  singularly  striking  by  a  happy  mixture  of  tranquillity  and 
animation,  darkness  and  light,  simplicity  and  majesty. 

4 

All  these  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  church  are  set  off  by 
every  concomitant  circumstance  that  can  contribute  to  their 
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splendor  or  magnificence.  As  indeed  no  people  are  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  mode  of  conducting  and  managing  public  ex- 
hibitions than  the  Romans,  they  are  performed  with  the  utmost 
precision  and  dignity,  with  every  attention  to  the  eflfects  of  per- 
spective, and  to  all  the  graces  of  drapery.  Every  person  knows 
his  place  and  the  part  he  has  to  act  in  the  solemnity:  the  dresses 
are  adapted  to  the  situation  as  well  as  rank  of  the  wearers,  who, 
whether  they  be  sitting,  standing  or  moving,  contrive  that  they 
should  fall  into  easy  and  majestic  folds.  The  persons  themselves 
iare  the  pope,  the  cardinals,  the  chief  magistrates  of  the  city,  the 
principal  officers  of  state,  and  various  prelates,  presidents,  and 
judges  of  the  principal  tribunals,  all  men  either  of  high  birth  or 
great  talents,  and  venerable  for  their  age,  their  virtues,  of  their 
dignity.  The  theatres  moreover,  (if  such  an  expression  may  be 
apphed  to  such  an  object)  in  which  these  sacred  pomps  are  exhi- 
bited, are  either  the  vast  and  lofty  halls  of  the  Vatican  palace, 
adorned  with  all  the  wonders  of  painting;  or  else  the  church  of 
St.  Peter,  whose  immense  area,  while  it  affords  ample  room  for  the 
ceremony  itself,  can  contain  countless  multitudes^  of  spectators 
without  press  or  disorder.  If  therefore,  as  Warburton  observes, 
"  it  be  difficult  to  attend  at  a  high  mass  performed  by  a  good 
choir  in  any  great  church  without  sentiments  of  awe,  if  not  of 
devotion,'*  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  same  sacred  service  per- 
formed by  such  persons,  with  such  accompaniments,  and  amid 
such  scenes  of  grandeur  and  holiness,  should  impress  the  same 
sentiments  with  double  force  and  effect. 

These  pompous  offices  at  the  Vatican  only  take  place  on  the 
great  festivals  of  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  and  Christmas,  to  which 
we  may  add  St.  Peter's  day,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  more  occa- 
sional solemnities.    On  the  other  Sundays,  and  during  the  far 
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greater  part  of  tbe  year,  the  altar  stands  a  grand  but  neglected 
object,  and  the  dome  rises  in  silent  majesty,  unaccustomed  to 
re-edio  mth  the  voice  of  escultatwa  and  the  notes  of  praise.  The 
service  of  the  cathedral  is  performed  in  a  distant  chapel,  and 
private  masses,  it  is  true,  are  said  at  the  di£ferent  altars  around^ 
but  the  great  body  of  the  church  seems  desiarted  by  its  ministers, 
and  like  Sion  of  old,  to  complain  that  none  cometh  to  the  solemnity. 
It  way,  p^haps,  be  a  matter  of  just  surprise  to  ev^y  thinking 
observe,  that  in  the  three  noblest  cathedrab  in  the  universe,  the 
service  of  the  church  should  be  performed,  not  in  the  r^ular 
choir,  but  in -a  side  chapel,  and  that  the  pope  should  prder  the 
secrecy  of  his  own  osatory  to  the  grand  and  majestic  sc^aery  of 
such  noble  t^Kapks.  The  pious  Christies,  as  he  ranges  oret  these 
glorious  fabiics,  longs  to  see  the  genuine  forms  of  the  primitive 
church  r-evived,  and  the  spacious  area  fiUed  with  a  crowded  but 
elderly  congregation ;  the  men  oa  the  right,  the  women  on  the 
left,  the  youth  drawn  up  on  each  side  of  the  altar ;  the  choir  ia 
douUe  rowis  b^bre  it,  witii  a  pulpit  for  the  readers  on  e£^ 
side ;  behind  it,  the  pontiff  suirounded  by  his  clei^,  pedbrasiaf 
himself  every  Sunday  the  solemn  dutks  of  his  station,  pre? 
sidiag  in  person  over  the  aseembly,  instructing  his  flock,  like 
the  Leos  and  the  Gregorys  oi  anci^at  times,  with  his  owa 
voice,  and  with  his  own  hands  administ^ng  to  them  the 
hread  rf  Ufe  and  the  c^  of  salvation.  Sudi  was  a  christian  con* 
gregation  during  the  early  ages,  and  such  the  regularity  of  an- 
cient times.  How  grand  would  such  an  assembly  now  be  in 
a  temple  like  the  Vatican  I  How  awiul,  and  how  affecting  such 
a  spectacle!  How  like  an  ass^nbly  of  the  blessed,  and  how 
conformable  to  the  sublime  description  of  the  Revelations  I — 
Barbansm,  ignorance,  and  indifference  have  long  since  disturbed 
^mirable  (mler,  and  in  most  pkoes  nearly  erased  its  recol* 
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leetion ;  but  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  he  only,  possesses  influence 
sufficient  to  restore  it,  and  to  spread  it  over  the  Chrisiiain  world. 
If  in  reviving  this  part  of  primitive  discipline  he  would  also  ex>- 
erciae  the  power  which  the  Council  of  Trent  has  entrusted  to  him, 
and  admit,  as  I  have  hinted  above,  the  laity  to  the  cup,  (so  solemn 
and  impreissive  a  part  of  the  sacred  rite,)  and  at  the  same  time 
communicate  to  every  nation  the  comfort  of  singing  the  praises 
of  God  in  their  own  language,  he  would  render  to  the  church 
of  Christ  a  most  important  and  ever  memorable  service^. 

I  would  not  be  understood  as  meaning  by  this  latter  observaiion 
to  censure  the  use  of  ancient  idioms  in  the  liturgy,  or  recommend 
in  toto  the  introduction  of  modem  dialects.  The  two  great  ancient 
languages  which  contain  not  only  the  principles  and  models  of 
science  and  literature,  but  what  is  still  more  valuable,  the  very 
title-deeds  and  proofs  ^  :divine  revelation,  owe  their  existence  to 
the  liturgies  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  and  however  widely 
dilSused  they  may  appear  to  be  at  preseiit,*:  it  is  difficult  to  say 
idhether  in  the  course  of  countless  ages  perhaps  still  to  come,  they 
may  not  again  be  indebted  to  the  same  means  for  their  continua- 
tion. A  deadly  blow  is  now  actually  aimed  at  them  by  the 
pride  or  the  policy  of  the  French  government ;  and  extemive 
as  the  influence  of  that .  government  is,  it  may  succeed  in  its 
barbaric  attempt,  unless  counteracted  by  the  still  more  exten- 
sive and  almost  universal  influence  of  the  Catholic  church.  It  is 
not  my  intention  to  interfere  with  the  controversial  part  of  this 
question,  ^^  Dii  meUora  piis^''  but  I  own  I.  should  be  sorry  to 
^ee  the  divine  dialect  of  Plato,  and  of  St  Paul,  the  full,  the 
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BEiiQestic  tone  c^  Gcero  and  St.  Leo  entirely  banished  from  die 
altars^  and  replaeed  by  the  meaner  sounds  of  Romaic,  or  eren 
the  more(  mnaical  aocenta  of  Italian  *.  Nothing  caoi  be  more 
delightfol  to  the  ear,  and  if  I  may  judge  from  my  own  feelings, 
more  impreseive  than  the  Latin  service  when  cfaaunted  in  a  fiiU 
ehoir,  supported,  not  by  the  organ  only,  but  by  the  united  Toices 
•f  a  crowded  congregation,  raised  from  evary  comer  and  k^ 
eehoed  from  erery  vault  of  an  immense  cathedraL  With  ail  the 
respeety  therefore,  due  to  the  preacriptiye  pre-eminence  of  the 
two  sacred  dialects,  hallowed  by  the  writings  of  the  Apostles, 
Fathers^  anci  primitive  martyrs,  I  may  venture  to  recommend 
the  use  of  modem  languages  at  eertaia  paorts  of  the  service, 
and  the  mtroducticm  of  lectures  and  hymns  adapted  io  the  par- 
ticular objects  c^  the  liturgy,  when  the  oflElciating  priest  is  occu- 
pied in  silent  adoratiMi,  and  the  dvdinary  chaunt  of  the  dioir 
is  suspended.  Such  is^  in  fact,  the  practice  aH  over  catholic 
Getmany,  and  t^DoiJ^^ut  the  vast  ext^it  6f  the  Austrian  do* 
minieiis,^  wlsere,  if  the  traveller  enten  into  any  parodual  diurch 
diuring  service,  be  finds  it  filled  with  a  numerous  congregation 
aU  joiniog  in  chorus  with  a  zeal  and  ardor  truly  edifying.  I  was 
peculiarly  struck  with  the  good  efiecis  of  this  custom  in  the 
chmrches  of  Bohemia,  where  the  people  are  remarkable  for  a  just 
and  musical  ear,  and  sing  with  admirable  preosion;  but  still 
more  so  in  the  cathedral  of  Vienna,  yfhen  the  voices  of  some 
thousands  chaunting  in  full  imison  the  celebrated  Irfmn,  ^  Holy, 
holy^  holy/'  cannot  fiul  to  elevate  the  mind,  and  inflame  the  oddest 
heart  with  devotion.    This  practice,  sanctioned  by  the  autiiorky 


^jjy^^^^J^^^— ^^^^^p^l^l^^i^Mfca^ii^ii*^"!         I  '  ■   M^<MM>i>*Mrf>fci 


*  I^  as  a  well  known  proverb  says,  Spanish  ia  firom^iiB  gravity  well  adapted  to 
prayer,  how  much  better  is  the  dignity  of  Latin  calculated  for  that  solemn 
duty? 
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of  SQ  ooosideraUe  a  poitioii  of  the  catholic  cbnrdiy  hw  vmmf 
good  efiettoy  as  it  contiibiiles  to  the  comfort  and  iidificwtaton 
of  the  people,  who  ahrays  delight  in  hypxisaad  spiriiuai  :Scag»^} 
antUfleB  the  ear  with  melodj  and  attadm  HHihearecs  to  ihehofy 
seotimenfeB  asd  doifctiineB  whidi  it  oofLveys,  and  maif  thu9  act  as  a 
preacsrvative  from  thd  ii^ddlity  of  the  tiaee^  not  only  \fy  Bttommg 
thebr  assent^  but  by  engagmg  their  aibctioM^ia  the  «^ 
gioa.  In  fine,  it  jMids  to  cfMMiecnute  aM  langaagos  to  the  psaise 
of  the  Father  Almighty,  and  to  the  propagatfioa  of  tfa6  '9Mpel  <tf 
his  adorable  Son.  ^^  Nihil  svfaiimius,^  aByfl]jQO:ti^Q9eat,^im 
aBdent  preface  %x  Whit-Suaday,  ^  ooHatom  £<stieaias  tuiB  .ei^ 
ordiis,  qnam  ut  evangdii  tui  prssoonia  Hngms  omniimiy  cioAem 
tinm  ora  loquerevtw^  • . .  et  mooum  naietas  ^ficartiom  £celaa« 
non  4iffictfhatettir  iae^ret,  sed  angevet  ptstkB*  kimtatem: 


mui 


^^iv 


Befote  I  dose  this  diapMr^  I  think  it  tieeossafy  to  ms&fie  a 
few.adUitiailal  remarks  for  the  iaforaiatiob>4if  tttyiieadeiB  in^ 
nend,  little  accmtomed  to  the  sce^M  ^kaembad^  and  pefhaps 
totally  mmnmifi'mdul  with  many  of  4fae  mhipdk  aUoded  to.  lb 
each  the  fUloi^ing  particulars  .may  not  te  ^xmabteptabtei;  'Xke 
Mas  ie  de  obdnnunioti  eertiee,  or  coMecri^tkm  and  adminktnU 
tion  rf  tiie  holy  sacrameat.  High  mass  is  the  aacM  •^eiivioe^  ««> 
cosiqiBmcd  by  all  tbeicereaHmies  wiiidi  iniAem^  andatrthai^y 
hare  amiexedto  its  cdefaratkm.  These  eesemonfies* Mfe  ki^eti»k 
ral  very  ancient,  and  may  be  traced  as  &r  bade  as  the  ^fliird  cca^ 
tury.  The  language  is  that  which  prevailed  at  the  period  of  the 
inbKKlactioQ  of  didstianity;  the  druses  am  faeatly  of  theiame 
era.  Tlie  suiplioft,  called  ia  Latin  iiifo^  wias  ptobaUy  fanMnrad 
fiom  the  linen  spAod  worn  by  the  Lekrites  in  dieir  fiindiofls 
under  tiie  old  law.  The  other  vestments  are  Romaa.  The  SttjiOi 
called  ori^nally  Qruman  or  Atdarafis,  was  a  <l<ing  sttipe  of 
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linen  worn  round  the  neck  by  persons  of  distinction,  and  parti- 
cularly magistrates  or  public  speakers;  it  was  intended,  as  its 
primitire  name  imports,  for  the  same  purposes  as  a  handker- 
chief. The  Manipulus  or  Mappula  was  a  handkerchief  to  r^lace 
the  Stola,  when  the  latter  in  process  of  time  had  become  an  or* 
nament  only.  The  upper  vestment,  called  Casibulum  or  Planeta^ 
was  originally  a  garment  of  a  circular  form,  with  an  opening  in 
the  centre  for  the  head,  so  that,  when  put  on,  it  hung  down  to 
the  ground  on  all  sides,  and  entirely  covered  the  body.  It  was 
raised  when  the  action  of  the  arms  was  necessary,  and  sometimes 
tied  up  witfi  ribbands  and  tassels;  it  is  peculiarly  appropriated 
to  the  bishop  or  priest  who  officiates  at  the  altar,  and  is  used  at 
mass  only.  On  other  occasions,  the  bishop  or  priest  who  pre* 
sides  wears  the  Cope^  the  ancient  Togc^  bordered  on  each  side  by 
the  Lotus  Clavus.  This  robe  is  the  ordinary  dress  of  the  Pope 
in  chiu*ch,  and  on  occasions  of  ceremdny.  The  Dabnatica  and 
Tunica  are  the  distinctive  dresses  of  the  deacon  and  subdeacon. 
These  garments,  which  naturally  derive  grace  and  beauty  from 
their  form  and  drapery,  are  ennobled  by  their  antiquity,  and 
sanctified  by  their  appropriation^  to  the  altar.  They  combine 
decency  and  majesty,  they  distinguish  the  pubUc  man  from 
the  individual,  and  like  the  robes  of  kings  and  magistrates  gar- 
nish the  exercise  of  office,  and  teadi  the  minister  to  respect  him- 
self, and  both  the  minister  and  the  pieople  to  reverence  the  sacred 
diarge  of  public  Action. 

V 
( 

The  use  of  torches  and  of  incense  is  supposed  to  have  been 
introduced  into  the  church  in  the  fourth  century ;  it  originated 
in  the  east,  but  soon  became  general :  it  was  founded  on  figu- 
rative reasons.  The  former  were  borne  before  the  Book  of  the 
GoBDels.  and  reminded  the  fieuthful  of  the  liirht  diffused  over  the 
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universe  by  the  promulgation  of  the  sacred  volume,  and  of  thai 
irue  light  thai  enUghieneth  every  man  that  camdth  into  this  mrld*. 
The  latter  Imd  been  expressly  commanded  in  the  Old  Law,  and 
was  considered  in  the  New  as  a  fit  accompaniment  to  be  of- 
fered tsdth  the  prayers  of  the  saints  upon  the  golden  altar  before  the 
throne  f. 

The  most  solemn  part  of  the  service  is  recited  in  a  low  tone, 
audible  only:  to  those  who  surround  the  altar,  a  drccunstance 
which  surprizes  protestants,  and  has  frequently  been  censured 
with  severity*,  Hqwevei:,  this,  custom  is  almost  coeval  with  the 
litur^<  itself,  and  seems  to  have  commenced  almost  immediately 
after  the  apostolic  age.  It  was  in  all  probability  a  measure  of 
precaution.  One  of  the  most  sacred  rites  of  Christianity^  that 
of  Baptism,  had  been  exposed  to  public  ridicule  on  the  stage, 
and  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  a  similar  profanation,  in  a  more 
awful  institutioB,  it  was  thought  prudent  to  confine  the  know-^ 
ledge  of  the  Eucharistic  prayer  to  the  clerical  order.  When  a 
custom  is  once  established  reasons  are  never  wanting  to  justify 
its  continuance,  and  the  secrecy  which  the  fear  of  profanation 
rendered  necessary  in  times  of  persecution  was  continued  from 
motives  of  respect  in  the  days  of  Christian  prosperity.  Every 
person  acquainted  with  ecclesiastical  antiquity  knows  with  what 
extreme  delicacy  the  Fathers  of  the  fourth  century  speak  of  the 
mysteries,  and  of  course  will  not  wonder  that  the  Roman  church, 
which  glories  in  its  adherence  to  antiquity,  should  continue  the 
same  practice.  Besides,  it  is  considered  as  more  conformable  to 
the  nature  of  the  mysterious  institution,  and  more  favorable  to 
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tbe*  iodttlgenoe  of  devotion,  both  in  the  priest  and  congregatiofry 
than  the  moBt  emphatic  and  edema  recitatioD.  Impressed  with 
tUs  idea,  the  Greeks  hav«  from  time  immemoiud  drawn  ccir- 
tains^  and  in  later  ages  raised  a  sereen  before  the  altar,  that 
coneeab  the  priest  from  pmbUc  Tiew,  and  caivirons  him  as  the 
High  Priest  of  old  when  he  entered  the  Holy  of  Holies, 
the  awful  solitude  of  the  sanctuary*. 


To  ooodude— The  rites  iirhich  I  have  described  are  pure  and 
holy ;  they  inspire  sentiments  of  order  and  decency ;  they  de- 
tech  the  mind  from  the  ordifuarf  porsUifis  of  fife,  and  by  raising 
it  above  its  ordinary  leird,  qualify  it  to  appear  with  due 
humihty  and  recollection  befoiie  the  Thnme  of  fke  Lamh^ — ^ 
Mercy  Seat  of  Jehovahl 


|i<ti)r      ■    >»ti        hm 
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*  Tile  hity  at  present  loie  notlmg  by  ibis  ikdence,  u 
McnrtitD,  snAipfced  tin  wkifc  lerace  IrivvblBd  u  tbeir  pn^ 
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CHAP.  XVIL 


VI1&AS--THB  *tlVtn — THE  MAUSOtlitTH    Of*  CBCIUA  MlCT£LIJL- — 

EGSKiAN  amano  Aim  fovktain — cHtmcH  &t  st.  coNsnrAtf- 

> 

7H£  yariaiM  yillas  that  encircle  Modem  Borne  ibm  one  of  ki 
characteristic  beauties,  as  well  »  one  of  die  principal  features 
of  its  resemblance  to  the  ancient  city,  which  seerai»  to  have  been 
environed  with  gardens,  and  almost  studded  with  groves  and 
shady  retirements.  Thus,  Julius  Caesar  had  a  spacious  garden 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  at  the  foot  of  the  Janiculum,  which 
he  bequeathed  to  the  Roman  people:  Meecenasr  encffesed  and 
converted  into  a  pleasure  ground,  a  considerabte  part  of  the 
Esquiline  Hill,  which  belbre  had  been  the  common  buri^  plaM 
of  the  lower  classes,  and  the  resort  of  thieves  and  vagabonds ;  an 
ahenition  which  Horftce  mentions  with  cdraplaeency  in  his  eighth 
satire.  To-  these  we  may  add  tfce  Horti  JjueulUani  and  Seftttitim^ 
incidentally  Ai^ntioned  by  Tacitus,  and  particularly  the  cele- 
brated retreat  of  the  historian  SaHust,  adorned  with  so  mudi 
magnijicence  and  luxury  that  it  became  the  favorite  resort  of 
•uecessive  Emperors.    This*  garden  occupied,  it  seems,  the  extre* 
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mities  of  the  Viminal  and  Pincian  Hill,  and  enclosed  in  its  vast 
precincts,  a  palace,  a  temple  and  a  circus.  The  palace  was 
consumed  by  fire  on  the  fatal  night  when  Alaric  entered  the 
city;  the  temple  of  singular  beauty,  sacred  to  Venus  (Veneri 
Felid  Sacrum)  was  discovered  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  destroyed  for  the  sale  of  the  materials:  of  the 
circus  little  remains  but  masses  of  walls  that  merely  indicate  its 
site,  while  statues  and  marbles  found  occasionally  continue  to 
furnish  proofs  of  its  magnificence. 

The  gardens  of  LucuUus  are  supposed  to  have  bordered  on 
those  of  Sallust,  and  with  several  other  delicious  retreats,  which 
covered  the  sunmfiit  and  brow  of  the  Pincian  Mount,  gave  it  its 
ancient  appellation  of  CoUis  Hortidarum.  To  the  intermingled 
graces  of  town  and  country  that  adorned  these  fashionable  man- 
sions of  the  rich  and  luxurious  Romans,  Horace  alludes  when» 
addressing  Fuseus  Aristus,  he  says, 

Nempe  inter  varias  nutritur  sylva  columnas — 

as,  in  the  verse  immediately  following, 

Laadatorque  domus  longos  qus  prospidt  agros*  Jfor.  Ep.  i«  10. 

l^e  evidently  hints  at  the  extensive  views  which  might  be  en* 
joyed  from  the  lofty  apartments,  qp^cte^  expressly  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  commanding  a  wide  range  of  country. 

The  villas  of  Modem  Rome  often  occupy  the  same  ground^ 
share  some  portion  of  the  splendor,  and  enjoy  all  the  picturesque 
advantages  of  the  gardens  of  the  ancient  city.  In  point  of  per* 
spective  beauty  Rome  has,  indeed,  at  aU  times  possessed  pecu- 
liar felicities.  It  covers  a  considerable  extent  of  country,  en- 
closes several  hills  within  its  ramparts,  and  affords  a  great  var 
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riety  of  views,  sometimes  confined  to  its  interior  and  some- 
times extending  to  the  surrounding  country  and  the  distant 
mountains.  It  is  true  that  the  ancient  Roman  might  contem- 
plate from  his  garden,  towering  in  near  or  distant  perspective, 
one  or  more  of  those  stupendous  edifices  which  adorned  the  city, 
and  attracted  the  admiration  of  the  universe ;  but  I  know  not 
wheth^  in  the  melancholy  spectacle  of  the  same  majestic 
edifices  now  scattered  on  the  ground  overgrown  with  cypresses, 
the  modem  viUa  does  not  exhibit  a  si^t  more  awful  and 
more  affecting.  If  the  travdler  wishes  to  be  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  this  remark^  let  him  from  the  terrace  of  the  Villa  Bor<^ 
ghese  fix  his  eyes  on  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  expanded  in  all  its 
spiendor  and  all  its  perfection  before  him,  and  then  let  him 
ascend  the  Pakttne  Mount,  and  from  the  cypress  gioves  of  the 
Villa  Farnesiana  look  down  upon  the  shattered  mass  of  the 
CoUseum  spread  beneath  him  in  broken  pomp,  half  covered  with 
weeds  and  brambles. 

O  cbanps  de  FItaKe,  O  oampagnes  de  Rome 
Ou  dans. tout  eon  orgueil  git  le  neant  de  rkomme! 
C'est  ki  <jpie  des  aspects  femeux  par  de  graads  noms, 
Pleia»de  g^rands  seuvenirS)  et  de  hautes  lecons, 
Yous  offrent  ces  objets,  tresors  des  paysages 
Yoyez  de  toutes  parte  comment  le  cours  des  ages 
Diapersuit,  dedUraat  de  precieux  lambeaux, 
Jetant  temple  sur  temple,  et  tombeaux  sur  tombeaax 
De  Rome  etale  au  loin  la  mine  immortelle ; 
Ces  portiques,  ces  arcs,  ou  la  pierre  fidele 
Qsrde  du  people  roi  les  exploite  echtants : 
Leur  masse  indestructible  a  fetiguA  le  tempSk 
Des  flaavea  suapeadus  id  Mugtssok  Fonde; 
Sous  ces  portes  passoient  les  depouilles  du  monde ; 
Par  tout  confusement  dans  la  poussiere  epars, 
Les  thermes,  les  palais,  les  tombeaux  des  Cesars ! 

Mbe  (k  LUIb^  Jmrdim*  CktmL  ir«   . 

V0L«  I.  3  b 
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No  villa  presents  a  greater  number  of  the  local  felicities^  immor^ 
tal  ruinSj  divine  remains^  big  mth  grand  recollections  and  awful  in^^ 
structiony  so  well  described  in  these  verses  as  the  Orti  Famesi.  The 
gardens  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  Palatine  Mount,  and  spread 
over  the  vast  substructions  and  scattered  vestiges  of  the  imperial 
palace.  They  front  the  Capitol,  command  the  Forum,  and 
look  down  upon  the  neighbouring  Coliseum,  thus  exhibiting  in 
different  points  of  view,  and  successively,  the  noblest  remains  of 
Roman  magnificence  now  existing*  They  were  formerly  culti* 
vated  with  care,  and  adorned  with  a  great  variety  of  antique 
vases,  busts,  and  statues;  but  having  unfortunately  fallen  by  inhe- 
ritance to  the  royal  family  of  Naples,  the  ancient  ornaments 
have  been  transported  to  that  capital,  and  the  place,  notwith- 
standing its  exquisite  beauties,  has  been  almost  entirely  neglected. 

The  Villa  Spada  or  Brunati  (for  these  villas  change  their  names 
with  their  proprietors)  occupies,  on  a  much  smaller  scale,  a  part 
of  the  Palatine  Hill  and  imperial  palace,  and  enjoys  some  of  the 
advantages  of  the  Orti  Famesiani.  The  ruins  of  the  palace  cover 
the  greater  part  of  it,  and  on  one  side  look  down  on  the  valley 
that  separates  the  Palatine  from  the  Aventine  Mount ;  from  a 
gallery,  formed  in  a  recess  still  remaining,  the  Emperor  might 
behold  the  games  of  the  Circus  Maximus^  which  occupied  the 
greater  part  of  that  valley. 

On  the  summit  of  Mount  Celius  stands  the  Villa  Matthei^ 
once  famous  for  the  beauty  and  number  of  its  antiques,  and 
though,  like  the  Orti  Famesi^  forsaken  and  neglected,  still  interest- 
ing for  its  groves,  its  verdure,  its  prospects,  and  its  solitudes. 

ViOa  Negroni^  once  the  fitvorite  retreat  of  Sixtus  Quintus> 
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encloses  an  immense  space  of  ground  on  the  Esquiline  and 
Viminal  Hills,  covered  with  superb  groves,  and  opening  upon 
various  beautiful  prospects.  It  contains  two  handsome  and  spa- 
cious buildings.  Its  numerous  antiquities  have  been  removed. 
The  celebrated  Agger  Tarquinii  or  rampart  raised  by  Tarquinius 
Prisons  intersects  this  garden,  and  claims  the  attention  due  to 
its  age  and  origin. 

The  Villa  Aldobrandini  is  small  and  ill-furnished,  but  cele- 
brated for  one  remarkable  object  the  Nozze  Aldohrandine^  an 
anciait  painting,  which  represents,  as  every  reader  knows,  the 
nuptial  ceremony  in  graceful  figures,  easy  drapery,  and  charm- 
ing groupes. 

The  Villa  Ludavizi  is  a  part  only  of  the  gardens  of  Sallust, 
and  as  it  stands  on  the  summit  of  the  Pincian  Hill  it  neces- 
sarily commands  some  very  beautiful  prospects.  Its  exten- 
sive and  dehcious  walks  are  shaded  with  ilex,  cypress,  and  bay, 
of  the  noblest  growth  and  most  luxuriant  foliage,  and  the  whole 
is  enclosed  in  a  great  degree  by  the  venerable  walls  of  the 
city.  The  elevated  Casino  or  summer-house  in  the  centre  affords 
from  its  battlements  an  extensive  view  of  the  Campagnal,  and 
the  mountains  that  form  its  boundaries,  particularly  of  those  of 
Albano  and  Sabina.  On  a  ceiling  in  this  Casino  is  the  Aurora 
of  Guercino,  much  admired  by  all  connoisseurs,  and  by  those 
of  the  French  school  preferred  to  that  of  Guido.  It  certainly  has 
more  contrast,  and  more  bustle ;  but  what  can  equal  the  grace, 
the  freshness,  the  celestial  glory  of  that  matchless  performance, 
which  combines  in  one  splendid  vision  all  the  beautiful  features 
and  accompaniments  ascribed  to  the  Morning  by  the  poets; 

Se2 
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Homer  and  Virgil  seem  to  have  presided  orer  the  work,  and 
Ovid  and  Tasso  given  the  picture  its  finishing  touches* 

The  Strada  Pinciana  separates  this  villa  from  the  gardens  of 
the  Villa  Medici,  once  the  residence  of  tiie  cardinal  of  that 
Ssimilj,  and  from  its  lofty  situation,  superb  collection  of  statues, 
pillars,  and  marbles,  as  well  as  from  the  beautj  of  its  gardcBS, 
well  entitled  to  the  attention  and  favor  of  those  patrons  of  the 
arts*  But  it  has  the  misfortune  to  bel<»g  now  to  a  sovereign; 
its  antiquities  have  therefore  been  transported  to  his  capital,  Flo* 
raice;  its  noble  apartments  are  n^lected,  and  its  gardens  alone 
remair^  the  resort  and  the  dehght  of  every  serious  travell^. 

The  Orti  Barberini  rises  to  the  south  of  the  court  of  St.  Peter's, 
and  while  it  ccunmands  from  its  terrace  a  full  view  of  one  side 
q£  the  colonnade,  it  presents  to  the  eye  of  those  who  are  coming 
toiwards  the  Vatican  a  beautiful  back  ground  for  the  other  side, 
»iid  spread*  its,  pines  and  cypresses  m  8«ch  a  manner  a»  to  form 
m  appearance  a  pendent  garden  hanging  over  the  pillars  and 
shading  the  sta4^ues. 

The  gardens  belonging  to  the  Corsini  palace  have  acquired' 
celebrity  from  the  meetings  of  the  Academy  of  the  Qui- 
A  similar  circumstance  throws  a  still  greater  lustre 
•«er  the  Bosco  Fnrrham^  a  rural  theatre  where  the  Arcadians 
seet  to  hear  and  eixamine  the  poetical  etibsions  of  their  asso- 
Qffites^  The  Arcadiaa  Academy  is  known  to  be  one  of  the 
j/tuunpel  literary  societies  in  Rome,  instituted  towards  the  end' 
of  tii^  seventeeirth  century  for  the  promotion  of  classical  know- 
It^ge^  audi  composed'  of  some  of  the  first  scholars  in  that  Ca- 
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pital  and  indeed  in  all  Europe  ^.  One  cf  its  principaJ  ob^ 
jectB  was  to  cotrtct  the  bad  taite  then  prevalent^  and  torn 
the  attention  of  jrovith  from  the  glare,  conceit^  and  over  re* 
finements  of  false,  to  the  ease,  and  unaffected  graces  of  ttne 
wit.  They  took  their  name  from  a  people  celebrated  for  the 
simplkity  of  their  manners ;  and  as  the  lart  of  niMl  scenery  is 
insepaiiable  from  tme  tatste,  tkey  chotse  a  grove  for  the  place  at 
their  assembly  aaad  gstre  it  the  naone  of  Parrhasian.  The  JBo$c» 
Parrhmio  is  situated  on  the  side  of  the  Janictdom. 

Ail  these  gardens  and  villas,  hitherto  mentio»ed,  are  wkhivi 
tke  ancient  walh  of  the  city^  and  ]»ay  be  considered  as  consrti^ 
tiicnt  parts  of  it,  contributing,  much  to  its  beantyy  its  coolnessl^ 
and  its  magnificence :  but  besides  these,  many  others  lie  in  tike 
sidnirbs^  and  neighbourhood,^  and  give  the  immedia;te  efiviroM  of 
Roflse  an  uncomiUKm  share  of  amenity  and  interest.  To  begin 
by  the  Pofia  &  Pemerasio^  that  nearest  the  Janiculom,  anciently 
the  Porta  Aurelia ;;  f^roeeeding  ak)«ig  the  Via  Anrelia  aboiit  « 
miJe  fycfm  the  gate  we  arrive  at  the  VUla  PamJiU  or  BelrespmK 
This  country  seat,^  which  now  belongs  to  the  Prince  Doria,  19 
supposed  to  occuf>y  ilke  same  groimd  as  the  gardens  of  the  Eon 
peror  Galba>  and  is  PemarkaMe  Ibr  its  edifices^  its  waters,  its 
woods,  its  antiquities  of  every  cteseription,  it9  great  extent,  and 
its  genenali  magnificence.  It  is^  moreover  well  supported  bothr 
with  rqgard  to  the  house,  tile  opnamentalf  buildingsv  and  the^ 
gandens.  The  disposition  and  arras^gement  of  the  plantations^ 
as  well  as  the  form  and  destination  of  the  water,  are  stiff  and; 
formal^  according  to  the  obsolete  mode  of  French  gardening^; 

♦Tbe^Fretteh*  Maff^  degradisdP  tiiis  atiacfemy  By  the  absurd*  appeUation  <*f  the' 
«mMfe«^  ?Aidh  flrome  EnglisltthinfliMsr^have'trf^^^  into  arckeg. 

t  I  might  with  greater  propriety  have  said  /laJfciif'gCurdemtig,  ^  tH^  F^rted^  iHf 
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yet  the  growth  and  luxuriancy  of  the  one,  and  the  extent  and 
profusion  of  the  other,  almost  hide  the  defect  and  catch  and 
delight  the  eye,  in  spite  of  unnatural  art  and  misplaced  sym- 
metry. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  objects  in  the  immediate  neigh-> 
bourhood  of  Rome  is  the  Monte  Maiioj  anciently  CUvus  Cinnas, 
a  bold  eminence  lying  about  a  mile  north-west  from  the  Porta 
Angelica^  clothed  with  vineyards  and  crowned  with  groves  of 
cypress  and  poplar.  On  its  summit  rises  the  Villa  Mellini^  re- 
markable for  the  noble  view  that  lies  expanded  under  its  terrace. 
The  Tiber  intersecting  the  city  and  winding  through  rich  mea- 
dows, and  watering  among  others,  the  Prata  Quintia  and  Prata 
Mtdioj  fields  still  bearing  in  their  names  the  trophies  of  Roman 
virtue  and  Roman  heroism.  The  Pons  Milvius  with  its  tower,  and 
the  plains  consecrated  by  the  victory  of  Constantine;  the  Vatican 
palace  with  its  courts  and  gardens ;  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter 
with  its  portico,  its  obelisk,  and  its  fountains;  the  Campus  Mar^ 
tins  covered  with  the  churches,  squares  and  palaces  of  the  mo- 
dem city;  the  seven  hills  strewed  with  the  ruins  of  the  ancient; 
the  walls  with  their  towers  and  galleries ;  the  desert  Campagna, 
Mount  Soracte  rising  apparently  in  the  centre;  and  the  semicir- 
cular sweep  of  mountains  tinged  with  blue  or  purple,  now  bright 
with  the  sun,  now  dark  in  the  shade,  and  generally  gleaming  with 
snow.  Such  is  the  varied  and  magnificent  scene  spread  before 
the  traveller,  while  reposing  on  the  shaded  terrace  of  the  Villa 
Mellini. 


tlug  respect  as  in  most  others,  onlj  copied  the  Italians.  The  latter  again  imitated 
their  ancestors. — See  Pliny  s  weil-known  Description  of  his  Laureniin  and  Tuscan 
tillas,  Ujb,  II.  Ep.  17.  v.  Ep.  6. 


/ 
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The  same  prospect  may  be  enjoyed,  but  with  less  advantage, 
from  the  Villa  Madama^  which  hes  fbrther  on  the  side  of  the  hill 
towards  Ftmte  Milvio.  In  the  gardens  of  this  villa  is  a  rural 
theatre,  formed  by  the  natural  winding  of  a  little  dell,  and 
shaded  by  a  whole  forest  of  beautiful  evergreens.  In  the  golden 
days  of  the  Medici  (for  this  villa  was  erected,  and  its  gardens 
laid  out,  by  a  cardinal  of  that  family),  this  sylvan  scene  was 
crowded  by  the  polished  Romans  of  the  times,  assembled 
to  listen  to  the  compositions  of  rival  poets,  and  decide  the 
priority  of  contesting  orators.  After  this  literary  exhibition 
the  spectators  were  regaled  in  lofty  halls,  planned  by  RqffaeUo 
and  painted  by  Giulio  Romano j  with  all  the  delicacies  of  the 
orchard,  and  all  the  charms  of  music  and  conversation.  But 
these  days  are  now  no  more ;  the  Medicean  line  is  extinct ;  and 
ancient  fame  and  surviving  beauty,  and  the  architecture  of  Raf^ 
faello  and  the  pencil  of  Giulio  plead  in  vain  in  behalf  of  this 
superb  villa.  It  belongs  to  the  King  of  Naples,  and  is,  as  it  has 
long  been,  entirely  neglected. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  city,  a  little  way  from  the  Torta 
Salara^  stands  the  Villa  Albania  till  lately  one  of  the  best  sup- 
ported and  best  furnished  seats  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome, 
or  indeed  in  Europe.  The  palace  is  magnificent,  and  was 
adorned  as  were  the  gardens  with  a  considerable  and  chosen  col- 
lection of  antiquities,  to  the  number  nearly,  it  is  said,  of  eight 
hundred.  .  To  these  may  be  added  two  hundred  and  sixty  pillars 
of  granite,  porphyry,  and  marble,  which  supported  and  adorned 
the  villa  and  the  galleries,  a  species  of  grandeur  that  exists  only 
in  Rome  and  its  vicinity.  But  the  Alban  villa  has  been  stript  of. 
all  its  ornaments.  The  cardinal  Albani,  its  proprietor,  had  the 
misfortune  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  French,  by  the  zeal  and 
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attivity  with  which  he  opposed  the  intrigues  of  their  agents 
previous  to  the  invasion  of  the  ecclesiastical  states,  and  waa 
punished  on  their  entrance  into  the  city  by  the  pillage  and  d^ 
vastation  of  his  palaces  and  gardens. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  the  Villa  Borghese^  or  Villa  Pin^ 
danay  (so  called  from  the  proximity  of  the  Porta  Pincianay  nofw 
shut  up,)  which,  from  the  space  it  occupies,  (supposed  to 
be  about  ifeur  miles  in  circumference,)  its  noble  vistas,  frequent 
fountains,  ornamental  buildings,  superb  palace,  and  ahnost  in- 
numerable antiquities,  is  justly  considered  as  the  first  of  the 
Roman  viMas,  and  worthy  of  being  put  into  competition  with  tha 
splendid  retreats  of  Sallust  or  of  Lucullus.  It  stands  upon 
a  continuation  of  the  Pincian  Hill,  at  a  Kttle  distance  from 
the  walls  of  the  city,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  Porta  Fia* 

4 

ininia  or  del  Popolo.  It  covers  the  brow  of  the  bill,  and 
from  the  terrace  has  a  noble  view  of  the  city,  and  of  the  Vati- 
can. The  gardens  are  laid  out  with  some  regard  both  for  die 
new  and  for  the  old  system;  for  though  symmetry  prevails  in 
general,  and  long  alleys  appear  intersecting  each  other,  lined 
with  statues  and  refreshed  by  cascades,  yet  here  and  there  a^ 
winding  path  allures  you  into  a  wilderness  formed  of  plants^ 
acbandoned  to  thrir  native  luxttriancy,  and  watered  by  streamlets 
murmuring  through  their  own  artless  channels.  The  ornamental 
buildings  are,  as  usually  happens  to  such  edifices,  deficient  in 
correctness  and  purity  of  architecture.  The  t^nple  of  Diana  i* 
encumbered  with  too  many  ornaments.  The  lowio  temple  in 
the  little  island  is  indeed  graceftil,  but  rather  too  narrow  for  its 
devation,  a  defect  increased  by  the  statues  placed  upon  the  pe-* 
diment.  -One  of  these  ornamental  buildings  contains  a  consideiv- 
able  collectioQ  of  statues,  &c.  fcnmd  on  the  site  of  Gabii  (hr^ 
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nmis  there  are  none),  the  territory  of  which  now  belongs  to  this 
iaoiilj*  The  Casino  or  palace  itself  is  of  great  extent,  but 
though  erected  on  the  plans  and  under  the  inspection  of  the 
principal  architects  of  the  age,  and  though  built  of  the  finest 
stone,  yet  it  qeither  astonishes  nor  pleases.  The  reason  of  this 
failtire  of  effect  is  evident ;  the  ornaments  are  so  numerous  and 
the  parte,  so  subdivided,  as  to  distract  the  eye  and  to  leave  no 
room  j^  any  cme  predominant  impres^on.  Hie  basso  relievos, 
and  statues,  scattered  with  such  prodigality  over  the  exterior 
of  this  Casino,  are  sufficient,  if  disposed  with  judgment  and 
cfiect,  to  adorn  the  three  largest  palaces  in  Europe.  The  interior 
consists  of  several  large  saloons  and  apartments,  and  a  gallery, 
9^1  of  which,  particularly  the  letter,  are  Uned  and  inlaid  with 
the  richest  marbles,  and  supported  by  the  noblest  pillars,  inter* 
mingled  with  bronze  and  gilding,  and  adorned  with  the  best 
specimens  of  ancient  art  in  sculpture  and  in  painting.  Such  in- 
deed is  the  value  of  this  collection,  and  such  the  splendor  of  the 
e^rtments  in  which  it  is  displayed,  that  no  sovereign  in  Europe 
can  boast  of  so  rich  a  gallery  or  of  a  residence  so  truly  imperial. 
This  villa  with  its  valuable  collection  and  furniture  escaped  un- 
damaged during  the  French  invasion,  owing  to  the  apparent 
partiality  which  one  of  the  princes  of  the  family  is  supposed  to 
have  manifested  towards  the  republican  system.^ 

Ito  gardens  are  always  open  to  the  public,  who,  in  a  Latin 
ittfcriptioD  by  no  means  inelegant,  are  welcomed  or  rather  in- 
vited to  the  free  enjoyment  of  all  the  beauties  of  the  place,  and 


*  This  prinee  has  rince  married  a  sister  of  Bonaparte,  and  made  over  to  him 
hii  nQprnttoM  coUectioo;  he  has  in  return,  obtained  his  contempt 

VOL.  I.  3  P 
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a:t  the  same  time  intreated  to  spare  the  shrubs  atad  flowers,  and 
respect  the  more  valuable  ornaments,  the  urns,  statues  and 
marbles*  The  Romans  accordingly  profit  by  the  invitation, 
and  resort  in  crowds  to  the  Villa  Borghese,  particularly  on 
Sundays,  when  the  walks  present  a  very  lively  and  varied 
scene,  composed  of  persons  of  all  descriptions  and  ranks,  moving 
in  all  directions  through  the  groves  and  alleys,  or  reposing  in 
groupes  in  the  temples  or  near  the  fountains*  This  liberal  mode 
of  indulging  the  public  in  free  access  to.  palaces  and  gardens, 
and  thus  sharing  with  them,  in  some  degree,  the  advantages  and 
pleasures  of  luxury,  a  mode  so  common  in  Italy,  merits  mudi 
praise,  and  may  be  recommended  as  an  example  that  deserves  to 
be  imitated  by  the  proprietors  of  parks  and  pleasure  giotindB, 
particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  great  towns  and  cities. 


*  <       i 


The  reader  will  perceive  tliat,  out  of  the  many  villas  that  adom 
Rome  and  its  vicinity,  I  have  selected  a  few  only,  as  fully  suffix 
cient  to  give  him  a  satisfactory  idea  of  the  nature  and  decon^ 
tions  of  these  celebrated  suburban  retirements.  Li  fact,  howso* 
ever  they  may  differ  in  extent  and  magnificence,  their  principal 
features  are  nearly  the  same ;  the  same  with  regard  to  artificial 
ornaments  as  well  as  natural  graces.  Some  ancient  remains  are 
to  be  found  in  all,  and  several  in  most,  aud  th^y  are  all  adorned 
with  the  same  evergreens,  and  present  upon  a  greater  or  less 
scale  the  same  Italian  and  ancient  scenery.  They  are  in  general, 
it  is  true,  much  neglected,  but  for  that  reason  the  more  rural. 
The  plants  now  abandoned  to  their  native  forms  cover  the  walks 
with  a  luxuriant  shade,  break  the  long  straight  vistas  by  their 
fantastic  branches,  and  turn  the  alleys  and  quincunxes  into 
devious  paths  and  tangled  thickets.  They  furnish  a  delight- 
ful variety  of  rides  and  walks;  and,  as  they  are  int^^persed 
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throughout  the  ancient  city  and  round  its  suburbs,  they  give  the 
traveller,  fatigued  with  his  researches,  or  oppressed  with  the 
summer  heats,  a  frequent  opportunity  of  reposing  himself  on 
tfie  margin  of  a  fountain  under  the  classical  shade  of  the  ilex, 
the  pine,  and  the  poplar. 

Qua  pinus  ingens,  ^baqoe  populus 
Umbram  hogpitalem  consociare  amant 
Ramis,  et  obliqao  laborat 
Lympha  fiigax  trepidare  riro. 

Har. 

From  the  villas  we  pass  by  a  very  natuml  transition  to  the 
grand  or  beautiful  objects  that  lie  in  the  neighbourhood  oi 
the  city,  and  within  the  compass  of  a  walk  from  its  gates.  To 
specify  all  these  objects  would  be  an  undertaking  too  extensive 
for  the  bounds  of  the  present  work;  I  shall  therefore  confine 
myself  to  a  few  only,  and  point  out  to  the  reader  such  excursions 
as  appear  most  interesting. 

The  banks  of  the  Tiber  cannot  fail  to  attract  die  frequent 
steps  of  the  classic  traveller;  the  Tiber,  Deo  gratissimus  ammsy 
a  river  more  distinguished  in  the  history  of  mankind  than  the 
Nile  or  the  Thames,  the  Rhine  or  the  Danube.  Hence  some 
travellers  measuring  its  mass  of  waters  by  its  bulk  of  fame, 
and  finding  its  appearance  inferior  to  their  preconceptions, 
have  represented  it  as  a  mere  rill,  a  petty  and  insignificant 
streamlet.  However,  though  feir  inferior  in  breadth  to  all  the 
great  rivers,  yet,  as  it  is  generally  from  a  few  miles  above  Rome 
to  the  sea  about  three  hundred  feet  wide  upon  an  average,  it 
cannot  with  justice  be  considered  as  a  contemptible  rill.  Above 
and  a  little  below  the  city  it  runs  through  groves  and  gardens, 
and   waters  the  villas  and  suburban  retreats  of  the   richer 
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Roma&s ;  but  beyond  Pobte  Molle  it  rolls  through  a  long  tract 
of  fertile  plains  and  grassy  hills,  all,  however,  niaked,  uncul^ 
tivated  and  deserted.  Yet  these  very  banks,  now  all  silence  and 
solitude,  were  once,  like  tiwse  of  the  Thames,  covered  with  life^ 
activity,  and  rural  beauty,  lined  with  villages,  and  not  unfre* 
quently  decorated  with  palaces.  "  Pluribus  prope  solus,''  says 
Pliny,  "  quam  ceteri  in  omnibus  terris  amnes,  ^accolitur,  aspici- 
turque  villis.''*  Such  was  the  glory  of  the  Tiber,  not  only  in 
the  golden  days  of  Augustus  and  Trajan,  but  ^ven  in  the  iron 
age  of  Valentini^tt  and  Honorius,  after  Italy  had  long  been  the 
seat  of  civil  war,  and  more  than  once  the  theatre  of  barbarian 
fiiry  and  Gothic  devastation^*f-  Below  the  city,  when  it  lias 
pdissed  the  Villa  Malliana,  (xtce  the  seat  of  Leo  atid  the  Latin 
museS)  it  f^Hh  again  into  a  wilderness,  and 

Ibrough  the  deiterl  plain 


Winds  its  waste  stores,  and  sullen  sweeps  tAottg. 

Th»k$mCi  Liberty^  p.  1. 

The  traveller  may  commence  his  next  excursion  from  the 
Capitol,  and  crossing  part  of  the  Forum,  turn  towards  the  Pala- 
tine Mount.  On  his  left,  he  will  notice  the  solid  wall  of  the 
Rostra,  the  temple  of  Komulus  raised  on  the  spot  where  the 
twin  brothers  were  exposed,  and  a  spring,  called  by  some  anti- 
quaries tlie  'fountain  of  Juturna,  bursting  from  a  deep  cleft  in  the 
rock:  6n  his  right  he  will  observe  the  Cloaca  Maxima  with  its 


♦  lib.  III.  5. 

f  <^  The  Graul,''  s^s  ClaiidiaQ,  ^  m^j  erect  new  maosiDiison  Ike  httiks  4t  ike 
fiUiie.^ 

et  saevum  gentibus  amnem 

:9BMiik4if  M>m*  ilofltflbl]^  ptvtiAei  amcenis. 
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solid  arehes,  a  stup^odous  work  of  Tarquinius  Pciscus.  He  will 
next  pass  uiider  the  arch  of  Janus,  cross  a  corner  of  the  Forum 
Boarium,  and  turning  to  the  left  advance  along  the  Palatine 
on  one  side,  and  the  Circus  Maximus  on  the  other*  He  then 
enters  the  street  that  leads  with  a  gentle  ^weep  between  the 
Clivus  Scauri  and  Mount  Celius  on  the  left,  and  on  the  right  the 
Thermoe  Antonini  and  Mount  Aventine,  to  the  Porta  Capeaia. 
As  he  proceeds  on  the  Via  Appia  he  will  pass  the  ancient  Basi- 
lica of  St.  Selxiitian,  and  shortly  after  come  to  the  circtis  of 
Caracalla* 

This  circus,  dtxrat  two  miles  fVom  the  gates  of  Rome,  pre- 
seats  «ueh  remnants  of  its  ancient  walk  ius  enable  us  to  form 
a  dear  notion  of  the  difierent  parts  and  araungememts  of  a  cirouB. 
A  considerable  portiott  of  the  exterior,  and  in  many  places  the 
vanlt  Uiat  Bupported  the  seats^  remain.  The  ^nndation  of  the  two 
obelisks  that  teimiaated  the  spina  (a  sort  oif  (sepaftUion  that  ran 
lengthways  through  ihe  circus)  and  formed  fche  goals^  still  •exists. 
Near  the  principal  goal  on  one  side,  behix>d  the  benches,  stands 
a  jsort  of  iomer  where  the  judges  saL    Qoe  <af  the  extremities 
supported  a  gallery  irhich  contained  a  iband  of  musicians,  and 
is  flanked  by  two  towers,  whence  the  signal  for  starting  was 
grren.    Its  length  is  one  thousand  ^x  hnndTed  and  two  feet,  its 
Inreadth  two  imndred  and  sixty:  the  length  of  the  spbva  is  nine 
hundred  and  twenty-two.    The  distance  from  the  caiHi^er  or  «nd 
whence  they  started  to  the  first  meta  or  goal  was  five  hundred 
and  fifty. feet  Thebe  were  seven  rang^  of  seats,  whidioCHitaiDed 
about  twenltyHseiren  thousand  spectators*    As  jo^ling  and  ^ei^ery 
exertion;  of  skiil,  atrength  or  cuwuiig  were  dilowed,  (he  dka- 
riots  were  occasionally  overturned,  and  as  the  drivers  had  the 
reins  tied  round  their  bodies,  seireral  melancholy  accidents  took 
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place.  To  remove  the  bodies  of  charioteers  bruised  or  killed  in 
such  exertions,  a  large  gate  was  open  in  the  side  of  the  circus 
near  the  first  meta,  where  such  accidents  were  likeliest  to  take 
place  on  account  of  the  narrowness  of  the  space;  and  this  pre* 
caution  was  necessary,  as  the  ancients  deemed  it  a  most  por- 
tentous omen  to  go  through  a  gate  defiled  by  the  passage  of  a 
dead  body.  On  the  end  opposite  the  career  was  a  triumphal 
arch  or  grand  gate,  through  which  the  victorious  charioteer  drove 
amidst  the  shouts  and  acclamations  of  the  spectators.  There 
were  originally  four  sets  of  drivers,  named  from  the  colors  which 
they  wore,  Alhatij  Russati^  Prasini^  and  Veneti.  To  these  four 
Domitian  added  two  more,  Aurei  and  Purpurei*.  Each  color 
drove  five  rounds  with  fresh  horses.  There  are  stables,  thece^ 
fore,  close  to  the  circus;  and  in  the  centre  of  these  stables  a  cir«* 
cular  fisibric  of  at  least  seventy-two  feet  diamet^ ,  with  an  open 
space  around,  enclosed  by  a  high  wall.  This  building  was  pro- 
bably a  riding  school,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  crowned 
with  a  temple.  Indeed,  such  is  the  solidity  of  the  walls  and 
vault  that  they  seem  calculated  to  support  a  hi^er  edifice  than 
the  mere  roof;  and  such,  at  the  same  time,  was  the  magnificence 
of  the  Romans,  that  they  seldom  left  a  public  edifice  without  a 
becoming  termination:  besides,  some  very  beautifiil  blocks  of 
marble,  forming  part  of  a  Corinthian  cornice  with  other .  firag-* 
menta  found  on  the  spot,  authorize  this  conjecture,  and  give  it  a 
great  degree  of  probability. 

A  little  beyond  the  circus  of  CaracaUa,  and  in  full  view  from 
it,  risQs  the  mausoleum  of  Cecilia  Metella,  a  beautiful 
edifice,  built  by  Crassus  in  honor  of  that  Roman  matron 
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and  daughter  to  Quintus  Metellus  Creticus.  It  is  of  consider- 
able height  and  great  thickness :  in  the  centre  is  a  hollow  space, 
reaching  from  the  pavement  to  the  top  of  the  building.  In  this 
concavity  was  deposited  the  body  in  a  marble  sarcophagus, 
which  in  the  time  of  Paul  III.  was  removed  to  the  court  of  the 
Farnesian  palace.  The  solidity  and  simplicity  of  this  monument 
are  worthy  of  the  republican  era  in  which  it  was  erected,  and 
have  enabled  it  to  resist  and  survive  the  lapse  and  incidents  of 
two  thousand  years. 

At  the  lawless  period  when  the  Roman  nobles  defied  the 
fedble  authority  of  the  Popes,  and  the  shadowy  privileges  of  the 
people,  and  passed  their  days  in  perpetual  warfare  with  each 
other,  the  family  of  the  Gaietani  turned  this  sepulchre  into  a 
fortress,  and  erected  the  battlements  that  still  disfigure  its 
summit.  A  celebrated  antiquary  attributes  to  the  architectural 
formation  of  this  edifice,  the  singular  efiect  of  re^hoing  clearly 
and  distinctly  such  words  as  were  uttered  within  a  certain 
distance  of  its  circumference,  so  that  at  the  funeral  of  Metella 
the  cries  and  lamentations  of  the  attendants  were  repeated  so 
often,  and  in  suclr  soft  and  plaintive  accents,  that  the  spirits  of 
the  dead,  and  even  the  infernal  divinities  themselves,  seemed 
to  partake  the  general  sorrow,  and  to  murmur  back  the  sighs 
and  groans  of  the  mourners.  As  this  invention,  if  not  real,  is 
at  least  poeticaJ,  and  does  some  credit  to  the  author,  it  is  but 
fair  to  present  it  to  the  reader  in  his  own  words.  "  Quodque 
in  eo  maximee  mirandum  est,  artificio  tam  singulari  composita 
^t  ea  moles,  ut  Echo  loquentium  voces  septies  et  octies  dis- 
tincte  et  articulate  referat ;  ut  in  exequiis  et  funere  quod  Cre- 
ticus uxori  solemniter  celebrabat,  ejulatus^plorantium  multiplica- 
retur  in  immensum,  non  secus  ac  si  Dii  Mahes  et  omnes  infero- 
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mm  animal  latum  Casciliae  illius  oommiserati  ex  imo  terras  con^ 
tiouis  plangerent  ploratibus,  sumnque  dolorem  testarentur  com- 
munem,  quem  lacrymis  viventium  conjunctran  esse  vellent*/' — - 
Contiguous  to  this  mausoleum  rise  the  remains  of  ramparts^ 
houses,  and  churches  erected  in  the  middle  ages,  and  presenting 
in  their  actuiJ  state  a  melancholy  scene  of  litter  desolation. 

The  travellw  on  his  return  may  traverse  the  circus  of  Carsir 
calla,  now  a  luxuriant  meadow,  pass  under  its  time-worn  gate, 
and  crossing  the  road,  descend  into  a  pleasant  dell  where  he 
will  find  a  grotto  and  a  fountain  with  a  few  trees  scattered 
around  them.  The  grotto  is  covered  with  a  solid  arch  and 
lined  with  walls.  The  niches  on  both  sides  were  probably  oc- 
cupied in  ancient  times  by  the  divinities  of  the  place;  over  the 
fountain  a  statue  rather  disfigured  by  time  appears  in  a  reclin- 
ing posture.  Various  evergreen  shrubs  hang  over  the  fountain, 
play  around  the  statue,  and  wind  and  flourish  through  the  grotto 
and  over  its  entrance.  The  statue  represents  the  Nymph 
Egeria,  and  the  grotto,  the  fountain  and  the  grove  that  once 
shaded  it  were  consecrated  by  Niuna,  to  the  same  nymph  and 
to  the  muses.  *'  Lucus  erat,''  says  Livius,  "  quem  medium  ex 
opaco  specu  fons  perenni  rigabat  aqud,  quo  quia  se  perssepe 
Numa  sine  arbitris,  velut  ad  congressum  dese,  inferebat,  Camoenis 
eum  lucum  sacravit ;  quod  earum  ibi  consilia  cum  conjuge  sua 
Egeria  essent.''-f-  A  streamlet,  pure,  limpid  and  wholesome 
flows  from  the  fountain  and  waters  the  little  valley.  Juvenal 
complains  of  the  marble  ornaments  and  artificial  decorations 
of  this  fi3untain,  and  wishes  that  it  had  been  abandoned  to 
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its  ancieiit  nmplieity,  to  its  grassy  margin  asaA  its  native  rock.* 
His  Tfiske»  are  now  neariy  accomplished ;  the  vault  indeed 
remaidSy  faut  the  naifale  Uokig^  the  pillars^  the  statues  have  dis* 
appeared  and  probably  lie  buried  under  the  mud  that  covers 
the  pavement  of  the  grotto.  The  mendicant  croivd  that  fro* 
quented  the  grove  in  that  poet's  days  are  also  vanished,  and 
the  solitude  of  the  place  is  as  deep  and  undisturbed  as  wbea 
it  was  the  nightly  resort  of  the  Roman  legislator. 

Conjuge  qui  felix  nymphs  ducitiusque  CanMsnif 

Saeriicos  dctemt  rkus ;  genfeaiqiie  fepoel 

Astuetara  btUs^  pacb  tradiuut  iMi  artaa^  OvidiUL 


On  the  brow  of  the  hill  that  borders  the  Egerian  valley  on 
the  south  stands  the  little  church  of  St.  Urban,  formerly  a 
temple  of  Bacchus,  or,  as  it  is  with  more  appearance  of  truth, 
denominated  by  others,  the  temple  of  the  Muses,.  looking  down 
upon  the  valley  and  groves  sacred  to  these  goddesses.  As  the 
portico  was  taken  in  to  enlarge  the  cella  and  adapt  it  better  for 
the  purposes  of  a  church,  the  four  marble  pillars  of  fluted 
Corinthian  are  now  incased  in  the  wall.  A  little  further  on  is  a 
brick  tempIe,^  small  indeed  but  well  proportioned  and  adorned 
with  pilasters  and  a  regjular  cornice  of  the  same  materials. 
Antiquarians  differ  with  regard  to  its  appellation.     Some  sup- 

*  l^  Tallin  Egeri»  deeceikUimie  el  speluncas 
Dissimiles  veris.    Quanto  praestantius  esset 
Nunmn  aquas,  viridi  si  Inarg^le  dauderet  undas 
Herba,  nee  ingemium  violarent  marmora  tophum  i       Jm.  iii. 

The  metamorphosis  of  Sgeria  itiili&  it  fomlaiii^  so  prettily  related  by  Ovid, 
look  pkne  » tlM  rale  of  ikrMai. 

N«m  coBjttx  urbe  reliet» 
Vdlis  iliMnai  dMsis  ktet  aMil*^  iq^ 

VOL.   !•  So 
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pose  it  to  be  sacred  to  the  God  Rediculus,  who  prompted  Han^ 
nibal,  when  encamped  there,  to  return  and  withdraw  from  the 
city.  But  as  Hannibal  was  encamped,  not  on  this  but  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  city,  beyond  the  Anio  and  three  miles 
from  the  Porta  Collina,  and  as  Livy  makes  no  mention  of  any 
such  temple,  this  opinion  seems  to  be  ill-grounded.  Others 
suppose  it  to  be  the  temple  erected  to  Fortuna  Muliebris  on  the 
retreat  of  Coriolanus.  Such  a  temple  was  indeed  erected  and 
perhaps  on  this  spot,  though  Coriolanus  was  not  encamped  here, 
but  three  or  four  miles  further  from  the  city  at  the  Tossae  Cluilise. 
At  all  events,  a  temple  erected  by  public  authority,  even  in  that 
age  of  simplicity,  would  probably  have  been  built  not  of  brick, 
but  of  stone,  so  that  after  all  it  may  possibly  have  been  one  of 
the  many  sepulchres  which  bordered  the  Via  Latina,  and  almost ' 
covered  the  space  between  it  and  the  Via  Appia*.  The  traveller 
then  turns  again  towards  the  Via  Appia,  recrpsses  the  river  Almo, 
(luhricus  Almojy  and  re-enters  by  the  Porta  Capena. 

tJpon  another  day  the  traveller  may  go  out  by  the  Porta 
Nomentana,  (now  Pia,)  and  proceeding  about  a  mile,  visit  the 
church  of  St.  Agnes,  remarkable  for  its  antiquity,  (it  having  been 
erected  by  Constantine,)  for  the  double  row  of  marble  pillar^, 
one  above  the  other,  that  support  its  roof,  and  for  the  porphyry 
and  alabaster  columns  which  adorn  its  altar  and  its  tabernacle. 
Its  form  is  the  same  as  that  of  other  churches  of  the  same  era. 

Near  this  edifice  stands  the  church  of  St.  Constantia,  for- 

— — — — —  I       ■  ■ '  ■ — 

*  Experlor  quid  concedatur  in  illos 

Quorum  Flaminid  teg^tur  ciois  atque  |jatiiiA.        Juv.  Sol.  i. 

Cui  per  mediam  nolis  occurrere  noctem 
Clivoss  yeheris  dum  per  monumeuta  Latinae*        Sai.  r. 
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merly  her  mausoleum,  and  supposed  to  have  been  at  a  still 
earlier  period,  a  temple  of  Bacchus.  It  is  of  a  circular  form, 
supported  by  a  row  of  coupled  columns  and  crowned  with  a 
dome.  Behind  the  pillars  runs  a  gallery,  the  vaulted  roof  of  which 
is  incrusted  with  ancient  mosaics,  representing  little  genii  playing 
:with  clusters  of  grapes,  amidst  the  winding  tendrils  of  the  vine. 
The  tomb  of  the  saiot,  (who  was  the  daught^  of  Constantine),  a 
vast  porphyry  vase,  ornamented  with  various  figures,  once  stood 
in  a  large  niche  directly  opposite  the  door,  but  as  the  body  had 
been  deposited  many  years  ago  under  the  altar,  the  sarco- 
phagus was  transported  to  the  museum  of  the  Vatican* 

.  About  two  miles  farther,  the  traveller  will  find  the  Ponte 
Lamentano,  anciently  Pons  Nomentanus,  a  bridge  ov^  the 
Anio,  and  a  little  beyond  it,  he  may  ascend  the  Mons  Sacer^ 
twice  dignified  by  the  retreat,  and  temperate  but  determined  re^ 
sistance,  of  an  oppressed  and  generous  people.  This  hill  although 
of  no  great  elevation  is  steep  and  in  the  forml  of  a  rampart  ♦, 
towards  the  river,  and  rims  along  decreasing  as  it  advances 
towards  the  Fonte  Salaro.  It  is  now  a  lonely  eminence,  <x)vered 
with  luxuriant  grass,  but  destitute  of  shade,  ornament,  or  me- 
morial. Yet  few  places  seem  better  entitled  to  distinction,  a^ 
few  incidents  are  recorded  in  history  more  honcMrable  to  the  Ro< 
man  people  than  the  transactions  which  took  place,  on  the  Mans 
Sacety  where  they  displayed  in  such  a  conspicuous  manner  the 
three  grand  virtues  that  constitute  the  Roman  character^ — ^firm^ 
ness,  moderation  and  magnanimity. 


^  This  form  it  probablj  owes  to  the  occasion ; 

Vallo,  fossftque  communitis  castris.  Liv.  lib.  ii.  32. 
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About  two  miles  northward  of  the  Fobs  Nomentanus  is  tbe 
Pons  Salarius,  Ponte  Salaro^  remarkable  for  the  wdl  known 
combat  between  MatiHus  Torquatos  and  the  gigantic  Gaui>  ai 
also  for  the  neighbonring  encampment  of  Hannibal,  when  he 
approached  the  city,  and  by  threatening  Rome  itself  hoped  to 
terrify  the  Consuls  and  induce  thftm  to  raise  the  siege  of  Capua. 
The  trareller  may  then  return  by  the  Via  Salaria  ^md  r&>«nter 
the  city  by  the  gate  of  the  same  name» 

Besides  these  walks,  as  it  is  not  my  intentkMi  to  specify  all,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  observe  that  ev«ry  gate  possesses  its  attract 
tions,  presenting  on  the  roads  and  paths  which  it  opens  to  the 
steps  of  the  traveller,  its  views  of  rural  beauty  or  its  remains  of 
ancient  grandeur ;  its  churches  sanctified  by  the  memory  of  the 
good,  its  fields  consecrated  by  the  struggles  of  the  brate,  and  its 
sepulchres  ennobled  by  the  ashes  of  the  great.  Wheresoever  he 
directs  his  observation  he  finds  himself  surrounded  by  the  wonders 
of  modem  art,  and  the  monuments  of  ancient  splendw;  so  that 
his  eye  is  gratified  by  noble  exhibitions,  and  his  mind  elevated  by 
grand  and  awful  recollections.  A  certain  inexpresi^ble  solem- 
nity peculiar  to  the  place  reigns  all  around :  the  genius  of  R<Mne 
and  the  spirits  of  the  illustrious  dead  seem  to  hover  over  the 
ruins,  to  guard  the  walls,  and  to  superintend  the  destinies  of  the 
Eternal  City. 
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CHAP.  XVllL 


(TlfiVH — fiO&ACB'S  VIUiA. 

joLITER  having  past  five  delightful  weeks  in  a  first  and  rapid 
survey  of  the  ancient  ruins  and  modern  magnificence  of  RomCp 
we  turned  our  attention  to  the  neigixbouring  country,  and 
hastened  to  visit  some  of  the  classical  retreats  of  the  Sabine 
and  Alban  mountains.  Accordingly  on  Thursday  the  thirteenth 
of  May,  we  made  an  excursion  to  TivoUy  the  ancient  Tibur» 
proceeding  along  the  Via  Tiburtina,  again  visited  the  ancient 
patriarchal  Basilica  of  St.  Laurence,  about  one  mile  from  th^ 
gate«  This  is  not  the  only  church  that  bears  the  title  of 
St.  Laurexu:e,  as  there  are  three  others  at  least  in  Rome 
that  enjoy  it  also;  but  it  is  the  most  ancient,  and  at  the  same 
time  has  the  honor  of  possessing  the  martyr's  remains.  As  I 
approached  his  ahrine  with  revereuce  I  recollected  the  beautiful 
linei  of  Vida. 


Adveniet  lustrk  HMindo  labeAtibtts  8»tas, 
Quum  domus  Mnex  pnedtans  Romana  prop^o 
Insonti  juveni  dammis  extrema  sequuto 
Oefttmii  tnr^  centum  iMgnto  ptnieftfalia  teitipUn 
£rig^  ti  tnmlo  diviman  imp^tiet  koMt«tti. 
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About  two  miles  further  on,  we  passed  the  PorUe  Mamotop 
over  the  Anio  or  Teverone.  This  bridge  is  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Mammea,  mother  of  Alexander  Severus.  The  Cam^ 
pagnoy  extending  thence  to  the  mountains  of  Sabina,  is  rather 
flat,  but  fertile  and  covered  either  with  rich  grass  or  promising 
corn.  Woods  surrounding  distant  villas  or  farms  appeared  here 
and  there  covering  the  summits  of  little  hills. 

About  eight  miles  from  the  above-mentioned  bridge  we  crossed 
the  little  green  streamlet,  called  from  its  strong  sulphureous  ex-^ 
halations  the  Solfatara.  The  lake  or  pool  from  which  it  rises  is 
about  a  short  mile  from  the  road,  somewhat  less  than  a  mile  in 
circumference,  and  near  two  hundred  feet  deep.  Its  waters  are  of 
an  iron  grey,  aqd  its  surface  frequently  spotted  with  a  bituminous 
matter,  which  mixing  with  weeds  and  vegetable  substances  gra- 
dually coagulates,  and  forms  what  may  be  called  a  floating  island. 
There  were  ten  or  twelve  of  these  little  green  masses  when  we  vi- 
sited the  lake,  and  being  carried  by  the  wind  to  the  side,  they 
remained  united  and  motionless  till  we  separated  and  set  some  of 
them  afloat.  As  they  continually  increase  in  number,  so  they 
gradually  diminish  the  surface  of  the  lake,  and  will  probably  in 
time  cover  it  over  entirely.  It  was  formerly  much  larger  than  it 
is  at  present,  and  used  occasionally  to  overflow  the  neighbouring 
plains ;  to  prevent  this  inconvenience  the  little  canal  which  inter- 
sects the  road  was  cut  by  the  orders  of  the  Cardinal  d'Este^  to  give 
an  outlet  to  the  increasing  waters  and  carry  them  to  the  Anio.  This 
lake  was  in  high  repute  among  the  ancients,  and  much  frequented 
on  account  of  the  oracle  of  Faunus,  whose  temple  stood  on  its 
bank  surrounded  by  a  sacred  grove.  Hence  Virgil,  who  consecrates 
the  usages  established  in  his  time  by  referring  them  to  remote 
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antiquity,  or  by  ascribing  their  origin  to  the  interference  of  the 
gods,  represents  Latinos  as  consulting  the  oracle  of  Faunus  on 
this  spot,  and  receiving  during  the  night  a  mysterious  answer. 
The  sulphureous  exhalations  of  the  lake,  the  celebrity  of  the 
temple,  and  the  singular  method  of  consulting  the  oracle,  are  all 
finely  described  in  these  lines. 

At  rex  sollicitus  monstris,  oracula  Faiini 
Fatidici  genitoris  adit,  lucosque  sub  alt& 
Consulit  Albuned,  nemorum  qua^maxuma  sacro 
Fonte  sonat  saevumque  exhalat  opaca  mephitim. 
Hinc  Italffi  gentes,  omnisque  iEnotria  tellus, 
In  dubiis  responsa  petunt.    Hue  dona  sacerdos 
Quum  tulit,  et  caesarum  ovium  sub  nocte  silenti 
Pellibus  incubuit  stratis,  somnosque  petivit ; 
Multa  modis  simulacra  videt  volitantia  miris, 
£t  yarias  audit  voces,  firuiturque  Deorum 
Colloquio,  atque  imis  Acheronta  adfittur  Avemis. 

JEndd.  Tii.  81. 

At  present  the  oracle  is  forgotten,  the  sacred  grove  whence  the 
Voices  issued  has  been  long  rooted  up,  and  the  very  situation  of 
the  temple  itself  is  a  matter  of  mere  conjecture.  Bituminous 
exhalations  indeed  still  impregnate  the  air  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, and  the  lake  exists  though  its  extent  is  much  diminished. 
In  fact,  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  fields  is  an  incrustation 
gradually  formed  over  the  water,  and  the  hollow  sound  which  it 
yields  to  the  tread  of  horses  evidently  betrays  the  existence  of 
an  abyss  beneath.  The  Ponte  Lugano^  a  bridge  over  the  Anio» 
presents  itself  about  a  mile  and  a  half  farther  on.  This  bridge  is 
said  to  have  taken  its  name  from  the  Lucanians,  who  were  here 
defeated  by  the  Romans ;  it  is  remarkable  for  a  tomb  of  the 
Plautian  fomily,  a  round  tower  built  of  larg^  blocks  of  TLbur* 


tine  stoufi^  vesmibling  the  sepulchre  of  Cecilia  Metella>  both  Wt 
its  original  form  and  its  subsequent  appropriaticm.  It  was  era*^ 
ployed  as  a  raalitary  station  during  the  middle  ages,  and  s«ur^ 
mounted  bj  a  battlement;  a  circumstance  barbarous  in  point  ot 
taste,  yet  not  to  be  regretted  at  present,  as  it  preserved  the  ve^ 
mains  of  these  two  monuments. 

About  two  miles  farther,  a  road  turns  off  to  the  villa  of 
Adrian.  This  imperial  residence  stood  on  a  hill,  with  the  ex- 
tensive vale  of  liatiuot;  on  oae  side^  and  a  liltle  deep  glade 
called  Tempe  on  the  other.  It  commanded  a  delightful  view 
of  the  Sabine  mountains  witliTibur  here,  and  there  a  prospect 
of  the  Alban  hills  with  their  towers  and  forests ;  behind,  the 
vale  lost  itself  in  distant  mountains ;  in  frcdit  appeared  Rome 
itself,  extended  over  its  seven  hills,  and  reflecting  from  all  its 
palaces  the  beams  of  an  evening  sun.  The  sides  of  the  hill  are 
every  where  rather  steep,  and  the  rock  itself  aided  a  little  by  art 
forms  ao  exceUeict  barrio,  enclosing  a  k)ng  nanow  apace  of  at  least 
seven  milea  in  eircnmference.  A&  we  adre  adsured  by  aa  an^ifiJit 
author,,  tliait  Adriaov  a^i*  bavii^  travelled  ovear  the  whole  em^ 
pire,  dfiteimined  to  collect  arovtnd  him  on  thia^  spot  the  mort 
rcmaricable  edifices  tha4:  lay  dispersed  ov«r  the  HomaA  would, 
the  reader  wdU  od  longer  wonder  at  the  numh^  (^  buildkigt 
constittttiog  this,  villa,  nor  fed  any  imumaj  aatonishmenli  in  pe- 
vusingt  a  caitalogue  embracing  the  followiog  ofa^ts :  the  knpe^ 
sial  palace ;  q^iarters  for  the  legionasy  soldiers,  cavalry  and  ifl£Eii»r 
try ,.  and  others  fop  ihe  invalids;  three  theaiirea;  a  naumaehia;  a 
hippodrome;  temples.  o£  Apollot  and  ti»  Muses^  oC  Diaua^.  of 
Venus^  *  q£  Scrapis;  halls  and  habitations  fos  the  diffeoest 
sects,  of  phiiosopI)|Si9;  a  librairy;  a  Baexrile^  nsembling  that  9i 
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Athens ;  and  porticos  almost  without  number,  together  with  va- 
rious edi6ceSy  the  names  and  objects  of  which  are  now  undi^cover* 
able.  Statues,  columns,  and  marbles  of  the  rarest  kinds,  have 
been,  and  are  continually,  discovered  when  excavations  are  made 
amidst  the  ruins  of  these  amazing  fabrics;  while  briars  and 
brambles  fill  their  halls  and  stuccoed  apartments,  and  a  mixed 
confusion  of  orchards  and  gardens,  forest  and  fruit  trees,  vine- 
yards  and  com  waving  over  them,  present  a  strange  and  me- 
lancholy contrast. 

Returning  to  the  road,  we  began  and  continued  for  some  time 
to  ascend  the  high  hill  on  which  Tivoli  stands,  passing  through 
groves  of  olives  till  we  reached  the  summit,  when  after  having 
examined  the  noble  site  of  the  house  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  Villa 
de  Santa  Croce^  we  entered  Tivoli.  This  town,  the  Tibur  of  the 
ancients,  boasts  of  high  antiquity  and  what  is  much  better,  still 
possesses  a  considerable  population,  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  ten 
thousand  inhabitants.  The  town  itself  is  not  handsome,  though 
it  contains  some  very  fine  houses  and  stands  in  a  delightful  situa- 
tion, sheltered  on  one  side  by  Monte  CatiHj  and  a  semicircular 
range  of  Sabine  mountains,  and  commanding  on  the  other  an 
extensive  view  over  the  Campagna^  bounded  by  the  sea,  Rome, 
Mount  Soracte  and  the  pyramidal  hills  of  Monticelli,  and 
Monte  Rotonda  the  ancient  Eretum.  But  the  pride  and  orna- 
ment of  Tivoli  are  still  as  anciently  the  fall  and  meanderings  of 
the  Anio,  now  Teverone.  This  river,  having  meandered  from  its 
source  through  the  vales  of  Sabina,  glides  gently  through  Tivoli 
till  coming  to  the  brink  of  a  rock  it  precipitates  itself  in  one  mass 
down  the  steep,  and  then  boiling  for  an  instant  in  its  narrow 
channel  rushes  headlong  through  a  chasm  in  tl^  rock  into  the 
caverns  below. 

VOL.  I.  3  H 
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The  ^t»i  fall  may  be  seen  from  the  wipdowa  of  the  ism  Of 
from  the  temple ;  but  appears  to  the  greatest  advaotige  from 
the  bridge  thrown  over  the  nairow  cbaniiel  a  little  below  it 
From  this  bridge  also  you  may  look  down  into  the  shattered 
rock)  and  observe  far  beneath  the  writhings  and  agitation  of  the 
Itreaffly  struggling  through  its  rocky  prison*  To  view  the 
s^OQPd  f»ll  or  descent  into  the  cavern,  we  went  down  throuf^  a 
garden  by  a  winding  path  into  the  narrow  ddU  through  which 
the  river  flows  after  the  cascade,  and  placing  ourselves  iu  fi^mt 
of  the  cavern  beheld  the  Anio  in  two  immense  sheets  tumbling 
tltfoi^h  two  difib*ent  apertures,  shaking  the  mountain  in  its 
ffiMp  and  filling  all  the  cavitia  around  with  spray  and  uprpar» 
Tlio^g^  the  rock  rises  to  the  height  of  two  hundred  feet  in  a 
narrow  fiemicircular  formt  clothed  on  one  side  with  shrubs  and 
^)dg^9  yet  a  su^cient  light  breaks  upon  the  cavern  to  shew  its 
pendeoit  racks,  agitated  waters  and  craggy  borders.  Such  is  the 
residence  q£  i^e  Nai«d,  such  the  J>(mm  AUwiea  nfOH(mt»y  the 
p€9^4entm  pumice  tecta. 

About  vx  hundred  p«ioes  Irom  tlje  grotto,  »  natvnU  bridge* 
formed  by  th«  w»tf^  working  through  the  rock*  enables  th^ 
spectator  to  paaa  the  river,  and  take  another  view  of  the 
OMcade,  le>»  dtttinct  with  regard  to  the  cavern  b«t  more  en- 
larged, as  it  i»cludei  a  greater  portion  of  the  superincuoabent 
rock  in  ft«at,  with  the  shagged  banks  on  both  sides.  The  rock 
imoecliaU^y  above  and  on  the  left  is  perpendicular  and  crowned 
with  houses*  while  from  aa  aperture  in  its  side  at  a  considerablt 
iwight  guflhfs  a  rill,  too  small  to  add  either  by  its  cKHind  or 
si«»  to  the  magmficence  of  the  scenery. 

The  bank  on  the  opposite  side  is  steep  and  tbaggy,  bu^ 
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leftre^  room  for  Gittle  gktdeos  aod  vineyards  Oa  tto  snmniit 
^nds  the  celebrated  temple  cdromonly  called  of  the  Sjrbili 
thmigh  by  many  aati^oafies  supposed  to  bdong  to  Vedta*  Tha 
beautifb)  pile  is  so  well  kno^n  that  it  is  ahnost  umieGettary  to 
inform  the  reader  that  it  i9  circular  (as  aiH  the  temples  of  Vestal 
of  the  Corinthian  order,  built  in  the  r^gn  of  Augatua,  and  ad*' 
mired  not  for  its  size  but  its  proportions  and  situation.  It  stands 
m  the  back  court  of  the  iufv,  exposed  to  the  weather  without  any 
ioo(  oe  cavtrmig,  but  its  own  solidity  seeoifs  to  he  a  sufficiei^  pMt> 
teeticm.  Of  its  eighteen  p4)lars  ten  only  retiain  with  thar  enta- 
blature.  An  En^h  noblemaa,  well  known  in  Italy  hr  his  nuav 
berleds  purchases^  is  i«p€»'ted  te  have  o£fered  a  ccmsiderabl&sum* 
to  the  innkeeper  or  whose  property  ift  stainds,  fer  this  ruin,  wi^ 
an  i»tentio«i  of  transporting  it  to  Eog)aivd,  to  be  fe-ereeted  sw 
his^  park.  The  proposra),  it  kr  said>  was.  accepted^  b«rt  lbrt«^ 
nately,  befbue:  the  work  c^  devastation  was  begun,  a  pi^dlM^ 
bition  was  issued  by  government,  groimded  upon  a  declarap^ 
tion  that  ruins  are  public  property,  and  of  course  not  to  be 
defeced  or  removed  without  express^  permission,  which  a^ 
it  tended  to  scrip  the  ccnmtry  of  the  monuments  of  its  ancient 
gknry,  and  consequently  of  its  most  valuable  ornamentSy  ther 
governttient  could  mft  and  would  not  give.  This  attempt  t& 
transpktfit  the  temple  of  Testa  imm  Italy  to  England  may  per-* 
haps  do*  hoMOf  to  the  late  Lord  BristoFs  patriotism  or  to  hicp 
magnnficencev  but  k  cannot  be  considered  as  an  indicatiem'  of 
ehfaertasttt  or  judgment 

The  tesqile  ai  Ti^raH  derives,  it  is  true,  much  intrinsic  meiit 
ftom  itti'  mm  ^nd  prcqwrtioiiSy  but  it  is  not  architectura)  merit 
alone  winch  gtves  it  its  principal  interest.  Phteed  on^  the  verge 
nf  m  Eodby  bank,  itiy  suspended  over  i^praeefs  Anioi,  and  i^ 
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echoing  abode  of  the  Naiads,  it  has  beheld  Augustus  and  Mecenas, 
Virgil  and  Horace,  repose  under  its  columns,  has  survived  the 
empire  and  even  the  language  of  its  founders ;  and  after  eighteen 
hundred  years  of  storms,  tempests,  revolutions,  and  barbarism,  it 
still  exhibits  its  fair  proportioned  form  to  the  eye  of  the  travel- 
ler, and  claims  at  once  his  applause  and  his  veneration. 

Near  the  temple  of  Vesta  stand  the  remains  of  another  tem- 
ple, supposed  to  be  that  of  the  Sybi],  consisting  of  four  pillars, 
and  now  forming  a  part  of  the  wall  of  the  parish  church  of  St. 
George.  Besides  these  scarce  any  other  vestige  remains  of  an- 
cient Tibur,.  though  considering  its  antiquity,  its  population,  and 
its  salubrity,  it  must  have  possessed  a  considerable  share  of  mag- 
nificence. But  if  its  artificial  ornaments  have  perished,  and  if 
its  temples  and  its  villas  have  long  since  crumbled  into  dust,  the 
unalterable  graces  which  nature  has  conferred  upon  it  still  re- 
main, and  its  orchards,  its  gardens,  and  its  cool  recesses  bloom 
and  flourish  in  unfading  beauty.  If  Horace,  who  so  often  and 
so  fondly  celebrates  the  charms  of  Tibur,  were  to  revive,  he  would 
still  find  the  grove,  the  irriguous  gardeuj  the  ever-varying  rill, 
the  genial  soil,  in  short,  all  the  well  known  features  of  his  be- 
loved retreat.  To  enjoy  this  delicious  scenery  to  advantage,  the 
traveller  must  cross  the  bridge  and  follow  the  road  which  runs  at 
the  foot  of  the  classic  Monte  Catillo,  and  winds  along  the  banks 
of  the  Anio,  rolUng  after  its  fall  through  the  valley  in  a  deep  dell. 
As  he  advances,  he  will  have  on  his  left  the  steep  banks  covered 
with  trees,  shrubs,  and  gardens;  and  on  his  right,  the  bold  but 
varying  swells  of  the  hills,  shaded  with  groves  of  olives.  These 
sunny  declivities^  were  anciently  interspersed  with  splendid  villas, 
the  favorite  abodes  of  the  most  luxurious  and  most  refined  Ro- 
mans. They  are  now  replaced  by  two  solitary  convents^  lifting  each 
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its  white  tower  above  the  dark  green  mass  of  olives.  Their  site, 
often  conjectural  or  traditionary,  is  sometimes  marked  by  some 
scanty  vestiges  of  ruin,  and  now  and  then  by  the  more  probable 
resemblance  of  a  name.  Thus  several  subterraneous  apartments 
and  galleries  near  St.  Antonio  are  supposed  to  be  the  remains 
of  the  seat  of  Vopiscus,  celebrated  by  Statins.  That  of  Pro- 
pertius 

Candida  qua  geminas  ostendunt  culmiiia  turres 
£t  cadit  in  patulos  Ijmpha  Aniena  lacus 

is  supposed  to  have  stood  on  the  site  of  the  other  convent  St.  An^ 
gelo^  while  the  villa  of  Quintilius  Varus,  or  rather  its  founda- 
tions, still  retain  the  kindred  appellation  of  Quintiliolo.  But  the 
house  of  Vopiscus,  as  must  appear  evident  to  any  reader  who 
thinks  proper  to  consult  the  poet  alluded  to,  must  have  been  in 
the  dell,  and  have  actually  hung  over  the  river,  as  it  occupied 
both  the  banks  and  saw  its  surrounding  shades  reflected  from 
the  surface  of  the  water.* 

The  fond  attachment  of  Horace  to  Tibur,  united  to  the  testi* 
mony  of  Suetonius,  has  induced  many  antiquaries  to  imagine, 
that  at  some  period  or  other  of  his  life  he  possessed  a  little  villa 
in  its  neighbourhood,  and  tradition  accordingly  ennobles  a  few 


Nemora  alta  dtatis 


iBcaboere  vadis,  ftUax  rssponsat  imago 
Frondibii%  et  longas  eadem  fiigit  anda  per  umbras 

littiis  utnunqne  domi :  nee  te  mitiflsimus  amnis 

Dividit,  ahemas  servant  prsetoria  ripas, 

Non  externa  sibi^  flavivmve  obetare  qnemntnr; 
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scattered  fragments  of  walls  and  arches  with  the  interesting  ap« 
pellation  of  Horace's  villa.  The  site  is  indeed  worthy  the  poet, 
where,  defended  by  a  semicircular  range  of  wooded  mountaint 
from  eveiy  cold  blustering  wind,  he  might  look  down  on  the 
playful  windings  of  the  Anio  below,  discover  numerous  rillt 
gleaming  through  the  thickets  as  they  glided  down  the  opposite 
bank,  enjoy  a  full  view  of  the  splendid  mansion  of  his  friend 
Maecenas  rising  directly  before  him,  and  catch  a  distant  per- 
spective of  Aurea  Roma^  of  the  golden  towers  of  the  Capitol 
soaring  majestic  on  its  distant  mount.  But  whatever  the  poet's 
wishes  might  be,  it  is  hot  probable  that  his  moderate  income  would 
permit  him  to  enjoy  such  a  luxurious  residence  in  a  place  so 
much  frequented,  and  consequently  so  very  expensive ;  and 
indeed  the  very  manner  in  which  those  wishes  are  expressed 
seems  to  imply  but  slight  hopes  of  ever  being  able  to  realize  them. 
"Tifewr,  4^.  sit — utinam — Unde  si — Parcae  prohibent  iniqtur** 
If  Horace  actually  possessed  a  villa  there,  the  wish  was  unne- 
cessary, as  the  event  lay  in  his  own  power.  The  authority  of 
Suetonius  seems  indeed  positive,  but  it  is  possible  that  the  same 
place  may  be  alluded  to  tinder  the  double  appellation  of  his  Sa- 
bine or  Tiburtine  seat*.  Horace,  it  is  true,  often  represents  him- 
self as  meditating  his  compositions  while  he  wandered  afongthe 
plains  and  through  the  groves  of  Tibur ; 


«  Thrl  r"^^ '"  ^^^  ^^-^^^Mt^-^  — r^m  lirnlr  thiar  Miaui  fl  iim  tin  tmm^ 
and  sometimes  Am»  Ae  Itfriter^,.  nteinAmlftm  CbbdlnL 


»      »    * 


Nam  te  esse  Tiburtsm  antummit  ^yuibua  mm  mi 
Cord»  CnliilliMi  Uftd«a»;  at  ^^iih«g  eecdj.  est 
QntYia  Bahimiw  pignore  esse  contendont. 
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Circa  nemus,  uvidiqut 

Tiburis  ripas  operosa  parvus 

Carmina  lingo. 

But  as  he  was  probably  a  frequent  companion  of  Mdecenas  in  his 
excursions  to  his  villa  at  Tibur^  he  may  in  those  lines  allude  to 
his  soUtary  rambles  and  poetical  reveries.  Catullus,  a  Roman 
knight,  had  fortune  sufEci^it  to  indulge  himself  in  such  an  ex- 
peraive  residence,  and  accordingly  speaks  with  much  compla^ 
cency  of  his  Tiburtine  retreat,  which,  on  account  of  its  proximity 
to  the  town,  he  calls  stdmrbana.  Munatius  Flancus  also  pos^ 
sessed  a  villa  at  Tibur,  apparently  of  great  beauty.  To  this  the 
poet  alludes  in  that  ode^  where,  in  enlarging  on  the  charms  of 
the  place,  he  recommends  indirectly  and  with  much  delicacy  to 
his  friend,  who  in  a  moment  of  disgrace  and  despondency  was 
meditating  a  voluntary  exile,  his  ddightful  seat  at  Tibur,  as  a 
retirement  far  prefemble  to  Rhodes  and  Mitylene,  in  those  times 
much  frequented  by  disaffected  or  banished  Romans. 

But  to  abandon  these  aerial  charms,  spread  indeed  like  flitting 
shades  over  every  grove  and  every  meadow,  but  perceptible  only 
to  the  eye  of  classic  imagination,  let  us  turn  to  the  visible  beattf 
ties  that  line  our  walk  and  appear  in  new  forms  at  every  turning* 
As  the  traveller,  following  the  bend  of  the  hill,  comes  to  the 
side  of  the  road  opposite  to  the  town,  he  catches  first  a  side 
glimpse,  and  shortly  after  a  full  view  of  the  Cascatelli,  or  lesser 
cascades,  inferior  in  mass  and  grandeur,  but  equal  in  beauty  to 
the  great  Ml  in  the  town.  They  are  formed  by  a  branch  of  the 
Ani^^  turned  off  from  the  nmin  body  of  the  river,  before  it 
leaches  the  precipice,  for  the  uses  of  the  inhabitants,  and  after 


^m^-^-^m     ma    i  ^i^^i^— ■  ■  ■■  ■  k^w^-^^^^^^i^*!.  .  p     ■^»— ^^»*^i^^^iw.»^^^^p^pi 
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it  has  crossed  the  town  bursting  from  a  wood  on  the  summit  of 
the  hill,  and  then  tumbling  from  its  bi^w  in  one  great  and  seve« 
nd  lesser  streams,  first  down  one  and  then  another  declivity, 
through  thickets  and  brambles,  spangled  with  dew  drops  or 
lighted  up  with  a  rainbow.  The  elevation  and  mass  of  these 
cascades,  the  colors  and  broken  masses  of  the  rocks  down  which 
they  tumble,  the  shrubs,  plants  and  brambles  that  hang  over  the 
channel  and  sometimes  bathe  themselves  in  the  current,  the  river 
below  fretting  through  a  narrow  pass  under  a  natural  arch 
covered  at  the  top  with  olives,  the  vines  that  wave  around  it, 
the  bold  bendings  and  easy  sweeps  of  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains, and  the  towers  of  the  town  rising  on  the  top  of  the  hill 
beyond  the  cascade,  with  the  ruins  of  Maecenas's  villa  on  its 
shelving  side  a  little  farther  on,  form  one  of  the  most  delicious 
pictures  for  softness  and  beauty,  wildness  and  animation,  that 
can  be  imagined.  The  traveller  is  usually  conducted  by  his 
guide  to  a  sort  of  natural  stage,  formed  by  the  rock  projecting 
boldly  over  the  river,  just  opposite  the  cascade.  Here  he  may 
seat  himself  on  the  grass  under  the  shade  of  a  tufted  olive-tree, 
enjoy  at  leisure  the  delightful  sight,  nor  wonder  that  Horace, 
when  surrounded  by  such  scenery,  should  feel  the  full  influence 
of  inspiration. 


Quae  Tibur  aquae  fertile  pnefluimt 


Et  spissae  nemorum  comae 

Fingent  JSoIio  carmine  nobilem.  ly  Od.  3. 

However,  a  side  view  is  considered  as  the  best,  because  it  aug- 
ments the  apparent  mass  of  waters,  and  this  we  enjoyed  as  we 
continued  our  walk  along  the  road ;  while  before  us  the  opening 
valley  exhibited  a  distant  perspective  over  the  Campagna  to  the 
seven  hills  and  the  towers  of  Rome,  and  the  Mediterranean 
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dosing  or  fJtther  bordering  the  picture  with  a  gleam  of  purple. 
We  passed  QuhUiliolo^  and  the  pond  oncfe  probably  the  re« 
ceptacle  of  those  favorite  fish  which,  as  Cicero  sarcastically 
observes,  seem  to  have  occupied  so  much  of  the  time  and 
thoughts  of  their  indolent  prOprietcH^.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill 
in  a  meadow^  called  Campo  Limpidoy  near  the  road,  springs  a 
ibuntain  which  some  travellers  have  thought  propet  t6  dig4 
iiify  with  the  appellation  of  Bundusia ;  but  thdugh  its  source 
be  abundant,  its  waters  pure,  and  its  appearance  picturesque^ 
yet  it  is  far  remote  from  the  classical  fountain  of  that  denomina*' 
tion.  After  having  passed  the  bridge  and  ascended  part  of  the  de^ 
clivity  towards  the  town,  we  entered  a  field  in  order  to  visit  a  cir* 
cular  edifice  of  brick  with  a  vaulted  roof,  resembling,  though  of 
a  smaller  $i£e»  the  tanple  of  Minerva  Medica,  supposed  by 
some  to  be  the  Fanum  Tussis,  by  others  a  sepulchre ;  the  situa- 
tion seems  more  appropriate  to  the  latta*,  the  form  better  calcu^ 
4ated  for  the  former.  It  has  several  niches  for  statues,  is  of  ex- 
cdlent  proportions,  and  though  stripped  long  since  of  all  its  or- 
joamentA,  is  yet  in  gobd  preservation.* 

MecsBnas's  villa  stands  at  the  extremity  of  the  town  on  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  and  hangs  over  several  streamlets  which  fall 
^wn  the  steep.  It  commands  a  noble  view  of  the  Anio  and  its 
vale  beneath,  the  hills  of  Albano  and  Monticelli^  the  Campagnoy 
and  Rome  iisdf  rising  on  the  borders  of  the  horizon.  It  still 
pnes^its  several  traces  of  its  former  magnificence,  such  as  a 
triple  row  of  arches^  seventeen  below  and  fourteen  above,  form- 


*  Some antiqudrits  artt  of  c^inioii)  tliat  it  was  a  bath;  but  ita  skaartion  on  a 
declivity  and  at  a  distance  from  the  town  seems  uninrorable  ta  sudk  a 
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ing  a  suite  of  apartments  spacious  enough  for  all  the  purposes 
of  private  luxury.  The  active  Cardinal  RuflTo  during  the  reign  of 
the  late  pontiflF  turned  it  into  a  foundery,  after  having  stripped 
the  walls  and  roof  of  the  ivy,  and  effaced  the  venerable  marks  of 
ruin  which  the  hand  of  time  had  shed  over  them.  A  branch 
of  the  river  pours  through  the  arched  gallery  and  vaulted  cellars, 
and  shaking  the  edifice  as  it  passes  along  rushes  in  several  sheets 
down  the  declivity.  The  ancient  magnificence  of  this  villa  is 
probably  equalled  by  that  of  the  modern  Villa  Estense,  erected 
by  a  Cardinal  of  that  name  in  the  sixteenth  century,  in  a  lofty 
situation,  surrounded  with  terraces,  water-falls,  groves  of  cedars, 
cypresses,  and  orange  trees,  and  adorned  with  statues,  vases 
and  marbles.  The  gardens  are  laid  out  in  the  old  style,  and 
not  conformable  to  our  ideas  of  rural  beauty,  and  the  whole  is 
in  a  most  lamentable  state  of  decay.  Very  different  was  its 
condition  when  described  by  Strada,  who  lays  the  scene  of  two 
of  hb  Prolusions  in  its  gardens.  There  are  in  the  town  or  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  Tivoli,  other  villas  of  great  extent  and 
some  magnificence,  enjoying  in  proportion  similar  advantages  of 
situation  and  prospect,  and  [>erhaps  no  spot  in  the  universe 
affords  more  of  either;  but  unfortunately  the  modem  Romans, 
like  the  Italians  and  the  continental  nations  in  general,  are  not 
partial  to  country  residence.  They  may  enjoy  the  description, 
or  commend  the  representation  of  rural  scenes  and  occupations 
in  books  and  pictures,  but  they  feel  not  the  beauties  of  nature, 
and  cannot  relish  the  calm,  the  solitary  charms  of  a  country 
life.  Hence  the  delicious  retreats  of  Tibur,  and  the  rival  beau- 
ties of  the  Alban  Mount,  scenes  that  delighted  the  philosopher 
and  enchanted  the  poet  in  ancient  day^,  are  now  beheld,  with 
indifference,  and  perhaps  honored  once  a  year,  during  thQ.  Villeg^ 
giatura^  with  a  short,  and  impatient  visit.  / 
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Englishmen  who  are  generally  educated  in  the  country,  and 
are  attached  by  all  the  ties  of  custom  and  inclination  to  rural 
scenery,  may  appreciate  the  beauties  of  Tibur,  and  do  justice 
to  the  description  of  the  poet.  While  they  behold  the  hills,  the 
woods,  the  streams, 

Et  praeceps  Anio,  et  Tiburni  lucus^  et  uda 
Mobilibus  pomaria  rivis.  1  Od.  6. 

which  so  often  inspired  the  Roman  Lyrist;  they  may  conceive 
his  enthusiasm,  and  did  not  a  better  sentiment  suppress  the  wish, 
might  like  him  exclaim, 

Tibur  Ai^eo  positum  colono, 
Sit  meae  sedes  utinam  senectas 
Sit  modus  lasso  maris  et  viarum 
Militiaeque. 

May  15th.  We  lose  about  three  in  the  morning,  and  although 
the  weather  appeared  rather  lowering,  mounted  at  four,  and 
forming  a  party  of  nine  proceeded  on  our  road  towards  the  Sa- 
bine mountains,  to  visit  Horace's  villa. 

The  Via  Valeria  is,  without  doubt,  the  shortest  road  to  Vico 
Varoi  but  we  took  one  which,  though  very  bad  and  somewhat 
longer,  gave  us  an  opportunity  of  seeing  more  of  the  country. 
Winding  along  the  hills  we  saw  the  river  meandering  beneath 
us  through  a  beautiful  dell,  and  forming  a  variety  of  pleasing 
scenes,  especially  near  a  spot  where  the  ruins  of  two  aque- 
ducts throw  their  arches  over  the  road,  and  form  a  sort  of  frame 
for  the  towers  of  Tivoli,  and  its  neighbouring  mountains,  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  distant.     An  artist  who  was  in  company  with 
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OS  took  a  sketch  on  the  spot,  and  has  since  made  a!  very  fine 
drawing  of  it.  The  aqueducts  frequently  re-^appeared  during  the 
course  of  the  dax»  sometimes  rising  like  masses  of  browa  rack 
on  the  hiUs,  and  sometimes  sweeping  in  a  successton  of  k>fly 
arches  over  the  plains.  The  face  of  the  coimtry,  here  wooded 
and  there  naked,  but  always  bold  and  in  general  very  fertile,  was 
pleasing.  Its  most  striking  features  were  a  ruined  castle  on  the 
bank  of  the  river,  distant  towns  lodged  in  the  high  recesses  of 
the  mountains,  particularly  St.  Polo  &r  on  the  left^  and  Castel 
Madama  just  opposite.  The  latter  is  said  to  be  extremely 
healthy  on  account  of  its  airy  situation;  it  affoixis  a  fine  view 
of  the  valley,  the  river,  and  the  mountains,  with  their  various 
hamlets.      From  the    side  of  the  hill  we  looked  down  upon 

> 

Vico  Varo,  whose  churches  and  walls  of  white  stone  appeared 
to  much  advantage.  This  tpwn  nearly  retains  its  ancient  name, 
and  is  the  Varise  mentioned  by  Horace,  and  the  principal  muni- 
oipality,  where,  it  se^ns,  representatives  from  the-  cir^uin^ent 
villager  used  to  meet. 

Quinque  bonos  solituiD  Yariam  demittere  patres. 

Lib.  I.  Epist.  14. 

It  stands  on  a  hill  close  to  the  Anio,  has  considerable  remains 
of  its  wall,  composed  of  vast  stones,  like  those  employed  in  the 
Coliseum,  and*  though  not  large  must  have  been  opulent,  if  we 
may  judge  from  such  a  magnificent  rampart. 

From  Vioo  Varo  we  proceeded  along  the  river  side  about  two 
miles,  to  a  bridge  remarkable  for  the  remains  of  a^lofty  arch  form- 
ed to  conduct  the  Claudian  aqueduct  over  the  Anio^  Only  a 
mall. part  of  the  arck  is  standing,  whil6  the*  channd  op^ied 
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thrDdgb  ihe  rock  on  the  opposite  side  near  a  mill^  is  still  perfect.. 
The  banks  here  are  extremely  bold,  particularly  on  tbe  noTtberi» 
^ide  of  the  river,  where  they  rise  to  a  great  elevation,  acul  seem  tt>> 
hang  over  tfaei  mill  and  stream  befefiv.  The  rock  is  hollowed  out  by 
nsbttttt  into  m  irariety  of  grottos,  said  to  have  been  for  some  time 
^&  retFcat  of  St.  Benedict,  the  patriarch  of  the  western  monksv 
On  the  top  of  the  vock  stands  tbe  Franciscan  content  of  St  Coh 
sinato^  a  iKst  and  ooiivenient  kmilding  with  a^^ery  clean  cbuixb.^ 
Hither  we  Impaired,'  in  order  to  take  shelter  from  a  very  he&i^ 
shower,  and  wett  received  by  the  good  fathers  with  cor^ 
diality,  md  treated  hi  a.  very  hospitable^  and.  pohte  manner^ 
About  on^  o^clodc  we  rallied  forth^  apsd  returning  back  sonid 
hU\&  way,  took  a  patb  leading  directly  northward*.  I*  wv^  ob^ 
serve,  that  froin  llie  convent^  and  indeed  some  li^te  time^  before 
yoo  reach  iO,  you  discover  towards  the  north  twp'  riUageff  beau-^ 
tifUly  situated  on  the  suimnitof  w  woody  and  weM-cultivated  hiU^ 
supported  by  »  nmgt  of  mountsdns  behind ;  one  of  these  villager 
iff  called  Canta  Lapa^  tbe  other  Bardela.  The  latter  is  Mandela^ 
which  on  account  of  its  high  situation  Horace  represents:  as 
suffering'  much  horn.  tl»  efiects  of.  the  cold. 

Rugosus  frigore  pagus. 

As  we  advanced  we  found  ourselves  in  a  fine  yaUey5  witii 
beautiful  hills  rising  close  on  our  left,  while  on  our  right  in  the 
midst  of  fertile  meadows,  bounded  on  the  opposite  side  by  the 
hill  of  Mandela,  and  a  ridge  of  successive  mountains  glided  the 
Licenza,  anciently  the  Bigentia,  the  favorite  stream  of  Horace. 

Me  qaoties  reficH  gelidiis'Digientift  rimsi 

Its  bed  is  wide,  stony,  and  shallow  in  summen.    We  hftd  tfci4 
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proceeded  far  when  to  the  left,  on  the  brow  of  a  craggy  steept 
we  perceived  the  Fanum  Vacunae*,  whence  the  poet  dated  one 
of  his  philosophic  epistles;  it  was  almost  in  ruins  in  iiis  time^ 
and  probably  sunk  under  the  pressure  of  age  not  long  after;  a 
village  has  risen  upon  its  site,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Rocca 
Gibvane.  Near  the  path  which  leads  up  to  this  village  issues  a 
spring,  called  by  some  writers,  the  fountain  of  Bandusia.  The 
road  then  ran  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Lucretilis,  and  a  more  beao- 
tiful  mountain  has  rarely  been  discovered  by  a  traveller  or 
celebrated  by  a  poet  It  rises  in  a  gentle  but  irr^ular  swell, 
forming  several  hills  of  different  shapes  as  it  ascends,  and  lead** 
ing  the  eye  through  various  easy  gradations  to  its .  summit. 
Rocks  and  precipices  ftequently  break  its  lines,  and  open 
various  caverns  and  grottos  in  its  sides,  and  on  its  declivities. 
lU  lower  regions  are  divided  into  com  fields  and  vineyards, 
groves  of  olives  and  of  chestnuts  interspersed  with  forest ,  trees 
thrown  negligently  about,  sometimes  single,  sometimes  in  clumps^ 
and  now  and  then  in  woods ;  its  upper  parts  are  heathy  pasture, 
and  in  many  places  covered  with  brambles,  shrubs  and  forests^ 
Herds  may  be  seen  ranging  liirough  the  meadows,  and  flocks 
of  goats  spread  over  the  wilds  and  browsing  on  the  precipices. 
Arcadia  itself  could  scarcely  have  exhibited  more  beautiful 
scenes,  or  opened  more  delightful  recesses ;  so  that  Lucretilis, 


*    Hoc  tibi  dictabam  post  templum  putre  Yacuna. 

Vacuna  was  the  Minerva  or  perhaps  the  Victory  of  the  Sabines.  The  temple 
here  alluded  to,  or  one  to  Victory  on  the  same  site  was  repaired  by  Vespasian. 
This  goddess  had  another  temple  or  at  least  a  grove  near  Reate  and  the  Velinus* 
JPIm.'libJiu.cap.lS. 
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without  being  indebted  to  poetical  exaggeration  for  the  com-^ 
pliment,  might  easily  be  supposed  to  have  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  rural  divinities,  and  allured  them  to  its  delicious 
wildernesses.* 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  beyond  the  road  which  leads  to  Rocca 
Giovane^  we  turned  up  a  pathway,  and  crossing  a  vineyard 
found  ourselves  on  the  spot  where  Horace's  villa  is  supposed  to 
have  stood.  A  part  of  a  wall  rising  in  the  middle  of  bram;- 
bles,  and  some  mosaic  pavements,  are  the  only  traces  that  now 
remain  of  the  poet's  mansion.  It  was  probably  remarkable 
neither  for  i1»  size  nor  its  decorations  •!•;  neatness  and  convenience 
it  must  have  possessed.  Mundceque  parvo  sub  tare  Coeiue.  Its 
situation  is  certjunly  extremely  beautiful.  Placed  in  a  little  plain 
or  valley  in  the  windings  of  Mount  Lucretilis  it  is  sheltered  on 
the  north  side  by  hills  rising  gradually  but  very  boldly;  while 
towards  the  south  a  long  hillock,  covered  with  a  grove,  protects 
it  from  the  scorching  blasts  of  that  quarter.  Being  open  to  the 
east  and  west  it  gives  a  full  view  of  Rocca  Giovarte^  formerly 
Fanum  Vacunae  on  one  side;  on  the  other,  two  towns,'  the 
nearest  of  which  is  Digentia,  the  farthest  Civitella,  perched  each 
on  the  pointed  summit  of  a  hill  present  themselves  to  view; 
below  and  forming  a  sort  of  basis  to  these  eminences,  Ustica 


*  Yelox  amaenum  saepe  Lucretilem 
Mutat  Ljceo  Failnus,  ^t  igneam  ' 
Defendit  sstatem  capellis 

UsqUe  tneh  pluriosque  ventos. 

•     •     •     • 

f  Non  ebur,  neque  aureum    . 
Mea  reoidet  in  domo  lacunar. 
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speckled  with  olires,   and  spanned  with  litUe  shiaing  rdcks 
stretches  its  recumbent  form*. 

« 

Behind  the  house  a  path,  leading  through  a  grove  of  olives  and 
rows  of  vines,  conducts  to  an  abundant  rill  descending  from 
Fonte  bello  (periiaps  anciently  the  Banduiia)  a  fountain  in  the 
higher  regions  of  the  mountain.  It  is  collected  in  its  iall  fron 
an  artificial  cascade  into  a  sort  of  bason,  whence  it  escapes^ 
pours  down  the  hill  and  glides  through  the  valley,  under  the 
name  of  Digentia,  now  Licenza.  This  rill,  if  I  may  judge  by  its 
fredmess,  still  possesses  the  good  quaUties  Horace  ascribed  to  it 
some  centuries  ago,  and  still  seems  to  flow  so  cool  and  so  clear. 


Ut  nee 


Frigidior  Thracam  sec  pmior  ambrat  Hebnu. 

I  must  indeed  here  observe,  that  the  whole  tract  of  country 
which  we  have  just  traversed  corresponds  in  every  particular 
with  the  description  which  Horace  gave  of  it  two  thousand 
years  ago:  Not  only  the  grand  and  characteristic  features  -f- — 
the  continued  chain  of  mountains — the  shady  valley — the  zmnding 
<^e//-^the  abundant  fountain — the  savage  rocks — ^features  which  a 


*  Utcunque  dulci,  Tjndari,  fistuU 
Valles  et  UsticcB  cubantis 
JLctvia  personuere  saxa.  ZAb.  t.  Od.  17. 

t  Continui  montes  nisi  dissocientur  opaca 

VaUe 

Hie  in  reducta  valle  (»iuculas 
Yitahia  aestus    •    •    •    • 
Fons  etiam  rivo  dare  nomen  idoneus    •    •    •    • 

mhoqpila  teaiiuft    • 

Burisameni 
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gcaoieral  convulsioa  of  nature  only  can  totally  efiieice^  not  those 
alone  remain,  but  the  less  and  more  perishable  beauties^ — ^tbd 
Utile  rilh — the  moss^ined  stones — ^Ihe  frequent  gro«»---tiie  arbutui 
half^oncealed  in  the  thickets — the  occi^ional  juiw— the  oak  and 
the  iter  suspended  over  the  grotto — these  meet  the  traveller  at 
every  turn,  and  rise  around  him  as  so  many  moanment»  of  tba 
judgment  and  the  accuracy  of  the  poet*. 


^  Rivos  et  imisco  circumlita  saxa,  nemusque 

Impniia  tutttin  per  aenua  aitalot 

Quaeranl  liiteiit09*- 

Quid  si  rubiounda  benigne 

Coma  vepres  et  pruna  ferunt,  si  quercus  et  ilex 
Muha  fhige  pecus,  mult&  dominum  juvat  umbri— 

Immiiieiis  ville  pinue    •    .    • 

Cavis  impositum  ilicem 

Saxis    •    •    ,    • 

Cluverius  concludes   that  Horace  had  a  view  of  Mount  Soracte  from  hia 
Sabine  villa,  because  he  commences  an  ode  with  the  words, 

Yides  ut  aM  stet  nive  candidum 
Soracte* 

But  this  is  not  the  case,  as  Mount  Lucretilis  interposes  in  that  direction  and  ob- 
structs all  view,  excepting  that  of  its  own  varied  ridge.  The  ode  alluded  to  was 
probably  composed  at  Rome,  as  the  amusements  which  Horace  recommends  in  the 
last  stanza  but  one,  were  peculiar  to  the  city,  nunc  et  campus  et  arcew,  &c.  The 
leflrned  geographer  also  insists  upon  Ustica's  being  a  valley,  on  account  of  the 
epithet  cubantis^  which  he  maintains  could  not  be  ascribed  to  a  hill.  Most  of 
my  readers  will  probably  think  otherwise,  and  conceive  that  such  an  epithet  is 
applicable  to  hills  only,  and  this  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  name  which  a  hill  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Lucretilis  still  bears.  Its  form  is  long  and  rises 
gradually,  as  that  of  a  person  leaning  on  his  elbow :  its  snr&ce  is  marked  by  a 
number  of  white  smooth  stones;  and  it  is  always  pointed  out  as  the  Ustica 
alluded  to  by  Horace. 
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'  We  were  less  fortunate  in  this  our  poetical  pilgrimage  than 
usual,  as  a  heavy  rain  began  about  twelve  o'clock  in  the 
day,  and  accompanied  by  strong  gusts  of  wind  continued  pour- 
ing in  an  incessant  torrent  till  twelve  at  night.  It  soon  pene- 
trated our  clothes ;  the  slowness  of  our  mules  gave  it  full  time  to 
operate,  so  that  notwithstanding  our  classical  enthusiasm  and  a 
few  occasional  bursts  of'  merriment  we  trudged  along  the  Via 
Valeria,  wet  and  benighted,  till  we  reached  Tivoli  about  ten 
o'clock.  Thiis  we  learned  by  experience,  that  Horace  had 
some  reason  to  thank  the  rural  divinities  for  protecting  his  flocks 
from  the  inclemencies  of  the  mountains,  and  the  rainy  winds^ 
whose  effects  he  seems  to  have  felt  and  dreaded.  The  wind  con- 
tinued higli  and  chill  during  the  whole  of  the  following  day 
(Sunday).  On  Monday  the  weather  resumed  its  usual  sere- 
nity, and  we  returned  to  Rome. 


M ' 


\' 


J 
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CHAP.  XIX. 


THE  AUiAN  MOUNT  AND  IiAKE — ^TUSCUI.UM  AND  OXCK&O'S  VIU.A 
— ^ARICIA,  AND  THJB  GROVE  AND  TEMPLE  OF  DIANA — THE  LAKE 
OF    NEMI,    AND    PALACE    Ot*    TRAJAN — ^ANTIUM — FORESTS    AND 

^     PLAINS   OF  LAURENTUM— OSTIA — ^MOUTH  OF  THE  TIBER. 

JlHE  Alban  Mount,  which  forms  such  a  conspicuous  and  ma- 
jestic feature  of  Roman  landscape,  and  presents  itself  so  often 
to  the  reader's  notice  in  Roman  history  and  literature  next  at- 
tracted our  attention  and  furnished  an  object  for  a  second  excur- 
sion. The  road  to  it  is  the  Via  Appia,  which  begins  at  the  Porta 
Capena,  crosses  the  Almone  (lubricus  Almo)  flowing  near  the 
walls,  and  as  it  traverses  the  Campagna  presents  aqueducts  and 
sepulchres  that  border  its  sides  with  ruins. 

Quandoquideni  data  sunt  ipsis  quoque  fiita  sepulcbris. 

The  Fossa  Cluillia, 

Horatiorum  qua  viret  sdcer  campus. 

The  theatre  of  the  combat  between  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii, 
lies  between  five  and  six  miles  from  the  gate  Jon  the  right 
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Several  tombs  stand  on  the  side  of  the  hillock  that  borders 
these  fields,  but  no  one  in  particular  is  pointed  out  as  be- 
longing to  the  unhappy  champions.  Their  monuments  however 
existed  in  Livy's  time  *,  and  as  their  forms  and  materials  were 
probably  very  plain  and  very  solid,  they  must  have  remained 
for  many  ages  after,  and  may  be  some  of  the  many  mounds 
that  still  stand  in  clusters  about  the  very  place  where  they  fell. 
The  multiplicity  of  the  tombs  that  line  the  road  is  so  great,  that 
when  entire,  and  surrounded  as  several  undoubtedly  anciently 
were  with  cypresses  and  ornamental  enclosures,  they  must 
almost  have  touched  each  other,  and  formed  a  funereal  street. 
This  circumstance  aflfords  a  strong  argument,  that  the  environs 
of  the  city,  at  least  on  this  side,  could  not  have  been  so  thickly 
inhabited  as  is  usually  imagined.  Besides  Cicero,  in  one  of  his 
Epistles,  alludes  to  the  danger  of  being  robbed  in  broad  day  on 
the  road  to  Albano'f,  a  circumstance  which  implies  solitude, 
and  gives  the  plain  extending  at  the  foot  of  the  Alban  Mount, 
a  reputation  similar  to  that  attached  not  long  ago  to  the  preda- 
tory districts  of  Blackheatb  or  Hounslow. 

On  the  side  of  the  hill,  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Bo- 
villae,  stands  a  tavern,  the  very  same  if  we  may  credit  tradition 
into  which  Clodius  retired  when  wounded,  and  from  which  he 
was  afterwards  dragged  by  Milo's  attendants.  Near  the  gate  <rf 
Albano  on  the  side  of  the  road  rises  an  ancient  tomb,  the  se- 
pulchre (as  it  is  tilled  by  the  people)  of  Ascanius;  but  in  the 
opinion  of  antiquaries  that  of  Clodius  himself.  It  is  entirely 
stripped  of  its  ornaments  and  external  coating,  and  has  no 
other  claim  to  the  traveller's  attention  than  its  antiquity. 


i^tai 


^  Lib.  &.  25.  f  Ad.  Att  tii.  9. 
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The  town  of  Albano  consists  almost  totally  of  one  long  street,  in 
general  well  built  and  airy ;  but  its  chief  ad  vantage  is  its  lofty  situa^ 
tion,  and  its  principal  ornament  the  beautiful  country  houses  and 
walks  that  surround  it  on  all  sides.  The  principal  villa  belongs  to 
a  Roman  Duke,  and  occupies  part  of  the  site  of  Poropey's  Alba« 
num,  and  its  gardens  laid  out  in  the  best  modem  style  wind  de- 
lightfully amidst  the  ruins.  Its  views  open  on  the  sea  coast,  and 
command  the  whole  of  that  classic  ground  which  Virgil  has 
made  the  scene  of  the  last  six  books  of  the  Eneid ;  the  seven 
hills  and  the  humble  capital  of  Evander,  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber 
where  Eneas  landed,  Laurentum  with  its  surrounding  forests,  the 
lake  of  Tumus,  the  Vada  Sacra  Numici^  and  all  the  Rutilian  terri* 
tory.  A  fine  road  shaded  with  double  rows  of  ilex  leads  from  AU 
bano  to  Castel  Gandolfo  and  the  Alban  Lake.  This  well-known 
lake  is  seven  miles  in  circumference,  and  surroimded  with  a  high 
shelving  shore,  which  is  covered  with  gardens  and  orchards.  The 
immediate  borders  of  the  lake  are  lined  with  trees  that  bathe  their 
branches  in  its  waters.  It  is  clear  as  crystal,  in  some  places  said 
to  be  almost  unfathomable,  and  supposed  to  be  contained  in  the 
crater  of  an  extinguished  vcdcano.  An  emissarius  or  outlet  was 
formed  at  so  early  a  period  as  the  year  of  Rome  358,  to  prevent 
the  sudden  and  mischievous  swells  of  the  lake  which  had  then 
recently  occasioned  considerable  alarm.  The  immediate  occa- 
sion of  this  undertaking  was  a  command  of  the  Delphic  oracle. 
The  work  still  remains  a  singular  instance  of  the  industry  and 
superstition  of  the  Romans.  It  is  bored  through  the  body  of 
the  mountain  or  rather  through  the  solid  rock,  and  runs  some* 
what  more  than  a  mile  under-ground :  going  out  of  the  lake  it 
first  passes  through  a  court  or  apartment  formed  of  huge  masses 
of  Tiburtine  stone,  shaded  above  by  a  large  and  spreading  ilex. 
It  then  enters  the  narrow  channel  whidi  diminishes  in  height  as 

5 
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it  ad vatices,  but  in  all  places  leaves  room  for  the  purposes  of 
repairing  and  cleansing*. 

On  the  highest,  that  is,  the  southern  b^ink  of  the  lake,  stood 
Alba  Longa,  a  city  known  only  in  Roman  story,  for  not  a 
vestige  of  it  remains,  dignified  while  it  stood  by  its  contest  with 
;nfant  Rome,  and  when  it  fell,  by  the  short  but  eloquent  de-^ 
scription  which  Livy  gives  of  its  destruction  -f  •  Nothing  can  be 
more  delightful  than  the  walks  around  the  lake,  sometimes  ap- 
proaching the  edge  of  the  steep  banks  and  looking  down  upon  the 
glassy  surface  extended  below,  and  at  other  times  traversing  the 
thickets  and  woods  that  rise  all  around,  and  refresh  the  traveller 
as  he  passes  under  their  vast  contiguity  of  shade.  Another  finely 
shaded  alley,  partly  through  woods,  leads  to  Marino,  a  very 
pretty  town :  the  approach  to  it  with  the  rocky  dell,  the  foun** 
tain  in  the  midst,  the  town  on  the  eminence  above,  the  woods 
below,  and  on  the  side  of  the  road,  might  furnish  an  excellent 
Subject  for  a  landscape:}:. 

^  /  /  "*  The  same  alley  continues  to  Grotta  Ferrata,  once  the    fa- 

vorite villa  of  Cicero,  and  now  an  abbey  of  Greek  monks. 
It  stands  on  one^f  the  Tumuli  or  beautiful  hills  grouped 
together  in  the  Alban  Mount.      It  is  bounded  on  the  south 


*  Vide  Liv.  L.  v.  c.  16.  Cic.  De  Div.  lib.  i.  44.  YaL  Max.  cap.  ti.  This  wori& 
was  finished  in  less  than  a  year.  The  Emperor  Claudius  began  a  similar  emissa- 
tins  to  let  out  the  waters  of  the  Lacus  Fudnus,  and  employed  in  it  thirty  thousand 
inen  for  eleven  years. 

t  Lib.  1. 29. 

i  The  fountain  is  supposed  to  be  the  source  of  the  Aqua  Ferentina,  and  Marino 
the  Caput  Aquae  Ferehtins^  so  often  mentioned  in  RomanJiiatory. 
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by  a  deep  dell,  with  a  streaiolet  that  falls  from  the  rock, 
and  turning  a  mill  meanders  tlirough  the  recess  ^  and  dis- 
appears in  its  windings:  this  stream,  now  the  Maranay  was  an^ 
ciently  called  Aqua  Crabray  and  is  alluded  to  by  Cicero.  East- 
ward rises  a  lofty  eminence  once  crowned  with  Tusculum;  west- 
ward the  view  descends,  and  passing  over  the  Campagna  fixes 
on  Rome  and  the  distant  mountains  beyond  it:  on  the  south,  a 
gentle  swell  presents  a  succession  of  vineyards  and  orchards, 
and  behind  it,  towers  the  summit  of  the  Alban  Mount,  once 
crowned  with  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Latiaris.  Thus  Cicero  from 
.his  portico  enjoyed  the  noblest  and  most  interesting  view  that 
.could  be  imagined,  to  a  Roman  and  a  Consul. 

V  The  temple  of  the  tutelary  divinity  of  the  empire,  the  seat  of 
.victory  and  of  triumph,  and  the  theatre  of  his  glorious  labors, 
the  capital  of  the  world. 

Remm  pulcherrima  Roma ! 

That  Cicero^s  Tusculum  was  extensive,  highly  finished,  and 
:richly  adorned  with  columns,  marbles,  and  statues,  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  as  he  had  both  the  desire  and  the  means  of  fitting 
it  up  according  to'  his  own  taste  and  the  luxury  of  the  times. 
That  all  his  villas  were  remarkable  for  their  beauty  we  may  learn 
from  one  of  his  epbtles,  wher»  he  calls  them  the  brightest  orna- 
ments or  rather  the  very  eyes  of  Italy,  and  it  is  highly  probable 
that  Tusculum  surpassed  them  all  in  magnificence,  as  it  was  his 
favorite  retreat,  owing  to  its  proximity  to  Rome,  which  enabled 
him  to  enjoy  the  leisure  and  liberty  of  soUtude  without  removing 
to  too  great  a  distance  from  the  business  and  engagements  of  the 
city.  Moreover,  this  villa  had  belonged  to  Sylla  the  Dictator, 
who  was  not  inclined  to  spare  any  expense  in  its  embellishments. 
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and  it  had  been  purchased  by  Cicero  at  an  enormous  price,  and  by 
him  enlarged  and  furnished  with  additional  ornaments.  Among 
the  statues  we  find,  that  his  library  was  adorned  with  those  of 
the  muses,  and  his  academy  with  an  hermathena;  as  he  expresses 
a  particular  partiality  for  pictures  we  may  conclude  that  such 
decorations  were  not  wanting.  Annexed  to  it  were  a  lyceum,  a 
portico,  a  gymnasium,  a  palaestra,  a  library,  and  an  academy 
for  literary  discourses  and  philosophical  declamations;  thick 
groves  surrounded  it,  and  afforded  the  orator  and  his  learned 
friends  a  cooler  and  more  rural  retreat  during  the  heats  of  sum- 
mer. The  scenes  of  several  of  his  philosophical  dialogues,  as 
for  instance,  of  that  De  Divinatione,  and  of  his  Tusculan 
Questions,  are  laid,  as  every  reader  knows,  on  this  classic  spot, 
and  their  recollection  connected  with  the  memory  of  our  early 
years  naturally  increases  the  interest  and  reverence  with  which 
we  tread  this  sacred  ground*. 

Rura  nemusque  sacrum  dilectaque  jugera  musis. 

*  I  am  well  aware  that  some  antiquaries  of  reputation  maintain  that  Cicero's 

\V<  1^1  y^  *  ^         villa  was  seated  on  the  verjr  ridge  of  the  mountain,  and  ground  their  opinion  not 

onlj  on  some  Romian  bricks  inscribed  with  his  name,  Ibund  in  that  site,  but  on 
the  positive  statement  of  an  old  commentator  on  Horace.  But  in  the  first  place, 
in  the  plunder  of  Cicero's  villa,  which  took  place  in  consequence  of  his  exile,  the 
bricks  and  materials  might  have  been  carried  off  as  well  as  the  trees  and  plants 
themselves ;  and  in  the  second  place  the  name  and  age  of  the  commentator,  as 
weU  as  the  sources  of  his  information  are  all  unknown,  and  cootequeatly  his 
authority  cannot  be  very  great.  The  statues  which  I  have  mentioned  above  of 
the  muses  and  the  hermathena,  were  found  at  Grotta  Ferrata,  though  the  dis- 
covery of  those  statues,  or  of  any  others  can  afford  but  little  strength  to  an 
opinion,  as  such  articles  seldom  remain  very  long  in  the  same  place,  and  are  so 
easily  transferaUe.  The  principal  alignment  in  &vor  of  the  common  opinion 
is  the  constant  tradition  of  the  country  down  to  the  b^inniog  oif  the  eleventh 
century,  when  as  it  is  related  by  contemporary  writers  St.  Nilus  erected  his  mo- 
nastery on  the  ruins  of  Cicero*t  Tusctihutum. 


1  )C^  r 
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The  reader  will  probably  expect  a  description  of  the  ruins  of 
this  villa,  which  Dr.  Middleton  and  Mr.  Melmoth  represent  as 
still  existing ;  but  in  opposition  to  such  respectable  authorities, 
I  am  sorry  to  observe,  that  not  even  a  trace  of  such  ruins  is  now 
discoverable.  The  principal,  perhaps  the  whole  of  the  build- 
ings, still  stood  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  when  St.  Nilus 
a  Greek  monk  from  Calabria  fixed  himself  on  the  spot,  and 
after  having  demolished  what  remained  of  the  villa  erected  on 
its  site,  and  probably  with  its  materials,  his  monastery,  which 
in  process  of  time  became  a  rich  abbey,  and  as  it  was  first 
founded,  so  it  is  still  inhabited  by  Greek  monks  of  the  order  of 
St.  Basil.  At  each  end  of  the  portico  is  fixed  in  the  wall  a  frag- 
ment of  basso  relievo ;  one  represents  a  philosopher  sitting  with 
a  scroll  in  his  hand,  in  a  thinking  posture;  in  the  other,  are  four 
figures  supporting  the  feet  of  a  fifth  of  a  colossal  size,  supposed 
to  represent  Ajax.  These,  with  the  beautiful  pillars  that  support 
the  church,  are  the  only  remnants  of  the  decorations  and  furni- 
ture of  the  ancient  villa.  Conjicianty  says  an  inscription,  qua  et 
quanta  fuerint  *.  ,  '^ 

The  plane  tree,  which  Cicero  in  the  person  of  Scaevola  notices 
with  so  much  complacency  in  the  introduction  to  the  first  book 
De  Oratore,  still  seems  to  love  the  soil,  and  biooms  and  flourishes 
in  peculiar  perfection  all  around  "f.     One  in  particular,  bending 

*  The  church  contains  little  remarkable  excepting  the  chapel  of  St.  Nilus, 
painted  by  Domini^hino  in  a  masterly  style.  The  wall  is  separated  into  compart- 
ments, and  in  each  compartment  is  represented  one  of  the  principal  actions  of  the 
patron  saint.  The  Demoniac  boy  near  the  altar,  and  St  Nilus  praying  near  the 
end  of  the  chapel,  are  supposed  to  be  the  two  best.  ' 

f  Me  haec  tua  platanus  admonuit,  que  non  minus  ad  opacandum  hunc  locum 
patulis  est  diffusa  ramis,  quam  ilia  cujus  umbram  secutus  est  Socrates,  quas  mibi 
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over  an  abundant  fountain,  spreads  such  a  luxuriancy  of  foliage^ 
and  forms  a  shade  so  thick  and  impenetrable  as  would  have  jus^ 
tified  Plato's  partiality  and  Scaevola's  encomiums. 

From  Grotta  Ferrata  we  proceeded  to  the  hills  that  hang 
over  Frescati,  the  summit  of  which  was  once  crowned  with 
Tusculum,  whose  elevation  and  edifices  of  white  stone  made 
it  a  beautiful  and  striking  object  in  Roman  landscape*,  and 
communicated  its  name  to  all  the  rural  retreats,  and  there  were 
many,  in  its  neighbourhood.  This  town  survived  the  hostilities  of 
the  barbarians,  and  was  doomed  to  fall  in  a  civil  contest  by  the 
hands  of  the  Romans  themselves,  about  the  year  1190.  Its  ruins 
remain  scattered  in  long  lines  of  wall,  and  of  shattered  arches 
intermingled  with  shrubs  and  bushes  over  the  summit  and  along 
the  sides  of  the  mountain.  The  view  is  extensive  in  every 
direction,  but  particularly  interesting  towards  the  north-east, 
where  appear  immediately  under  the  eye  Monte  Catone  and  the 
Prata  Porciay  once  the  property  of  Cato,  whose  family  name 
they  still  bear ;  farther  on,  the  Lake  Regillus,  well  known  for  the 
apparition  of  Castor  and  Pollux;  a  little  towards  the  south. 
Mount  Algidus,  and  the  whole  Latin  vale  extended  below  ;  Pre- 
neste  seated  on  a  lofly  eminence ;  and  Tibur  embosomed  in  the 
distant  mountains. 

iridetnr  non  taiii  ipsa  aquuld,  que  describitur  quam  Platonis  oratione  orevisse. 
De  Of  at.  1. 7. 

The  scene  of  these  Dialogues  is  laid  in  Crassus's  Tusculan  villa,  the  same,  if  I 
mistake  not,  which  was  afterwards  Sylla's  and  then  Cicero's. 

*  Supemi  villa  candens  Tusculi. 

Horace  here  appropriates  to  the  villa  of  his  firiend  a  quality,  which  it  possessed 
in  common  with  the  town,  and  all  the  great  buildings  in  the  same  situation* 
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The.  modern  town  of  Frescati  stands  on  the  side  of  the  hill^ 
fnucb  lower  down  than  the  ancient  citj,  but  yet  in  an  elevated 
and  airy  situation.  It  is  surrounded  with  villas,  many  of  which 
are  of  great  beauty  and  magnificence.  Its  interior  contains 
nothing  remarkable. 

The  next  day  we  bent  our  course  southward.  The  first  object 
that  struck  us  out  of  the  gate  was  the  ancient  tomb,  called  by 
the  people  the  sepulchre  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii.  This  mo- 
nument is  of  great  magnitude,  and  of  a  bold  and  striking  form. 
It  was  originally  adorned  with  five  obelisks;  of  which  two  only 
remain.  A  variety  of  shrubs  grow  firom  its  crevices,  wave  in  gar- 
lands round  its  shattered  pyramids,  and  hang  in  long  wreaths  to  the 
ground.  The  melancholy  interest  which  such  an  appearance 
awakens  will  be  increased,  when  the  traveller  learns  that  the  ve- 
nerable pile  before  him  may  possibly  cover  the  remains  of  Cneius 
Pompeius,  nobile  nee  victumfatis  caput*.  I  s2lj  possibly ^  and  am 
willing  to  adopt  this  opinion,  which  is  not  without  authority, 
yet  if  it  really  were  true,  as  Plutarch  relates,  that  Cornelia  had 
her  husband's  ashes  conveyed  to  Italy,  and  deposited  in  his 
Alban  villa,  (which  it  is  to  be  recoUected  had  been  seized  by 
Antony)  how  are  we  to  explain  the  indignant  complaint  of 
Lucan. 

Tu  quoque  cum  ssto  dederas  jam  templa  tjrranno^  . 

Nonduih  Pompeii  cineres,  O  Roma,  petisti 

Exul  adhuc  jacet  umbra  ducis  I  JUb.  vill.  83ft. 

We  may  at  least  infer,  that  no  such  event  had  taken  place 
before  Lucan^s  time,  or  that  it  was  then  unknown,  and  of  course 
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that  no  mausoleum  had  been  raised  on  the  occasion.  If.  there- 
fore this  monument  be  in  honor  of  that  celebrated  Roman,  it 
must  have  been  a  mere  cenotaph  erected  at  a  later  period. 

About  a  mile  farther  on  at  the  end  of  a  finely  shaded  avenue 
stands  Aricia,  where  Horace  passed  the  first  night  of  his 
jomnej  to  Brundiisium. 

Egressum  magnfi  me  excepit  Aricia  R0111& 
Hospitio  modico  •  •  •  • 

Whatever  mode  of  travelUng  the  poet  employed,  whether  he 
walked,  rode,  or  drove,  he  could  not  have  fatigued  himself  with 
the  length  of  his  stages,  as  that  of  the  first  day  was  only  fourteen 
miles,  and  those  of  the  following  days  very  nearly  in  the  same 
proportion.  He  has  reason,  therefore,  to  use  the  word  repimus. 
But  of  this  classic  tour  more  perhaps  hereafter. 

% 

The  application  of  the  modern  article,  and  a  consequent  mis- 
take in  the  spelling  very  common  in  the  beginning  of  Italian 
names,  has  changed  the  ancient  appellation  of  this  little  town  into 
La  Riccia.  It  is  extremely  well  built,  and  pretty,  particularly 
about  the  square,  adorned  with  a  handsome  church  on  one  side, 
and  on  the  other  with  a  palace  or  rather  a  villa.  It  stands  on 
the  summit  of  a  hill,  and  is  surrounded  with  groves  and  gardens. 
Of  the  ancient  town,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  same  hill  in  the 
valley^  there  raoQain  only  some  few  arches,  a  circular  edifice  once 
perhaps  a  temple,  and  a  few  scattered  substructions.  The  im- 
mense foundations  of  the  Via  Appia,  formed  of  vast  blocks  of 
ston^,  rising  from  the  old  town  up  the  side  of  the  hill,  in  ge- 
^neral  about  twenty-four  feet  in  breadth  and  sometimes  almost 
sixty  feet  in  elevation,  are  perhaps  one  of  the  most  striking 
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xnonuments  that  now  remain  of  Roman  enterprise  and  work- 
manship. This  ascent  was  called  Clivua  Virbii*,  from  Hippo- 
iytWj  wjbo  assumed  that  name  when  riestored  to  life  by  Diana. 

At  Trivia  Hippolitum  secretis  alma  recondit 

Sedibus  et  nympbae  Eg^riee,  nemoriquerel^gftt; 

Solus'  ubi  in  sylvii  Italia  ignobiliB  aeivum 

Exigereiy  versoque  ubi  nomine  Yirbius  esset        Virgil  Mn.  tii. 

I 

About  a  mile  farther,  On  an  eminence  stands  a  church,  caUpd 
Madonna  di  Xjalloro,  a  va*y  picturesque  object  at  a  little,  dist- 
ance; and  two  males  thenoQ  rises  the  town  of  Gensano,  beiauti- 
ful  in  its  regular  streets,  its  woody  environs,  and  the  neighbour- 
ing lake  of  Nemi.  This  lake  derives  its  modern  name  from  the 
Nemus  DiaruB  that  shaded  its  banks:  like  that  of  Albano  it  oc- 
cupies a  deep  hollow  in  the  mountain,  but  it  is  much  inferior  to  it 
in  extent,  and  fills  only  a  part  of  the  amphitheatre  formed  by  the 
crater.  The  remaining  pari  with  the  high  banks  is  covered  with 
gardens  and  orchards  well  fenced  and  thickly  {ilan^d^  forming  an 
enchanting  scene  of  fertility  and  cultivation.  The  castle  and  the 
town  of  Nettii  stand  on  the  eastern  side,' on  a  high  rock  hanging 
over  the  ileater.  The  upper  terrace  of  the  Capucins  gives  -the 
best  view.  Opposite  to  it  Iks  Gensano  streiched  eAaag  a  wooded 
bank,  shelving  gently  to  the  verge  of  the  lake;'  behind  rises 
Monte  Giove  (Mans  Jovisjj  and  beyond  extend  the  plains  and 
woods  that  border  the  seashore:  towards  the  wuth-^eai^t  rises  the 
Monte  Artemisio,  derived  as  every  reader  knewsy  from  Diana, 
whose  temple  anciently  formed  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the 
scenery  and  history  of  this  tenitory ^     Diana.  vf2ii  a  divinity  of 

*  This  place  is  alluded  to  by  Juvenal  and  Persius  as  famous  for  beggars,  AiU  as 
>conuDon  and  ad  trouUesonke  in  ancient  as  in  oKMlerii  Itifyv 
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a  mixed  character,  more  inclined  however  to  cruelty  than  to  ten- 
derness; and  though  she  delighted  principally  in  the  slaughter 
of  wild  beasts,  yet  she  now  and  then  betrayed  a  latent  partiality 
for  human  victims.  Hence,  though  Roman  manners  would  not 
allow  the  goddess  to  indulge  her  taste  freely,  yet  she  contrived 
by  the  mode  established  in  the  appointment  of  her  priests  to 
catch  an  occasional  repast.  That  mode  was  singular.  The 
priest  was  always  a  fugitive,  perhaps  an  outlaw  or  a  crimi- 
nal ;  he  obtained  the  honor  by  attacking  and  slaying  his  pre- 
decessor, and  kept  it  by  the  same  tenure,  that  is,  till  another 
ruffian  stronger  or  more  active  dispossessed  him  in  the  same 
manner. 

Regna  tenent  manibusque  fortes,  pedibusque  fbgaces 
Et  perit  exemplo  poetmodo  quisque  suo. 

Ovid.  Fast.  iii. 

This  priest  enjoyed  the  title  of  Rex  Nemorensis  and  always 
appeared  in  public  brandishing  a  drawn  sword,  in  order  to 
repel  a  sudden  attack.  Yet  such  a  cruel  goddess  and  such  a 
bloody  priest,  seem  ill  placed  in  a  scene  so  soft  and  so  lovely, 
destined  by  nature  for  the  abode  of  health  and  pleasure,  the 
haunt  of  Fauns  and  Dryads,  with  all  the  sportive  band  of  rural 


The  fable  of  the  restoration  of  Hippolytus  and  his  conceal- 
ment in  this  forest,  is  much  better  adapted  to  its  scenery : 

YfJlis  Ariciiiv  sjUA  procinctus  opadl 
Est  lafius  antiqna  religione  saoer, 
lie  lalet  Hippoljrtus,  Auiis  direptm  equomni.  0ml. 


From  the  base  of  the  rock  on  which  the  town  of  Nani  stands, 
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gushes  the  fountain  of  Egeria*  (for  this  nymph  had  a  fountain 
and  a  grove  here  as  well  as  at  Rome)  alluded  to  by  Ovid  in  the 
following  verses : 

Defluit  inoerto  lapidosus  murmore  rivus 

SiBpe  sed  exiguk  haustibus  inde  bibes 
Egeria  est  quae  pnebet  aquas,  Dea  grata  Camaenis 

lUa  Nume  C0DJUX|  consiliumque  fuit. 

Ovid.  Fast  in.  v.  268. 

The  fountain  is  abundant  and  is  one  of  the  sources  of  the  lake. 
The  woods  still  remain  and  give  the  whole  scene  an  inexpressi- 
ble freshness  and  beauty  in  the  eye  of  a  traveller  fainting  under 
the  heat  of  July,  and  panting  for  the  coohiess  of  the .  forest. 
The  Roman  Emperors  delighted  as  may  naturally  be  supposed 
in  this  delicious  spot,  and  Trajan  in  particular,  who  erected  in 
the  centre  of  the  lake  a  palace,  for  it  can  scarce  be  called  a  ship, 
of  very  singular  form  and  construction.  This  edifice  was  more 
than  five  hundred  feet  in  length,  about  two  hundred  and  seventy 
in  breadth,  and  sixty  in  height,  or  perhaps  more  correctly  in 
depth.  It  was  built  of  the  most  solid  wood  fastened  with  brass  and 
iron  nails,  and  covered  with  plates  of  lead  which  were  double  in 
places  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  water.  Within,  it  was  hned 
and  paved  with  marble,  or  a  composition  resembling  marble,  its 
ceilings  supported  by  beams  of  brass,  and  the  whole  adorned 
and  fitted  up  in  a  style  truly  imperial.     It  was  supplied  by  pipes 


*  I  need  not  remind  the  reader  of  the  transformation  of  the  Njmph  into  this 
very  fountain,  and  Ovid's  pretty  account  of  it, 

Montisque  jacens  radicibus  imis 
Liquitur  in  lacrumas — donee  pietate  dolentis 
Mota  soror  Phoebi,  gelidum  de  corpore  fontem 
Fecit  et  aetemas  artus  tenuavit  in  luidas.  (hid.  Met. 
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with  abundance  of  the  purest  water  from  the  fountain  of  Egeria, 
hot  only  for  the  use  of  the  table  but  even  for  the  ornament  of 
the  courts  and  apartments.  This  wonderful  vessel  was 
moored  in  the  centre  of  the  lake^  which  thus  encircled  it 
like  a  wide  moat  round  a  Gothic,  I  might  almost  say  an  en- 
chanted castle;  and  to  prevent  the  swelling  of  the  water  an 
outlet  was  opened  through  the  mountain  like  that  of  the  Alban 
Lake,  of  less  magnificence  indeed,  but  greater  length.  On  the 
borders  of  the  lake  various  walks  were  traced  out,  and  alleys 
opened,  not  only  as  beautiful  accompaniments  to  the  edifice, 
but  as  accommodations  for  the  curious  who  might  flock  to  see^ 
such  a  singularly  splendid  exhibition.  When  this  watery  palace 
sunk  we  know  not,  but  it  is  probable  that  it  was  n^lected,  and 
had  disappeared  before  the  invasion  of  the  barbarians,  as  may 
be  conjectured  from  the  quantity  of  brass  that  remained  in  it 
according  to  the  account  of  Marcki^  a  learned  and  ingenious 
Roman,  who  in  the  year  1535  descended  in  a  diving  machine, 
and  made  such  observations  as  enabled  him  to  give  a  long  and 
accurate  description,  from  whence  the  particulars  stated  above 
have  been  extracted^.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that 
some  method  has  not  been  taken  to  raise  this  singular  fabric, 
as  it  would  probably  contribute  from  its  structure  and  furniture  to 
give  us  a  much  greater  insight  into  the  state  of  the  arts  at  that 
period  than  any  remnant  of  antiquity  which  has^  hitherto  been 
discovered.  The  traveller  returning  may  wind  through  the  de- 
lightful woods  that  flourish  between  the  two  lakes  and  enter 
Alhano  by  the  abbey  of  S.  Paolo,  or  rather  by  the  fine  avenue 
of  Castle  Gandolfo. 


1^1*1 


*  See  Broutier'a  Tacitus,  Supp.  App.  and  Notes  on 
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On  the  following  day  we  ascended  the  highest  pinnacle  of  the 
Alban  Mount.  The  road  which  we  took  (for  there  are  several) 
leads  along  the  Alban  Lake,  and  climbs  up  the  declivity  to  a 
little  town  or  rather  village,  called  Rocca  del  Papa.  Above  that 
village  extends  a  plain  called  Campo  d^Annibaley  because  that 
General  is  said,  I  know  not  upon  what  authority,  to  have  been 
encamped  there  for  some  days.  The  hollow  sweep  formed  in 
the  mountain  beyond  this  plain  has  given  it  its  modern  appella- 
tion of  Monte  Cavo.  Above  this  plain  we  proceeded  through 
the  woods  that  clothe  the  upper  region  of  the  mountain,  the 
"  Albani  tumuli  atque  luci^'*  and  sometimes  on  the  ancient  pave- 
ment of  the  Via  Triumphalis  that  led  to  its  summit.  From 
this  grove  came  the  Voice  that  commanded  the  continuation  of 
the  Alban  rites,  and  on  this  summit  stood  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Latiaris,  where  all  the  Latin  tribes  with  the  Romans  at  their 
head  used  to  assemble  once  a  year,  and  offer  common  sacrifice 
to  the  tutelar  Deity  of  the  nation.  Hither  the  Roman  generals 
were  wont  to  repair  at  the  head  of  their  armies  after  a  triumph, 
and  in  the  midst  of  military  pomp  and  splendor  present  their 
grateful  acknowledgment  to  the  Latin  Jupiter.  To  this  temple 
Cicero  turned  his  eyes  and  raised  his  hand,  when  he  burst  forth  in 
that  noble  apostrophe,  "  Tuque  ex  tuo  edito  Monte  Latiaris 
Sancte  Jupiter  cujus  ille  lacus  nemora  finesque,*'  &c.  We  may 
safdy  conclude,  that  a  temple  of  such  repute  and  such  import- 
ance must  have  been  magnificent,  and  accordingly  we  find  that 
Augustus  appointed  a  regular  corps  of  troops  to  guard  it  and 
its  treasures.  The  effect  of  this  superb  edifice  raised  on  such  a 
lofty  pedestal,  and  towering  above  the  sacred  groves,  must  have 
been  unusually  grand,  not  only  in  the  towns  and  villages  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  but  in  Rome  itself,  and  over  all  the  sur- 
rounding country.    The  view,  as  may  be  supposed,  is  exten- 
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fiive  and  varied,  taking  in  the  two  lakes  with  all  the  towns  around 
thenii  and  in  the  various  recesses  of  the  mountain,  the  Hills  and 
town  of  Tusculum,  Mount  Algidus,  the  Alban  Vale,  the  Cam« 
pagna  bordered  by  distant  mountains,  with  Soracte  rising  in 
solitary  dignity  on  one  side,  and  Rome  reposing  in  pomp  on  her 
seven  hills  in  the  centre;  the  sea  coast  with  Ostia,  Antium,  Net* 
tuno;  the  woods  and  plains  that  border  the  coast ;  and  the  island 
of  Pontia,  (remarkable  under  the  first  Emperors  as  the  prison 
of  many  illustrious  exiles)  like  a  mist  rising  out  of  the  waters* 

But  the  most  ifiteresting  object  by  far  in  this  prospect  is 
the  truly  classic  plain  expanded  immediately  below,  the 
theatre  of  the  last  six  books  of  the  Eneid,  and  once  adorned 
with  Ardea,  Lavinium,  and  Laurentum.  The  forest  in  which 
Vii^il  laid  the  scene  of  the  achievements  and  fall  of  the  two 
youthful  heroes  Euryalus  and  Nisus;  the  Tiber  winding  throu^ 
the  plain,  and  the  groves  that  shade  its  banks  and  delighted  the 
Trojan  hero  on  his  arrival;  all  these  are  displayed  dear  and 
distinct  beneath  the  traveller  while  seated  on  the  substructions 
of  the  temple,  he  may  consider  them  at  kisure,  and  if  he 
pleases,  compare  them  with  the  description  of  the  poet* 
The  Alban  Mount  is,  in  fact,  in  the  Eneid  what  Mount  Ida 
is  in  the  Iliad,  the  commanding  station  whence  the  superin- 
tending divinities  contemplated  the  armies,  the  city,  the  camp, 
and  all  the  uMtions  and  vicissitudes  of  die  war. 

At  Juno  ex  summo  qui  nunc  Albanus  habetur 
(Taoc  keque  oMoeii  erat  neque  honos  aut  glorhsL  monti) 
ProaptcMDs  tiumilo,  canpvai  epeolainC  «t  aiabas 
Laurent&m  Trodmque  acies,  urbemque  Latini. 

JEn.  XII.  133. 

Of  the  temple  notiiing  renaains  but  parts  of  die  fbundatioin, 
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and  they  are  too  infiignificant  to  enable  the  observer  to  form 
any  conjecture  of  the  extent  or  form  of  the  superstructure. 
The  ground  is  now  occupied  by  a  church  and  convent,  r&» 
markable  for  nothing  but  its  situation;  but  it  is  highly 
probable  that  some  remains  of  the  temple,  some  pillars  or  frag* 
ments  of  pillars,  of  friezes  and  cornices  might  with  very  litde 
trouble  be  discovered,  and  the  capitd  of  one  pillar  would  be 
sufficient  to  fix  the  elevation  of  the  whole  structure. 

The  air  on  the  Alban  and  Tusculan  hills  is  always  pure  and 
wholesome,  the  soil  is  extremdy  fertile,  and  in  some  [^ces,  re* 
markable  now  as  anciently  f(x  excelient  wine.  The  best  now 
bears  the  name,  as  it  grows  in  the  nei^bourhood,  of  Gensan^f 
anciently  Cynlhianum. 

As  Albano  is  not  above  ten  miles  distant  from  the  coast,  we  took 
an  opportunity  of  making  an  excursion  thither  and  visiting  An* 
tium^  the  capital  of  the  VoUc%  often  mentioned  in  Roman  annals* 
The  road  to  it  runs  along  the  Alban  hills,  then  aver  the  Campagna, 
and  throu^  a  forest  bordering  the  sea  coast  for  many  miles.  It 
contaifis  some  very  fine  oaks,  thou^  the  far  greater  part  were 
cut  down  and  sold  to  the  French  some  time  before  the  revolution^ 
The  fall  of  so  mudi  wood,  though  at  the  distance  of  thirty 
miles  fixmi  Rome,  is  said  to  have  a&cted  the  air  of  that  city  so 
far,  as  to  render  some  of  the  hills  formerly  remarkably  salubri- 
oufi,  now  sul]^ct  to  agues  and  fevers,  by  exposing  them  to  tiie 
winds  that  blow  from  the  marshes  on  the  shore.  'Hje  wood 
consiste  of  young  oak,  ilex,  myrtle,  and  box,  and  is  pecu- 
liarly refreshing,  not  from  its  shade  only  but  by  the  perfumes 
that  exhale  on  all  sides  from  its  odoriferous  shrubs-  This  plea- 
sure however  is  considerably  diminished  by  the  apprdimsion  of 
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robbers,  an  apprehension  not  altogether  ill-grounded,  as  all  the 
criminals  who  escape  from  Rome  and  its  neighbourhood  betake 
themselves  to  this  forest,  and  lurk  for  years  in  its  recesses.  Its 
extent  is  great,  as  with  little  interruption  it  runs  along  the  coast 
sometimes  five,  sometimes  ten  miles  in  breadth,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Tiber  to  Circe's  promontory.  The  ground  it  covers  is 
low  and  sometimes  swampy. 

Antium  was  once  a  considerable  port,  improved,  augmented^ 
and  embellished  by  Nero,  and  much  resorted  to  by  the  higher 
classes  of  the  Romans  who  adorned  it  with  many  magnificent 
villas ;  it  was  however  more  remarkable  for  the  Temple  of  For- 
tune alluded  to  by  Horace,  and  for  a  long  time  in  high  celebrity*. 
Of  this  temple,  and  of  the  structures  raised  by  Nero,  no- 
thing now  remains  but  subterraneous  arches  and  vast  founda- 
tions. The  port  has  been  repaired  and  fortified  by  some  of  the 
late  pontiffs,  but  though  capable  of  admitting  large  vessels  it  is 
totally  unfrequented-f .  A  few  straggling  houses  alone  remain  of 
the  town,  though  some  handsome  villas  shew  that  the  beauty 
and  coolness  of  the  situation  deserve  more  attention  and  a 
better  fate.  In  fact,  Antiuniy  Situated  on  the  point  of  a  little 
promontory,  sheltered  by  woods  behind  and  washed  by  the 
sea  before,  and  commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the 
Roman  coast  to  Ostia  and  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  on 
one  side,  and  to  Astura^  and  Circe's  promontory  on  the  other, 
might  attract  the  eye  of  a  man  of  taste  and  opulence.  Astura 
is  an  island  and  promontory  about  six  miles  by  sea  from  Aip- 
tium;  it  once  belonged  to  Cicero,  and  seems  to  have  been  a 


*  O  Diva  gratrnn  que  regis  Antium.  Lib.  i.  Od. 

i  The  town  of  Nettuno,  near  Antium,  seems  to  be  the  remains  of  its  ancient  port. 
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favorite  retreat ;  he  hastened  to  it  from  his  Tusculan  villa  with 
his  brother  on  receiving  intelligence  of  the  proscription,  and 
sailed  from  it  to  his  Formian.  He  passed  a  considerable  part 
of  his  time  here  while  mourning  the  death  of  his  daughter 
Tullia,  and  seems  to  have  fixed  upon  it  as  the  site  of  the  temple 
which  he  had  resolved  to  erect  to  her  memory.  "  Est  hic/^  says 
he,  ^^  quidem  locus  amsenus  et  in  mari  ipso,  qui  et  Antio  et 
Circaeis  aspici  possit*,^'  and  expresses  a  wish  to  secure  that  mo- 
nument of  his  parental  tenderness  against  the  consequences  of  a 
change  of  proprietors,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  all  succeeding 
ages.  Fond  wishes!  vain  precautions!  Wherever  the  intended 
temple  may  have  been  erected,  it  has  long  since  disappeared,  with- 
out leaving  a  single  vestige  behind  to  enable  even  the  inquisitive 
traveller  to  trace  its  existence.  Some  doubt  indeed,  may  be  en- 
tertained about  its  erection,  though  as  Cicero  had  seen  and  ap- 
proved a  plan,  and  even  authorized  Atticus  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  a  Chian  artist  for  the  pillars,  it  is  highly  proba- 
ble that  it  was  erected,  and  if  we  may  judge  from  the  expression 
above  quoted,  at  Astura^  where,  I  have  no  doubt,  some  remains 
might  if  properly  sought  for  be  discovered. 

The  next  day  we  again  amused  ourselves  in  ranging  through 
the  groves  that  overshadow  the  ruins  of  Pompey's  villa,  and  the 
woods  that  border  the  lakes  and  flourish  in  the  middle  regions  of 
the  mountain. 

A  few  days  after  our  retiu'n  to  Rome  we  determined  to  visit 
Ostiay  once  the  port  of  that  capital  and  great  mart  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean.   It  is  fifteen  miles  from  it;  the  road  at  first  runs  through 

*  JUL  Atto.  XII.  19. 
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two  ridges  of  hills,  and  afterwards  over  a  fertile  plain  bounded 
by  the  same  ridges,  and  forming  a  sort  of  wide  verdant  amphi- 
theatre intersected  by  the  Tiber.  The  face  of  the  country  the 
whole  way  is  fertile  and  green,  and  varied  by  several  gentle 
swells  but  deficient  in  wood,  and  consequently  in  beauty.  The 
sea  coast,  however,  even  at  the  distance  of  four  or  five  miles  is 
bordered  with  a  wood  of  ilex  and  various  shrubs  intermixed 
with  large  trees  and  entangled  with  underwood,  forming  a  forest 
which  lies,  poetically  speaking,  near  the  spot  where  the  unfortu* 
Jiate  Euryalus  bewildered  himself;  it  accurately  answers  the 
description  of  it  given  by  Virgil. 

Sylva  fuit  late*duniis  atque  ilice  nigra 

Horrida,  quam  densi  complerant  undique  sentes 

Ram  per  M9cidU>9  Uieebat  seoiita  uallee.  Lih.ix.  581. 

I  have  said  poetically  speaking,  as  it  will  appear  to  the  most 
negligent  reader  that  the  poet  did  not  mean  to  adhere  to  the 
letter  in  his  topographical  descriptions,  otherwise  we  shall  be  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  supposing  that  in  the  space  of  a  few 
minutes,  or  at  the  utmost  of  an  hour,  Nisus  left  his  friend  not  far 
from  the  camp  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber ^  reached  the  Alban 
hill  and  lake  fifteen  miles  off,  and  returned  back  again.  In  this 
forest  are  several  large  shallow  pools  whose  stagnant  waters  are 
supposed  to  infect  the  air,  and  contribute  not  a  little  to  its  un- 
wholesomeness.  The  Tiber  is  rapid  and  muddy;  its  banks 
are  shaded  with  a  variety  of  shrubs  and  flowery  plants,  and  are 
perhaps  beautiful  enough  to  justify  the  description  of  Virgil. 

Atque  hie  iS^neas  ingentem  ex  squore  lucum 

Prospicit.    Hunc  inter  fluvio  TIberinus  amsno 

y ovtielbtis  rapidts  et  mnH&  Hslvus  areni 

I  n .  mare  prorumpit.    Vane  circmnque  supraqiie 

Adsuets  ripis  volucres,  et  fluiniBis  alveo 

iEthera  mulcebant  cantu,  lucoque  volabant.  i£if.  vii. 
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The  stream  though  divided  into  branches  is  yet  considerable. 
The  southern  branch  into  which  ^neas  entered  is  not  navigable*. 
The  largest  is  called  Fiumecino:  on  its  northern  bank  stands 
PartOj  the  ancient  Partus  Romanu$j  projected  by  Julius  Csesar, 
begun  by  Augustus,  finished  by  Claudius,  and  repaired  by 
Trajan.  To  form  a  solid  foundation  for  part  of  the  mole  Clau^ 
dius  ordered  the  ship  or  raft  constructed  under  his  predecessor 
Caligula,  in  order  to  convey  the  Vatican  obelisk  from  Egypt  to 
Rome,  to  be  sunk.  Such  was  ito  vast  bulk,  that  it  occupied 
nearly  one  side  of  the  port.  Of  this  port  scarce  a  trace  remains : 
the  town  is  insignificant,  though  a  bishopric.  The  island  formed 
by  the  two  branches  of  the  river  was  called  Insula  Sacra. 

The  present  town  of  Ostia  is  a  miserable  fortified  village,  con- 
taining scarcely  fifty  sickly  inhabitants.  Such  is  the  badness  of 
the  air,  real  or  supposed,  that  none  but  malefactors  and  ban- 
ditti will  inhabit  it.  The  ancient  town  lay  nearer  the  sea,  as 
appears  by  the  inside  or  brick  walls  of  some  temples,  vaults  of 
baths,  mosaics,  &c.  Excavations  have  been  made,  and  statues, 
pillars,  and  the  most  precious  marbles  found  in  abundance,  and 
many  more  will  probably  be  discovered  if  the  excavations  be  con- 
tinued. One  of  the  party,  while  looking  for  pieces  of  marble 
amidst  the  heaps  of  rubbish,  found  a  small  Torso  of  the  Venus  of 
Medicis,  about  four  inches  in  length.  It  was  white  and  fresh  as  if 
just  come  from  the  hands  of  the  artist.  This  town  was  anciently 
of  considerable  size  and  importance.  It  seems  to  have  been 
three  or  four  miles  in  circumference,  and  the  residence  of  opu- 
lence and  hixtiry,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  number  of  temples 


^  LaevuB  Inaccessis  fluvius  vitatur  arenis 

Hospitis  JSm^  §\miB  «ola  maiiet.  RttUI. 
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and  aqueducts  (one  of  which  lines  the  road  from  Rome)  and 
by  the  rich  materials  found  among  its  ruins. 

From  the  account  which  I  have  given  of  the  country  border- 
ing on  the  coast,  it  will  be  found  to  present  nearly  the  same 
features  as  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  who  thus  describes  the  view 
along  the  road  that  crossed  it,  in  one  of  his  letters : — "  Varia 
hinc  et  inde  fades.  Nam  modo  occurentibus  sylvis  via  coarctatur^ 
modo  latissimis  pratis  diffunditur  et  patescit :  multi  greges  ovium^ 
mult  a  ibi  equorum  boumque  armenta*"  This  appearance  of  the 
country  extends  all  along  the  coast,  and  even  over  the  Poraptine 
marshes. 

Laurentum^  the  superb  capital, 

turres  et  tecta  Latini 

Ardua, 

stood  on  the  coast  about  six  miles  from  Ostia^  on  the  spot  now 
occupied  by  a  village  or  rather  a  solitary  tower,  called  Fatemo. 
No  vestiges  remain  of  its  former  magnificence;  excepting  an 
aqueduct,  a  circumstance  not  surprising,  as  it  probably  owed 
all  that  magnificence  to  the  imagination  of  the  poet.  A  little 
higher  up  and  nearer  the  Alban  hills  rises  PratticOy  the  old 
Lavinium.  Between  these  towns  flows,  from  the  Lacus  Turnip  a 
streamlet  that  still  bears  the  heroes  name,  and  is  called  Kivo  di 
Tomo.  Ardea  the  capital  of  the  Rutilians  is  still  farther  on,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Numicus.  The  forest  around  was  called  the 
Laurentia  Sylva^  as  also  Laurentia  PaltiSy  from  the  many  pools( 
interspersed  about  it,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  and  then  as 
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now  the  resort  of  swine,  though  that  breed  seems  considerably 
diminished. 

Ac  veluti  ille  canum  morsu  de  montibus  altis 
Actus  aper,  multos  Yesulus  quern  pinifer  annoi 
Defendit,  multosque  palus  Laurentia  sylvSi 
Pastus  arundineft.  i£n.  x. 

The  whole  of  this  coast,  now  so  lonely  and  abandoned,  was 
anciently  covered  with  seats  resembling  villages  or  rather  little 
towns,  forming  an  almost  uninterrupted  line  along  the  shore,  and 
covering  it  with  life,  animation  and  beauty.  ^^  Littm  omant  va^ 
rietate  gratissima^  nunc  continua^  nunc  intermissa  tecta  villarum 
qua  prastant  multarum  urbium  facienij'  says  Pliny  in  the  letter 
already  cited.  It  seems  even  to  have  been  considered  as  healthy, 
for  Herodian  informs  us  that,  during  the  plague  which  ravaged 
Rome  and  the  empire  under  Commodus,  the  Emperor  retired  to 
Laurentum,  as  the  sea  air  perfumed  by  the  odor  of  the  numer- 
ous  laurels  that  flourished  along  the  coast  was  considered  as  a 
powerful  antidote  against  the  effects  of  the  pestilential  vapors*. 


*  Herodian,  lib.  i.  S6. 
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— OUBaACIKA,  ANXUR*««--#Ott]M  AN^  IIB  I.AK1E-*— *MOCKT  CtiBCV* 

BUS^'^-GAIETA — ^CICSRO's    YILUL   AND  TOMB UBXS MOUNT 

MA8SIOUS— -FAUiRNUS   AGER-^NAPUBS* 


after  our  return  from  the  coast  we  prepared  for  our 
jouf ney  to  Naples,  and  set  out  accordingly  on  Friday  the  twenty* 
seventh  of  May,  about  three  o^clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  cloudt 
had  been  gathering  the  whole  morning,  and  we  had  scarcely 
time  to  pass  the  Porta  CapenOf  when  the  storm  burst  over  us  with 
treipeildous  fury ;  it  was  the  first  we  had  experienced  in  Italy, 
and  remarkable  for  the  livid  glare  of  the  lightning,  and  the  sudden 
and  rapid  peals  of  thunder  resembling  the  explosion  of  artillery* 
The  re-echo  from  the  mountains  round,  gradually  losing  itself  in 
the  Apennines,  added  much  to  the  grand  effect.  On  the  Cam- 
pagna  there  was  no  shelter;  our  drivers  therefore  only  hastened 
their  pace,  and  whirled  us  along  with  amazing  rapidity.  However 
the  storm  was  as  short  as  it  was  violent;  it  had  diminished  when 
we  reached  the  stage  called  the  Torre  de  Mezzavioj  anciently  Ad 
Mediam^  and  after  changing  horses  we  drove  on  to  AWano.  From 
Alhano  the  road  winds  at  present,  or  at  least  winded  when  we 
passed  it,  round  the  beautiful  little  valley  of  Aricia^  formed  by 
some  of  the  lower  ramifications  of  the  Alban  Mount,  and  presented 
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tWHOVan  ITALT.  4i<^ 

0n  the  J)eft  a  &9e  vwev  .of  AUmw,  Arimt  jQaImwa*  M«f^e  Om^* 

G^nmno,  ^U  jgildfti  by  ^%  ray3  -of  tfeje  sun,  jwt  |^|i  |}p«9t^ 
£H3m  tl>a  ajk^rto  of  tbe  ^borm  w»^  takmg  M*  far^P^  w^f 

These  gbwiqg  tki^  w«?e  set  of  4*  gceftt  jujlv^t^ge  by  jj»^  j^g^Jj: 
b«ek  growid  forip^  .by  tl»e  gnw^ei  ^^d  ^Vjergr^iii  ^^e^U  tbftt 
xjlotbe  tf>e  h^b^  lii^iyoop  {>f  ^  m9iiwt9W^  Niigbt  slipotly  ^^ 
closed  up«9  («»,  Ajdd  idfipfiy?4  m  (tf  sftveml  wt^rp^tiflg  v^wf 
which  we  might  have  enjoyed  from  the  lofty  situation  of  the 
f omi,  nrhkh  atiU  oontMniod  ^  mio  alpQg  lYbe  >|^  ^  t)^  ^ull. 
Among  other  fafcfoets  we  Jost  ipo  <«iv  \^  the  x^  ^f  limmf^a  **r 
cieatjy  i^anuntttw,  iio  ^fiben  QteniUcwed  by  C^c^o  ^  fi<^^^f^'(J^ 
with  MB**,  aj»d  glluid^d  Ao  ^by  JJorape »»».  ioffi»t»d  ,by  w^ifcirc^^. 


W>eiiiTiiM!d  «j9«wit  tjffflvs^  o'clock  at  VtMrit  ^9  anciep^t  ^^w# 

of  th^  Fo/toi,  feb»t}9liilH  i-^etems  \\»  ^mm  OWPie  ^pd  .Cfiq^Mer^tiffiilf 
It  became  la  iRomwi  pokiiy  ^  a  ^eiry  le^rly  )Pfsip<JU  ^^  WM*  '^bf 
seat  of  itfee  Qetavina  :&nEaly  wd  tije  »bir^Mii'^l*pe  of  ^i^;g0t)^, 
Though  it  contains  some  considerable  edifices,  particularly 
fudaoes,  )3iet  it  .appears  ill  .built  and  ;glojC)B[)y.  !•($  .^itij^a^n,  .bpw- 
eirer,  is  v«ry  ifine.  iPlaced  on  Ibe  ^ojiithew  jejiitrQAWty  -pf  \tbf 
atUbah  iiiUs,  k  conJnnaDdci  on  oo)3  side,  .oiVj^  a  di^p  'ya)k^>  )^ 
view  of  £!ora  jand  the  'Vobctan  :m!ii>«iQtaij!)8  j  .and  P9  .the  p^r^ 
of  :a  fectile  plaio^  Jate  )the  Pomptise  siarsb^j  ^.^nd^d  by,tb^ 
sea  aad  .Ciitce^  ipraqiesEObcry.  The  cow^ry  ,ttffpjugh  .tbe  ;t\«^  .^/^t 
stages  is  jextwmely  jgiieen  jand  fertile,  pr$i$Qptipg  ?i<5b  n»^pw^ 
adorned  -with , -forest  scenery,  whose  nvld.-beswitwpforpfi  a.^tdkiflg 
contrast  with  ifae  barsh  features  of.^be.bc«deriQtg;mojuntai)is.  Tine 
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■f-  abagro 

Rava  decurrens  lupa  Lanuvino.  Ub.  inj^. 
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village  of  Cistema^  probably  on  the  site  of  the  Tres  Tabema^  is 
lively  and  pleasing.  At  Torre  de  tre  Pontic  the  ancient  Tripun- 
tiumj  several  milliary  stones,  columns,  &c-  dug  up  on  the  Appian 
road  when  repaired  by  the  late  Pope,  will  attract  the  attention 
of  the  traveller.  Near  it  stood  Forum  Appii^  built  at  the  time 
the  road  was  made,  and  inhabited  by  innkeepers  and  the  boat- 
men who  plied  on  the  canal  that  crossed  the  marshes*. 

Here  commence  the  famous  Pomptine  marshes,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  excellent  road  fonned  through  them  on  the  substructions 
of  ihe  Appian  by  the  same  pontiff.  This  road  runs  on  an  exact 
level,  and  in  a  strait  line  for  thirty  miles.  It  is  bordered  on 
both  sides  by  a  canal,  and  shaded  by  double  rows  of  elms  and 
poplars.  It  is  crossed  by  two  rivers,  the  IT/eiw  and  the  Ama^ 
sentiSj  which  still  retain  their  ancient  appellations,  and  remind 
the  traveller  of  some  beautiful  descriptions,  and  particularly  of 
the  affecting  adventure  of  Metabus,  so  well  told  by  Virgil. 

The  Pomptina  Pahides  derive  their  appellation  from  Pcwwe- 
tiuniy  a  considerable  town  of  the  Vohci.  Though  this  city  was 
so  opulent  as  to  enable  Tarquin  to  build  the  Capitol  with  its 
plunder,  yet  it  had  totally  disappeared  even  before  the  time  of 
Pliny.  It  is  difficult  to  discover  the  precise  date  of  the  origin  of 
these  marshes.  Homer,  and  after  him  Virgil,  represent  the  abode 
of  Circe  as  an  island,  and  Pliny  alluding  to  Homer  quotes  this 
opinion,  and  confirms  it  by  the  testimony  of  Theophrastus,  who, 
in  the  year  of  Rome  440,  gives  this  island  a  circiiniference  of 
eighty  stadia  or  about  ten  miles.  It  is  not  improbable  that  this 
vast  plain,  even  now  so  little  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 


*  

Differtum  nautis,  cauponibus  atque  malignis.  Hor. 
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may,  like  the  territory  of  Ravenna  on  the  eastern  coast,  have  onee 
been  covered  by  the  waves.  Whatever  may  have  been  its  state 
in  fabulous  times,  the  same  Pliny  relates,  on  the  authority  of  a 
more  ancient  Latin  writer,  that  at  an  early  period  of  the  Roman 
republic,  the  tract  of  country  afterwards  included  in  the  marshes 
contained  thirty-three  cities,  iall  of  which  gradually  disappeared 
before  the  ravages  of  war,  or  the  still  more  destructive  influence 
of  the  increasing  fens.  These  fens  are  occasioned  by  the  quantity 
of  whiter  carried  into  the  plain  by  numb^less  streams^  that  rise  at 
the  foot  of  the  neighbouring  mountains,  and  for  want  of  sufficient 
declivity  creep  sluggishly  over  the  level  space,and  sometimes  stag- 
nate in  pools,  or  lose  themselves  in  the  sands.  The  principal  of 
these  streams  are,  the  Asturd^  the  Ntfmfd^  the  Teppia^  the  Aqti4 
PuzzQj  in  the  upper;  and  the  Amasenus  and  Ufens  in  the  lower 
marshes^.  The  pools  or  lakes  line  the  coast,  and  extend  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  mouth  of  the  Astura  to  the  promontory  of 
Circe.  The  flat  and  swampy  tract  spread  from  these  lakes  to 
the  foot  of  the  Volscian  mountains,  and  covered  an  extent  of  eight 
miles  in  breadth  and  thirty  in  length,  with  mud  and  infection. 
The  loss  of  so  much  fertile  and  valuable  land,  and  the  exhala- 
tions arising  from  such  a  vast  tract  of  swamp,  carried,  not  un- 
frequently  to  the  Capital  itself  by  the  southerly  winds,  must  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  a  people  so  active  .and  industrious  as 
the  ancient  Romans.  Appius  Claudius,  ab<>ut  three  hundred 
years  before  the  Christian  ^ra,  when  employed  in  carrying  bis 
celebrated  road  across  these  marshes,  made  the  fitst  attempt  to 
drain  them,  and  his  example  was,  at  long  intervals,  followed  by 
various  consuls,  emperors,  and  kings,  down  to  the  Gothic  Theo* 
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*  Qua  Saiurae  jacet  atra  palus,  gelidusque  per  imas 
Quaerit  iter  valles,  atque  in  mare  conditur  Ufens.        Vhrg.  jEn.  vii. 
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ndulavely.  The  v^fere  that  folloiwed  the  death  of  4Ju» 
paetice,  the  devaaiatioii  of  Italy*  and  ^be  vtoknete  and  unaet* 
tied  state  of  the  Rtoman  governnetit,  watbdMTr  its  attentkM  fnom 
etiltiv^eriH  ftnd  left  tiie  trater6  of  the  Pahtdea  to  their  natoral 
d^i^ratMiv.  '  TI16  IPoipeB,  however,  'when  tbeir  «oTei«igfity  was 
Miafotished  and  their  atitendoa  no  longer  distracted  by  the  pira* 
troad  "visits  of  diettali't  or  the  itiToads  isf  neighbouring  -baffbarisDS, 
tamed  their  thoughts  to  tiie  amelioration  of  the  ioMndated  tern- 
toiy;  and  we  find  acoordin^y  that  from  Boniface  VIH.  down 
to  tfao  late  pontiff  Pius  VI..  no  iess  than  ^fifteen  Pdpes  have  at- 
tempted 'this  ^giiand  !ondeiltayng«  Most  ef  these  efforts  were 
Kttended  trith  partsa/l,  ^nonfe  with  AUl  snccess.  Whether  the 
fidlureis  to  lie  ascribed  to  this  defidency  of  Ihe  vuesm  entployed 
Kt  Ishe  beginning,  or  liie^e^Iect  of  vepaais  and  want  of  oontinuail 
atifiention  nffcerwurds,  it  i»  difficult  4:0  •determine^  though  from 
the  skiiH  !«nd  opalenee  -of  the  Romans  >it  is  imote  natural  to  At- 
tiAbotfe  thed^fect  eilther  'to  *tke  mature  of  the  evil  in  itself  uire> 
Mediali^e)  or  to  the  dixtraoking  ^oironnuloinees  «f  Abe  anterv^niflig 

•Of  the  >method8  <enpioyed  by  Appiusi,  ondoAdr wards  by  the 
Conbul'Oethegtts,  we  >kn0w  little,  though  not  the  tix>pd*  only  but 
the  «FiiCte  of  certain  dnnnels  dog  to  draw  the  water  feam  it; 
find  mounds  raised  to  ptcAectit  from  snddeo  swells  of  wator.'ore 
imditionetliy  ascribed  to  the  iforraer.  Juliiis  >G«i9ar  is  daid  to 
have  revoked  in  his  mighty  mind  a  design  wonthyof  himself  of 
turning  the  ootirse  of  the  Tiber  irom  Osida,  Bad  carrying  it 
Ihrott^  -the 'Pompcine -territory  >and  manshes  to  the  «ea  at  Termi- 
citta.  This  grand  prefect  which  existed  only  in  the  mind  of  the 
Dictator  perished  with  him,  and  gave  way  to  the  more -moderate 
but  more  pmoticable  ipUn  of  Augustitt,  'who  -cuodoavoured  to 
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carry  off  the  superduous  water*  by  opwing  J^  fiawl .  fJl  *l99g 
the  Via  Appia  from  Forum  Appii  to  th^  gr-pva  of  Fftrooi)*.  Jt 
was  customary  to  ^mbailc  on  this  (:;aoal  9-%  QigM  tim^,  ^f 
Strabo  relate*  aiwi  Horace  practiaq^  **  bwaHsci  thfl  vaponj  tlpiat 
arise  from  tbese  »'Wam|)s  $r^  l^i  pojiiow  4lt«il^g  tl^«  pfto]«<|^,flf 
the  flight  than  ja  the,  beat  pf  th«  day •  M*ny  of  tKe  ippopvei^V, 
et<cie»  of  the  inatsh^  Hi\\  ^ontinufiil  ^  be  felt,  a*  appears  lifom 
Uorace'»  oomfilaiflte t,  and  the  epith*<;  applied  by  J^hc^:  to  th.§ 
Via<  Apf»a< 

.  £t  qiiii  Poiqptiiias  Tut  dividit  t/da  p9lud<».  L.  iii. 

Jfojyeveff  thp  cai>al  opm^M  4<^stW  9lt)ll .  r^ms^np,  juifl^  «f 

caj^ed,  the  Caw<«.    T|l?i?,^u3W'y  ppd ;  impwi«^M^t  poJ^^j  ^f  the 

immediate  successor  pf  Ajugustus,  .and  the  piyil  iirara  ii^t  T^geA 
under  Galba,  Otho,  Vitcllius  and  Vespasian,  diverted  their  at- 
tenctiofi  frpw  wprlci  pf,pp^e  ai^4  .  >«Pprpyi5P^W^  •*  W  li'^ V  ^he 

npai^hes  ha^  ^g^  in^«aped<ai»4:  t*>«.T^;^t^r?.#Welleirt?  nM.Pf 
Tfip^ex  the  V«^  ApjW^,ne)W^.imp^s^^|^J^  ;  A\  ^ifM^  ^t^a  je^ 

s^med  the  fcapk^  ,awd  J^s.  gjwiow  wflces?<ff  Ji^ift^n  f^mlpd.  ^t  o^ii 
dufing  tea  j^eswis  w4,jvit)^,^  ^uob  ajc;tivit^  ib^;tb^  yf]^\p^t^ 

1    •.  .  *  t  ... 

At,  J     ..K.ix,.;    cr.  .^1     f.i    i;  tu  >.ii^'j  I  lift    liHn — /y;l  i ',»|t"  »i »     lUiij'i;*   'i'  Ji,i   jt^iui 

^  )ii(>taoe !  undbarked  in  tlW^Menini;,  and  wrrlnett  tb  /acofeiia  aboiA  tsiil  nV^todfi 
.   T  Aaua  •  .  f eterr^na  •  •  . 


,    •    MM'  I, 


xaM  culided,  iratisi^ue  paltDstrM 
^  aUk»  IlAlibiift)  #bo  flouitished  in  ihie  iiitor\>|Bl,  appeaM  ito ibavet flven ttaiaetti^ 

.  ^t  (^uo^'pestifera  ^piiiptuii,  ulifflne.campi ; 
'  Qu^'Salturae  nebulo6a  palud  restagnat,  ^t  ati^ 
''''••'   ''''^v^^'t^Jcafltoo-pcrsquMdaturbidud^arva    '    ^      Vw;:.-)    In    -.  m 

a'iT>.  >Qqci|a«ia8l^iyiatqMrjipfi<||tjPrqmra^^       ISi<>7/^:|it])^I]f3l^.   ^ 
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of  country  firom  Treponti  to  Terracina  was  drained,  and  the  Via 
Appia  completely  restored  in  the  third  consulate  of  that  Em- 
peror. This  event  is  commemorated  in  three  inscriptions,  one  of 
which  may  be  seen  on  a  marble  slab  at  the  village  of  Trepmiti ; 
another  more  explicit  was  found  near  the  forty-second  mile  stone 
on  the  Via  Appia ;  and  the  third  exists  on  a  stone  in  one  of  the 
angles  of  the  wall  of  the  cathedral  at  Terracina.  During  the 
convulsions  of  the  following  centuries  the  marshes  were  again 
overflowed,  and  again  drained  by  Cecilius  Decius  in  the  reign  of 

Theodoric.    The  commencem^ent  of  this  work  is  announced  in 

•    .  .  ...  •  '   • 

an  epistle  drawn  up  in  the  declamatory  style  of  the  times,  and 
addressed  by  the  Gothic  prince  to  the  senate.  Its  success  is 
acknowledged  in  anothet  t6  Dedils,  containing  a  grant  of  the 
lands  drained  by  him  free  from  taxes  for  ever. 

Of  the  different  popes  who  have  revived  this  useful  enterprise, 
Boniface  II;,  Martin  V.Vand  Sixtus  Quintus  carried  it  On  with 
a  vigor  adequate  to  its  importance,  and  a  magnificence  worthy 
of  the  dncient  Rbthans:  But  the  short  reigns  of  these  behevo^ 
lent  and  enterprising  sovereigns  did  not  permit  them  to  accom- 
plish their  grand  designs,  and  their  successors  of  less  genius  or 
les^  activity  contented  themselves  with  issuing  briel^and  impos- 
ing obligations  on  the  communities  arid  proprietors  to  support 
and  repair  the  drains.  The  glory  of  finally  terminating  this 
grand  undertaking,  so  often  attempted  and  so  often  frustrated, 
wasrrcserved  for.  *he  late  pontifi*  Pius  VI.  who  immediately  on 
his  elevation  to  the  papal  throne  turned  his  attention  to  the 
Pomptine  marshes.  The  level  was  taken  with  precision,'  the 
depth  of  the  diflcrent,  canals  and  outlets  sounded,  the  de- 
gree of  declivity  in  the  beds  of  the  rivers  ascertained,  and 
at  length  the  Wodc  begun  in  the  year   1778i    It  was  carried 
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^n  with  incredible  ardor  and  vast  expense  for  the  space  oi 
ten  years,  and  at  length  crowned  with  complete  success  and 
closed  in  the  year  1788.  The  impartial  reader  will  readilj 
acknowledge  that  much  praise  is  due  to  the  pontiff  vh(^  in 
spite  of  every  difficulty,  and  many  occurred  not  only  from  the 
nature  of  the  work,  but  from  the  petty  interests,  intrigues,  and 
manoeuvres  of  the  parties  concerned,  had  the  courage  to  com** 
mence,  and  the  perseverance  to  complete,  an  undertaking  of 
such  magnitude.  The  unproductive  marsh  far€ed  to  hear  tht 
plough  and  maintain  the  ntighbouring  diits^  the  river  rastrained 
from  inundations  and  taught  a  better  course^  eie  coaaeidered  bf 
Horace  *  as  the  most  glorious  of  AugustaKs's  adiieveittenta,  and 
vith  reason,  if  glory  be  the  result  of  utility.  Yet  Augustus  h^ 
^  inm^nse  resources  of  the  Eoman  empire  at  im  oonomiand; 
A^  liad  idle  lemons  to  employ  instead  of  laixmem^  and  his  Mio- 
cess  was  partial  only  and  temporary.  In  truth  the  dndning  cf 
the  Pomptine  marshes  is  one  of  the  most  uidful  as  wdl  as  most 
difficult  works  ever  executed,  and  reflects  moce  lustne  mi  (Am 
xeign  of  Pius  VL  than  the  dome  of  the  Vatican,  aU  ^kodous  as 
it  is,  can  confer  on  the  memory  o£  SiKtus  Qaintusi^. 

I  have  said  that  the  success  was  complete ;  it  is  however  un- 
derstood that  the  canals  of  commuaication  be  kept  open,  and 

•  Art.  Poet.  64. 

t  It  k  fortunate  for  Ae  Pope,  and  indeed  for  catholics  in  i^eral,  Aat  iliiere  is 
«iich  dear  and  frequent  mention  of  the  Pomptine  minims  in  aiacieiki  authors ; 
otherwise  these  destructive  swamps  would  undou'btedlj  have  been  attributed  bj 
midi  travelers  as  Burnet,  Addison,  Misson,  &c.  to  the  genius  of  the  papal  govern- 
aaent,  and  the  aatare  of  tiie  catholic  Asligioa,  ta  inManoe,  sttpenittioti>  igno- 
rance, &C. 

VOL.  I.  So 
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the  beds  of  the  streams  cleared*.  The  diflference  between  the 
latter  and  all  preceding  attempts  is  this;  on  former  occasions 
the  level  was  not  taken  in  all  parts  with  sufficient  accu- 
racy, and  of  course  the  declivity  necessary  for  the  flow  of  the 
waters  not  every  where  equally  secured.  This  essential  defect 
has  been  carefully  guarded  against  on  the  late  occasion,  and  the 
emissarii  or  great  drains  so  conducted  as  to  insure  a  constant 
current.  The  principal  fault  at  present  is  said  to  be  in  the  distri- 
bution  of  the  land  drained,  the  greater  part  of  which  having 
been  purchased  by  the  Camera  Apostolica  was  given  over  to 
/  •  "  the  Duke  of  Braschi.    The  Roman  noblemen  have  never  been 

remarkable  for  their  attention  to  agriculture,  and  the  duke  con- 
tent probably  with  the  present  profit  is  not  likely  to  lay  out 
much  in  repairs,  particularly  in  times  so  distressing  as  the  pre- 
sent. Had  the  land  been  divided  into  lesser  portions,  and  given 
to  industrious  families,  it  might  have  been  cultivated  better,  and 
the  drains  cleansed  and  preserved  with  more  attention.  The 
government  indeed  ought  to  have  charged  itself  with  that  con- 
cern, but  in  governments  where  the  people  have  no  influence^ 
public  interests  are  seldom  attended  to,  with  zeal,  constancy, 
and  effect. 

When  we  crossed  the  Pomptine  marshes,  fine  crops  of  cora 
covered  the  country  qn  our  left,  and  seemed  to  wave  to  the  very 
foot  of  the  mountains ;  while  on  the  right  numerous  herds  of 
cattle  and  horses  grazed  in  extensive  and  luxuriant  pastures. 
Nor  indeed  is  the  reader  to  imagine,  that  when  the  marshes  were 
in  their  worst  state  they  presented  in  every  direction  a  dreary  and 


reported  that  since  the  last  French  invasion  these 
a  neglected^  and  that  the  waters  begin  to  stagnate 
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forbidding  aspect  to  the  traveller  or  sportsman  who  ranged  over 
them.  On  the  side  towards  the  sea  they  are  covered  with  ex- 
tensive forests,  that  enclose  and  shade  the  lakes  which  border  the 
coasts.  These  forests  extend  with  little  interruption  from  Ostia 
to  the  promontory  of  Circe,  and  consist  of  oak,  ilex,  bay, 
and  numberless  flowering  shrubs.  To  the  north,  rises  Monte 
Albano  with  all  its  tumuli,  and  all  the  towns  and  cities  glitter- 
ing on  their  summits.  To  the  south,  towers  the  promontory  of 
Circe  on  one  side,  and  the  shining  rock  of  Anxur  on  the  other ; 
while  the  Volscian  mountains,  sweeping  from  nofth  to  south  in 
a  bold  semicircle,  close  the  view  to  the  east.  On  their  sides 
the  traveller  beholds  Cora,  Sezza,  Piperno,  like  aerial  palaces 
shining  in  contrast  with  the  brown  rugged  rock  that  supports 
them.  These  towns  are  all  ancient,  and  nearly  retain  their  ari- 
dent  names.  The  walls  and  two  Doric  temples  still  attest  the 
magnificence  of  Cora.  Setia'is  characteristically  described  ia 
the  well  known  lines  of  Martial,  which  point  out  at  once  both 
its  situation  and  principal  advantage. 

Quae  paludes  delicata  Pomptinas 
Ex  arce  divi  spectat  uva  Setini. 

The  town  is  still  as  anciently  little,  but  it  no  longer  pos- 
sesses the  delicate  and  wholesome  wines  which  it  anciently 
boasted ;  for  although  vineyards  still  cover  the  hills  around  and 
spread  even  over  the  plains  below,  yet  the  grape  is  supposed  to 
have  lost  much  of  its  flavor.  Pjpemo  is  the  Privemi  antiqua  urhs 
of  Virgil,  whence  the  father  of  Camilla  was  expelled.  The  road 
from  Rome  to  Naples  passed  through  these  towns  before  the  late 
restoration  of  the  Via  Appia,  and  the  draining  ojf  the  marshes. 

To  continue  our  route.    The  post-house  called  Mesa  was  the 

So  2 
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mncient  Admedias  Paludes.  At  the  extremity  of  the  marshes  we 
crossed  the  Amasenns,  now  united  with  the  Ufens,  and  falling 
with  it  into  the  canal  on  the  right.  The  bridge  is  handsome 
and  graced  with  an  inscription ,  in  a  very  classical  style,  relative 
to  the  change  made  in  the  bed  of  the  former  river.  It  runt 
as  follows : 

Qua  leni  resonans  prius  susurro 
MoUi  flumine  sese  agebat  Oufens 
Nunc  rapax  Amasenus  it  lubens:  et 
Vias  dedidiclsse  ait  priores 
Ut  Sexto  gereret  Pio  jubenti 
Moren,  neu  sibi  ut  ante  jure  pofisit 
Viator  male  dicere  aut  colonus. 

The  Amasenus  is  indeed  here  a  deep  and  rapid  stream^  and  was 
when  we  passed  it  clear,  though  it  carried  with  it  such  a  mass  of 
water  from  tlie  marshes.  The  scenery  around  the  bridge  is 
wooded,  cool,  and  was  to  us  particularly  refreshing.  The  stream 
was  full  and  rapid  as  when  Metabus  reached  its  banks. 

Ecoe  fugse  medio  summis  Amasenus  abundans         * 

Spumabat  ripis,  tantis  se  nubibus  imber 

Ruperat.  VirgilJEn.xi. 

The  woods  and  thickets  around  seem  to  present  the  same  scenery 
as  anciently,  and  correspond  well  with  the  rest  of  the  history,  the 
tolitary  education  and  half-savage  life  of  Camilla.  We  were 
now  about  to  emerge  from  these  marshes,  the  only  of  the  kind 
ever  dignified  by  classic  celebrity.  They  have  at  length  laid  aside 
their  horrors,  and  appeared  to  us  clothed  with  harvest,  and 
likely  again  to  become  what  they  were  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
Roman  republic,  the  granary  of  Latium^  Livy  relates  that  the 
Romans  under  the  apprehension  of  scarcity  had  recourse  to  the 
Pomptine  territory  for  corn.  Now  the  hilly  part  of  that  terri- 
tory produced  much  wine  indeed,  but  little  com;   the  latter 
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must  therefore  have  grown  ia  the  plains  which  have  since  become 
the  marshes*.  They  still  retain  their  forests,  the  haunt  now  as 
anciently  of  vnld  booxs,  of  stags,  and  sometimes  of  robbersf;  and 
their  numerous  streams,  the  resort  of  various  kinds  of  excellent 
fish;  hence  they  are  still  much  frequented  by  fishermen,  and 
indeed  by  sportsmen  <rf  all  descriptions. 

Between  two  and  three  miles  firom  Terradna,  a  few  paces 
from  the  road,  a  little  axicient  bridge  crosses  a  streamlet^  issuing 
fiom  tbe  fountain  of  F-eoronia, 

Yiridi  g&udens  Fenmm  I0C6.  FiVgi/.  vii.  800. 

t 

The  grove  in  which  this  goddess  was  supposed  to  delight  has 
long  since  fallen ;  one  only  solitary  ilex  hangs  over  the  fountain. 
The  temple  has  sunk  into  the  du3t»  not  ev«n  »  stone  remains ! 
Yet  she  had  a  better  title  to  the  veneration  of  the  benevo- 
lent  than  all  the  other  goddesses  united*  She  delisted  in  free- 
dom, and  took  deserving  slaves  under  her  protection.  They  re- 
ceived their  liberty  by  being  seated  on  a  certain  chair  in  her 

t  r 

temple,  inscribed  with  these  words,  B€7ie  meriti  servi  sedeant  i 
surgant  liberi  §.  The  rocky  eminence  of  Arwur  now  rose  full  be- 
fore us,  seemed  to  advance  towards  the  sea,  and  as  we  approache4 
presented  to  our  viiew  a  variety  of  steep  cliffs.  On  the  side  of 
one  of  these  craggy  hills  stands  the  old  town  of  Terracina  look- 
ing towards  the  marshes  (prona  in  paludesj  :  the  new  town  de- 
scends gradually  towards  the  beach  and  lines  the  shore;  it  was 
considerably  augmented  by  the  late  Pope,  who  bqilt  a  palace, 


T^ 


♦  Liv,  IT.  25.  +  Juvenal,  Sat.  m. 

J  The  streamlet  is  mentioned  by  Horace : 

Ova  manaeqiie  ixsk  Isvinm  Feronia  lymphfi. 
§  See  Servius,  quoted  by  Cluverius,  1014.  . 
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and  resided  here  during  the  spring  and  autumn,  in  order  to  urge 
on  by  his  presence  his  favorite  undertaking.  On  the  ridge  of 
the  mountain  stood  the  ancient  Anxur^  and  on  the  summit  im- 
m^iately  over  the  sea,  rose  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  on  a  conspi- 
cuous and  commanding  site,  whence  he  was  supposed  to  preside 
over  all  the  circumjacent  country*,  and  regulate  the  destiny  of 
its  inhabitants.  On  this  pinnacle  still  remain  two  vast  squares, 
consisting  each  of  a  number  of  arches,  and  forming  probably 
the  substruction  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  and  that  of  Apollo. 
The  colonnades  of  these  two  temples,  the  color  of  the  rock  which 
supported  them,  and  the  lofty  walU  g^nd  towers  of  the  city  which 
enclosed  them  and  crowned  the  cliff,,  gave  Anxur  the  splendolr 
and  majesty  so  ofteii  alluded  to  by  the  poets. 

Impositfim  eksdst  late  candentibiis  Anxtur.  Har. 

Supei4>tis  Afljcur*  Mori. 

^  Aroesque  Buperbi  Anxuris.  '      Statius. 

The  situation  of  Terradna  reclining  on  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  stretched  along  the  shore,  is  very  picturesque;  its 
longrjines  of  white  edifices,  and  particularly  the  facade  of  the 
Pope*s  palace,  give  it  a  general  appearance  of  magnificence. 
However,  it  possesses  few  objects  of  curiosity.  The  cathedral  is 
a  dark  and  dismal  pile ;  it  contains  some  antique  pillars  and 
monuments,  and  suffered  much  from  the  French.  Some  slight 
traces  of  the  ancient  port,  repaired  by  Antoninus,  are  still  visi- 
ble. This  town  seems  to  have  been  rising  rapidly  into  consider- 
ation by  its  increasing  commerce,  till  the  late  invasion  of  the 
French  checked  its  growth  and  threw  it  back  into  insignificance; 


*  Queis  Jupiter  Anxurus  arvis 
Praesidet  .... 
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and  indeed  few  places  seem  better  calculated  for  bathing  and 
public  resort  than  Terracina;  its. beach  is  flat,  its  sands  level  and 
solid,  the  sea  tranquil,  a  river  bathes  its  walls,  and  the  scenery 
around  is  rich,  bold,  and  variegated-  Hence,  in  ancient  tinfes, 
it  was  a  place  much  frequented  during  the  summer,  and  noticed 
and  celebrated  by  the  poets. 

O  Nemus,  O  fontes,  solidumque  madentis  aren« 

Iiittus,  et  aequoreis  splendidus  Anxur  aquis; 
£t  tion  uniuB  spectator  lectulus  undse 

Qoi  videt  bine  puppes  fluminifl^  iode  maris; 

MartialylAb.  x. 

Martial,  elsewhere  alludes  to  the  salubrity  of  the  place,  and  its 
waters;  /as  wheti  speaking  pf .  several  delightful  retreats  along  the 
same,  coast  he  mentions  the  two  points  that  close  on  each  side 
the  bay  of  Terracing. 

Seu  placet  Eneia  nutrix,  seu  filia  soils, 

Sive  salutiferis  candidus  Anxur  aquis.  Ub.  y. 

If  the  traveller  can  spare  a  day  he  may  hire  a  boat,  and  sail 
along  the  coast  to  the  promontory  of  Circe,  which  forms  so 
conspicuous  a  feature  in  his  prospect  and  appears  from  Terracina^ 
as  Homer  and  Virgil  poetically  describe  it,  a  real  island.  As  he 
ranges  over  its  lofty  chffs  he  will  recollect  the  splendid  fictions 
of  the  one,  and  the  harmonious  lines  of  the  other.  He  may  tra- 
verse the  unfrequented  groves,  but  instead  of  the  palace  of  Circe 
he  will  discover  the  lonely  village  of  Santa  Felicitay  a  few  soli- 
tary towers  hanging  over  the  sea,  and  perhaps  some  feint 
traces  of  the  ancient  Circeia^  covered  with  bushes  and  overgrown 
with  shrubs.  Nearly  opposite  Terracina  and  the  promontory  of 
Circe,  but  visible  only  from  the  hills,  lie  a  cluster  of  islands, 
the  principal  of  which,  Ponza  now,  anciently  Pontiay  was  little 
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fi^ticed  tmdef  ihe  republic,  bat  ennobled  wilder  the  Otesars  by 
the  6xile  *Xkd  death  of  several  iilustrtouB  victims  of  imperial 
tjrranny. 

Tivt  or  4»tic  fnile&  from  Terradna  at  the  foot  of  a  high  hill,  in 
a  defile  with  the  rock  on  one  side  and  the  sea  on  the  other,  called 
Passo  di  PorteUaj  stands  a  tower  with  a  gate,  forming  the  bar* 
rier  between  the  Roman  and  Neapolitan  territories.  It  is  called 
Torre  del  Epitaffioy  and  is  occupied  by  a  few  Neapolitam  troops, 
the  commander  of  which  examines  the  passports.  We  had  now 
entered  the  territory  of  the  Aurunci  or  Ausonians^  a  people  who 
utider  the  latter  appellation  gave  their  name  to  ali  Italy.  Their 
territory  however  was  not  extensive,  nor  was  their  power  ever 
great.  A  little  beyond  the  tower^  the  mountains  seem  to  recede^ 
the  country  opens  and  gradually  expands  into  the  fertile  valley 
of  Fondi.  The  Via  Appia  intersects  it  nearly  in  the  middle.  On 
the  right  between  the  road  and  the  sea  we  beheld  a  fine  expaase 
of  water,  the  Lacus  Fundanus  or  Amy  clonus*  ^  formed  by  several 
strieaTtns  which,  lafling  from  the  mountains,  cross  the  plain  and 
empty  themselves  in  its  boswm.  Its  borders,  towards  the  road, 
are  covered  with  myrde,  poplars,  luxuriant  shrubs  and  flowers. 
Such  was  also  its  ancient  dress^.  It  is  separated  from  the  sea  by 
a  forest ;  and  indeed  the  whole  vale  is  beautifully  adorned  with 
orange  and  citron  trees,  interspersed  with  cypress  and  poplars. 

Tondi  is  a  little  town,  consisting  of  one  street  on  the  Via 
Appia  which  is  here  in  its  ancient  form,  that  is,  composed 
of  large  flags,  fitted  together  with  wonderful  art,  although  in 
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Still  Logo  ifi  Ibttdi.  ^may  xi¥. «. 
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th^r  natural  shape,  and  without  cement.  With  regard  to  tte 
appearance  of  the  town  *  I  must  observe,  that  two  circumstances 
must  necessarily  give  almost  all  southern  towns  a  gloomy  ap* 
pearance;  in  the  first  place,  the  streets  are  generally  narrow; 
and  in  the  second,  the  windows  are  seldom  glazed. .  These  de^-  —  V 
formities,  for  such  they  are  in  our  eyes,  are  the  natural  conse^  ^' 
quences  of  the  climate,  and  prevailed  in  ancient  as  well  as  in 
modem  Italy  and  Greece.  Ev^i  in  Rome  itself,  new  moddled 
and  improved  by  Augustus,  the  streets  were  narrow,  and  remained 
so  till  the  city  was  rebuilt  by  Nero  after  the  conflagration  -f-. 
The  wines  of  this  territory,  and  indeed  of  this  coast,  were 
anciently  in  high  repute,  and  still  enjoy  some  reputation. 

The  mountain  whicbthe  traveller  beholds  in  front  as  he  b  going 
out  of  Fondij  or  rather  a  little  to  the  right,  is  Mount  Cacubus. 
I  must  observe  that  the  exhalations  which  arise  from  the  lake, 
and  from  the  marshes  which  it  occasions  when  it  overflows,  still 
continue  as  in  ancient  times  to  render  the  fertile  vale  of  Fandi  un-* 
healthy.  At  a  little  distance  from  it  we  began  to  ascend  the  hills, 
{Formiani  Colles^  the  ramifications  of  Mount  CacubuSy  and  found 
the  country  improve,  if  possible  in  beauty,  as  we  advanced  wind- 
ing up  the  steep.  The  castle  of  Itri  is  when  seen  at  a  distance 
picturesque,  and  a  mausoleum  near  it  remarkable.  The  town 
itself  is  ugly,  and  its  name  unknown  to  antiquity.    When  we  had 


*  The  nott  remarkable  erent  perhaps  m  the  historjr  of  Fondi  is  an  assault 
made  upon  it  by  a  Turkis|i  force,  for  the  purpose  of  canying  off  its  Countess, 
Julia  di  Gonrnga,  the  most  beautiful  princess  of  her  age.  The  town  wa$  taken 
by  siffprise,  aad  frfuadered;  but  the  reader  will  learn  widi  jdeasure  that  the 

JLady  escaped. 

.  ........  .     .        * .  .  •         .     .  • '  '  • 
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reached  the  sudiinit  of  the  hills  that  continue  to  rise  beyond 
Itri^  tve  were  entertained  with  the  new  and  magnificent  views^ 
that  opened  upon  us  at  every  turn,  of  the  town  and  bay  of 
Gaieta  and  its  bounding  proniontories.  The  ground  we  trod 
is  truly  classic.  We  were  descending  Mfount  C€tcid)u$^  one 
of  the  Forman  hills  celebrated  by  Horace;  beneath  lay  Jfo&i 
di  Gaieta^  once  Fomd^j  the  seat  of  the  Laestrygons  and  the 
theatre  of  one  of  the  greatest  disasters  of  Ulysses.  Before  v% 
brer  the  bay.  at  a  considerable  distance,  rose  FrockjftUy  and 
towering 

Inarime^  Jovis  imperils  imposta  ^yphm<K  En.  ix. 

On  our    right    stood   the    mausoleum   of  Munatius   Plancus, 

HofacfiJ's  fHfeiid,  fend  beyond  it  ascended  the  bold  promontory 
itttrustei  with  th6  fame  and  the  ashes  of  Caieta. 

Et  hunt  ftetVst  hdM8  Mienft  ttfB»,  otesque  tiotoeb 
Hetperia  m  ma^^^  m  qm  «it  <6a^trf«9  ngmt 

We  continued  to  roll  over  the  broad  flags  of  the  Via  AppiHf 
and  descending  a  steep  from  Castellone  eintered  Mola  (FormuB*) 
in  the  evening.  The  town  is  in  itself  little  and  insignificant,  but 
it  derives  interest,  if  not  grandeur,  from  its  beautiful  site, 
poetical  scenery,  and  classic  recollections.  It  consists  of  one 
street,  formed  by  the  Via  Appia  on  the  sea  side,  at  the  foot  of  a 
range  of  broken  picturesque  hills  and  moiintainB,  covered  with 
i5om,  vines,  and  olive-trees,  atsd  topped  with  rocks,  churches 

*  Close  to  the  road  on  both  sides  were  scattered  the  ruins  of  the  jRok^MOt  v31a, 
and  of  the  mausoleum  of  Cicero. 
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and  towen.  The  waters  that  stream  froaa  those  hills  unite  ao^ 
guah  f<»th  in  a  fountain  oloae  to  tlie  tova.  This  fountain  i» 
said  to  be  the  fdrfiomng  Ar tacia  dfflcribed  by  Homer  i  if  w. 
we  may  conclude  that  the  town  of  the  Lastrtfgow  Uy  a  Ut^ 
higher  on  the  hills,  as  the  daughter  of  Antiphatq^  is  de^ 
scribed  as  coming  down  from  it*-  The  most  eon^ncuous 
and  striking  object  from  the  town  of  M^h  is  the  fQptre## 
of  Gaieia,  crowning  the  rocky  promontory  of  the  same  nam# 
with  its  white  ramparts,  and  preseatij»g  to  the  eye,  one  abpvf 
the  other,  its  stages  of  angles  and  batteiies.  The  tQwq  itseJf  is 
spread  along  the  shore,  and  extends  nearly  from  the  centre  9( 
the  bay  to  the  point  of  the  promontory.  The  hArh<^.  so  we^ 
described  by  Homer  is  that  of  Gaieta,  jaod  whoever  FVi^  QVff 
it  will  find  all  the  features  painted  by  the  poet — the  towering 
rocks,  the  prominent  shores,  the  aatrow  entravce*  And  the  hol- 
low port.  It  is  about  four  mikf  by  kod  wid  two  by  water  from 
Meia.  Thene  is  some  diBcvdty  in  pfoeuring  ado»tta«ce,  as  il^w 
a  fortren,  and  not  aware  of  this  circumstance  we  pr««e9ted  okt^ 
selves  at  the  gate  without  our  passports ;  but  after  a  f^W  obser* 
rations,  we  were  as  EogUshmen  allowed  to  enter*  conducted  &> 
the  governor  then  at  chucdi*  received  very  p<^itely,  and  per* 
mitted  to  visit  every*  part  of  the  fortress  without  further  cere^ 
mony.  The  cathedral,  thou^  not  large  Aor  highly  decorated^ 
is  weH  proportioned,  well  lifted,  and  by  the  elevation  of  thf 
choir  admirably  cakolated  for  public  w«?sbip.  The  foqt  ^  a 
fine  antique  vase  of  white  marble,  with  basso  r<eUevos,  represents 
ing  Atbamas,  Ino-  with  a  child  in  her  anas,  a«d  a  groupe  of 
Bacchantes.    The  sculptor  was  an  Aihenian ;  bvt  such  &  vase 
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ii  better  calculated  for  a  gallery  of  antiques  than  for  the  place 
?where  it  now  stands.  Opposite  the  great  portal  of  the  cathe^ 
>dral  rises  an  antique  column;  marked  with  the  names  of  the 
Wittds  in  Greek  and  Latin.  The  streets  of  the  town  are  neatly 
built  and  well  paved,  its  general  appearance  is  lively  within  and 
^tbout  and  extremely  picturesque.  I  have  already  said  that 
the  fortress  crowns  the  point  or  head  of  the  promontory,  or  ra- 
ther peninsula  ot'Gaieta,  On  the  narrow  neck  that  unites  it 
to.  the  main-land,  but  on  a  bold  eminence,  stands  the  tomb  of 
MunatiUs  Plaincus.  •  It  is  round  like  that  of  Adrian,  like  it 
stripped  of  its  marble  casing,  and  turned  into  a  battlemented 
tower,  called^  one  might  suppose  from  the  romantic  hero  of 
Ariosto,  Torre  d'Orlando. 


* 


But  neither  ^e  mausoleum  of  Plancus,  nor  the  towars  of 
Gaieta^  neither  the  wondrous  tales  of  Homer,  nor  the  majestic 
T6rses  of  Virgil,  shed  so  much  glory  and  interest  on  these  coasts 
aa  the  Formian  villa  and  tomb  of  Cicero.  Tliat  Cicero  had 
a  villa  here,  and  that  it  lay  about  a  mile  from  the  shore,  history 
informs  us ;  and  at  that  very  distance  on  the  left  of  the  road  the 
attentive  traveller  will  observe  the  remains  of  ancient  walls  scat* 
tered  over  the  fieldsi  and  half  cov^t^  with  vines,  olives  and 
hedges.  These  shapeless  heaps  tradition  points  to  as  the  ruins  of 
Cicero's  Formian  vilht.  Again,  history  assures  us,  that  he  was 
overtaken  and  beheaded  in  the  walks  of  a  grove  that  lay  bey 
tween  his  villa  and  the  sea.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  road 
rises,  stripped  of  its  decorations  and  indeed  of  its  very  shape,  a 
sort  of  obelisk  in  two  stories,  and  this  disfigured  pile  the  sajoife 
tradition  reveres  as  his  mausoleum,  raised  on  the  very  spot  where 
he  was  butchered,  and  where  his  faithful  attendants  immedi- 
ately interred  his  headless  trunk.    Lower  down  and  near  the 
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sea,  or  rather  hanging  over  its  waves,  are  shewn  several  vaults 
and  galleries  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  part  of  the  Villa 
Inferior^  as  that  which  I  have  described  above  was  called  ViUa 
Superior.  It  is  a  pity  that  excavations  are  not  made  (and  with 
what  success  might  tliey  not  be  made  all  along  this  interesting 
coast!)  to  give  curiosity  some  chance  of  acquiring  greater  evi- 
dence. Of  the  fetite  of  Cicero's  remains  we  know  nothing,  as 
hifirtory  is  silent  with  regard  to  his  obsequies  and  sepulchre.  It 
does  not  seem  probable  that  during  Antony's  life,  the  most 
Sealoiis  frigid  would  have  dared  to  erect  a  monument  to  the  me- 
ttibry  of  his  most  active  and  deadly  enany ;  and  afler  that  Tri- 
ilmvir's  death,  Augustus  seems  to  have  concealed  his  sentiments, 
if  favorable  to  Cicero,  with  so  much  care  and  success  that  his 
Very  nephews  did  not  venture  to  read  that  illustrious  Roman's 
Works  in  his  presence.  Before  the  death  of  Augustus  the  per* 
sonal  and  affectionate  Interest  inspired  by  affinity  or  friendship 
had  probably  subsided,  and  few  survived  that  Emperor  who 
could  possibly  have  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  an  intimate  and 
«  familiar  acquaintance  with  Cicero,. and  fewer  still  could  have 
had  any  particular  and  urgent  motive  to  step  forward  from  the 
crowd,  and  pay  the  long  neglected  honors  to  his  memory.  But 
notwithstanding  these  reasons  and  the  silence  of  history  on 
the  subject,  yet  as  his  son  escaped  the  proscription,  and  wh^n 
the  rage  of  civil  war  had  given  way  to  thet  tranquil  domina* 
tion  of  Augustus,  he  was  restored  to  his  country  and  liis  rank,  it  is 
possible  that  he  may  have  raised  a  monument  to  the  memory  of 
a  father  so  affectionate  to  him,  and  so  illustrious  in  the  eyes  of 
the  public.  As  long  therefore  as  popular  belief  or  tradition, 
however  uncertain,  attaches  the  name  of  Cicero  to  these  ruins, 
and  as  long  as  even  credulity  can  believe  that  the  one  has  beem 
his  rendeoce  and  the  other  his  tomb,  so  long  wjU  every  traveller 
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who  values  liberty  and  reveres  genius  visit  ^leni  with  ioterasti 
and  hang  over  them,  though  nearly  reduced  to  a  heap  of  rubbbh» 
with  deliglit^  I  cannot  turn  from  this  subject  without  obaerving^ 
that  many  authors  have  related,  but  that  Plutarch  alone  hM 
painted,  the  last  tragical  scene  of  Cicero's  life. 

About  twelve  o'clock,  too  late  indeed  for  the  dultaoce  we  bad 
to  go,  we  set  out  from  Mida.  The  road  runs  over  a  ifoie 
plain,  bordered  on  the  left  by  distant  moimtains,  and  mi  the 
right  by  the  sea,  from  which  it  apometimes  though  not  far 
recedes,  and  sometimes  it  approaches.  About  three  mile^ 
from  the  lAris  (Gariglkmo)  an  aqueduct,  erected  to  CQUvejf 
water  to  Mimtumu^  passes  the  road^  it  is  now  in  ruins;  but  th^ 
remaining  arches,  at  least  a  hundmi,  lofly  and  solid,  give 
,  a  mdancholy  magnificence  to  the  plain  whioh  they  seem  t0 
bestridev 

On  the  banks  of  the  jCins  and  to  the  right  of  the 
road  ef3ctend  the  ruins  of  MiiUiAma^  spread  oi'er  a  consi* 
deraUe  space  of  gromid,  es^hibiting  vaist  substructions,  arcbes» 
gateways,  and  shattered  walls,  now  utterly  forsaken  by  bu* 
man  inhabitantB,  and  •  abandoned  to  owls,  foxes,  and  serpenta. 
Many  beautifol  ^afls,  bases  and  c^tais  of  marble  have 
been  found  here  and  on  (he  balnks  of  the  river,  aad  more 
might  possibly  be  discovered  if  the  ruiiiB  were  removed.  The 
d<3luy  odeasioned  by  the  ferry  affi>rds  the  travdkr  time  eiiough 
to  range  over  the  site  and  remains  of  Mintuma.  This  city  is 
few  miles  from  the  sea,  the  space  beftween  wms  covered  by  the 
sacred  groves  of  the  nymph  Marica,  the  mother  of  Latinus^  ac4 
hy  some  called  ttie  LatitM  Vem$By  and  by  tiie  well-known  mars^, 
which,  thoo^  they  infected  the  air  with  aosious  absAaiioMy 
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iiaye  jet  sK!quire4  classic  cdebiity  from  the  adventure  of  Marius. 
Happy  had  i%  been  for  Rome  and  for  humanity  if  the  swamp 
had  swallowed  up  for  ever  the  withered  carcase  and  vengeful 
heart  of  that  ruthless  chief.  These  marshes  have  lost  soniething 
of  their  ancient  malignity,  and  are '  become  a  rich  cultivated 
pl^n.  A  tower  stands  on  the  bank  to  defend  the  passage  ov^ 
ihe  rjv^r;  its  first  ^tory  or  low;er  part  is  ancient,  and  built  with 
great  solidity  and  b^ut^ful  prpportipn.  The  Liris  forms  the 
^uthem  border  of  Latium^  and.  separates  it  from  Campania  i 
as  iwe  glided  slow;ly  ovct  its  spri^ce  we  endeavoured  in  va^i  to 
conjecture  the  origiu  of  its  modern  name*.  ]VIay  it  not  possibly 
be  formed  A-omi  ^ts  o^-iginid  appell^tioii  G/ani^,  joined  to  its  Ro- 
man name  Lim^  with  an  Italian  .termin^tfon,  thu§  Qlaniliri^no.^ 
afi^rwand$  altered  in  the  Italian,  manner  for  euphony^  into  Qof- 
nUvriam;,  BJxd,  Anally  Gariliaao^  Having;  crossed  the  river  we 
entered  Camfiq.maf^  ^nd  as  we  drove  over  the  plfiin  beyond  had 
a  full  view  of  the  i^im»  a  wide  and  i;u>ble  river  winding  under 
the  shadow  of  poplars  through  a  lovely  vale,  ajad  then  gliding 
^ndy  tofva^/is  t^  sea.  The  river  still  retains  its  characteristic 
^ulence  ^ad  ,tranqnillityi,  while  the  regions  throu^  which  it  flow& 


*  ^Mi^^  reader  iir^  ije^lits  ih  dfi»^ical  ftppdnaiidM  ^fi^leftrn  wMi  pIiMi««i«, 
llut das nrrflr fitill  kcwrs its  floieietit «»e tiU  it {msaBs the ci^gr  of  Smu  Tfcsltlie 
JPi|ireBu«  (ftiU  BO  ca^e^);  Jl^llflC  into  it «  Ultla  belpw  Ihat  cify,  and  continues  to  ea- 
circle  the  little  island  in  which  Cioero  lay/i  the  scene  of  the  second  dialqgfue  De 
Legibu8y  and  describes  wifh  so  mucli  eloquence.  I  must  add,  that  Arpinum  also^ 
in  die  ^minity  of  ttie  Flbrenud,  ^tiH  reftalns  its  name,  enncrfikid  fay  the  birth  of  -Ihiit 
most  illustrious  Roman. 

+  Hinc  felix  ilia  Campania  est.  Ab  hoc  sinn  indpiunt  vitiferi  coUes,  et  temiH 
JMrtitiiomfa  ducco  fMT  rtMUKiii  *leiiBs  ^ind jto,  al^  M'  MtaM  duuBB)  ^^%\^r^ 
Liberi  patris  cum  Cerere  certamen.**Htju  POm  JHut  StuL  iis«fi4 
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still  enjoy  the  beauty  and  fertility  which  distinguished  them  of 
xi\d.    These  are,  the  Umbrosa  Regna  Marica^  the. 

Kura  quae  Liris  quietft 

Mordet  aqu&  taciturnus  arnnis* 

Some  rugged  mountains  appeared  at  a  distance,  but  they  only 
i^rved  as  a  magnificent  frame  to  set  off  by  contrast  the  rich 
scenery  that  adorned  the  hills  and  plains  that  border  the  stream. 
Though  the  ground  rises  gradually  from  the  Liris  to  the  next 
stage,  yet  tlie  space  between  is  called  from  its  comparative  flat- 
ness the  Plain  of  Sesia^  and  few  indeed  are  the  plains  that  can 
vie  with  it  in  beauty  and  fertility.  In  front  or  a  little  to  the 
right  rises  a  bold  and  lofty  mountain,  extending  on  that  side  to 
the  sea;  it  is  Mount  MassicuSj  once  so  famous  for  its  wines,  and 
still  retains  its  ancient  name*.  On  the  left  falling  a  little  back* 
wards  to  the  north  is  Monte  OfelHo^  and  on  the  side  swelb 
Monte  AuruncOf  still  perpetuating  in  its  original  name  the  me- 
mory of  a  very  ancient  people.  On  its  side,  covered  with  its 
forests  behind,  and  before  open  to  the  beauties  of  the  valley 
and  to  the  breezes  of  the  sea;  is  seated  Sessa^  once  Suessa 
Aufun^a.  The  whole  scene  is  finely  diversified  by  oaks  rising 
sometimes  single,  and  sometimes  in  clumps  in  the  middle  of 
com-^fields  or  vineyards  ;  woods  girding  the  sides  of  the  hills  and 
waving  on  their  summits ;  large  villages  with  their  toweis 
shining  in  the  middle  of  orchards  and  thickets,  forming  alto- 
gether a  view  unusually  rich  and  delightful.  Beyond  St. 
Agatha  the  country    becomes  more  hilly  and  is  shaded  with 


.    :«  Oluverias  iiiktekM  wlieii  he  sajt,  it  ia  called  Momdrugone^  whidi  is  the  mttm 
of  a  village  or  fbctrett  al  its  base  near  the  tea* 
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thicker  and  larger  woods.     A  romantic  ddl  with  a  streamlet 
tumbling  through  it,  forms  a  pretty  diversity  in  the  view. 

We  were  now  engaged  in  the  defiles  of  Mount  Massicusj 
which  communicate  with  those  of  the  CalUculay  a  mountain 
covered  with  forests  and  crowned  with  Calvij  the  ancient  Cales. 
From  these  defiles  we  emerged  by  a  road  cut  through  the  rock 
above  Francolisij  and  as  we  looked  down  beheld  the  plains  of 
Camptmia  spread  before  us,  bordered  by  the  Apennines  with 
the  craggy  point  of  Ischia  towing  to  the  sky  on  one  side,  and 
in  the  centre  Ve9uviu9j  calmly  lifting  his  double  summit  wreathed 
with  smoke.  Evening  now  fer  advanced,  shed  a  purple  tint 
over  the  sides  and  summits  of  the  mountains,  that  gave  at 
once  a  softness  and  richness  to  the  picture,  and  contrasted 
finely  with  the  darkness  of  the  plains  b^^t  ai^  the  light 
colors  of  a  few  thin  ekmds  flitting  above. 

From  FraneeUsi  we  traversed  the  Fcdemm  Ager^  which  is  the 
tract  enclosed  between  the  sea.  Mount  Massicus^  and  CalUculay 
and  the  river  Valturmis ;  a  territory  so  much  celebrated  by  the 
ancieirt  poets,  and  so  well  known  to  the  classical  reader  ^r  its 
delicious  wines.  It  has  often  been  asked  why  Italy  does  not 
now  produce  wines  so  excellent,  and  in  such  variety  as  an* 
eiently;  and  it  has  been  as  oft:en  answ^ed  either  that  the 
climate  has  changed,  or  that  the  cultrvatioa  of  the  grape  has 
been  neglected,  and  the  vines  allowed  to  degenerate  for  want  oi 
skill  and  attention.  As  fer  the  first  of  these  reasons,  we  find 
nothing  in  ancient  authors  that  can  furnish  the  least  reason  to 
suppose  that  any  such  revolution  has  happened.  The  produce 
ttons  of  the  soil  »e  ^  same,  and  appear  at  the  same  stated 
periods ;  the  seasons  correspond  exactly  with  the  descriptions 

VOL.  i»  3q 
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of  the  poets;  the  air  is  in  general  genial  and  serene,  though 
cliilled  occasionally  (at  least  in  many  provinces)  with  hard 
wintry  frosts,  and  sometimes  disturbed  by  sudden  unseasonable 
storms  full  as  grand  and  as  mischievous  as  that  described  by 
Virgil  *  Neglect  and  ignorance  are  reasons  more  plausible, 
but  will  not  perhaps  on  examination  be  found  much  more  satis- 
factory. Arts  essential  to  the  existence  o£  man>  when  once 
known  are  never  forgotten,  and  articles  so  necessary  as  bread 
and  wine  cannot  possibly  be  entirely  neglected.  The  science 
of  tillage  passes  from  father  to  son,  and  cannot  be  oblite- 
rated unless  the  whole  mass  of  population  in  a  country  be  at 
once  destroyed,  and  a  link  struck  out  of  the  chain  of  human 
generations.  Moreover  the  mode  of  gathering  and  press- 
ing the  grape ;  of  boiling  and  storing  the  wine  is  nearly  the 
same  now  as  anciently.  Besides  from  the  reasons  given  above 
it  would  follow,  that  the  culture  of  the  vine  was  lost  all  over 
Italy,  Greece,  and  Sicily,  and  that  the  vine  itself  had  degene- 
rated in  all  the  dountries  that  lie  south  of  the  Alps,  howsoever 
favored  in  other  respects  by  nature.  In  fact  very  few  of  the 
numberless  wines  produced  in  these  auspicious  climates  are 
palatable  to  an  English  or  a  French  traveller,  who  is  apt  to 
find  in  them  either  a  lusciousness  or  a  raciness,  or  an  inexpress- 
ible something  that  disgusts  him,  and  is  not  always  removed 
even  by  familiarity.  Nor  ought  this  circumstance  to  surprize 
us.  Accustomed  from  our  infancy  to  hear  the  wines  of  Italy 
and  Greece  extolled  to  the  skies  by  the  ancient  poets,  we 
expect  to  find  them  singularly  delicious  while  we  forget  that  the 
goodness  of  wine  depends  upon  taste,  and  that  our  taste  has 
been  formed,  I  had  nearly  said  vitiated,  by  wines  of  a  flavor 

♦  Georg.  I. 
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very  different  from  that  of  the  classic  grape.  If  the  Italian  wines 
therefore  are  not  in  so  much  repute  now  as  they  were  formerly, 
it  is  to  be  attributed  not  so  much  to  the  degeneracy  of  the  vine, 
as  to  the  change  of  taste  not  only  in  Transalpine  countries  but 
even  in  Italy  itself.  The  modern  Italians  are  extremely  sot)er; 
they  drink  wine  as  Englishmen  drink  small  beer,  not  to  flatter  the 
palate  but  to  quench  the  thirst;  provided  it  be  neither  new,  flat, 
nor  unwholesome,  it  answers  their  purpose,  and  they  require  from 
it  nothing  more.  Very  little  attention  is  therefore  paid  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  vine,  to  the  quality  or  perfection,  but  merely  to 
the  quantity  of  the  produce.  Not  so  the  ancients :  they  were 
fond  of  convivial  enjoyments :  they  loved  wine,  and  considered 
it  not  only  as  a  gratification  to  the  palate,  but  as  a  means  of 
intellectual  enjoyment,  and  a  vehicle  of  conversation.  To 
heighten  its  flavor  therefore,  to  bring  it  to.  full  maturity  by  age, 
in  short,  to  improve  it  by  every  method  imaginable,  was  with 
them  an  object  of  primary  importance;  nor  can  it  occasion  sur* 
prize  that  in  circumstances  so  favorable,  the  vine  should  flourish. 
Yet  with  all  this  encouragement  the  two  most  celebrated  wines  in 
Italy,  the  Caecuban  and  the  Falernian,  had  lost  much  of  their  ex* 
cellency  and  reputation  in  Pliny's  time;  the  former  in  conse- 
quence of  a  canal  drawn  across  the  vale  of  Amyclae  by  the  Emr 
peror  Nero,  and  the  latter  from  its  very  celebrity,  which  occa- 
sioned so  great  a  demand,  that  the  cultivators  unable  to  resist 
the  temptation,  turned  their  attention  from  the  quality  to  the 
quantity.  This  cause  of  decline  is  indeed  considered  as  com-* 
mon  to  both  these  species  of  wine;  but  in  the  former  it  was 
only  an  accessary,  in  the  latter  a  principal  agent. 

The  canal  alluded  to,  was  one  of  the  extravagant  whims  of 
Nero,  who   had  resolved  to  open  an   inland  communication 

3q2 
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between  Ostia  and  the  Lake  AverrmSj  by  a  navigable  canal  which 
might  aflFord  all  the  pleasures^  without  any  of  the  inconveniences 
of  a  voyage  in  the  usual  mann^.  This  work  was  begun  but 
never  finished,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Lago  Ftmdano  or 
Amydanoj  which  was  to  have  formed  part  of  the  projected 
canal,  was  lengthened  and  extended  across  the  little  plain  to  the 
very  foot  of  Mount  Cacubus;  thus  depriving  the  flats  of  a  con- 
siderable part  of  that  moisture  which  perhaps  caused  their 
fertility.  The  Csecuban  wine  so  much  celebrated  was  producedi 
according  to  Pliny,  in  the  poplar  groves  that  rose  in  the  marshes 
on  the  bay  of  Amyclse.  That  same  author  gives  a  long  list  of 
Italian  wines,  all  good  though  of  very  different  d^rees  of  ex- 
cellence,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  modem  Italy,  if  the  cultiva*^ 
tion  of  the  vine  had  tile  same  encouragement  now  as  anciently, 
would  furnish  a  catalogue  equal  to  it  both  in  excellence  and  va^ 
riet3^  As  it  is  not  intended  to  expand  a  few  cursory  remarks  into 
a  dissertation,  it  may  finally  be  observed  that  several  of  the 
wines  celebrated  in  ancient  times  still  retain,  at  least,  some  share 
of  their  ancient  reputation.  Thus  a  wine  produced  in  the  very 
extremity  of  the  Adriatic  Gulph,  on  the  banks  of  the  Timavus*, 
and  in  the  vieinity  of  AquikiOy  is  still  in  as  great  requ^t  at 
Trieste  as  it  was  formerly  in  Rome ;  as  also  is  the  Rketian  wine  so 
much  extolled  by  Virgil  at  Venice  and  Veronc^  The  wines  of  Luna 
and  Florence  are  even  now  mucb  esteemed  ^  over  the  north 
of  Italy,  as  are  &ose  of  the  Alban  Mounts  including  Frescati 
and  Gensana^  'm  Rome.  The  vines  that  flourish  on  the  sides  and 
around  the  base  of  Vesuvius  still  continue  to  furnish  a  rich  aifid 


*  This  wine  was  called  Pudnum.    The  place  now  bears  the  name  of  Castel 
DttinO)  and  corresponds  with  the  description  giv6n  of  it  by  Fiiiiy>  saxeo  colky 
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delicious  wine,  well  known  to  all  travellers,  and  to  most  readers 
under  the  appellation  of  Lacryma  Christi.  To  conclude, 
Horace  has  comprised  with  his  usual  neatness  the  four  principal 
wines  of  Italy,  all  the  produce  of  the  coast  which  we  have  just 
traversed,  in  the  following  stanza : 

Caecubum  et  prelo  domitam  Caleno 
Tu  bibes  uvam,  mea  nee  FalemsB 
Temperant  yites,  neque  Formiani 
Pocula  colles.  i,  80. 

Before  we  arrived  at  Capua  night  had  set  in,  but  it  was  night 
in  all  its  charms;  bright,  serene,  and  odorifelrous.  The  only 
object  that  could  then  strike  our  eyes  or  excite  our  curiosity  was 
the  luciola^  a  bright  insect,  many  of  which  were  flying  about  in 
every  direction  like  sparks  of  fire,  casting  a  vivid  light  around 
them,  and  seeming  to  threaten  the  waving  com  over  which  they 
flitted  with  a  conflagration. 

We  entered  Naples  at  a  late  hour,  and  drove  to  the  Gran 
Bretagnoy  an  excellent  inn  on  the  sea  shore,  and  close  to  the 
royal  garden.  Few  scenes  surpass  in  beauty  that  which  burst 
full  upon  me  when  I  awoke  next  morning.  In  front  and  under 
my  windows,  the  bay  of  Napl^  spread  its  azure  surface  smooth 
as  glass,  while  a  thousand  boats  glided  in  d'lStiKnt  (iirections 
over  its  shining  bosom :  on  the  right,  the  town  extended  along 
the  semicircular  shore,  and  Posilipo  rose  close  behind  it,  with 
churches  and  villas,  vineyards  and  pines  scattered  in  confusion 
along  its  sides  and  on  its  ridge,  till,  sloping  as  it  advanced  the 
bold  hill  terminated  in  a  craggy  promontory.  On  the  left  at 
the  end  of  a  walk  that  forms  the  quay  and  skirts  the  sea,  the 
Castel  del  Uovo  standing  on  an  insulated  rock  caught  the  eye  for 
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a  moment;  while  beyond  it  over  a  vast  expanse  of  water  a  rugged 
line  of  mountains  stretched  forward,  and  softening  its  features 
ad  it  projected,  presented  towns,  villages,  and  convents,  lodged 
amidst  its  forests  and  precipices,  and  at  length  terminated  in 
the  cape  of  Minerva  now  of  Surrentum.  Opposite  and  full  in 
front  rose  the  island  of  Caprae  with  its  white  clifts  and  ridgy  sum- 
mit, placed  as  a  barrier  to  check  the  tempest  and  protect  the  in- 
terior of  the  bay  from  its  fiiry.  This  scene  illuminated  by  a  sun 
that  never  shines  so  bright  on  the  less  favored  regions  beyond  the 
Alps  is  justly  considered,  as  the  most  splendid  and  beautiful  ex- 
hibiticm  which  nature  perhaps  presents  to  the  human  eye,  and 
cannot  but  excite  in  the  spectator,  when  beheld  for  the  first 
tinae,  emotions  of  delight  and  admiration,  that  border  on  en- 
thusiasm.* Nor  are  the  charms  of  recollection  that  are  capable 
of  improving  even  the  loveliest  features  of  nature  here  wanting 
to  complete  the  enchantment.  Naples  and  its  coasts  have  never 
been,  it  is  true,  the  theatre  of  heroic  achievements,  or  the  stage  of 
grand  and  unusual  incidents;  but  they  have  been  the  residence 
of  the  great  and  the  wise ;  they  have  aided  the  meditations  of 
the  sage  and  awakened  the  raptures  of  the  poet;  and  as  long  as 
the  Latin  muses  continue  to  instruct  mankind,  so  long  will  tra- 
vellers visit  with  delight  the  academy  of  Cicero,  the  tomb  of 
Virgil,  and  the  birth-place  of  Tasso. 


^  The  bay  of  Leucadia^  bounded  by  the  bold  coasts  of  that  island  on  one  side, 
and  of  Acamania  on  the  other,  and  interspersed  with  the  Tdeboiies  InsuloR  rising 
in  every  shape  imaginable  around,  is,  I  think,  more  beautiful;  but  it  is  now  a 
desert,  pemled  only  by  recollections ! 
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CHAP.  XXL 


NAPUQS ^ITS     HISTORY PUBLIC    BUILDINGS CHURCHES——-* 

HOSPITALS STATE  OP  LITERATURE  AT  NAPLES. 

jVaPLES  occupies  the  site  of  both  PakepoUs  and  Neapolis^ 
in  ancient  times,  though  it  inherits  the  name  of  the  latter.  It 
is  of  Grecian  origin,  and  is  first  mentioned  by  Livy  as  having 
in  conjunction  with  Pahepolis  joined  the  Sammies  in  a  confede- 
racy against  the  Romans  *.  PakepoUs  was  taken  two  years  after 
and  Naples  must  have  shared  its  fate.  The  latter  seems  indeed  to 
have  been  of  httle  consideration  at  that  time,  though  it  continued 
to  increase  rapidly,  and  in  the  course  of  not  many  years  ecUpsed 
the  splendor,  usurped  the  territory  and  gradually  obliterated  the 
very  name  of  the  former.  It  seems  to  have  attached  itself  closely 
to  the  Roman  interest  in  httle  more  than  a  century  from  the 
abovementioned  period,  and  to  have  acquired  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Roman  repubUc  no  small  degree  of  prosperity  and 
importance.  It  remained  faithful  to  its  aUies  even  after  the 
carnage  of  Canrue  and  the  revolt  of  the  Campanians,  and  such 
was  the  strength  of  its  ramparts  that  Hannibal  himself  shrunk 

•  An.  U.  C.  427. 
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from  the  difficulties  of  an  attack*.  The  generous  offer  which 
they  had  previously  made  to  the  Roman  senate  must  naturally 
inspire  a  very  favorable  idea  of  the  opulence,  and  which  is  infi- 
nitely more  honorable,  of  the  magnanimity  of  this  city  -f-.  This 
attachment  to  the  Roman  cause  excited  the  resentment  of  the 
Carthagenian,  who  ravaged  the  Neapolitan  territory  with  more 
than  his  usual  ferocity. 

ff 

From  this  period  little  or  no  mention  is  made  of  Naples  for 
a  long  series  of  years,  during  which  it  seems  to  have  enjoyed  in 
undisturbed  tranquillity  its  original  laws  and  language,  ^ed  all 
the  advantages  of  its  fertile  soil,  and  unrivalled  situation. 
Its  coasts  during  this  interval  became  the  winter  retreat  of  the 
hixiuious  Romans,  and  there  were  few  among  the  illustrious 
characters  which  distinguished  the  fall  oiF  the  republic  and  the 
birth  of  the  monarchy,  who  had  not  a  villa  on  its  shores  or 
amid  the  romantic  recesses  of  its  mountains.  The  presence  of 
Hontce,  Virgil,  and  his  imitator  Silius  Italicus,  and  their  fond 
attachment  to  its  delightful  scenery  were  lasting  and  honorable 
distinctions;  while  the  foul  indulgencies  of  Tiberius,  and  the 
wild  and  cruel  fifeaks  of  Caligula  were  its  scandal  and  its 
scourge.  The  first  recorded  eruption  of  Vesuvius%'  interrupted 
its  enjoyments  and  wasted  its  coasts,  and  the  civil  wars  and 
barbaric  incursions  that  succeeded  each  other  so  rapidly  during 
the  ensuing  centuries,  involved  it  ih  the  general  calamities  of 
Italy  and  the  empire.  However  it  seems  to  have  suffered  less 
than  most  other  cities  during  this  disastrous  era,  as  it  retained 
longer  its  legitimate  sovereign,  the  Emperor  of  Constantinople, 


*  Liv.  XXIII.  1.  f  xxit.  92.  i  A.  D.  79* 
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and  with  him  its  language  and  many  of  its  ancient  laws,  and 
bj  his  power  or  rather  by  the  veneration  still  attached  to  his 
name,  was  not  unfrequently  protected  from  the  ravages  and 
insults  of  contending  barbarians .♦ 

When  the  eastern  empire  sunk  into  a  state  of  irretrievaWc 
weakhess  and  insignificance,  Naples  was  threatened,  harassed  and 
plundered  successively  by  the  Lombards,  the  Saracens  and  the. 
Normans,  who  in  their  turn  became  the  prey  of  the  Germans,  the' 
^French  and  the  Spaniards.  The  latter  at  length  remained  its 
acknowledged  masters,  governed  it  for  many  years  by  viceroys, 
and  at  length  gave  it  a  king  in  the  person  of  the  present  sovereign 
Charles  IV.  Gf  ail  these  different  tribes  many  traces  may 
be  discovered  in  the  language,  manners  and  appearance  of  its- 
inhabitants.  Its  original  language,  Greek,  remained  the 
prevailing  dialect  long  after  its  submission  to  the  power  of 
Rome,  a3  appears  from  various  circumstances,  but  particularly 
from  that  of  Greek  manuscripts  only  being  discovered  at  ifer- 
culaneum.  It  may  indeed  be  doubted  whether  pure  Latin  ever, 
was  the  vulgar  language  at  Naples;  but  at  present  there  are 
more  Greek  words  intermingled  with  the  common  dialect  than 
are  to  be  found  in  any  other  part  of  Italy.  French  pronuncia- 
tion has  communicated  some  share  of  its  infection,  and  Saracenic 
left  considerable  alloy  behind.  No  vestiges  remain  of  the  ancient 
beauty  or  magnificence  of  this  city.  Its  temples,  its  theatres, 
its  basiJicsB  have  been  levelled  by  earthquakes,  or  destroyed  by 
barbarians.      Its  modem  edifices,  whether  churches  or  palaces, 


*  It  was  taken  by  the  Goths  under  Theodoric,  but  retaken  and  restored  to  the 
Grecian  empire  by  Belisarius.  It  seems  to  have  been  attadied  to  its  Gk>thic  rulers, 
and  when  assailed  by  the  Roman  general  made  a  vigorous  but  useless  resistance. 
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4re  Jess  remarkable  for  their  taste  than  for  their  magnitode  and 
Eiches.  It  is  however  highly  probable  that  Naples  is  at  pre- 
sent more  opul^it,  more  populous,  and  in  every  respect  more 
flourishing  than  she  has  ever  before  been  even  in  the  most 
brilliant  periods  of  her  history. 

Naples  seated  in  the  bosom  of  a  capacious  haven,  spreads  her 
greatness  and  her  population  along  its  shore,  and  covera  its 
shelving  coasts  and  bordering  mountains  with  her  villas^  her  gar- 
dens and  her  retreats.  Containing  within  her  own  walls  more  than 
fQi^r  hundred  thousand  inhabitants^  she  sees  one  hundred  thousand 
more  enliven  her  suburbs,  that  stretdb  in  a  magnificent  and 
B^ost  extensive  sweep  firom  Portici  to  the  promontory  of 
Misenum^  and  fill  a  spacious  line  of  sixteen  miles  along  the  shore 
with  life  and  activity*  In  si^e  and  number  of  inhabitants  she* 
rapks  as  the  third  city  in  £urope,.  and  from  her  situation  and 
superb  show  may  justly  be  considered  as  the  Queeft  of  the 
Mediterranean.*  The  intenud  appearance  of  Naples^  is  in 
general  pleasing;  the  edifices  are  lofty  and  soHd;  the  streets 
as  wide  as  in  any  continental  city;  the  Strada  Toledo  is  a 
mile  in  length,  and  with  the  quay  which  is  very  extensive  and 
well-built  forms  the  grand  and  distinguishing  features  of  the 
city.  In  fact  the  Chiaia^  with  the  royd  garden,  Mergyllmo 
and  Sta.  Lucioy  which  spread  along  the  coast  for  so  consider^ 
s^ble  a  space,  and  present  such  an  immense  line  of  lofty  edi^ 
fices,  are  sufficient  to  give  an  appearance  of  grandeur  to  any 
city.      As   for  architectural  magnificence  Naples  possesses  a 

♦  It  18  impossible  not  to  smfle  in  perusing  Thompson's  description  of  the  lone- 
ImeBft  and  devBBttttion  oT  this  rery  coast,  once^  as  he  represents  it,  swarming  with 
iiAdbkasts,  BOW  tamed  into  a  desert  Bat  some  allowanee  mast  be  made  even  for 
caBUfieimtioB  when  the  Mtgod  is  so  ittloxioaiiBg  m  JSbettf.-^See  Libert^fy  t.  SIX. 
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Tery  small  share,  as  the  prevailing  taste,  if  a  series  of  absurd 
fashions  deserve  that  appdlation^  has  always  been  bad.  Mo- 
resco,  Spanish  and  bad  Roman,  corrupted  and  intermingled 
together  destroy  all  appearance  of  unity  and  symmetry,  and 
form  a  monstrous  jumble  of  discordance.  The  magnificence 
therefore  of  the  churches  and  palaces  consist  first  in  their  mag- 
nitude, and  then  in  paintings,  marbles  and  decorations  in 
general,  which  however  are  seldom  disposed  with  taste  or  judg- 
ttient,  and  when  best  disposed  are  scattered  around  with  a  pro- 
fusion that  destroys  their  effect 

To  describe  the  public  edifices  of  Naples  would  be  to  com- 
pose a  guide.  I  shall  therefore  content  myself  with  a  few  ob- 
servations on  some  remarkable  objects  in  them  or  connected 
with  them*  Several  churches  are  supposed  to  occupy  the  sites 
of  ancient  temples,  the  names  and  memory  of  which  have  been 
preserved  by  this  circumstance.  Thus  the  cathedral  is  said 
to  stand  on  the  substructions  of  a  temple  of  Apollo;  that 
of  the  Santi  Apostoii  rises  on  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Mct* 
cury.  St.  Maria  Maggiore  was  originally  a  temple  of  Diana, 
erected  over  the  temple  of  Antinous,  &c.  Of  these  churches 
some  are  adorned  with  the  pillars  and  marbles  of  the  teniplos 
to  which  they  have  succeeded.  Thus  the  cathedral  is  sup- 
ported by  more  than  a  hundred  columns  of  granite,  which 
belonged  to  the  edifice  over  which  it  is  erected,  as  did  the 
forty  or  more  pillars  that  decorated  the  treasury,  or  rather  the 
chapel  of  St.  Januarius.  The  church  itself  was  built  by  an 
Angevin  prince,  and  when  shattered  or  rather  destroyed  by 
earthquakes,  rebuilt  by  a  Spanish  sovereign.  It  is  Gothic,  but 
stoangely  disfigured  by  ornaments  and  reparations  in  different 
styles*    In  the  subterraneous  chapel  tinder  the  choir  is  depo* 
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sited  the  body  of  St,  Januarius.  His  supposed  blood  is  kept 
in  a  vial  in  the  Tesoroj  and  is  considered  as  the  most  valuable 
of  its  deposits,  and  indeed  the  glory  and  ornament  of  the  ca- 
thedral and  of  the  city  itself.  Into  the  truth  of  this  supposition 
little  inquiry  is  made;  the  fact  is  supposed  to  guarantee  itself, 
and  in  this  respect  the  Neapohtans  seem  to  have  adopted  the 
maxim  of  the  ancient  Germans,  ^^  sanctius  ac  reverentius  de 
Diis  credere  quam  scire*/'  The  blood  of  St.  Stephen  in  the 
church  of  St.  Gatidioso  belonging  to  the  Benedictine  Nuns,  is 
said  to  liquify  in  the  same  manner,  but  only  once  a-year  on  the 

festival  of  the  martyr. 

» 

The  Santi  Apostoli  is  in  its  origin  perhaps  the  most  ancient 
church  in  Naples,  and  was,  if  we  may  credit  tradition,  erected  by 
Constantine  upon  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Mercury;  it  has  how- 
ever been  rebuilt  partially  more  than  once,  and  finally  with  great 
magnificence.  The  church  of  St.  Paul  occupies  the  site  of  a 
temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux ;  the  front  of  this  temple,  consist* 
'ing  of  eight  Corinthian  pillars,  was  destroyed  by  the  earth-^ 
quake  of  1688.  Two  only  were  restored,  and  now  form  part  oi 
the  firontispiece  of  the  church.  The  interior  is  spacious,  well 
proportioned,  and  finely  incrusted  with  marble.  The  chancel 
is  very  extensive,  and  all  supported  by  antique  pillars;  it  is  supi- 
posed  to  stand  over  the  theatre  where  Nero  first  disgrace  him;- 
self  by  appearing  as  a  public  singer:  some  vestiges  of  this 
theatre  may  still  be  traced  by  an  observing  antiquary.  The 
church  of  St.  Filippo  Neri  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of  an*, 
cient  pillars  that  support  its  triple  row  of  aisles  on  both  sides 
of  the  nave.     St.  Lorenzo^  belonging  to  a  convent  founded  by 


*  Tac.  Crennanic,  xxz.  iv. 
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Charles  of  AnjaUj  is  a  monument  of  the  hatred  which  French 
princes  have  at  all  times  borne  to  liberty  and  popular  represen- 
tation. It  stands  on  the  site  of  the  Basilica  Augusta,  a  noble 
and  magnificent  hall,  which  at  the  period  of  their  first  entrance 
into  Naples  was  the  place  of  public  assembly  where  the  senate 
and  people  of  Naples  met  in  council.  Charles  suppressed  the 
assemblies,  demolished  the  hall,  arid  in  the  year  1266  erected  the 
church  which  now  occupies  its  place.  The  establishment  of  a 
free  and  just  government  would  have  been  a  work  more  agreeable 
to  the  will,  and  more  conformable  to  the  attributes,  of  the  common 
Father  of  all,  than  the  erection  of  a  temple  on  the  ruins  of 
public  property,  and  in  defiance  of  justice.  Of  all  the  Neapo- 
litan churches,  that  De  Spirito  Sa7ito  in  the  Strada  Toledo  is 
the  most  worthy  of  notice  in  my  opinion,  because  the  purest  and 
simplest  in  architecture.  The  exterior  is  indifferent,  or  rather 
never  finished,  or  at  least  decorated.  The  interior  is  large,  well- 
proportioned,  adorned  with  Corinthian  pilasters,  and  a  regular 
entablature  and  cornice.  It  is  well  lighted,  perhaps  indeed  too 
much  HO,  Oil  account  of  the  whiteness  of  its  walls  and  vault.  It 
is  not  however  entirely  exempt  from  the  usual  defect,  a  super^ 
abundance  of  ornaments,  and  it  wants  a  softer  and  mellower 
color  to  please  the  eye. 

The  chapel  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  was  erected  by  the  cele- 
brated Pontanus,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  Latin  sentences, 
moral  and  political,  engraved  on  marble  near  its  entrance  and 
on  its  front  They  are  misplaced,  and  ostentatious  though  solid, 
and  in  language  not  inelegant.  The  epitaph  composed  by  Pon- 
tanus himself  has  the  merit  of  originality,  but  his  best  and  most 
durable  epitaph  is  the  tribute  paid  to  him  by  Sannazarius^. 

♦  Eleg.  I.  9. 
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In  the  cloister  of  the  canons,  regularly  attached  to  the  paro- 
chial church  of  St.  Agnello^  stands  the  tomb  of  the  poet  Marini 
ornamented  with  a  bronze  statue ;  the  whole  erected  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  celebrated  Manso,  the  friend  of  Tasso  and  of  Milton, 
who  left  by  will  a  sum  of  money  to  defray  the  expense. 

The  sepulchral  chapel  of  the  fiimily  San  Severo  deserves  to 
be  mentioned,  not  so  much  on  account  of  its  architecture,  or 
even  decorations,  or  the  order  with  which  the  monuments  are 
disposed  (though  all  these  are  worthy  of  notice)  as  on  account 
of  three  particular  statues,  two  of  which  display  the  patient 
skill,  the  third  the  genius  of  the  sculptor.    The  first  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  Modesty  (Pudor)  covered  from  head  to  foot  with  a 
veil ;  but  so  delicate,  so  apparently  transj>arent  is  the  veil,  that 
through  its  texture  the  spectator  fancies  he  can  trace  not  only 
the  general  outlines  of  the  figure  but  the  very  features  and  ex- 
pression  of  the  countenance.     Mons.  De  Lelande  observes,  that 
the  ancients  never  veiled  the  whole  countenance  of  their  statues, 
and  seems  to  hint  that  the  art  of  making  the  form  appear  as 
it  were  through  the  foldings  is  a  modem  improvement.     How* 
ever  there  are  antique  statues  even  to  die  north  of  the  Alps  in 
which  the  same  effect  is  visible,  and  every  scholar  who  has 
visited  the  gallery  at  Dresden  will  immediately  recollect  some 
female  figures.  Vestals  I  think,  where  the  knee,  the  arm,  the 
breast,  appears  as  if  visible  through  the  beautiful  drapery  thrown 
over  them.      It  must  however  be  acknowledged,  that  in  the 
art  of  producing  this  illusion  the  moderns  equal  the  ancients; 
and  of  their  skill  in  this  respect  no  better  instances  can  be 
produced  than  the  above-mentioned  statue,  a  most  beautiful 
one  of  St  CeciUa  in  Rome,  and  a  third  in  the  chapel  which  I 
am  now  describing.     It  represents  our  Saviour  extended  in  the 
sepulchre,  it  is  covered  like  the  preceding  with  a  veil,  and  like 
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it  exhibits  the  form  which  it  infolds,  with  all  its  featured  majestic 
and  almost  divine  even  in  death.  This  is^  indeed,  an  exquisite 
piece  of  workmanship ;  it  displays  not  only  as  much  art  and  pa- 
tience as  that  of  Modesty,  but  the  very  soul,  the  genius,  the  sub- 
lime conceptions  of  the  sculptor.  It  is  generally  attributed  to 
Corradini,  as  is  the  latter,  and  suffices  alone  to  establish  his  re« 
putation,  and  rank  him  among  the  first  of  artists^  But  theNeapo^ 
litans  who  are  a  little  jealous  of  the  merit  of  strangers,  ascribed 
it  and  the  two  others  to  Giuseppe  San  Martino  their  country- 
man, whom  they  represent  as  the  best  sculptor  of  the  times/ 
The  attention  of  strangers  is  generally  directed  to  another  statue 
or  groupe  in  the  same  chapel,  representing  a  man  entangled  in 
a  net  and  endeavoring  with  the  aid  of  a  genius  to  disengage 
himself.  It  ^is  called  II  DisinganatOy  and  is  supposed  to  repre^ 
sent  under  this  allegorical  symbol  the  conversion  of  one  of  the 
princes  of  the  family  to  which  the  chapel  belongs.  The  allegory 
is  forced,  and  the  execution  of  the  work  shews  only  the  patience 
and  nicety  with  which  the  sculptor  managed  the  chisseL 

To  this  catalogue  one  church  more  must  be  added,  though  it 
is  in  many  respects  inferior  to  most  in  Naples,  in  size^  materials 
and  decorations.  But  it  has  a  more  powerful  claim  to  our  at^ 
tention  than  either  marble  or  architecture  can  give  it;  it  has  the 
genius  of  Sannazarius  to  recommend  it,  and  its  name  is  inter- 
woven with  the  title  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  poems  which 
have  appeared  in  the  Latin  language,  since  Uie  revival  of  letters. 
The  church  is  called  from  the  poem  Del  Parto;  it  was  erected^ 
with  the  little  convent  annexed  to  it,  on  the  site  6f  his  favorite 
Villa  Mergyllina^  and  endowed  by  the  poet.  It  took  its  name 
from  the  quarter  in  whidb  it  stood,  still  called  Mtrgyllina^  occu* 
pying  the  brow  and  side  of  a  hill  that  slopes  gently  to  the  baj« 
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Its  situation  is  delicious,  and  the  view  from  it  as  extensive  as 
varied,  and  as  beautiful  as  the  eye  of  a  poet  injine  phrenzy  rolling 
can  contemplate.  Its  value  was  moreover  enhanced  by  the 
dignity  of  the  donor,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  poet,  without  doubt,, 
the  smiles  of  the  royal  patron  added  new  lustre  to  the  native  beau* 
ties  of  the  scenery.  He  accordingly  frequently  alludes  to  his  be- 
loved retreat  of  Mergyllina  in  his  different  poems,  and  devotes 
one  entire  ode  to  its  charms*.  This  villa  was  destroyed  by  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  who  commanded  the  garrison  during  the  cele- 
brated siege  of  Naples  by  the  French.  Whether  this  act  of  destruc- 
tion was  necessary  or  not,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  deteimine,  but 
it  is  not  probable  that  it  was,  or  could  be  intended  as  a  personal 
injury.  However  the  indignant  poet  resented  it  as  such,  and 
conceived  an  unrelenting  hatred  towards  that  general.  On  the 
ruins  of  the  villa  the  church  of  which  we  now  speak  was  erected^ 
and  dedicated  Virgini  parienti  or  De  Partu.  It  is  neither 
large,  nor  remarkable  for  its  architecture  or  ornaments.  The 
sole  object  of  curiosity  in  it  is  the  tomb  of  the  founder,  adorned 
with  statues  and  basso  relievos,  representing  the  subject  of  his 
poems ;  the  materials  are  rich,  and  the  execution  good,  but  the 
figures  representing  pagan  divinities,  satyrs,  and  nymphs,  aire 
ornaments  ill-adapted  to  the  tomb  of  a  christian  poet,   and 


i*«*i 


*  Rupis  O  sacrae,  pelagique  custos 
Villa  nympharum  dorous,  et  propinquae 
Doridos,  regum  decus  una  quondam 
DeliciaBque 

Tu  mihi  solos  nemorum  recessus 
Das,  et  haerentes  per  opaca  laurus 
Saxa;  tu  fontes  Aganippidnmque 
Antra  redudia ! 
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strangely  misplaced  in  a  christian  church.  It  is  impossibk 
however  not  to  smile  at  the  awkward  attempt  of  the  good 
fathers  to  remedy  this  incongruity,  by  inscribing  the  name  of 
David  under  the  statue  of  Apollo,  and  that  of  Judith  under 
Minerva.    The  epitaph  was  composed  by  Bembo. 

Da  sacro  cineri  flores.    Hie  ille  Maroni 
Sincerus  rausS  proximus  ut  tomulo. 

In  one  of  the  little  chapels  there  is  a  picture  of  St*  Michael 
trampling  on  Satan.  It  is  observable,  that  the  latter  is  repre- 
sented with  the  face  of  a  beautiful  female,  and  the  reason  given 
is  whimsical  enough.  The  countenance  of  the  devil  is  a  picture 
of  a  very  beautiful  lady,  who  unfortunately  fell  in  love  with 
Diomedes  Carafifa^  Bishop  of  Ariano,  who^  to  shew  his  abhor* 
rence  of  her  sacrilegious  passion,  when  fitting  up  this  chapel  for 
his  niausoleum,  ordered  the  painter  to  degrade  her  into  the  in- 
fernal spirit,  and  place  her  prostrate  under  the  spear  of  the  arclh- 
angcL  For  the  satisfaction  of  the  ladies,  I  must  add,  that  this 
ungallant  prelate  has  not  been  canonized.  A  Last  Supper  in 
another  chapel  is  supposed  to  be  a  master-piece,  though  the 
name  of  the  painter  is  not  known. 

I  must  observe,  in  closing. these  few  cursory  observations  on 
the  churches  of  Naples,  that  notwithstanding  tlie  bad  taste  which 
prevails  very  geuCTally  in  the  architecture  and  decorations  of 
these  edifices,  the  traveller  will  find  in  most  of  them  some^ng 
that  merits  observation.  In  paintings  in  particular  the  Neapo- 
litan churches  are  very  rich,  and  there  are  few  among  them  that 
cannot  boast  of  one  or  more  exquisite  specimens  of  this  art 

But  if  the  churches  do  no  credit  to  the  taste  of  the  Neapo- 

▼OL.  z.  3  s 
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litans,  the  hospitals  reflect  much  honor  on  their  charity.  These 
establishments  are  very  numerous,  and  adapted  to  every  species 
of  distress  to  which  man  is  subject  in  mind  or  body.  Many  of 
them  are  richly  endowed,  and  all  clean,  well  attended  and 
well  regulated.  One  circumstance  almost  peculiar  to  Italian 
hospitals  and  charitable  foundations,  contributes  essentially  to 
their  splendor  and  prosperity:  it  is,  that  they  are  not  only 
attended  by  persons  who  devote  themselves  entirely  and  without 
any  interested  views  to  the  relief  of  suffering  humanity,  but 
that  they  are  governed  and  inspected  not  nominally,  but 
really,  by  persons  of  the  first  rank  imd  education,  who  manage 
the  interests  of  the  establishments  with  a  prudence  and  assiduity 
which  they  seldom  perhaps  display  in  their  own  domestic  economy. 
Besides  to  almost  every  hospital  is  attached  one  and  sometimes 
more  confraternities,  or  pious  associations,  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  relieving  some  particular  species  of  distress,  or  averting 
or  remedying  some  evil.  These  confraternities  though  founded 
upon  the  basis  of  equality,  and  of  course  open  to  all  ranks, 
generally  contain  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  noble  per- 
sons, who  make  it  a  point  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  the  association 
with  an  exactness  as  honorable  to  themselves,  as  it  is  ex«nplary 
and  beneficial  to  the  public.  These  persons  visit  the  respective 
hospitals  almost  daily,  inquire  into  the  situation  and  circmn- 
stances  of  every  patient,  and  oftentimes  attend  on  them  per- 
sonally, and  render  them  the  most  humble  services.  They 
perform  these  duties  in  disguise^  and  generally  in  the  dress 
or  uniform  worn  by  the  confraternity,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  diverting  public  attention  from  the  individuals,  and 
fixing  it  on  the  object  only  of  the  association.  Instead  of  de- 
scription which  would  be  here  misplaced,  I  shall  insert  a  few 
observations. 
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Of  charitable  foundations  in  Naples,  th^  number  is  above  sixty. 
Of  these  seven  are  hospitals  properly  so  called  ;  thirty  at  least 
are  conservatories  or  receptacles  for  helpless  orphans,  foundlings, 
&c. ;  five  are  banks  for  the  relief  of  such  industrious  poor  as  are 
distressed  by  the  occasionkl  want  of  small  sums  of  money : 
the  others  are  either  schools  or  confraternities.  The  incomes  of 
most  of  these  establishments,  particularly  of  the  hospitals,  are 
in  general  very  considerable,  but  seldom  equal  to  the  expen- 
diture. The  annual  deficiency,  how  great  soever  it  may  be,  is 
abundantly  supplied  by  donations,  most  of  which  come  firom 
unknown  benefactors. 

The  two  principal  hospitak  are  that  called  Degli  IncurabiU^ 
which  notwithstanding  its  title  is  open  to  sick  persons  of  all 
descriptions,  and  constantly  relieves  more  than  eighteen  hun- 
dred ;  and  that  of  Delia  Sma.  Annunziata^  which  is  immensely 
rich^  and  destined  to  receive  foundlings,  penitent  females.  Sec. 
and  said  sometimes  to  harbour  two  thousand.  To  each  belong 
in  the  first  place  a  -  villa,  and  in  the  second  a  cemetery.  The 
villa  of  the  first '  is  situated  at  Torre  del  GrecOj  and  is  destined 
for  the  benefit  of  convalescents,  and  such  as  labor  under  dis- 
tempers that  require  free  air  and  exercise.  A  similar  rural 
retreat  ought  to  belong  to  every  great  hospital  established  in 
large  cities,  where  half  the  distempers  to  which  the  poorer 
class  are  liable,  arise  from  constant  confinement,  and  the  want 
of  pure  air.  The  cemetery  is  in  a  different  way,  of  at  least 
equal  advantage  to  public  health.  It  was  apprehended,  and 
not  without  reason,  that  so  many  bodies  as  must  be  carried 
out  from  an  hospital,  especially  in  unhealthy  seasons,  might 
if  deposited  in  any  church  or  church-yard  within  the  city, 
iniect  the  air  and  produce  or  propagate  contagious  diseases* 
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To  prevent  such  evils,  the  sum  of  forty-eight  thousand  five 
hundred  ducats,  raised  by  voluntary  contribution  was  laid  out 
in  purchasing  and  fitting  up  for  the  purpose  a  field  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  walls  of  the  city,  on  a  rising  ground. 
A  little  neat  church  is  annexed  to  it>  with  apartments  for 
the  officiating  clergy  and  the  persons  attached  to  the  service  of 
the  cemetery,  and  the  road  that  winds  up  the  hill  to  it  is 
lined  with  cypresses.  The  burial  ground  is  divided  into  three 
hundred  and  sixty-six  large  and  deep  vaults,  one  of  which 
is  opened  every  day  in  the  year,  and  the  bodies  to  be  interred 
deposited  in  order.  These  vaults  are  covered  with  flags  of  lava 
that  fit  exactly,  and  completely  close  every  aperture.  The 
bodies  are  carried  out  at  night  time,  by  persons  appointed  for 
tl^  purpose,  and  every  precaution  taken  to  prevent  even  the 
slightest  chance  of  infection.  All  is  done  gratis  and  the  ex- 
penses requisite  supplied  by  public  charity.  It  is  to  be  regret- 
ted that  this  method  of  burying  the  dead  has  not  been  adopted 
in  every  hospital  and  parish  in  Naples,  and  indeed  in  every 
town  and  city  not  in  Italy  only  but  all  ovct  Europe.  It  is  really 
lamentable  that  a  practice  so  disgusting,  not  to  say  so  pernici- 
ous as  that  of  heaping  up  putrid  carcases  in  churches  where  the 
air  is  necessarily  confined,  and  in  church-yards  in  cities,  where 
it  cannot  have  a  very  free  circulation,  should  be  so  long  and  so 
obstinately  retained.  It  would  be  difficult  to  discover  one 
single  argument  drawn  either  from  the  principles  of  religion  or 
the  dictates  of  reason  in  its  favor,  while  its  inconveniences  and 
mischiefs  are  visiUe  and  almost  tangible. 

In  the  early  ages  of  Christianity  the  honor  of  being  deposited 
in  the  church  was  reserved  to  martyrs,  and  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantine  himsdf  only  requested  to  be  allowed  to  lie  in  the  porch 
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of  the  Basilica  of  the  apostles,  which  he  himself  had  erected  in 
Constantinople.  Hence  the  eloquent  Chrysostom  when  speak- 
ing of  the  triumph  of  Christianity,  cxultingly  observes,  that 
the  Caesars  subdued  by  the  humble  fishermen  whom  they  had 
[persecuted,  now  appeared  as  suppliants  before  them,  and 
gloried  in  occupying  the  place  of  porters  at  the  doors  of  their 
sepulchres.  Bishops  and  priests  distinguished  by  their  learn- 
ing, zeal  and  sanctity,  were  gradually  permitted  to  share  the 
honors  of  the  martyrs,  and  to  repose  with  them  in  the  sanc- 
tuary itself.  A  pious  wisk  to  be  deposited  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  such  holy  persons,  and  to  rest  under  the  shadow  of 
the  altara  among  some,  and  an  absurd  love  of  distinction 
even  beyond  the  grave  among  others,  tq  whiph  may  be  added, 
I  fear,  the  avarice  of  the  clfcrgy,  who  by  making  such  a 
distinction  expensive,  rendiered  it  enviable,  by  degrees  broke 
through  all  the  whoksOme  restrictions  of  antiquity,  and  at 
Jength  ccmvertefd  the  noblest  of  public  edifices,  the  Basilicee, 
the  temples  of  the  Eternal,  the  seats  of  holiness  and  purity,  into 
so  many  dormitories  of  the  dead,  receptacles  of  putridity  and 
rendered  them  vast  infected  diamel  houses. 

Notwithstanding  the  decrees  of  synods  and  the  i^epresenta- 
tions  of  the  Faculty,  notwithstanding  the  dictates  of  reason  and 
the  interests  of  health,  this  abuse  went  on  increasing  and  con- 
tinued for  ages  in  force  and  fashion.  The  first  attempt  I  be- 
lieve to  check  or  rather  to  remove  it  entirely,  was  made  by  the 
Emperor  Joseph,  who  prohibited  by  edict  the  interment  of  bodies 
not  in  churches  only,  but  even  in  towns  and  their  suburbs.. 
This  edict  still  prevails  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  if  I  mistake 
not  in  the  Austrian  territories  in  genera},  though  certain  ctfen- 
give  dauses   gave  at   feret,   it  is  said,  considerable  scandal^ 
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and  suspended  for  some  time  its  full  effect.  The  Emperof 
who  'in  his  zeal  for  reformation,  often  forgot  that  opinion  will 
not  always  bend  even  to  power,  conceived  it  seems  that  the 
sooner  the  carcase  is  reduced  to  dust  the  better,  and  there- 
fore proscribed  the  use  of  coflfins,  as  calculated  to  prolong 
the  state  of  putrefaction  and  ordered  lime  to  be  streWed  over 
the  corpse  to  accelerate  its  dissolution.  This  regulation  gave, 
as  may  be  supposed,  very  general  offence,  not  only  because 
unusual  and  contrary  to  the  natural  feelings,  or  which  is  nearly 
the  same  thing,  to  the  universal  practice  of  mankind,  but 
because  very  opposite  in  appearance  to  that  tenderness  and 
respect  even  for  the  ruins  of  the  human  form,  which  if  not 
enforced  by  the  precepts,  has  at  all  times  been  inspired  by  the 
genius  of  Christianity.  Not  perhaps  without  reason.  That 
divtne  religion  is  ever  intent  on  the  grand  object  of  raisings 
aggrandizing  and  perfecting  our  nature;  while  it  teaches  us  to 
consider  ourselves  as  destined  to  act  in  a  much  higher  and 
more  glorious  sphere  than  our  present  state,  it  naturally  prompts 
us  to  look  with  some  degree  of  veneration  even  on  our  bodies, 
which  though  doomed  to  death  and  putrefaction,  shall  yet  one 
day  shake  off  the  dust  of  the  tomb^  and  though  corruptible  pui 
on  incorruptioHj  and  though  mortal  put  on  immortality.  TKe  offen-* 
sive  clause  was  therefore  very  wisely  suppressed,  and  tl!ie  useful 
and  laudable  provisions  of  the  decree  carried  very  generally 
into  execution. 

Some  regulation  of  the  same  kind  was  I  think  made  iti 
France,  but  not  so  extensive.  To  bury  in  churches  was  prohi* 
bited,  but  vaults  were  allowed,  provided  they  did  not  open  into 
the  church,  or  into  any  covered  court  or  building.  This  was  a 
partial  remedy  to  the  evil,  but  still  better  than  none>  and  it 
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cannot  but  appear  surprising  that  the  example  of  two  such 
preponderant  Powers  as  France  and  Austria  sheuld  not  have 
been  more  generally  imitated.  It  is  still  more  astonishing  that 
in  a  country  governed  by  public  reason  and  guided  by  public 
interest  as  England  is  (excepting  in  a  few  instances  when 
the  influence  of  the  court  or  the  spirit  of  party  may  acci- 
dentally bias  the  legislature)  no  attempts  have  been  made  to 
put  an  end  to  a  practice  so  absiu*d  and  prejudicial ;  especially 
as  this  practice  is  more  evidently  dangerous  in  protestant  than 
in  catholic  countries,  as  in  the  former  churches  in  general  are 
only  opened  for  a  few  hours  on  one  day  in  the  week ;  while 
in  the  latter  they  are  never  shut,  and  have  the  additional  ad- 
vantage  of  being  fumigated  with  incense  and  sprinkled  with 
holy  water*.  It  cannot  but  appear  strange  that  a  people 
so  dull  and  unenlightened  as  the  Turks  should  in  thia  re- 
spect show  more,  sense  and  even  more  taste  than  nations  in 
every  other  respect  their  superiors.  Their  cemeteries  are  in 
general  out  of  the  precincts  of  their  cities,  most  conmicnily  on  a 
rising  ground,  and  always  planted  with  cedars,  cypresses,  and 
odoriferous  shrabs,  whose  deep  verdure  and  graceful  forms 
bending  to  every  breeze  give  a  melancholy  beauty  to  the  place, 
and  excite  sentiments  very  congenial  to  its  destination.  I  have 
^een  some  christian  cemeteries  (as  at  Brusselles  for  instance) 
situate  and  laid  out  in  the  same  advantageous  and  picturesque 
manner,  with  some  additional  precautions  in  the  division  so' 
as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  heaping  bodies  on  each  other 
or  crowding  them  indecently  together  in  a  small  space.  But 
even  this  arrangement  is  open  to  improvements,  and  it  is  to 

*  As  holy  water  has  always  a  considerable  quantity  of  salt  mixed  with  it,  ita 
effect  when  sprinkled  about  a  church  or  room  must  be  salubrious. 
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be  hoped  that  such  improvements  will  ere  long  be  made  by  the 
wisdom  of  a  British  legislature. 

To  return  to  our  subject*  One  remark  more  upon  the 
Neapolitan  hospitals  and  I  drop  the  subject.  When  a  patient 
has  recovered  his  health  and  strength  and  is  about  to  return  to 
his  usual  occupations,  he  receives  from  the  establishment  a  sum 
of  money  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  time  and 
labor  unavoidable  during  his  illness ;  a  most  benevolent  custom 
and  highly  worthy  of  imitation.  A  long  illness  or  dangerous 
accident  deprives  a  poor  laborer  or  artisan  so  long  of  his  ordi- 
ilary  wages,  and  throws  him  so  far  back  in  his  little  economy, 
that  he  Cannot  without  great  difficulty  recover  himself  and  regain 
a  state  of  comfort.  From  this  inconvenience  the  small  sum 
granted  by  the  charity  of  the  hospital  relieves  him,  and  restores 
him  to  his  trade  in  health,  strength  and  spirits. 

The  Comjservalorii  are  schools  opened  for  poor  children  of 
both  sexes,  where  they  are  educated,  fed,  smd  taught  some  handle 
craft  or  other.  Some  are  in  the  nature  of  working  houses  and 
employ  a  prodigious  number  of  indigent  persons  of  both  sexes 
in  separate  buildings,  while  others  ore  devoted  entirely  to 
children  educated  principally  for  music.  Thfcse  latter  institu^ 
tions  have  produced  some  or  ratibt^  most  of  the  great  per- 
formers and  masters  of  the  iart>  who  have  figured  in  the 
churches  or  on  the  stages  of  the  different  capitals  of  Europe 
for  the  last  hundred  years.  Faesielli,  Cafikrelli,  and  Pergolese 
were  formed  in  these  seminaries^  And  indeed  Naples  is  to 
Italy,  what  Italy  is  to  the  wofld  at  large,  the  great  school  of 
music,  where  that  fascinating  art  is  cultivated  with  the  greatest 
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ardor ;  an  ardor  oftentimes  carried  to  an  extreme  and  productive 
of  consequences  highly  mischievous  and  degrading  to  hu- 
manity»  It  is  true  that  the  castration  of  boys  is  rigorously  pro- 
hibited by  the  laws  both  of  church  and  state ;  but  as  long  as 
the  fashionable  classes  in  London  and  Paris  think  proper  to 
encourage  and  reward  by  enormous  wages  such  performers,  so 
long  venal  parents  in  Naples  will  find  means  to  evade  the  laws, 
and  still  continue  to  sacrifice  their  unfortunate  children  to  the 
hopes  or  rather  the  certainty  of  profit.  But  this  practice  is 
on  the  decline  even  here,  and  in  justice  to  the  Neapolitans  I 
must  observe,  that  if  we  may  believe  them,  the  operation  al- 
luded to,  is  not  permitted ;  nor  indeed  ever  practised  in  their 
schools,  but  that  unhappy  children  in  that  condition,  when  sent 
firom  other  places  are  not  excluded. 

Of  the  numberless  confraternities  I  shall  only  specify  such  as 
have  some  unusual  and  very,  singular  object :  such  is  that  whose 
motto  is  Succurre  Miseris^  the  members  of  which  make  it  their 
duty  to  visit  condemned  criminals,  prepare  them  for  death,  ac- 
company them  to  execution,  and  give  them  a  decent  burial. 
They  carry  their  charitable  attentions  still  farther,  and  provide 
for  the  vddows  and  children  of  these  unhappy  wretches.  This 
society  was  originally  composed  of  some  of  the  first  nobility  of 
the  city,  but  the  tyrant  Philip,  influenced  it  seems  by  motives 
of  political  suspicion,  forbad  the  nobles  to  enter  into  such  asso- 
ciations, and  in  particular,  confined  the  one  we  are  speaking  of 
to  the  clergy. 

The  congregation  Dc  S.  Ivane  consbts  of  lawyers,  who  under^ 
take  to  plead  the  causes  of  the  poor  gratis,  and  furnish  all  the 
expences  necessary  to  carry  their  suits  through  the  courts  with 
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effect.  To  be  entitled  to  the  assistance  and  support  of  thb 
association,  no  recommendation  or  introduction  is  required ;  the 
person  applying  has  only  to  prore  his  poverty,  and  give  in  a  full 
and  fair  statement  of  his  case. 

Congreigaziane  della  Crooe^  composed  principally  of  nobi* 
lity  to  relieve  the  poor^  and  imprisoned,  and  particularly  to 
bury  the  bodies  of  such  distressed  and  forsaken  persons  whcD 
dead. 

The  eoDgregation  Ddla  Sia.  Trinita  dei  Pelkgrini  is  destined, 
as  its  name  imports,  more  particularly  for  the  relief  of  strangers^ 
and  is  composed  of  persons  of  all  cl^tsses,  who  meet  in  its 
assemblies  and  fulfil  its  duties  without  distinction.  It  is  govern*^ 
ed  by  five  persons,  one  of  whom  presides,  and  is  generally  a 
prdate  or  high  ofllcer  of  state;  the  others  are  a  nobleman,  a 
citizen^  a  lawyer,  and  an  artisan.  All  the  members  attend  the 
hospital  in  rotation,  each  for  a  wedc,  during  which  they  receive 
strangers,  wash  their  feet,  attend  them  at  table,  and  serve  them 
Ifitb  the  humility  and  with  more  than  the  assiduity  of  menials. 

The  oongregatioQ  of  Nobles  for  the  relief  of  the  bashful 
poor.  The  object  of  this  associatioa  is  to  discover  and  re* 
lieve  such  industrious  persons  as  are  reduced  to  poverty  by 
misfortune,  and  have  too  much  spirit,  or  too  much  modesty, 
to  solicit  public  assistance.  The  members  of  this  association,  it 
is  said,  discharge  its  benevolent  duties  with  a  zeal,  a  sagacity, 
and  what  is  still  more  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  their 
object,  with  a  delicacy  and  Idndness  truly  admirable.  All  these 
eonfVateroities  have  halls,  churches,  and  hospitals,  more  or  less 
grand  and  extensive  as  their  object  may  lequire,  or  their  means 
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aHow.  I  need  not  enlai]ge  further  upon  this  rabyect,  as  the  insti- 
tutbns  already  mentioned  are  sufficient  to  give  the  readers  an 
idea  of  these  confraternities,  and  to  shew  at  the  same  time  th» 
extent  and  activity  of  Neapolitan  benevolence.  Much  has  been 
said,  andy  thou^  exaggerations  are  not  iracommon  on  this  sub- 
ject, nnich  more  may  be  said  against  the  voluptuousness  and  de^ 
baachery  of  thei  inhabitants  of  this  ci^ ;  yet  it  must  at  th^ 
same  time  be  confessed,  that  in  the  first  and  most  useful  of 
virtues,  the  grand  characteristic  quality  of  the  Christian, 
Charity,  she  smpasses  many  and  yields  to  no  city  in  thtt 
unitecse^'. 


.  Of  the  royal  palaces,  and  tboiie  of  the  nobility,  the  sam(! 
may  be  said  as  of  the  dimrhes;  that  the  style  of  archi* 
tecture  is  not  pure,  nor  of  course  majestic;  that  they  are 
jm  general  too  mcuch  encumbered  with  ornaments,  though  m 
many  the  apartnrents  are  on  a  grand  scale,  and  ornamented 
with  many  fine  paintings.  In  the  gvden  of  cme,  the  PalazxH 
Berrio^  is  a  groupe  representing  Venus  and  Adonis  by  Canova 
of  exquisite  workmanship  and  beauty.  The  collection  at  pio* 
tares  formerly  at  the  Capo  di  Monte  had  been  removed  on  the 
approach  of  the  Erendiy  and  not  replaced.    This  edifice  is  fl 
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•  JSvtn  in  the  vei7  respect  in  whick  Naples  is  supposed  tof  be  moat  deficient^  I 
mean  in  regard  to  chastity,  there  are  instances  of  attention  to  morality  not  to  be 
equalled  in  any  transalpise  capital.  For  instance,  tfiere  are  more  retreats  ope  A 
t»  repeMuit  fetMdes,  and  more  means  employed  to*  secure  the  inoocence  of  girb 
expoesd  te  Ae  dangers  of  seduction  by  their  age^  their  poverty^  or  by  the  loas^ 
tiie  neglect,  or  the  wickedness  of  Uieir  parents,  than  aie  to  be  found  in  London^ 
Paris,  Tienna  and  Petersburgh  united.  Of  this  latter  description  there  are  four 
hundred  educated  in  one  conservatorio,  and  not  only  educated,  but  when  fit  for 
naniege^  portieiied  out  aoeorfing  to  tfaev  taknts. 
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royal  palace  of  great  extent,  and  in  a  delightful  situation,  com- 
manding a  fine  view  of  the  town,  and  the  bay  with  all  its  islands 
and  surrounding  scenery.  It  was  never  finished,  >  and  is  not  in* 
habited*  Its  vast  apartments  were  employed  as  picture  galle- 
ries, and  the  collection  is  numerous  and  rich  in  master^pieces. 
But  as  the  access  to  this  palace  is  inconvenient  on  accomdt  of  its 
elevation,  it  is  the  intention  of  government  to  transport  the 
"whole  to  the  Studii  or  University,  a  very  spacious  edifice^ 
where  is  already  a  noWe  collection  of  statues.  Among  these  the 
celebrated  Hercules  by  Glycon,  is  the  most  remarkable.  All 
these  statues  and  monuments  once  adorned  the  Famesian  palace 
in  Rome,  and  were  transported  thence  by  the  king  of  Naples, 
who  succeeded  to  the  rich  inheritance  of  the  Famesian  family. 
The  library  of  the  Stttdii  contains  more  than  fifty  thousand  vo* 
lumes,  and  some  valuable  manuscripts.  Neither  thb  Ubrary 
nor  the  cdlection  of  statues  suffered  much  from  the  rapacity  of 
the  French  during  their  late  invasion.  This  estaUishment  is 
planned  on  a  vast  scale,  and  intended  to  contain  all  the  royal 
museums  and  librkries,  and  to  comprise  all  the  instruments  and 
apparatus  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences.  In  fact,  Naples  is  very 
well  supplied  with  all  the  means  of  instruction  as  far  as  depends 
upon  public  establishments.  It  has  four  public  libraries,  the 
University  which  I  have  just  mentioned,  and  six  colleges,  be- 
sides schools  and  conservatorii  beyond  number.  The  advantages 
arising  from  so  many  literary  establishments  are  accordingly  very 
perceptible,  and  the  number  of  learned  men  produced  by  Naples 
is  equal  perhaps  to  that  of  any  city  of  the  same  popula- 
tion. Some  Neapolitan  authors  carry  their  pretensions  so  far 
as  to  place  the  number  and  merit  of  their  writers  upon  a  level 
with  those  of  Paris,  and  from  the  list  of  publications  which 
they  produce,  an  impartial  man  would  find  it  difficult  to  decide 
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against  tbem.  Their  Parisian  rivals  object,  that  even  the  names 
of  their  authors,  not  to  say  their  works,  have  scarcely  passed 
the  Alps,  and  are  not  known  beyond  the  narrow  circle  of  aca- 
demicians even  in  Italy,  while  the  names  of  Voltaire  Marmon* 
iel^  &c.  are  celebrated  in  every  capital  of  Europe,  and  their 
works  perused  in  every  circle.  To  this  observation  the  Neapoli- 
tans reply,  that  the  superior  fame  of  French  authors  is  owing  to 
the  prevalence  of  the  French  language,  and  that  that  prevalence 
is  certainly  not  to  be  ascribed  either  to  its  intrinac  merit, 
or  to  the  superior  excellence  of  its  literature,  but  to  the  pre- 
ponderance of  French  power.  Thus,  say  they,  French  dress 
has  been  generally  adopted  at  courts,  and  was  during  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  last  century  the  dress  of  Europe,  but  no- 
body surely  can  be  so  absurd  as  to  pretend  that  it  owed  its  univer- 
sality either  to  its  gracefulness  or  its  convenience.  The  literature 
therefore  like  the  fashions  of  France,  was  recommended  first 
by  power  and  afterwards  by  custom ;  and  when  we  add  to 
the  merits  of  the  former  a  great  deal  of  intrigue,  of  trick 
and  of  noise,  we  shall  discover  the  real  causes  of  its  ill- 
acquired  superiority.  In  truth.  Frenchmen  of  every  de- 
scription are  never  wanting  in  the  praises  of  every  thing 
French,  and  whatever  their  diflferences  in  other  respects  may 
be,  all  agree  in  asserting  their  national  pretensions  to  univer- 
sal superiority.  The  Italians  are  more  modest,  because  they 
have  more  soUdity;  they  write  to  please  their  own  taste  and 
that  of  those  who  choose  to  read  them ;  they  employ  no 
journals  to  puff  off  their  compositions,  send  no  emissaries  to 
spread  their  fame  over  distant  countries,  and  pay  no  agents 
in  foreign  courts.  They  leave  their  language  and  their  works 
to  their  own   intrinsic  merit,  and  rest  their  claim  to  glory 
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on  the   undisputed  excellence  of  their  predecessors.    As  for 
the  present  reputation  of  French  literature,  our  Neapolitans 
consider  it  as  the  £ishion  of  the  day,  the  delirium  of  the  times^ 
and  doubt  not,  that  it  will  ere  long  subside  in  contempt  and  in« 
difference.       Such  indeed  has  been  the  fate  of  that  absurd 
fondness  for  French  dress  which  disgraced  our  ancestors;  and 
as  we  now  smile  at  their  want  of  taste  in  giving  the  jH'efer* 
encQ  to  garments  so  stiff,  graceless  and  unnatural ;  so  our  de^ 
scendants  may  possibly   contemplate  with  equal  ridicule  and 
surprize,  the  preposterous  partiality  which  the  present  age  has 
shewn  to  the  frippery  and  tinsel  of  French  hterature.     In  justice 
to  the  Neapolitans  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  progress^  of 
French  literature  has  been  considerably  advanced  by  the  spirit 
and  intrigues  of  the  philosophic  party.  The  French  language  was 
the  iftedium  by  which  they  were  to  disseminate  their  opinions ; 
no  espence  therefore  was  spared,  no  exertion  wanting  to  extend 
its  nse  and  influence.    Teachers  were  hired  and  sent  to  the  most 
distant  towns^  to  disseminate  its  principles  and  facilitate  its  ac^ 
quisition.     Attempts  were  made  to  undermine,  at  least  secretly   ^ 
to  lessen  the  respect  paid  to  the  ancient  languages^  particularly 
Latin ;  and  theGalhc  idiom  with  its  lumber  of  auxiliaries,  its  nasal 
dissonance^  and  truncated  sy&U^les  was  comparedf,  nay  almost 
preferred  to  the  simplicity,  harmony  and  fulness  c^  that  divine 
dialect     But  independent  of  language,  the  Neapolitans  cer- 
tainly have  the  advantage  in  point  of  science  and  of  ancient 
li^rature,  particularly  Greek,  a  language  much  neglected  in 
J^rance,  and  indeed  in  most  continental  universities*. 


^t^m^imm  III  ■  ■«  .  *9  mmm   ■— ^n>*i»  ■  ■    ■        i—^— ^i^^i^i— 1^»^— — ^— ^— ii*^^ 


^  The  writer  happened  to  be  present  in  a  krge  party  when  the  conversation 
iumiog  upon  modem  fiterature^  a  diseMBionamM  between  two  persons  about  the 
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•  But  whatever  may  be  our  opinion  of  the  claims  of  our  Nea* 
politan  literati  to  precedence  on  this  occasion,  we  must  acknow- 
ledge, that  there  exist  in  this  capital  a  vast  mass  of  information^ 
a  great  activity  of  mind  and  a  wonderful  aptitude,  fostered  by 
the  serenity  of  the  climate,  to  excellence  in  every  branch  c^ 
science  and  composition. 

Few  cities  stand  in  less  need  of  architectural  magnificence 
or  internal  attractions  than  Naples;  had  it  even  fewer  arti- 
ficial recommendatioiis,  it  would  still  be  a  most  desirable  re^ 
sidence.  So  beautiful  is  its  neighbourhood!  so  delicious  it 
climate!  Before  it  spreads  the  sea  with  its  bays,  promontories 
and  islands;  behind  it  rise  mountains  and  rocks  in  every 
fantastic  form,  and  always  clothed  with  verdure ;  on  each  side 


comparative  merit  of  ItaCan  and  French  literature.  One,  a  gentleman  of  yeiy  ge- 
nera] information  and  a  traveller,  well  acquainted  with  the  scenerjr  and  antiquities 
of  Italj)  expressed  however  great  contempt  for  its  literature^and  seemed  astonished 
that  his  opponent  could  even  think  of  putting  it  in  competition  with  the  master- 
pieces with  which  the  French  language  abounded.  This  brought  on  a  comparison 
of  poets,  historians,  essayists,  &c.  &c.  in  which  the  Italians  must  always  have  the 
advantage  both  in  numbers  and  excellence.  Some  months  after  the  two  dispu<» 
tants  happened  accidentally  to  meet  again,  when  the  same  subject  being  slightljr 
hinted,  it  appeared  that  the  champion  for  French  literature  had  entirely  changed 
bis  opinion.  The  truth,  it  seems,  was  that  he  had  devoted  his  time  and  attention 
to  the  French  language,  and  had  imbibed  among  that  vain  people  a  contempt  for 
their  more  learned  and  more  modest  neighbours.  He  had  never  heard  the 
names,  nor  even  suspected  the  existence  of  three-fourths  of  the  Italian  writers^ 
and  was  surprized  when  he  turned  his  attention  that  way  to  find  a  mine  so  rich 
and  inexhaustible.  The  situation  of  this  gentleman  is  perhaps  that  of  many 
readers  well  acquainted  with  French  writers,  but  total  strangers  to  the  Italian. 
Yet  these  latter  have  been,  as  Voltaire  very  candidly  acknowledges,  their  mast^rs^ 
and  have  imparted  to  them  that  share  of  taste,  science,  and  refinement,  in  which 
they  glory,  and  vainly  affect  to  equal  their  teachers. 
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swell  hills  and  hillocks  covered  with  groves^  and  gardens,  and 
orchards  blooming  with  fruits  and  flowers.  Every  morning 
a  gale  springing  from  the  sea  brings  vigor  and  coolness  with 
it,  and  tempers  the  greatest  heats  of  summer  with  its  freshness. 
Every  evening  a  breeze  blowing  from  the  hills  and  sweeping  all 
the  perfumes  of  the  country  before  it,  fills  the  nightly  atmosphere 
with  fragrance. 

It  is  not  surprising  therefore  that  to  such  a  country  and  such 
a  climate  the  appellation  of  Felix  should  have  been  so  often 
given ;  that  its  sweets  should  be  supposed  to  have  enervated  an 
army  of  barbarians ;  that  the  Romans  covered  its  coasts  with 
their  villas,  and  that  so  many  poets  should  have  made  the 
ciaus  Parthenope  their  theme  and  their  retreat 

Nunc  moUes  urbi  ritus  atque  hospita  musis 
Otia,  et  exempium  curia  gravioribus  aevum 
Sirenum  dedit  una,  suum  et  memorabile  nomen 
Parthenope  •  .  .  •  SU.  liaU  Lib*  xii. 
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CHAP.  xxn. 


Virgil's  tomb — grotto  of  posilipo — lago  b'agnano— -grotto 

bel  cane astroni nisida pozzuolo — cicero's  acade- 

mia  anb  cuman  villa. 

Under  our  windows,  and  bordering  on  the  beach  is  the 
royal  garden,  laid  out  in  parterres,  and  walks  shaded  by  rows  of 
orange  trees.  In  the  middle  stands  the  Toro  Famese^  the  cele- 
brated Farnesian  bull,  a  groupe  representing  Araphion  and 
Zethus  binding  Dirce  to  the  horns  of  a  bull.  It  was  discovered  in 
the  midst  of  a  heap  of  rubbish  in  one  of  the  halls  of  the  baths  of 
Caracalla  at  Rome,  first  deposited  in  the  Farnesian  palace,  and 
thence  transported  to  Naples.  The  bull  is  considered  as  the 
finest  sculptured  quadruped  in  existence ;  the  other  figures  are 
modern.  This  garden  has  not  the  luxuriance  of  shade  that  pro- 
mises coolness  during  the  sultry  hours  of  the  day,  but  in  the 
evening  it  affords  a  delicious  retreat  to  the  traveller  who,  as 
he  reclines  over  the  waves  that  bathe  the  terrace  wall,  enjoys  at 
once  their  freshness  and  murmurs. 

Proceeding  westward  along  the  Chiaia  and  keeping  towards 
the  beach,  we  came  to  the  quarter  called  Mergyllina.  To 
ascend  the  hill  of  Posilipo  over  whose  sides  this  quarter  spreads, 
we  turned  to  the  right,  and  followed  a  street  winding  as  a 

vol.  I.  3  u 
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staircase  up  the  steep,  and  terminating  at  a  garden  gate.  Having 
entered,  we  pursued  a  path  through  a  vineyard  and  descending 
a  little,  came  to  a  small  square  building,  flat-roofed,  placed  on  a 
sort  of  platform  on  the  brow  of  a  precipice  on  one  side,  and 
on  the  other  sheltered  by  a  super-incumbent  rock.  An  aged 
ilex,  spreading  from  the  sides  of  the  rock,  and  bending  over  the 
edifice  covers  the  roof  with  its  ever  verdant  foliage.  Num- 
berless shrubs  spring  around,  and  interwoven  with  ivy  clothe  the 
walls  and  hang  in  festoons  over  the  precipice.  The  edifice 
before  us  was  an  ancient  tomb— the  tomb  of  Virgil!  We 
entered;  a  vaulted  cell  and  two  modem  windows  alone  pre- 
sent themselves  to  view :  the  poet's  name  is  the  only  ornament 
of  the  place.  No  sarcophagus,  no  urn,  and  even  no  inscrip- 
tion to  feed  the  devotion  <^  the  classical  pilgrim.  The  epi- 
taph which  though  not  genuine  is  yet  ancient,  was  inscribed 
by  the  order  of  the  Duke  of  Pescolangianoj  then  proprietor  of 
the  place,  on  a  marble  slab  placed  in  the  side  of  the  rock  op- 
posite the  entrance  of  the  tomb,  where  it  still  remains.  Every 
body  is  acquainted  with  it^ — 

Mantua  me  genuit,  Calabri  rapuere,  tenet  nunc 
Parthenope,  cedni  pascua,  rura,  duces. 

An  Italian  author,  I  think  Pietro  de  St^anoy  assures  us 
that  he  himself  had  seen  about  the  year  1526,  the  urn  supposed 
to  contain  the  poet's  ashes,  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  se- 
pulchre supported  by  nine  little  marble  pillars,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion just  quoted,  on  the  frieze.  He  adds,  that  Robert  of  Anjou 
apprehensive  lest  such  a  precious  relic  should  be  carried  off  or 
destroyed  during  the  wars  then  raging  in  the  kingdom,  took  the 
lu'n  and  pillars  from  the  tomb  and  deposited  them  in  the  Cariel 
Nuavo.    This  extreme  precaution  had  an  effect  very  different 
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from  that  intended,  and  occasioned  the  loss  it  was  meant  to  pre- 
vent ;  for  notwithstanding  the  most  laborious  search  and  frequent 
enquiries  made  by  the  orders  of  Alphan^o  of  Arragon,  they  were 
never  more  discovered  *. 

The  story  is  related  in  a  diflferent  manner  by  Alphonsus  He- 
redia^  Bishop  of  Ariano.  According  to  this  author,  the  urn,  the 
pillars,  and  some  little  statues  that  adorned  the  sepulchre  were 
presented  by  the  Neapolitan  government  to  the  Cardinal  of 
Mantua,  who  proceeding  homewards  by  sea,  was  taken  ill  and 
died  at  Genoa.  Of  the  urn  and  pillan$  no  fiirther  mention  is 
made.  Perhaps  indeed  they  never  existed ;  their  number  and 
their  size  seem  inconsistent  with  the  plain  and  simple  style  pre- 
valent in  the  time  of  Augustus  j  besides,  if  they  had  been  the 
original  ornaments  of  the  place  they  could  scarce  have  survived 
so  many  centuries  of  war  and  devastation,  or  escaped  the  rage  of 
so  many  barbarous  invaders,  indifierent  to  the  glory,  and  fre- 
quently unacquainted  even  with  the  very  name  of  Virgil. . 

But  there  arc  authors  who  go  still  farther,  and  venture  to 
assert,  that  the  tomb  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  is  not  the 
sepulchre  of  Virgil.  Of  this  number  are  the  classic  Addison 
and  the  laborious  and  accurate  Cluverius.  The  authority  of  two 
such  eminent  persons,  without  doubt,  carries  great  weight  with 
it,  but  that  weight  is  upon  this  occasion  considerably  lessened 
by  the  weakness  of  the  arguments  on  which  their  opinicm  is 
grounded.    These  arguments  may  be  found  in  Cluverius,  as 

*  One  Eugemoj  an  author  of  1685,  informs  us,  upon  wbat  authority  I  know 
not,  that  a  stone  was  found  in  a  neighboring  yilla,  inscribed  with  these  words : 

Siste  viator  pauca  legito, 
Hie  M^ro  silua  est 

3u2 
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Addison  merely  expresses  his  opinion  without  entering  into  any 
discussion.  They  are  drawn,  from  a  few  verses  of  Statius,  which 
I  cite  the  more  willingly  as  they  describe  the  surrounding  scenery*^ 

En  egomet  somnum  et  geniale  secutus 
Littus,  ubi  Ausonio  se  condidit  hospita  portu 
Parthenope,  tenues  ignavo  poUice  diordas 
Pulso,  Maroneique  sedens  in  margine  templi 
Sumo  animum,  et  magni  tumulis  adcanto  magistrl. 

And  farther  on, 

Hoc  ego  Chalddicis,  ad  te,  Marcelle  sonabam 

Littoribus,  firactas  ubi  Vesbius  egerit  iras, 

^mula  Trinacriis  yolyens  incendia  flammis.        Stat.  Sy/.  lib.  it.  4. 

According  to  the  geographer.  Statins  here  asserts,  that  Virgil's 
tomb  stood  on  the  beach,  and  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius.  He  who 
follows  the  shore,  says  Cluverius,  cannot  be  supposed  to  ascend 
the  hills,  and  yet  by  following  the  shore,  Statins  arrives  at  the  tem- 
ple (or  tomb  of  Maro),  and  reclines  within  its  precincts.  Again, 
the  poet,  when  within  the  verge  itself  of  the  temple  of  Maro, 
says  that  he  wrote  there,  "  ubi  Vesbius  egerit  iraSj'  &c.  therefore 
Virgil's  tomb  must  have  been  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius.  Jn  the 
first  place,  the  word  secutus  is  here  taken  in  a  figurative  sense, 
as  is  evident  from  the  word  somnum^  and  means  following  the  ge-^ 
nius,  or  in  other  words  yielding  to  the  influence  of  the  coast. 
This  mode  of  reasoning,  drawn  from  the  strict  sense  or  rather 
sound  of  the  words,  is  barely  admissible  even  in  logical  and  me- 
taphysical discussions ;  it  is  not  certainly  conformable  to  the  la- 
titude allowed  in  ordinary  description,  whether  in  conversation 
or  writing;  much  less  is  it  applicable  to  the  boldness  of  poetical 
composition.      The  expressions  alluded  to  seem  evidently  to 


♦  Sjfl.  IV.  Cann.  quart. 
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describe  the  general  features  of  the  country,  and  not  the  parti- 
cular spot  where  stood  the  tomb  of  Virgil.  Besides,  the  word 
iitius  does  not  mean  the  beach  only,  but  extends  to  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  of  the  sea;  now  the  road  to  Virgil's  tomb 
runs  actually  along  the  beach,  and  though  it  turns  from  it  in 
ascending  the  hills,  yet  it  is  always  within  sight  of  it,  and  in  fact 
never  deviates  half  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  it,  even  when  it 
terminates  in  the  sepulchre  itself.  Now,  in  following  such  a 
road  a  poet  may  literally  say,  that  he  traverses  the  beach,  and 
always  remains  on  the  shore  itself.  Surely  a  sepulchre,  standing 
upon  an  eminence  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  sea,  and  looking 
down  upon  it,  may  be  said  to  be  upon  the  coast. 

The  argument  drawn  from  the  neighborhood  of  Vesuvius  has 
less  foundation  than  even  the  explanation  given  to  the  word 
litttis;  the  conjunction  ubi  is  very  different  from  the  preposition 
9ubj  which  the  geographer  substitutes  as  synonimous;  as  the  latter 
marks  an  immediate  vicinity  and  almost  contiguity,  while  the 
former,  unless  restricted  by  an  additional  word  or  circtunstance, 
merely  implies  a  general  neighborhood,  as  in  the  same  country 
or  district.  Thus,  Sub  iegmine  fagi — Forte  sub  arguta — Hinc 
altA  sub  rupcj  &c. — are  instances  of  the  one,  while  the  following 
verse  sufficiently  points  out  the  sense  given  to  the  other. 

Ad  terrain  Hesperiam  venies  ubi  Ljdius  arva 

Inter  opima  yirum  leni  fluit  agmine  Tybris.  ii.  781. 

The  poet  therefore  here  alludes  to  the  general  and  most  striking 
features  of  the  country,  and  not  to  the  particular  site  of  Virgil's 
tomb,  as  must  appear  evident  to  any  reader,  who  peruses  the 
passage  above  cited  with  a  mind  unbiassed  by  previous  opinions; 
especially  as  Statins  positively  says,  that  he  was  on  the  hills  when 
at  Virgil's  tomb,  magni  tumults  adcanto  magistri. 
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Aa»  for  the  two  epigrams  of  Martial^  quoted  by  Cluverius,  they 
only  seem  to  insinuate  that  Silius  Italicus  was  proprietor  both 
of  the  tomb  of  Virgil  and  the  villa  of  Cicero,  a  circumstance 
very  immaterial  to  the  present  discussion,  but  rather  favorable 
than  contrary  to  the  common  opinion ;  for  we  know  that  Cicero's 
villa  lay  on  the  same  side  of  Naples  as  Posilipo,  and  as  Virgil's 
tomb  belonged  to  the  same  master  as  the  villa,  it  may  be  sup* 
poaed  that  they  were  not  very  distant  from  each  other.  In  fine^ 
in  opposition  to  these  arguments,  or  rather  oonjectures  founded 
upon  the  vague  expressions  of  a  single  poet  (a  poet  often  closured 
for  his  obscurity),  we  have  the  constant  and  uninterrupted  tra« 
dition  of  the  country  supported  by  the  authority  of  a  numerous 
host  of  learned  and  ingenious  antiquaries;  and  upon  such 
grounds  we  may  still  continue  to  cherish  the  conviction,  that 
we  have  visited  the  tomb  of  Virgil,  and  hailed  his  sacred  shade 
on  the  spot  where  his  ashes  long  reposed^. 

The  laiuel  which  was  once  said  to  have  sprung  up  at  its  base, 
and  covered  it  with  its  hixuriant  branches,  now  flounshes  only 
in  the  verses  (^youthful  bards,  or  in  the  descriptions  of  early 
travellers ;  myrtle,  ivy  and  ilex,  all  plants  equally  agreeable  to 


•v«i^^w«^p^iqr^- 


*  The  reader  will  observe,  that  in  this  discussion,  neither  the  testimony  of  Do* 
natus,  nor  that  of  St.  Jerom  in  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebius,  has  been  produced, 
as  the  life  of  Virgil,  bearing  the  name  of  that  grammarian,  is  generaUj  rejected 
as  spurious,  and  the  chronicle  is  considered  at  best  as  suspicious,  and  the  passage 
alluding  to  Virgil  supposed  to  be  an  interpolation.  The  learned  Grerman  editor 
of  Virgil,  Htyne^  accuses  the  monks  of  this  double  imposition,  and  represents 
Aem  as  employing  all  their  accustomed  machineiy  of  magic  and  miracles  to  raise 
a9d  emblazon  Uie  immt  of  the  Roman  poet.  Alafi !  the  charge  is  too  cemplimen- 
taiy.  The'poor  monks,  I  fear,  employed  very  little  of  their  time  or  talents  upon 
either  the  works  or  the  reputation  of  Virgil.  They  perhaps  transcribed  him  as 
Ihey  found  him ;  the  rest  was  probably  the  invention  of  the  grammarians  of  the 
fifth  and  sixth  ceniories,  with  some  additions  and  iaprevcments  by  those  ni  the 
fourteenth,  fifteenth  and  sixteeBtb. 
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the  genius  of  the  place,  and  the  subjects  of  the  poet,  now  perform 
the  office  of  the  long-withered  bays,  and  encircle  the  tomb  with 
verdure  and  perfume. 

The  sepulchre  of  Virgil,  it  may  be  imagined,  must  have 
long  remained  an  object  of  int^'est  and  veneration,  especially 
as  his  works  had  excited  universal  admiration  even  in  his  life- 
time, and  were  very  soon  after  his  death  put  into  the  hands  of 
children,  and  made  a  part  of  the  rudiments  of  early  education  *• 
Yet  Martial  declares  that  it  had  been  neglected  in  his  time,  and 
that  Silius  Italicus  alone  restored  its  long  forgotten  honors. 

Jam  prope,  desertos  cineres,  et  sancta  Maronis 
Numina  qui  eoleret,  pauper  et  unus  erat. 

Silius  Andino  tandem  succurrit  agello, 
Silius  et  yatem,  non  minor  ipse,  eolitt. 

Lib.  IX.  49. 

This  ne^gence  in  an  age  of  so  much  refinement  can- 
not but  appear  astonishing,  even  though  we  recollect  that 
the  same  age  had  been  terrified  by  the  cruelties  of  four  suc- 
cessive tyrants,  and  distracted  by  two  most  destructive  wars 
raging  in  the  very  heart  of  Italy.  Our  surprize  however  may 
cease  when  we  recollect,  that  in  the  present  most  polished 
and  enlightened  century,  in  less  than  sixty  years  after  Pope's 
death,  at  a  time  when  his  works  were  in  the  hands  of  every 
child,  and  had  been  translated  into  every  language,  his  house 

*  Quint.  1.  5. 

f  This  honorable  testimonj  to  the  judgment  and  taste  of  Silius  is  confirmed  by 
Pliny,  ^^  Virgilii  (imaginem  Tenerabatur)  ante  onmes,  cujus  natalem  reb'giosius 
quam  suam  celebrabat  Neapoli  maxime,  ubi  monomentum  ejus  adire,  ut  templum 
solebat.  Lib.  iii.  £p.  7.— The  custom  of  honoring  Virgil's  birA^day  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  peculiar  to  this  poet,  as  Martial  alludes  to  it  more  than  once^ 
if  I  do  not  mistake. 
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was  levelled  with  the  ground,  his  grotto  defaced,  the  trees 
planted  by  his  own  hand  rooted  up,  and  his  whole  retreat,  the 
seat  of  genius  and  the  British  muse,  ravaged  and  stript  of  the 
very  ornaments  which  endeared  them  to  the  public,  because  they 
were  the  creation  of  the  poet's  fancy,  and  still  seemed  to  bear 
the  impression  of  his  mind.  Houses  and  gardens,  grottos  and 
sepulchres,  are,  it  is  true,  the  most  perishable  of  monuments, 
and  the  Hero  and  the  Poet  must  finally  rest  their  hopes  of  feme 
on-  their  virtues  and  their  talents,  the  sole  memorial  «re  peren- 
niusy  superior  to  time  and  barbarism.  Yet  the  longer  even  such 
frail  monuments  as  the  former  are  preserved  the  better ;  the  at- 
tention paid  to  their  conservation  is  a  tribute  to  genius,  and  a 
honorable  proof  of  the  prevalence  of  taste  and  information  in 
a  country*. 

The  reader  will  learn  with  regret  that  Virgil's  tomb,  conse- 

*  Ah !  si  dans  vos  travaux  est  toujours  respects 
Le  lieu  par  un  grand  homme  autrefois  habit6, 
Combien  doit  Tetre  un  sol  embelli  par  lui  rn^me ! 

Dans  ses  ^ites  fiuneux  c^est  leur  maitre  qu^on  aime 

Loin  done  Taudacieux,  qui  pour  le  corriger, 

Pro&ne  un  lieu  celebre  en  voulant  le  changer 

Le  grand  homme  au  tombeau  se  plaint  de  cet  outrage 

Et  les  ans  seuls  ont  droit  d'embellir  son  ouvrage : 

Grardez  done  d'attenter  a  ces  lieux  river^s ; 

Leur  debris  sent  divins,  leurs  defiiuts  sont  sacr^s.  ' 

Conservez  leurs  enclos,  leurs  jardins,  leurs  murailles ;  .  .  .  . 

Tel  j'ai  vu  ce  Twickenham,  dont  Pope  est  createur 

Le  gout  le  defendit  d^un  art  profiinateur 

Et  ses  mattres  nouveaux  reverant  sa  memoire 

Dans  roeuvre  de  ses  mairs  ont  respecte  sa  gloire. 

Ciel!  ayec  quel  transport  j'ai  visits  ce  lieu 

Dont  Mendip  est  le  mat tre,  et  dont  Pope  est  le  dieu  t 

Abbe  De  Lille^  Jardmsy  in. 
This  passage  wiU,  I  suppose,  be  expunged  in  the  next  edition. 
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crated  as  it  ougbt  to  be  to  genius  and  meditatuNi^  is  sometiities 
oonverted  into  tfao  retiieat  of  assaMias,  <ir  the  linking  {dace  of 
Sfoirri.  Sudi  at  least  it  Yfas  the  last  time  we  visited  it^  wlieti 
waaidering  liat  wajr  aixiiit  ran^set,  ve  foaad  it  filled  witk 
ansed  men.  We^i^re  surprised  on  both  sides^  and  on  our^s 
not  rer y  agreeably  at  tke  mmpecfced  nenoounter ;  so  londy  the 
place  and  so  tfaresteaing  the  aspects  of  thoe  strangers.  Tbek* 
manners  however  were  coarteous;  amd  on  inquiry  mt  ware 
infermed  that  tiiey  weie  Sbini,  and  tiien  lying  in  wtit  for  4t 
murderer^  who  was  sapposed  to  make  that  apot  bis  nightly 
asylum.  It  would  be  m^ost  to  accase  (iie  Keapcilitans  of  cul- 
pable indifiereace  towards  liiis  or  any  odier  monoment  of  anti- 
qiiity;  btri;  k  is  incambent  on  the  propnetar  or  the  public,  to 
seowe  <duem  agaiaet  such  profanation.  On  the  whole,  few 
places  are  in  diemsetras  more  picturesque,  and  ^m  liie  reeol-* 
lection  insepanUy  interwoven  with  it,  no  q>ot  is  more  iat^esting 
than  the  toaob  of  Vii^L 

Tune  sacrum  felix  aluisti,  Terra,  Maronem? 

Tune  pio  cebs  oMi  beala  sinuf 
Aane  eliam,  al  fiunaMt,  Vi^  flacklisnaia  ia^ 

Inter  ^odemftuBi  ^enpdtur  unlna  aemusf 

FUmmiMs. 

In  truth,  the  hill  or  mountain  of  Posilipo^  on  which  the  sepul- 
chre stands  is  beautiful  in  tlie  extreme,  and  is  justly  honored  with 
its  appellation,  fbr  no  scene  is  better  calculated  to  banish  me- 
lancholy and  exhilarate  the  mind. 


■^^■i^^»^«Ma*aM*^M*'^«*"BiMai^^H^nn**^^^^^M^MMaB^^M^Mi**ihi^^i»>v*«*.MMW<k^>^i>*M*«««l 


*  It  took  ite  name  from  arlOa  of  Yedius  PoUio,  erected  in  the  time  of  Augustus, 
and  cafied  Poittf/ypMii,  fiwi  tlie  eJDR»ct  wUth  its  beauty  was  supposed  to  produce 
in  snspendiog  sorrow  and  anadetjr. 

VOL.  I.  3  X 
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On  the  second  of  June  after  dinner  we  made  an  excursion  ta 
the  Lago  d'Agnano :  the  road  is  along  the  Chiaia^  and  the  Strada 
Puzziiolana  (Via  Ptiteclana)  through  the  grotto  of  the  same 
name.  Doubt  and  obscurity  hang  over  the  origin  and  author 
of  this  celebrated  excavation :  some  have  ascribed  it  to  Lucul- 
lus,  who  indeed  opened  a  communication  between  his  fish  ponds 
and  the  sea,  but  differing  widely  both  in  form  and  direction 
from  the  grotto.  Strabo  attributes  it  to  Cocceius,  who  is  sup- 
posed by  a  learned  Italian  (Pontanus)  to  be  the  same  who  wad 
appointed  to  superintend  the  Roman  aqueducts,  and  was  in 
high  repute  for  his  skill  in  that  species  of  architecture.  It  is 
probable,  that  it  was  originally  opened  as  a  quarry,  like  many 
jsimilar  excavations  in  its  immediate  neighborhood,  and  under 
the  very  same  mountain,  and  when  considerably  advanced  it 
might  have  been  continued  and  completed  by  public  authority, 
as  a  road  well  calculated  to  facilitate  the  communication  be- 
tween Naples  and  the  towns  that  lay  eastward  on  one  side,  and 
Puteoli,  Baiae,  and  Cumae  on  the  other.  It  was  at  first,  and 
seems  long  to  have  remained,  a  dark,  dusty  and  inconvenient 
passage.  "  Nihil,""  says  Seneca,  "  illo  carcere  longius,  nihil 
ilHs  faucibus  obscurius,  quse  nobis  praestant,  non  ut  per  tene- 
bras  videamus,  sed  ut  ipsas  f  that  is,  in  the  language  of  Mil- 
ton, it  rendered  darkness  visible.  Great  allowance  must  be 
made  for  the  turgid  style  of  this  declaimer,  as  Strabo,  a  plain 
unaffected  author,  prior  to  Seneca,  does  not  speak  of  these 
inconveniencies.  However,  we  may  fairly  suppose  it  to  have 
been  at  that  time  both  gloomy  and  narrow,  as  it  owes  its  pre- 
sent breadth  and  elevation  to  modern  labor.  Alphonsus  T. 
began,  and  Charles  V.  completed  its  improvement,  and  con- 
verted it  into  a  wide  and  convenient  passage.  Its  length  is 
nearly  three  quarters  of  a  piile,  its  breadth  is  about  twenty-four 
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feet,  its  height  is  unequal,  as  the  entrance  at  each  end  is  extremely 
lofty  to  adrait  the  light,  while  the  vault  lowers  as  it  advances 
towards  the  middle,  where  it  is  about  twenty-five  feet  from  the 
ground.     It  is  paved  with  large  flags  of  lava,  and  in  many  places 
lined,  and  I  believe,  vaulted  with  stone-work.     During  the  day, 
two  circular  apertures  bored  through  the  mountain  admit  a  dim 
glimmering  of  hght  from  above;    and  at  night  a  lamp  burn- 
ing before  an  image  of  the  blessed  Virgin  placed  in  a  recess  in 
the  middle,  casts  a  feeble  gleam  over  the  gloomiest  part  of  the 
passage.     Such,  however,  is  the  obscurity  towards  evening  that 
nobody  ventures  to  go  through  it  without  a  torch,  and  even  with 
a  torch  one  feels  a  sort  of  joy  on  escaping  from  these  subterra- 
neous horrors.     This  grotto  is,  on  the  whole,  a  very  singular  and 
striking  object ;  and  the  approach  to  it  on  both  sides  between 
two  vast  walls  of  solid  rock,  and  its  lofty  entrances  like  the  gates 
into  the  regions  of  the  dead,  and  the  shrubs  and  tufts  of  wild 
flowers  that  wave  in  loose  festoons  from  the  top  of  the  precipice 
as  if  to  soften  the  terrors  of  the  chasm  beneath,  form  altogether  a 
most  picturesque  and  extraordinary  combination* 

No  prospect  can  be  more  truly  Elysi^n  than  that  which 
presented  itself,  when  we  had  emerged  from  the  grotto  and 
passed  the  little  suburb  beyond  it.  The  road  runs  in  a 
strait  line  to  the  sea  through  a  valley  formed  by  two 
branches  of  Monte  Posilipo.  On  both  sides  rise  groves  of  pop- 
lars and  mulberry-trees  united  by  vines,  interwoven  in  thick 
clustering  garlands,  suspended  over  rich  harvests  of  wheat  and 
maize  all  waving  to  the  sea  breeze.  On  the  right  a  road 
turns  off"  and  leads  through  a  dell  to  the  Lago  d'Agnano.  A 
hill  on  one  side,  and  a  moimtain  on  the  other,  shaded  with 
poplars,  give  freshness  and  verdure  to  the  walk*     The  lake, 

3x2 
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^ough  it  is  a  fine  expanse  of  water  of  a  circular  form,  about  two 
miles  in  circumference,  yet  derives  its  greatest  beauty  from 
the  verdure  that  borders  its  margin,  and  the  noble  hills  that  rise 
around  it  and  crown  its  bason.  As  there  is  no  maition  made  of 
this  lake  amon^  the  ancients,  we  may  be  allowed  to  suppose  that 
it  is  an  artificial  hollow,  and  perhaps  the  celebrated  fish  pond 
sunk  by  Lueullus.  His  villa  stood  in  the  neighborhood  or 
rather  ck)se  to  the  )ake,  and  the  communication  which  he  <^ned 
between  hk  ponds  and  the  sea  is  still  discernible.  The  situation 
corresponds  with  the  account,  and  the  extent  is  by  no  means 
too  considerable,  as  Pliny  the  Elder  assures  us,  that  the  p(Md& 
were  more  expensire  than  the  villa  its^,  and  must  consequently 
have  been  of  vast  magnitude*.  The  silence  of  the  ancients 
with  regard  to  this  lake  is  not,  it  nrost  be  acknowledged,  a  suf« 
ficent  proof  that  it  was  originally  a  fish-pond;  it  niay  have  been 
produced  since  by  natural  canses^  and  in  a  country  so  agitated 
by  the  wortting  of  subterraneous  firw,  such  changes  may  be  sup- 
posed, without  improbability,  to  have  occurred.  But  if  such  a 
phenomenon  had  taken  place,  it  would  have  been  recorded,  like 
the  origin  of  Monte  Nuovo^  in  the  annals  or  at  least  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  times.  Now,  no  mentiofi  is  made,  no  memorial  oc- 
curs, of  any  such  revolution  j  while  of  the  pond  of  Lucullus,  so 
often  alluded  to  by  the  ancients,  not  the  least  trace  is  to  be 
found,  if  we  except  the  vestiges  of  its  communication  with  the 
sea.  It  is  not  therefore  unreasonable  to  conjecture,  that  the 
lake  of  Agnano  may  be  the  pond  of  Luculhis^  as  it  occu- 
pies nearly  the  same  site,  and  in  magnitude  corresponds  with 
the  grandeur  and  opulence  of  that  luxurious  Roman. 


♦  IX.  54. 
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As  the  traveller  adYanoes  be  fi»(k  on  his  right,  ^  lew  paces 
from  the  borders  of  the  lake,  the  (rmHo^  del  Camt  a  small  aperture 
in  the  side  of  the  mouiitaiB^  remarlrable  for  a  deadly  Tapor  that 
lises  from  its  bottom,  and  for  the  perpetual  experiment  c^  ita 
efficacy  on  dogs.  If  we  may  credit  CluveriiH»  the  force  of  thi» 
exhalation  has  not  been  j^  by  dop  Qidy»  but  sometimes  triftd 
with  a  result  more  destructive  upon  Tm4iish  captive&i  and  coOf 
demned  criminals.  Sometimes  however  it  is  said  to  have  faileil 
on  the  human  species.  The  dSexi  seems  ta  vary  perhapa  with  the 
weather  and  season,  and  perhaps  with  the  workii^  of  the  subleis 
raneouB  ingredients  from  whic^  it  rioes.  It  existed  in  the  same 
neighborhood  and  perhaps  in  the  same  place  in  ancient  times* 
and  is  alluded  to  by  the  elder  Pliny,  and  the  spots  that  emit  it 
called  by  him  in  his  lofty  mannerCAaronM  scr^^^  and  fpiracula 
Ditis.  Turning  to  the  left  the  traveller  will  observe  an  edifice  ia 
tended  for  the  purpose  of  vapor  baths;  the  vapor  rises,  hot  from  the 
earthy  and  when  confined  toa  room>  very  soon  Kirovs  the  person 
exposed  to  its  action  into  a  violent  perspiration «  It  is  suppottsd 
to  be  of  peculiar  efficacy  in  rhenmaitic  and  gouty  comptainta. 
The  air  in  the  vicinity  of  this  lake  is  cooaidered  aa  extremely  ift- 
salnbrkms  dnring  tiie  heats  of  sunsmer^  but  this  dangeroiw  qnaltty 
is  ascribed  not  so  much  to  the  nature  of  the  placeitaelf,  or  to  tiuD 
exhalations  that  arise  from  the  soii,as  to  thesteuch  occasioned  by 
the  quantity  of  flax  put  into  the  water  to  ataep  at  thai  season;  a 
circumstance  that  will  astonish  the  reader  not  a  little,  as  it  ia 
natural  to  suppose  that  die  government  would  prc^bit  a  pvactice 
which  even  in  cold  counbriea  is  effimaive,  and  in  hot  climatos 
must  be  pestilentiaL 


«  TVm.  11.9a 
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From  the  baths  we  proceeded  between  two  rows  of  trees^ 
for  some  time  along  the  margin  of  the  lake,  and  then  up  a  steep 
hill  to  Astronij  once  the  crater  of  a  volcano,  now  a  royal  chace 
or  forest.  The  sides  and  bottom  of  this  vast  orifice  are  covered 
with  large  trees,  and  form  a  scene  very  refreshing  and  beautiful. 
The  circumference  above  may  be  about  two  miles  and  a  half, 
and  the  descent  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  It  is  enclosed  by  a  stone 
wall,  and  strictly  speaking  reserved  for  royal  amusement.  It  is 
sfid  to  be  well  stocked  with  game  of  every  kind.  These  objects 
furnished  entertainment  for  a  long  and  delightful  afternoon  :  we 
returned  by  the  same  road,  and  entered  Naples  in  the  dusk  of 
the  evening. 

On  the  third  of  June  we  set  out  on  an  excursion  to  Puteoli, 
Baise,  &c.  We  took  the  same  road  as  in  our  last  excursion,  but  in- 
stead of  turning  off  to  Agnano  continued  to  the  shore.  When 
we  arrived  there  another  view  opened  ujx)n  us,  varied,  rich,  and 
beautiful ;  on  oiu*  left,  the  rocky  promontory  of  Posilipo,  and 
the  little  island  of  Nisida  rising  steep  from  the  waves;  on  our 
right,  the  road  run  along  steep  precipices  formed  of  lava,  and 
terminated  in  Pozzuoh.  Before  us,  appeared  in  succession  the  high 
coast  and  castle  of  BaicBj  the  promontory  of  Misenus^  and  the 
peak  of  Inarime  (Ischia) .  This  union  of  islands,  promontories, 
rocks  or  castles  forms  the  enchanting  bay  of  Pozznolo.  The 
point  of  the  promontory  of  Posilipo  is  naturally  broken,  and 
wrought  into  various  bays,  islands,  and  caverns,  and  these  again 
are  hollowed  by  art  into  grottos,  baths,  and  recesses,  forming  a 
scene  singular,  grotesque,  and  resembling  the  work  of  enchant- 
ment. Hence  the  Neapolitans  call  it  the  Scuola  di  Virgilio^  and 
ascribe  it  to  the  magical  powers  of  the  poet.  We  may  with 
more  probability  attribute  it  in  part  to  Vedius  Pollio,  whose  villa 
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so  famed  for  its  ponds  stood  on  the  hiU  behind  at  a  little  distance, 
and  to  Augustus  who  inherited  it  after  the  death  of  PoUio. 
Lucullus  may  have  had  his  share  in  the  work,  as  well  as  num- 
berless other  Romans  of  equal  opulence,  who  successively  inha- 
bited this  dehcious  coast. 

The  island  of  Nisidcj  that  lies  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
promontory,  was  anciently  Nesis,  and  is  represented  as  enveloped 
in  noxious  steams,  and  emitting  pestilential  exhalations. 

•  •  •  .  .  Nests 
Emittit  stygium  nebulosis  aera  saxis. 
Antraque  lethiferi  rabiem  Tjphonis  anhelant.  .  Lucan  Ti. 

Its  situation  and  modern  appearance,  however,  are  such  as  to  give 
an  idea  of  coolness  and  salubrity,  and  accordingly  it  enjoys  a  betr 
ter  reputation,  and  is  at  present  made  the  seat  of  the  Lazaretto. 

Thence  proceeding  along  the  coast  we  entered  Pozzuolo^  an- 
ciently Puteoliy  a  town  of  Greek  origin,  and  first  called  Diccear- 
chia.  It  was  erected  by  the  inhabitants  of  Cumae  as  a  sea-port, 
and  is  by  some  supposed  to  have  derived  its  original  appellation 
from  the  excellence  of  its  government,  an  advantage  which  few 
colonies  have  ever  enjoyed,  and  few  new  founded  cities  can 
pretend  to.  However,  it  owes  its  present  name,  and  indeed  its 
fame  and  prosperity  to  the  Romans,  who  about  two  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era  fortified  it,  and  made  it  the  empo- 
rium of  the  commerce  of  the  east.  Its  situation  as  a  sea-port 
is  indeed  unrivalled.  It  stands  on  a  point  that  juts  out  a  little 
into  the  sea,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  a  fine  bay,  called  from  it 
Fiiteolano  or  Puzzolano.  Its  prominence  forms  a  natural  port, 
if  a  port  can  be  wanting  in  a  bay  so  well  covered  by  the  sur- 
rounding coasts,  and  divided  into  so  many  creeks  and  harbors^ 
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It  is  «isy  to  gwess  what  the  anitnatioii  and  splendor  of  thfe 
city  must  have  been  at  tlie  time  when  the  riches  of  the  east  were 
^poured  into  its  bosom,  and  its  climate,  baths,  and  bea^tj, 
aHured  the  most  opnlent  Romans  to  its  vicinity.  Commerce  has 
long  since  forsaken  it ;  the  attraction  of  its  climate  and  its  si- 
tuation still  remain,  but  operate  very  feebly  on  the  feehngs  of  a 
peopte  little  given  to  ruml  enjoyments,  its  population,  which 
formeriy  spread  over  the  neighboring  hills,  and  covered  them 
with  public  and  private  edifices^  is  now  eonfined  to  the  little 
prominent  point  which  formed  the  ancient  port;  and  all  the 
magnificence  of  antiquity  has  either  been  undermined  by  time, 
demolished  by  bafbarisaii,  or  leveUed  in  the  diisi  by  earthquakes. 
Vestiges  however  remain,  shapeless  indeed  and  deformed,  but 
aumerotts  and  rast  enough  to  give  some  idea  of  tiie  extent  and 
gmndear  of  PtOeoK.  In  the  square  srtands  a  beantiful  marble 
pedestal  witii  basso  rdievos  on  its  pannels,  reprcs^ting  the  four- 
teen cities  of  Asia  Minor,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake  and  rdbnilt  by  Hberins.  It  supported  a  srtatoe  of 
that  «mperor,  erecfted  by  tfee  sanae  «ties  as  a  raoimment  of  their 
gratitude.  Each  city  is  represented  by  a  figure  bearing  in  its 
hand  sc^ne  characfteristic  emblem.  The  cathedral  is  supposed  to 
stand  on  tJie  ruins  •of  a  temj^,  and  is  undoubtedly  built  in  a 
^"eat  degree  of  ancient  materials,  as  ^)pears  bythe  vast  Wocks 
of  marble  which  in  many  places  form  its  walls. 

On  the  hJH  behind  the  town  are  the  remains  of  an  amphi- 
theatre, called  after  tfrnt  at  Rome  the  Coliseum ;  it  was  of  eon* 
siderable  magnitude,  but  not  comparable  to  that  whose  name  it 
assAmes.  The  gates  and  a  large  portion  of  the  vaults  and  under 
apartments  remain.  One  of  these  apartments,  or  rather  dun- 
geons, in  which  St.  Januarius,  the  patron  of  Naples^  is  said  to 
have  been  ccmfined,  is  now  tamed  into  a  damp  and  gloomy 
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chapel — the  arena  is  a  garden :  vines,  fig-trees,  and  pomegra- 
nates have  gradually  crept  up  the  circumference,  and  now  cover 
the  steps  and  wave  over  the  ruins — a  melancholy  yet  pleasing 
picture!  Close  to  the  amphitheatre  are  other  vast  fragments, 
probably  of  the  baths  that  stood  in  this  neighborhood. 

But  the  most  striking  monuments  of  Puteoli  are  the  remains  of 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  S^upis,  and  those  of  the  mole  that  formed 
the  port ;  the  former  stands  in  the  precincts  of  the  town,  partly  in 
a  garden  and  partly  in  the  barracks,  but  surrounded  and  almost 
concealed  by  petty  iminteresting  buildings.  The  form  of  this  edi- 
fice was  nearly  square,  of  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  in 
length,  and  somewhat  less  in  breadth.  It  was  enclosed  in  a  court 
divided  into  small  apartments,  several  of  which  still  exist.  Of 
the  four  columns  of  the  portico  three  are  standing,  the  fourth 
lies  extended  on  the  pavement ;  they  are  of  marble,  forty  feet 
high,  and  Corinthian;  the  cell  in  the  c^itre  was  round,  and 
its  roof  supported  by  sixteen  pillars;  the  pedestals  remain; 
the  shafls  were  transported  to  the  palace  of  Caserta,  and  form, 
I  believe,  the  beautiful  colonnade  of  the  chapel.  The  marble 
pavement  of  the  court  is  nearly  entire,  but  covered  with  mud 
and  stagnant  water.  The  vapors  that  rise  from  this  infected 
pool  during  the  heats  of  sunmier  are  not  unfiiequently  fiaLtal  to 
the  soldiers  in  the  neighboring  barracks.  Yet  a  few  laborers 
could  remove  the  mud  in  one  day,  and  a  pump  might  carry  off 
the  water!  Some  beautiful  statues  have  been  found  buried  in 
the  earth  or  under  the  ruins,  and  many  fine  fragments  of  capitals, 
cornices,  and  sculptured  friezes  still  remain  scattered  around 
in  the  midst  of  dirt  and  rubbish. 

The  Mole  was  a  work  of  inferior  beauty,  but  of  far  greater 
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difficulty ;  several  of  its  piles  still  stand  unshaken :  they  are  sunk 
in  deep  water,  and  once  supported  arches,  parts  of  which  remain 
suspended  in  shattered  grandeur  over  the  waves.  This  method 
of  forming  a  mole  like  a  bridge  of  arches  instead  of  solid  wall 
is  much  cheaper,  and  equally  useful,  and  deserves  to  be  imitated 
in  similar  works.  When  this  vast  mass  was  first  erected,  or  by 
whom,  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  Seneca  speaks  of  a  mole 
under  the  name  of  pilae*,  and  Strabo  mentions  walls  carried  put 
into  the  sea  to  enable  ships  of  burden  to  unload  with  conveni- 
ence. But  whoever  first  built  it,  we  know  from  an  inscription 
at  Pozzuoloy  that  Antoninus  repaired  it  when  damaged  or  thrown 
down  by  the  fury  of  the  waves.  Its  solidity  and  durability  is 
owing,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  quality  of  the  cement,  made  of 
Pozzolano  sand,  which  hardens  under  water,  and  acquires  the 
strength  and  consistency  of  marble.  These  arches  bear  at  present 
the  name  of  Caligula,  and  are  supposed  by  the  people  at  Pozzuolo 
to  be  the  remains  of  the  bridge  which  that  prince,  in  one  of  his 
fits  of  phrensy,  threw  over  the  bay  from  Puteoli  to  Baia  or 
Baulis.  But  the  learned  reader  need  not.be  informed,  that 
Caligula's  bridge  was  like  that  of  Xerxes,  whom  he  intended 
to  imitate,  a  temporary  bridge  erected  upon  boats,  formed 
principally  of  wood,  and  carried  from  the  extremity  of  the  mole 
to  the  opposite  coast.  In  length,  solidity,  and  decoration,  it 
probably  surpassed  its  model,  as  it  did  also  in  extravagance 
and  inutiUty-f-. 


♦  Ep.  77. 

t  Suet  Caligula,  ,19 ;  and  for  a  fuUer  description  of  the  bridge,  and  the  exhi- 
bitions displayed  upon  it,  see  Dio.  lyiii^  and  Braiier*s  Tacitusy  Supplement  viii. 
AnnaL  cum  Notts. 
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On  the  road  that  leads  along  the  coast  from  Fozzuolo  to  the 
Lucrine  lake  stood  Cicero's  villa,  called  by  him  Ptdeolanum  and 
Academia.  Pliny  relates  that  it  was  on  the  shore,  and  adorned 
with  a  grove,  and  a  portico,  which  seems  to  have  been  remarkable 
for  its  beauty ;  he  adds,  that  Cicero  erected  here  a  monument,  and 
that  shortly  after  his  death  a  fountain  of  warm  water,  very 
wholesome  for  the  eyes,  burst  forth^  and  gave  occasion  to  an 
epigmm,  which  the  philosopher  quotes  with  applause.*  The 
portico  is  fallen,  the  groves  are  withered,  the  fountain  dried  up, 
and  not  a  vestige  of  the  Academic  retreat  left  behind  to  mark 
its  situation.  The  verses  remain,  and  perpetuate  at  once  the 
glory  of  the  orator,  the  fame  of  the  fountain,  the  beauty  of  the 
villa,  and  what  is  more  honorable  than  all  united,  the  gratitude 
of  the  writer  Laurea  Tullius,  Cicero's  freed-man. 

It  appears  from  various  passages  in  Cicero's  letters  that 
he  had  two  villas  on  this  coast,  the  one  which  I  have  just 
mentioned,  on  the  shore;  the  other,  on  the  hilb  beyond  the 
Lucrine  lake,  called  the  Cumanum,  as  lying  towards  that  city, 
and  nearer  to  it  than  to  Puteoli.  Perhaps  the  latter  was  a 
mere  lodge  or  summer-house,  of  course  on  a  much  smaller 
scale.  Of  these  villas  one  stood  on  the  hills,  and  conmianded 
the  Campi  Phlegtwi^  the  bay  of  Puteoli  with  its  islands  Misenus 
and  Baia ;  the  other  on  the  beach  enjoyed  the  breezes  and  mur- 
murs of  the  sea,  so  delightful  to  a  contemplative  mind ;  Cicero 
knew  not  which  of  the  two  he  preferred,  but  complained  that 
the  crowd  of  visitors  that  interrupted  his  leisure  in  these  retreats 
contributed  not  a  little  to  counterbalance  their  attractions. 
Cicero's  Academics  do  not,  however,  take  their  name  from  his 
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Academia^  but  from  the  subject  itself;  as  the  dialogue  which  the 
first  book  relates  took  place  at  the  villa  of  Varro,  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  within  the  distance  of  a  walk.  The 
scene  of  the  two  first  books,  De  Finibus,  is  laid  in  the  Cuman 
villa.  The  dialogue  De  Fato  took  place  in  the  Academia.  The 
spot,  the  subject,  the  speakers  both  &ted  to  perish  in  so  short  a 
time  during  the  contest  which  they  both  foresaw,  and  endea* 
voured  in  vain  to  avert,  were  circumstances  which  give  a  peculiar 
interest  to  this  dialogue,  and  increase  our  r^ret  that  it  has  not 
reached  us  in  a  less  mutilated  state. 
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CHAP.  xxin. 


PORTTTS  JUMTTS LACUS  JAJCBXSVS ^AVBBNUS,  OBSERVATIONS  ON 

ITS  ORIGINAL  STATE — ^BAY  ANB  CASTLE  OF  BAUQ-^PQRT  OV 
MISENVS — ^MARE  MORTO — ^ELYSIAN  FTBLBS — ^PROMONTORY  ANB 
TOWN  OF  MISENUS — SOLFATARA — IJTERNUM,  SCIPIO'S  RETREAT 
— CVWE — GROTTO  OF  THE  SYBIL. 

It  18  usual  to  take  a  boat  at  Pozzuolo^  and  row  across  the  bay  to 
the  Lucrine  lake.  Passing  near  the  shore  our  guide  shewed  us 
the  remains  of  a  mole,  which  is  still  called  Zan^ema  di  Porto  Gitdio^ 
and  is  the  only  monument  of  the  walls  or  substructions  erected  by 
Agrippa  to  form  a  harbor  in  the  Lucrine  lake,  and  of  the  name 
which  it  received  when  finished.  I  need  not  observe,  that  both  Ho- 
race and  Virgil  have  celebrated  this  magnificent  undertaking,  the 
one  turning  it  as  if  incidentally  mentioned  into  a  delicate  com- 
pliment; the  other  describing  it  in  all  the  splendor  of  poetry,  as 
boe  of  the  distinguishing  features  o£  Il^y .  This  work,  on  the 
one  side,  opened  a  communication  between  the  lakes  Avernus 
and  Lucrinus ;  and  on  the  other,  seems  to  have  enclosed  a  cer- 
tain space  of  the  bay  itself  to  add  to  the  last-mentioned  lake 
and  form  it  into  a  capacious  harbor.  Before  this  undertaking, 
the  Lucrinus  was  protected  by  a  mole  of  such  antiquity  that 
it  was  attributed  to  Hercules.  It  bordered  on  the  beach,  and 
formed  a  road  as  well  as  a  mole.    Of  the  Lucrine  lake  a  small 
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part  only  remains,  now  a  muddy  pool  half  covered  with  reeds 
and  bull-rushes.  The  centre,  though  remarkable  for  its  depth, 
was  in  one  short  night  changed  into  a  conical  mountain*.  The 
mountain  is  a  vast  mass  of  cinders,  black  and  barren,  and  is  called 
Monte  Nuovo.  The  pool,  however  diminished  in  its  size  and  ap- 
pearance, still  retains  the  name  and  honors  of  the  Lucrine  lake. 

We  landed  on  its  banks,  and  following  a  path  that  winded 
through  a  vineyard  came  to  the  borders  of  the  lake  Avemus.  This 
lake  is  a  circular  sheet  of  water,  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  cir- 
cumference, and  of  immense  depth;  surrounded  with  ground 
on  one  side  low,  on  the  other  high  but  not  steep,  cultivated 
all  around,    but  not  much  wooded,    a   scene  on  the  whole, 
light,    airy,  and    exhilarating.      How  unlike    the    abodes   of 
the  Cimmerians,   the    darkened  lake,    the  gloomy  forests^    the 
blasts  exhaled  from  the  infernal  regions^  the  funereal   cypress^ 
the  feeble  screams^    the  flitting   ghosts — Does    Avemus    then 
owe  all  its  horrors  to  poetical  fiction?  or  is  the  face  of  na* 
ture  entirely  altered  since  the  time  of  Homer  ?    To  both  these 
causes  much  is  to  be  attributed.    The  Greeks  in  Homer's  time 
knew  but  little  of  Italy,  and  what  little  they  knew  bordered 
greatly  on  the  marvellous.    They  had  heard  perhaps  of  its  nu- 
merous islands,  its  rocky  coasts,  and  above  all,  of  its  volcanos 
possibly  at  an  earlier  period  very  numerous  and  destructive  in 
their  eruptions.    Some  exaggerated  account  of  the  wonders  of 
the  Campi  Phlegr€si  had  reached   their  ears,   and  while  their 
sulphureous  vapors  and  agitated  surface  seemed  to  them  to  an- 
nounce the  vicinity  of  hell,  their  caverns  could  not  but  appear 
as  so  many  avenues  to  that  region  of  horror.    Such  an  opinion, 
however  absurd  it  may  appear  to  us,  is  still  very  natural.     A 

*  Aq.  1538. 
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volcano  is  the  most  tremendous  phenomenon  presented  to  the 
eyes  of  mortals.  All  the  agitation  of  earthquakes,  all  the  crash 
of  thunder,  all  the  horrors  of  darkness,  all  the  blaze  of  lightning, 
and  all  the  rage  of  conflagration,  are  united  and  armed  with 
tenfold  terror  in  an  eruption.  Its  appearance  and  eflFects  seem 
not  to  announce  the  arm  of  the  Almighty  extended  from  heaven 
to  chastise  and  correct  at  the  same  time,  but  resemble  the  rage 
of  demons  broke  loose  from  their  prison,  armed  mth  the  flames 
of  hell  to  disfigure  nature  and  ravage  the  creation.  Hence  in 
an  age  far  more  refined,  and  among  a  well-informed  people, 
there  were  found  several  who,  at  the  first  celebrated  eruption  of 
Vesuvius*,  imagined  that  the  whole  frame  of  nature  was  in  the 
act  of  dissolution,  and  that  both  gods  and  men  were  about  to 
perish  in  one  common  ruin  -f .  Even  in  modem  times,  when  en- 
lightened by  the  rays  of  the  gospel,  and  better  acquainted  with 
the  destiny  of  man  both  here  and  hereafter,  the  common  people 
feel  a  propensity  to  suppose  that  a  volcano  is  a  sort  of  inlet  into 
hell,  through  which  demons  move  to  and  fro  when  commissioned 
to  execute  the  decrees  of  divine  justice.  No  wonder  therefore  that 
the  Greeks,  ignohiht  and  half  barbarous  as  they  then  were,  should  1^ 

have  believed,  or  that  poets  should  have  feigned,  that  a  region 
of  which  such  terrific  tales  were  told,  was  the  vestibule  of  hell, 
atrijanua  Ditis.  To  this  we  may  add,  that  the  Avemus,  which 
probably  occupies  the  crater  of  an  extinguished  volcano,  might 
at  that  period  and  long  after,  merely  cover  the  lower  part  of  the 
abyss,  while  the  steep  rocky  banks  towering  to  a  prodigious  ele- 
vation above  it,  were  shaded  with  shrubs,  and  its  orifice  almost 
closed  with  a  whole  forest  of  trees  hanging  over  the  precipice 
and  increasing  its  gloom.     At  the  same  time,  in  a  place  so  im- 


♦  An-  79.  t  Plin.  Jun.  lib.  vi.  Ep.  20. 
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pregnated  with  fire,  it  is  probable  that  various  sulphureous 
steaibs  rising  from  the  bottom  or  bursting  from  the  sides  of  the 
caveroy  might  fill  the  vast  hollow,  and  undisturbed  by  the 
action  of  the  air  brood  in  pestilential  clouds  over  its  surface. 
Such  may  have  been  the  original  state  of  the  lake  Avemus,  cor- 
responding sufficiently  with  the  description  given  by  the  poets, 
and  when  accompanied  by  the  supernumerary  horrors  which  the 
superstition  of  the  times  threw  around  it,  an  object  in  a  very 
high  degree,  awful  and  terrific.  Afterwards,  the  water  may  have 
increased  (and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Lucrine  lake,  and  so 
near  the  sea  it  may  easily  be  supposed  to  increase)  and  approached 
near^  the  margin ;  at  the  same  time,  the  woods  may  have  been 
diminished  by  the  growing  population  of  the  towns  of  Cvmm^ 
Puteolif  and  Misenw^  and  of  course  the  Avemus  must  have  gra- 
dually lost  much  of  its  horrors  and  its  malignity.  The  impression 
however  had  been  made,  temples  had  been  built,  priests  esta- 
blished, and  the  worship  of  the  infernal  deities,  religio  dira  foci, 
still  continued  to  attract  crowds  to  the  banks  of  the  Avemus^ 
The  fashion  was  prevalent  enough  even  in  Hannibal's  time  to 
afford  that  crafty  Carthaginian  an  opportunity  of  reconnoitring 
the  ramparts  of  PuteoUj  under  pretext  of  offering  sacrifice  on 
the  banks  of  Avernus*. 

At  length  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  the  formation  of  the  Portus 


♦  Tit.  Liv.  xxiT.  12. 

Speaking  of  this  visit  Silius  says, 

Turn  tristi  nemore,  atque  umbris  nigrantibus  horrens 
Et  formidatus  yolucri,  iethale  vomebat 
Suffuso  yirus  cado,  Stygiaque  per  urbes 
RelUgione  saoer  sserum  retinebat  honorem- 
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Julius  dispelled  the  few  horrors  that  continued  to  brood 
over  the  infernal  lake ;  the  sacred  groves  that  still  shaded  its 
banks  and  hung  over  its  margin  were  cut  down ;  the  barrier  that 
separated  it  from  the  Lucrinus  was  removed,  and  not  only  the^ 
waters  of  the  latter  but  the  waves  of  the  neighboring  sea  were 
admitted  into  the  stagnant  gulph  of  Avemus.  This  eoterprize 
however  was  contemplated  with  some  awe  and  apprehension, 
and  the  agitation  of  the  waters,  occasioned  probaUy  by  the 
descent  of  those  of  the  former  lake  into  the  lower  bason  of  the 
latter,  was  magnified  into  a  tempest,  and  ascribed  to  the  anger 
of  the  infernal  divinities.  The  statue  of  one  shewed  by  a  profdse 
sweat  either  its  fear  or  its  indignation ;  that  of  another  leaped, 
it  was  said,  from  its  pedestal,  and  recourse  was  had  as  usual  to 
sacrifices,  in  order  to  appease  the  irritated  Manes.  In  the 
mesm  time,  the  port  was  finished ;  the  Avemus  was  9tripped  of 
its  infernal  horrors,  and  ever  after  ranked  among  ordinary  lakes. 

Stagna  inter  celebrem  nunc  mitia.  Sil.  ltd. 

m 

On  the  southern  bank  stands  a  large  and  lofty  octagonal 
edifice,  with  niches  in  the  walls,  and  with  halls  adjoining. 
It  is  vaulted,  and  of  brick,  and  is  supposed  by  some  to  be 
the  temple  of  Proserpine,  by  others,  that  of  the  Avemus  itsdf, 
whose  statue,  as  appears  from  the  circumstance  mentioned  above, 
stood  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  lake.  This  building  was 
probably  incrusted  with  marble,  and  decorated  with  pillars;  it  is 
now  surrounded  by  a  vineyard,  and  pleases  the  eye  by  its  mag* 
nitude,  site,  and  proportions.  It  would  not  be  difficult 
to  repair  it,  if  the  government  or  proprietors  were  dis- 
posed so  to  do.  Many  antiquaries  imagine  it  to  have  been  a 
bath,  but  though  its  form  be  well  adapted  to  such  an  object, 

vol.  I.  3Lz 
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we  do  not  find  that  the  waters  of  the  Avernus  wiere  employed 
for  that  purpose. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake^  under  a  steep  overhung  with 
shrubs  and  brambles,  is  the  opening  of  a  subtenaneous  gallery, 
called  by  the  guid^,  and  indeed  by  the  people,  the  Grotto  deUa 
SibiUa.  The  first  gallery  runs  under  the  Mmte  Grillo,  and  its 
direction  is  towards  Baise,  but  it  opens  into  another  on  the 
ri^t  tending  towards  Cuma;  afler  some  progress  in  this  se- 
coi^  passage  we  came  to  a  piece  of  water  now  called  the  badi 
of  the  Sybil,  and  were  transported  over  it  €»  the  backs  of  our 
guides*  On  tibe  opposite  side  the  graond  rises  rapidly,  and  all 
iurther  progress  is  precluded  by  heaps  of  ruin.  The  situation 
and  ^pearanoe  of  this  caTern  correspond  exactly  with  ^le 
deacription  <^  Virgil,  and  are  sufficient  to  authorise  ue  m  sup^ 
posing  it  to  be  the  nine  to  ^idi  he  aihides^  if  he  had  any  teal 
object  in  view,  and  not  merely  a  general  imitation  of  Homer. 

Spelonca  alta  fuit^  vastcx^ue  immanis  hiatu 

Scrupea,  tuta  lacu  nigro,  nemonimque  tenebris.  Lib.  vi. 

It  probably  branched  out  into  several  other  galleries^  and  may 
have  Gommunieated  with  luaay  bi^  cavenis,  m  wdl  w  with  the 
Yairious  vales  and  lakes  that  heso  khfidk  on  this  pemAsida,.  and  once 
pexhaps  fbrmad  the  whck  scenery  of  the  infer«ial  wgionsi^  ao 
faeautiliilly  colored  by  Virgik  la  tfass  case,,  the  stream  which  we 
passed  might  possibly  haive  repieamled  the  Acheron;  and  in* 
deed  tiie  black  surfi^e  of  the  water;  ike  feeble  glinmeriiig  of 
Ike  todies,  and  their  red  smouldermg  flames  half  lost  in  their 
•wia  smoke  and  in  tUe  vapors  of  the  place;  the  cniggj 
lOTJfti  dbosiog  over  as  asid  k)sing  themselves  in  darknas.;  tke 
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squalid  forms  of  our  guides  and  attendants)  appearing  and  dis- 
appearing with  their  torches^  as  they  carried  us  oyer  one  by  one» 
all  seemed  well  adapted  to  infemai  scenery,  and  apprc^riste  ap« 
pendages  of  the  entrance  into  the  regions  of  the  dead. 

Pier  spelunc&s,  saxis  stmctas  asperis,  pendentibuS) 
•  Maximis;  ubi  rigida  coiwtat  eraaea  ealigo  infiH^um.     Em.  op.  Ck.  IWir. 

Homer  places  the  Cimmerians  in  these  subterraneous  abodes^ 

u9  orav  a^  tiri  y»ia¥  air  ovfayow  vporpaimrai 
*AXX*  liri  »0^  iXcfi  rirarm  tuk$7ci  fif^roTck.  OdjfH.  XI. 

This  description  notwithstanding  its  poetical  spkodor,  may 
possibly  be  grounded  on  x^ality.*  We  may  easily  conoei?6 
that  in  an  early  and  faalf-eavage  state  of  society,  me«i  might 
hare  preferred  cavens  so  large  and  commodious  to  such 
faovds  as  they  were  then  capaMe  of  erecting ;  and  there  ate 
many  instances  on  record  of  human  beings  in  consid^able 
numbers  inhabiting  such  reoeptacjles.  Not  to  speak  of  the 
barbarous  inhabitants  of  the  north,  nor  of  some  of  the  semi* 
barboriaos   of  the   soutlu   who  have  chosen   to   liv^  under 


*  ¥)mf  places  tlie  cttjr  of  the  Chmnerians  on  tbe  banks  of  Uie  jtvenms,  and 
Festus  represents  them  as  a  real  people  who  inhabited  deep  and  gloomj  dells. 
Chnmerfi  dleuntfir  homines,  qui  fiigoribus  occupatas  terras  incoliint,  quales 
foerunt  inter  Baias  et  Cumas^  in  ea  regione  in  qua  convallis  satis  eminenti  jugo 
drcumdata  est,  que  neque  matutiao  neque  i^spertino  tempore  sole  eontqgitur. 
Such  cold  and  sunless  Tallies  are  common  enough  in  Wales  aad  Scothmd,  but  wt 
are  rather  surprized  to  find  them  discovered  by  this  grammarian  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Naples. 

3z  2 
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groubd ;  even  the  polished  Romans  themselves  seem  sometimes 
to  have  preferred  grottos  to  their  palaces  *,  as  we  may  collect  from 
an  expression  of  Seneca -f*;  and  from  the  account  which  Strabo 
gives  of  a  place  on  or  near  the  road  from  Rome  to  Naples, 
called  Spelunca.  This  place  is  now  by  corruption  turned  into 
Sperlongay  and  lies  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cacubus^  on  the  pro- 
montory near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Lacm  Fundanus^ 
about  sixteen  miles  from  Terracina.  Of  the  many  caverns  here 
situate,  and  according  to  Strabo,  containing  magnificent  and 
sumptuous  villas,  no  trace  remains.  Tacitus  speaks  of  an  acci- 
dent which  happened,  and  the  danger  to  which  Tiberius  was 
exposed  while  dining  in  one  of  them:}:. 

In  Malta  near  the  Citta  Vecchia  are  still  shewn  the  vestiges  of  a 
subterraneous  city,  for  the  extent  of  the  gall^es  and  the  regularity 
of  the  streets  almost  entitle  the  place  to  this  appellation.  The 
rock  is  not  only  cut  into  spacious  passages,  but  hollowed  out 
into  separate  houses  with  their  different  apartments,  and  seems 
to  have  been  capable  of  containing  a  very  considerable  number 
of  families.  Such  an  abode  must  without  doubt  have  been 
gloomy;  but  in  a  country  like  Malta,  where  the  heat  is  intense, 
and  the  reflection  from  the  chalky  soil  painfril;  where  there  is 
little  verdure  and  still  less  shade,  gloom  and  coolness  under 
ground  are  perhaps  preferable  to  glare  and  heat  above. 


mm^tm-^mmm^mmm^t 


*  Of  these  summer  grottos  some  specimens  may  be  seen  on  t^  b^ers  of  the 
lake  of  Albano. 

^  The  expression  of  Seneca  alluded  to,  ^^ex  quo  depressius  cestrcos  specm 
foderint. — Com*  ad  Helviamy  ix. 

\  Annal.  Lib.  iv.  69. 
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The  Cimmerians  seem  to  have  been  given  to  the  worship  of  the 
infernal  deities,  and  to  have  acted  as  priests  and  interpreters  of 
the  oracle  established  in  the  centre  of  their  subterraneous  abode. 
This  superstition  was  probably  of  a  very  lucrative  nature,  and 
accordingly  survived  the  fall  of  those  who  first  established  it,  and 
Seems  to  have  continued,  though  gradually  declining,  almost  down 
to  the  time  of  the  Cassars.  No  country  is  better  adapted  to  the 
practice  of  such  a  system  of  imposition,  or  more  favorable  to 
the  illusions  by  which  it  is  carried  on.  Deep  caverns,  the  extent 
and  outlets  of  which  were  known  only  to  the  priests  who  inha^ 
bited  them ;  subterraneous  waters,  sometimes  collected  in  cold 
stagnant  pools,  and  at  other  times  boiUng  up  in  hot  fountains; 
holkw  sounds^  sulphureous  vapors,  and  sudden  flames,  the  na* 
tural  effi^ts  of  fire,  always  active  though  not  always '  visible 
in  this  volcanic  region,  are  circumstances  wonderfully  calcu- 
lated to  work  strongly  upon  the  imagination,  and  aid  the  ope- 
lations  of  necromantic  art.  However,  about  the  era  of  Au- 
gustus, the  light  of  science  had  penetrated  even  these  recesses, 
and  banished  thence  the  priests,  the  oracle,  and  all  the  phan- 
toms they  had  conjured  up,  and  the  grotto  of  Avernus,  for- 
merly the  haunt  of  the  dead,  was  turned  to  the  advantage 
of  the  living,  and  converted  by  Cocceius  into  a  subterra- 
neous communication  between  PtUeoli  and  Cnma.  How  long 
this  passage  remained  open,  or  whether  obstructed  by  time 
or  by  volcanic  convulsions,  it  is  not  easy  to  conjecture;  to 
re-open  it  would  be  an  operation  probably  of  no  great  difficulty, 
though  of  considerable  expence,  an  evil  perhaps  of  too  great  a 
magnitude  to  be  counterbalanced  by  the  gratification  which  it 
might  afford  to  public  curiosity.* 


The  lake  of  Avernus  with   the  neighboring  Lucrinns  are  like  that   of 
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We  returned  by  the  same  paJdi  as  we  caiiie^  leaving  the  Lxjh 
crinus  on  our  ri^t,  and  Monte  Nuavo  rising  on  our  left»  and 
crossing  the  nraie  of  Hercules  reimbarked^  and  proceeded  along 
the  coast  to  Baitt.  The  baj  of  Baia  is  a  semicircular  recess 
just  opposite  the  harbor  of  Pozzuola^  and  about  three  miles 
distant  from  it.  It  is  lined  with  nnns^  the  remains  of  the  villas 
and  baths  of  the  ancient  Romans;  some  advance  a  consider* 
able  way  out^  and  though  now  under  the  waves  are  easilj 
dLstinguidbable  in  fine  weather.  The  taste  for  building  in  the 
waters  and  encroaching  on  the  sea,  to  which  Horace  alludes^ 
is  exemplified  in  a  ray  striking  manner  all  along  this  coast*. 
The  first  object  that  attra6ts  the  attention^  and  is  pointed  oat  bj 
the  gukies^  are  the  baths  called  the  Terme  di  Ntrone.  This  £mi> 
peror  had  here  a  magnificent  villa,  and  had  projed^  or,  as 
Soetoniust  says,  commenced  a  reservoir  in  which  he  intended  to 
collect  all  the  hot  waters  that  spring  up  at  or  near  Bairn,  lliis 
edifice  was  to  have  extended  from  Misenus  to  the  lake  Averaus^ 
a  distance  of  three  miles  and  a  half  in  a  direct  fine,  and  man 
than  four  including  the  windings  of  the  coast;  it  was  to  have 
been  lined  with  porticos  and  roofed*  However,  there  is  no  par- 
ticular reason  (unless  we  admit  the  traditionary  appellatian  of 
tiie  place  to  be  such)  for  supposing  that  the  baths  in  question 
belonged  to  this  work,  or  formed  any  part  of  tiie  viUa  of  Nero. 


Agnano,  infected  in  the  hot  months  by  the  flax  deposited  in  them,  an  evil  which 
cdls  loudly  for  the  interference  of  the  government. 

*  Marisque  Baiis  obstiepentis  uiges 
Summovere  littora, 
Fkrum  locuples  continente  ripa. 

Cdftn*  It*  lo« 

^  8wl*  Neio,  SI* 
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This  villa  was  at  or  near  Baulk.  The  baths  we  are  now  contem- 
plating, consist  of  several  gaUeries  worked  through  the  rock,  and 
terminating  in  a  fountain  of  boiling  water*  The  vapor  tlmt 
arises  from  this  fountain  fills  the  whole  cavern  and  is  90 
hot  and  oppressive  as  to  reader  the  approach  difficult  to  per* 
sons  not  accustomed  to  the  effects  of  steanu  The  guides  bow« 
ever  ron  to  it  to  fetch  some  ^  its  water.  These  galleries  are 
high,  and  wide  enou^  to  allow  two  persons  to  pass  without 
inconvenience.  There  are  alao  some  apartmerita  cut  mit  of  die 
sc^id  stone  for  the  aocommodation  of  bathers^  Theie  mineral 
waters  seem  to  pervade  the  whole  rc^on;  they  ooze  through 
the  rocks,  work  their  way  uadcar  the  saads^  and  heat  them  even 
to  a  considerable  distMiee  from  the  shore.  Tbey  have  been 
known,  and  thetr  utSity  haa  been  expoieneed  for  more  than  two 
thousand  years — ibey  weie  never  probably  more  Bisected  tiwui 
they  are  at  present— «)  care  is  takto  to  coUect  them,  no  bmld^ 
ings  have  beai  wected  for  the  accommodation  of  visitants.  The 
Neapolitans  behotd  with  indifference  all  tlie  beauties  and  all 
the  treaanres  of  their  coasts* 

Varia  circum  oblectamina  vitas 
Yaporiferas,  blandissima  littora,  Baias.  Sfattus  JSj/lv.  iif . 

From  the  Therms  we  advanced  to  a  Mttte  pnqjection  of  the 
shore,  on  which  stands  an  edifice  octagonal  outside,  but  within 
circular,  called  at  present  Tempio  di  Venere.  Behind  this  edifice 
we  a  range  of  apartmrnts  called  the  Camere  di  Venere;  they  are 
ornamented  with  basso  reBevos  in  stucco,  which  are  said  to  have 
some  merit  in  point  of  execution,  but  are  of  too  obscene  anature  to 
adawi  examiMitiott.  Venna  had*  temple  on  this  coAtl^  and  it  was 
so  placed  between  theLncrine  heke  and  BiBeii&  a$  to  take  its  name 
occasionally  from  either,  as  indeed  the  bay  >tsell?  m  whicb  it 
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stood  was  sometimes  called  Baianus  and  sometimes  Lucrinus^, 
We  have  no  data  to  enable  ns  to  ascertain  the  precise  spot  on 
which  this  edifice  stood^  but  we  may  confidently  aver  that  no 
site  could  be  better  adapted  to  it  than  that  assigned  by  popular 
tradition.  Venus  presided  over  this  coast  and  all  its  bays,  its 
baths,  its  fountains,  and  its  lakes ;  she  had  deserted  Paphos  and 
Cythera^  and  settled  with  all  her  train  of  loves  and  sports,  on 
the  dehcious  shore  of  BauB.  A  sky  for  ever  serene,  seas  never 
rufiied,  perpetual  spring  and  eternal  verdure,  may  be  supposed 
to  have  allured  the  goddess  to  her  new  abode;  but  her  present 
influence  appeared  in  the  general  manners  and  amusements  of 
the  place,— in  scenes  of  revelry,  bacchanalian  songs,  wanton 
groupes  and  effeminate  music*  "  Videre  ebrios  per  littora 
errantes,  et  commessationes  navigantium  et  symphoniarum  can- 
tibus  perstrepentes  lacus  et  alia,  quae  velut  soluta  legibus  luxuria 
non  tantum  peccat,  sed  publicat,  quid  necesse  est*f  .^ 


No  situation  is  more  appropriate  to  the  temple  of  this  pre- 
siding divinity  than  this  little  promontory,  whose  jutting  point 
commands  the  whole  bay,  with  all  its  scenery  of  hills,  towns, 
lakes,  and  villas. 

Litus  beatflB  aureurn  Veneris  I 

Baiae  superbe  Uanda  dona  natone.  MarHdl. 


*  I  must  here  observe,  that  Claverius  upon  this  as  upon  another  occasion 
which  I  noticed  above,  seems  to  take  the  expression  of  poetiy  in  the  strict  accep- 
tation of  geographical  prose.  He  must  have  perceived  that  JSote,  Cunuty  lAuri* 
mts^  and  Avemus  extend  their  appellation  fiur  beyond  their  natural  limits,  and 
sometimes  indude  the  whole  vicinity.  He  himself  observes,  that  the  springs  of 
Baiw  were  once  called  Aqua  Cumanodj  and  quotes  Lucretius  to  {nrove  it, 

f  Seneca,  Epist  hu 
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At  a  little  distance  from  the  tem{de  of  Venus  rises  anothet  ciiv 
cular  edifice,  vaulted  and  lighted  from  above  like  the  Pantheon, 
and  still  further  on,  another  nearly  similar ;  this  latter  is  called 
the  temple  of  Diana,  as  the  former  is  termed  the  temple  of 
Mercury;  the  traces  of  conduits  for  convejring  water  to  all 
their  apartments,  and  thdr  situation  on  a  coast  where  baths 
were  probably  in  more  estimation  and  request  than  temples, 
furnish  a  very  plausible  pretext  to  the  supposition  of  tbeir  being 
Therma.  Their  shattered  Ibrms,  shaded  here  and  there  with 
shrubs  and  flowers,  rising  on  the  margin  of  the  sea  on  a  coast  so 
beautiful  yet  so  solitary,  produce  a  fine  and  unoonnnon  efiect* 

Advancing  southward  we  passed  under  the  cattle  of  Baisft*,  a 
fortress  on  the  brow  o£  a  rocky  precipice,  rising  to  a  consider'^ 
able  elevation  above  the  sea,  and  fontning  the  point  of  a  little 
promontory.  Its  appearance  at  a  distance  is  rather  spleiidid 
and  majestic,  owing  to  its  size  and  the  rich  color  of  the  stone  of 
wlncfa  it  is  buDt. 

Sofoaewhat  moie  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  Buioj  tkete 
nses  almost  on  the  beach,  a  semicircular  building:,  with  a  gallery 
within,  adorned  with  basso  relieros  in  stucco;  popular  traditiott 
ennobks  this  edifice  with  the  appeilatacpEi  of  ^be  tomb  of  Agrip^ 
pina.  The  reader  may  KcoUect  that  ^at  empress,  after  having 
escaped  the  fate  intended  for  her  at  sea  on  her  retnn  from  JBaw, 
was  conveyed  to  her  own  villa  on  the  Lucrine  lake,  and  shortly 
after  murdered  there:  she  was  burned  privately,  and  h^  tomb, 

•       ■    ■■  Ill  ..  ■■  .upLi  I  PI    ^^  III  I         I  I    Miiw  ■■<    »<»    I*    I  '#  l»i    ■nil  »i     iMii  I      • 

*  Baioi  i»  said  to  derive  its  name  from  one  ofUm  comfaiuoos  of  Vlymmf 

Mes  IHMMMhi  Man.  Simm. 

VOL,  I.  4  a 
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which  was  erected  after  the  death  of  Nero  in  the  neighborhood , 
and  on  the  hill  near  the  road  to  Misenus,  corresponded  rather 
with  her  misfortunes  than  with  her  rank*.  Bane  indeed  was 
not  only  the  seat  of  voluptuousness,  but  sometimes  also  the 
theatre  of  cruelty,  two  vices  intimately  allied,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  most  notoriously  displayed  in  places  whence  the  smiling 
features  of  nature  might  seem  to  have  banished  at  least  the 
latter.  The  murder  of  a  parent,  the  barbarous  termination  of 
the  feast  of  Caracalla,  and  the  secret  executions  of  the  island  of 
Caprea^  only  shew  what  a  monster  man  becomes  when  his  power 
is  equal  to  his  malignity.  The  supposed  tomb  of  Agrippina 
may  possibly  be  a  part,  perhaps  the  theatre  of  the  villa  of 
Baulis^  which  once  belonged  to  Hortensius,  and  was  afterwards 
the  favorite  resort  of  some  of  the  Emperors,  and  upon  this 
occasion  the  scene  of  the  last  interview  between  Nero  and  his 
mother. 

Under  the  little  promontory  of  Baulis  are  the  Cenio  CamereUe^ 
a  number  of  grottos,  opening  in  front  to  the  sea,  commu- 
nicating with  each  other  within,  and  branching  out  into  several 
long  galleries  that  form  a  sort  of  labyrinth.  Their  object  is 
not  known;  they  may  have  been  mere  substructions  support- 
ing some  edifice,  or  perhaps  reservoirs  of  fresh  water.  Ascending 
the  hill  from  hence,  we  came  to  the  Piscina  Mirahile^  a  sub- 
terranean edifice,  vaulted,  and  divided  by  fmir  rows  of  arcades. 


*  Tac.  Ann.  xiy.  4,  5,  6,  and  7. — There  is  something  grand  and  awful  in  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet  heard  on  the  neighboring  hills;  and  the  nightly  lamenta* 
tions  supposed  to  issue  from  the  tomb  of  Agrippina.  (Cap.  10.)  Nero  fled-^ 
Obversabatur  maris  illius  et  litorum  gravis  aspectus. 
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Its  date,  author,  and  destination,  are  equally  unknown.  Some 
antiquaries  suppose  it  to  have  been  a  fish-pond,  as  its  present 
appellation  imports,  belonging  to  one  of  the  great  villas  that 
rose  on  this  eminence,  perhaps  to  that  of  Lucullus,  who  is  said 
to  have  spared  no  expense  in  the  erection  of  such  receptacles- 
Others  imagine  that  it  was  intended  as  a  cistern  of  fresh 
water  for  the  supply  of  the  fleet,  while  it  lay  in  the  port  of  Mi- 
senus,  situated  immediately  under  the  hill  on  which  the  Piscina 

Mirabile  stands.     If  I  might  be  allowed  to  add  one  conjecture 

* 

more  to  the  preceding  I  should  be  tempted  to  ask,  whether  this 
artificial  cavern,  and  many  similar  works  in  the  same  direction, 
may  not  be  parts  of  that  vast  reservoir  (to  which  I  have  already 
alluded)  planned  and  commenced  by  Nero,  but  never  finished. 
Its  magnitude,  proportions,  and  elevation,  are  all  on  a  grand 
scale,  and  announce  the  opulence  and  magnificence  of  its 
author;  while  its  vaults  and  arcades  correspond  precisely  with 
the  account  given  of  that  Emperor's  projected  edifice — "  Incho- 
abat,''  says  Suetonius,  ^^  piscinam  a  Miseno  ad  Avernum  lacum, 
cantectam^  porticibus  conclusam^  quo  quidquid  totis  Baiu  calida- 
rum  esset,  converteretur*. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  we  stood,  the  port  of  Misenus 
expands  inwards,  and  protected  by  high  lands  on  either  side  forms 
not  a  very  cajmcious  but  a  tranquil  haven.  It  was  made,  by 
Augustus,  the  principal  station  of  the  Roman  fleet  in  the  Medi- 
terranean,  and  by  its  central  and  commanding  situation  is  ex- 
tremely well  calculated  for  every  naval  object.  It  is  separated  at 
its  extremity  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land  from  the  Mare  morto; 
through  this  neck  a  canal,  over  which  there  is  a  bridge,  opens  a 


*  Nero,  SI. 
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onnmunioatioii  between  the  two  basons^  which  anciently  may 
probably  have  formed  parta  of  the  same  port  On  the  skle  op« 
posite  this  canal  to  the  west^  another  bed  of  sand  protects  the 
Mare  motto  from  the  incumons  of  the  sea^  while  the  lofty  pro- 
montory of  Misenus  on  the  sooth,  luid  the  mountains  called  of 
Prodda  and  of  Sehaggi  on  the  north,  cover  it  from  evtaty  rougher 
breeze. 

Along  its  shores  under  the  shelter  of  these  hills  lay  extended 
the  Elysian  fields,  Coni^'  EUd  f  They  are  shaded  by  mulberries 
and  poplars,  garianded  by  festoons  of  vines,  fenned  by  sea 
breeaes  from  the  souths  refreshed  by  the  waves  of  the  Mare 
marto  that  eat  into  the  shore  and  form  numberlest  creeks  and 
recesses,  and  their  lonely  paths  are  lined  on  all  sidbi  by  ton^ 
intenningled  with  cypresses.  Such  a  scene,  by  its  secluded 
beauty,  its  stlenee,  and  its  trafiqidllity  might  attract  the  living  ; 
yet  it  seems  to  have  been  at  all  times  abandoned  to  the  dead, 
and  from  the  sepulchres  that  adorn  it,  and  the  undisturbed  re^ 
poee  that  seems  to  reign  over  it,  it  resembles  a  rqgion  secluded 
from  the  intrusion  of  mortals  and  placed  abofve  the  infiuence  of 
human  vicissitude  and  agitation ! 

Semota-anoatris  rebus  sejunctaquelonge.  JLue.i.Sld. 

The  solitude  of  the  place,  its  destination,  and  the  recollection  oi 
VirgiFs  description,  diffuse  a  certain  melancholy  over  the  mind^ 
and  dispose  it  imperoeptibly  to  reflection  and  musing.  Such  are 
tiie  Elysian  fields,  a  name  that  sounds  so  harmoniously  to  the  ears 
of  the  classic  youth,  and  opens  so  many  enchanting  scries  to 
lus  imagination.  He  will  be  disappdinted  in  reading  the  deserip* 
tion,  and  little  less  so  in  contemplating  the  reality.  In  the 
splendor  of  a  Neapolitan  firmament  he  will  seek  in  vain  for  that 
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purple  Ugkt  BO  delightful  to  \m  bojruAi  fancy,  and  011  the  ssmdy 
beach  of  the  Mare  mortp  he  will  discover  no  traces  of  the  cryfttat 
£ridani» ;  be  will  look  to  no  purpose  6fc  meadowg  ever  green, 
rills  always  ftiD,  and  banks  and  hillocks  of  downy  num.  The 
truth  is,  Virgil  improves  and  embelfishes  whatever  be  touches; 
kindled  by  the  contemplation  of  nature  his  genius  rises  above 
her,  and  gives  to  her  features,  charms  and  beauties  of  bis  own 
creation.  The  hills,  the  groves,  the  paths,  he  copied  from  the 
scenery  now  befbre  us ;  but  he  waters  them  with  purer  streams, 
calls  up  unfading  flowetB  to  grace  them,  and  lights  them  with  a 
new  sun  and  mild»  constdlati(nnr. 

We  turned  with  regret  from  a  ^pot  so  celebrated,  and  Cttme 
to  the  rocky  promontory  of  Misenus.  It  is  hollowed  mtd 
vast  grots  and  caverns,  intended  anciently  peiiiaps  for 
baths,  and  perhaps  for  docks  for  ship-building.  The  town, 
it  is  supposed,  stood  on  the  sununit  of  the  promontory; 
its  site  is  msurked  by  masses  of  ruin,  and  the  v^tig^  oi  a 
theatre;  unless  with  scmie  antiquaries^  wo  chocRie  to  considet 
these  scattered  heaps  as  the  remains  ci  one  or  otlmr  of  the 
villas  so  niunerous  in  the  inamediate  neighborhood  of  Mi^ 
$enu$.  The  principal  and  most  extensive  of  these  seafs^  was 
that  of  LucuUus,  aflerwards  occt^ied  by  Tiberius.  Phttdms 
informs  us  that  it  was  situate  on  the  very  pinnacle  of  the 
hill,  as  it  not  only  commanded  the  adjacent  coasts  but  ex« 
tended  its  view  to  the  seas  of  Sicily*.    This  villa  with  its  gar- 


*  CflBsar  Tiberius,  quom  petens  Neapolim 
In  Misenensem  yiUam  venisset  suam 
Qus  monte  sunnno  posita  Luculli  manu 
Prospectat  Siculum  et  prospicit  Tuscum  mare. 

II.  Fab.  V. 
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dens  and  porticos  must  have  occupied  a  considerable  space^ 
and  left  but  little  room  for  the  town,  which  of  course  must 
have  been  situated  lower  down  and  probably  on  the  sea  shore. 
That  such  indeed  was  its  real  site,  we  may  infer  in  opposition 
to  the  conimon  opinion,  from  Pliny  the  younger,  who  says 
that  the  house  which  he  and  his  mother  inhabited,  was  se- 
parated  by  a  small  court  from  the  sea.  "  Residimus  in  are4 
domiis,  quae  mare  a  tectis  modico  spatio  dividebat*/'  The  hill 
that  forms  the  point  of  the  promontory  is  steep  and  lofty.  It 
does  not  appear  to  me  to  bear,  as  is  frequently  represented,  any 
appearance  of  a  mausoleum,  nor  can  I  believe  that  Virgil  had 
any  such  imaginary  resemblance  in  view ;  he  probably  adopted 
a  popular  tradition,  when  he  placed  the  tomb  of  Misenus  on  its 
base*f. 

Monte  sub  aerio  qui  nunc  Misenus  ab  illo 
Dicitur,  aetemumque  tenet  per  sseculas  nomen. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  most  of  the  points  and  promon- 
tories represented  by  the  Roman  poet  as  monuments  of  great 
personages  or  illustrious  events  still  retain  their  ancient  appella- 
tions, while  so  many  other  titles  and  names,  in  many  respects 
more  important,  have  gradually  yielded  to  modern  substitutions 
and  sunk  into  oblivion.  Is  this  difference  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
influence  of  poetry,  and  have  the  latter  perished  because  not 
recorded  in  verse  ?    "  Carent  quia  vate  sacro.'' 


♦  VI- 20. 

t  Solinus,  Mela,  and  Strabo  ascribe  this  appellation  to  the  same  origin  as 
Virgil,  and  as  thej  were  nearly  contemporaries  with  that  poet,  they  cannot  be 
supposed  to  have  adopted  one  of  bis  poetical  fictions  as  an  historical  anecdote. 
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As  the  evening  approached  we  re-embarked,  and  crossing  the 
bay  landed  at  Pozzuolo^  and  thence  proceeded  to  the  Solfataroj 
which  lies  about  a  mile  north-east  of  the  town.  This  appella- 
tion, Solfataroy  is  a  corruption  of  Sulphurata^  and  given  to  an 
oval  plain,  extending  on  an  eminence,  but  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  an  elevated  border  resembling  a  rampart  The  shat- 
tered hills  that  form  this  rampart  are  impregnated  with  sulphur, 
and  heated  by  a  subterranean  fire.  They  are  destitute  of  all 
verdure  and  all  appearances  of  vegetation.  Tlie  plain  below 
is  a  pale  yellow  surface  of  sulphureous  marie,  thrown  like  a 
vault  over  an  abyss  of  fire.  Its  heat  almost  scorches  the 
feet  of  those  who  pass  over  it,  and  the  workings  of  the  fiimace 
beneath  are  heard  distinctly  through  it.  A  stamp  or  the  rolling 
of  a  stone  over  it  rebellows  in  hollow  murmurs,  weakening 
as  they  descend  till  they  lose  themselves  in  the  vastness  of 
the  abyss  below.  Sulphureous  exhalations  rise  firom  the  cre- 
vices ;  and  from  an  orifice  at  one  of  the  extremities  a  thick  va- 
por by  day,  and  a  pale  blue  flame  by  night,  burst  forth  with  a 
murmuring  sound  and  great  impetuosity.  This  ever  burning 
plain  is  supposed  to  have  been  anciently  called  the  Forum  Vulcani. 
It  is  described  in  a  poetical  but  accurate  manner  by  Petronius 
Arbiter,  and  very  appropriately  made  the  scene  of  a  tremendous 
apparition  of  Pluto. 

Est  locus  excise  penitus  demersus  biatu 
Farthenopen  inter,  maj^aeque  Dicarchidos  anra 
Cocyti&  perfiisus  aqufi,  nam  spiritus  extra 
Qui  fiirit  effusus,  funesto  spargitur  aestu. 
Non  baec  autumno  tellus  riret,  aut  alit  herbas 
Cespite  Istus  ager :  non  verno  persona  cantu 
Mollia  discordi  strepitu  virguHa  loquuntur; 
^  Sed  chaos  et  nigra  squaUentia  pumice  saxa  ' 
Graudent,  ferali  circumtumulata  cupressu. 
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Has  inter  sedes,  Ditis  pater  extulit  ora 
Bustorum  flammis  et  cana  sparsa  fevilla. 

The  tombs  and  the  cypresses  to  which  the  poet  alludes  bordered 
the  road  that'leads  from  Puteoli  to  Naples,  as  also  that  called  the 
Via  Campanuy  now  Strada  di  Campagna^  which  enclose  the  Solfa* 
tara  between  them,  and  are  at  no  great  distance  from  its  southern 
and  western  extremities.  Milton  seems  to  have  taken  some 
features  of  his  infernal  regions  from  this  repository  of  fire  and 
sulphur.  The  dreary  plain — the  seat  of  desolation— the  land 
that  burned  with  solid^  as  the  lake  zmth  liquid^  Jire — the  singed 
bottom  all  involved  mth  stench  and  smoke — the  uneasy  steps  over  the 
burning  marie — the  fiery  deluge  fed  mth  ever  burning  .sulphur, 
compose  when  united  a  picture  poetical  and  sublime  indeed,  but 
not  inaccurate,  of  the  Solfatara.  The  truth  is  that  all  the  great 
poets,  from  the  days  of  Virgil  down  to  the  present  period,  have 
borrowed  some  of  their  imagery  from  the  scenery  which  we  have 
this  day  visited,  and  graced  their  poems  with  its  beauties,  or 
raised  them  with  its  sublimity.  Every  reader  knows  that  Silius 
Italicus  has  described  most  of  them,  and  particularly  the  latter, 
with  studied  and  indeed  blameable  minuteness;  that  Martial 
alludes  to  them  with  rapture,  and  that  Statins  devotes  the  most 
pleasing  of  his  poems  to  their  charms.  Dante  has  borrowed  some 
of  the  horrors  of  his  Inferno  from  their  fires  and  agitations,  and 
Tasso  spread  their  freshness,  tbeir  verdure,  and  their  serenity  over 
Uie  enchanted  gardens  of  his  Armida. 


Acque  stagnanti,  mobili  cristaUif 
Fior  vari  et  varie  piante,  h£rbe  diversj^ 
Apriche  colUiKette,  omtNPOse  vaUi> 
Selve,  e  ^^undie  ia  wavirtaoliiwc. 
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Somt  days  after,  \fe  made  a^  e^eamon  ta  Cwfue.  Th«  iHMd 
leads  fifvt  to  Tozxuohy  and  thenee  ascending  the  hilh  passes  by 
the  Bite  of  Cicero's  Academic  villa,  rans  at  ithe^  f<9Dt  oi  Mttmt 
OaurUs  on  the  right,  then  crosses  the  mountains  tbtt  eommhrni  the 
Aumivs  on  the  left,  and  tratsersiag  the  site  ^  the  ancient  ^Mest 
thai  surroUiided  that  lake^  temunaies  «t  the  Area  felice.  Hiis 
andent  ma^s  is  ^asort  of  lofty  wall^  ifitii  a  gateway  tUrcK^gh  it^ 
sup^sed  by  some  to  be  one  of  the  gates  of  Cuma^  and  by 
Qthcni  the  rmnaiiiB  of  the  temple  of  Appllo.  ^Fhe  view'r  which  t» 
the  sotfih  commands  aH  die  scenery  described  in  our  last  eaevtt'^ 
w>n,^^es  the  attejation  bot^eiiirer  on  an  object  of  no  greait  beauty , 
a  wilite  towfr  to  the  «irUi*-W€9t,  standing  on  the  flat  shore,  about 
four  miles  and  a  half  distant,  near  a  lake  and  almost  surrounded 
with  0,  iaveiL  lliat  tdwer  stands  on  the  ei^  of  t^e  iineieht 
lMiiwfiu»;  the  neigbbodug  lakie^ »  the  Lkemina  paiui  and  the 
inrest  the  Gattmaria  Finut.  I^e  situation  of  Litermm  i^  neitiieit 
beautiftrl  4ior  heablhy,  b6t  its  name  i^^ndbled  by  the  residence 
ef  Sd^o  Afrieanus,  m^o  passed  there  the  latter  yean  of  his  life, 
a  irolcmtary  exile,  in  obscfurity,  rural  labor,  and  philosophi<^£(l 
stndiesi  Whether  he  wte  buried  at  Uternum  or  not,  was  a  sutv- 
jcot  of  doubt  ev€«i  in  levy's'  <^e ;  howerer,  either  *  tdmb  or 
cenotaph  was  er^ted  to  hUn  there,  and  a  stone  on  which  <^ 
trord  F4itHa  is  still  legible,  is  supposed  lo  Imve  contained  part  of 
the  inscription*,  ^^  Ingr4ta  patria,"'  &c.  and  gives  to  the  flH>dem 
tow$ir  >the  apf^latioB  of  IW)e  di  Fakic.  Hki  vitia  stiU  remeaned 
m  iiie  tine  of  ^Svneoa,  and  «eeinls  to  have  been  bu^  with  great 
solidity,  and  surrounded  Wke  a  g6t!hio  castle  with  a  wajfand 
towers.  A, rampart  was  in^^ed  Jieces»§ary^  as  it  stoqd  on  ,tbe 
confines  of  the  Gallinaria  PinuSj  a  forest,  at  one  time  the  abode, 

♦  Liv.  XXXV III.  53. 
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and  at  all  times^  the  occasional  resort  of  banditti  ^.  Valerius 
Maximus  relates  an  anecdote  which  shews  both  the  necessity  of 
the  rampart,  and  the  veneration  shewn  to  the  person  of  the 
great  AfVicanusrf*.  The  same  author  mentions  his  death  as  having 
taken  place  at  Utemumy  and  cites  his  well-known  epitaph. 
Perhaps  his  ashes  were  first  interred  at  his  villa,  and  afterwards 
conveyed  to  the  family  sepulchre  in  Rome,  cm  the  Via  Capena, 
where  a  sarcophagus  was  found  a  few  years  ago  inscribed  with  his 
name.  Pliny  the  elder  speaks  of  some  olive  trees^and  of  a  very 
flourishing  myrtle  planted  by  Scipio  Airicanus  as  still  existing  at 
Litemum  in  his  timelt^.  The  Torre  di  Patria  may  not  only  occupjf 
the  site,  but  possibly  be  built  oi  the  materials  of  Scipio's  vilku 

As  we  proceeded  we  were  shewn  a  temple,  dedicated,  it  k 
said,  to  the  giants  whom  Hercules  defeated  on  the  nei^bofing 
Campi  Phkgr^i.  The  size  of  this  temple  does  not  correspond 
with  its  title.  Continuing  to  advance  towards  the  sea,  we  came 
to  a  high  craggy  rock  near  the  shore.  On  the  top  of  the  pre- 
cipice stands  the  castle,  erected  in  the  middle  ages  on  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  fortress.  In  the  side  of  this  rock  are  two  great 
chasms ;  in  one,  there  are  several  steps  leading  upwards ;  the 
other  tends  downwards,  was  formerly  lined  with  brick,  and  seems 
to  have  opened  into  several  galleries.    This  cavern  i&  now  called 

^  As  Seneca's  detcription  is  curious,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  insert  tike 
passage.  ^*  Vidi  viUam  stmctam  lapide  qnadrato ;  munmi  drcumdatam  tjbm 
<— tarreisqaoqneiapropugnaculamTiUsButrimquesubrectas;  cistemam  sedificiis, 
ac  yiridibus  subditaib,  quas  sufficere  in  usum  vel  e]Eercitus  posset:  balneolnm 
aligastum,  tenebricosum,  ex  consuetudine  antiqua,**  &cw— S«it.  Epist.  hOXfU 

t  See  VaL  Mar.  ii.  10.— Lib.  t.  S. 

X  XVI.  44. 
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the  Crotto  of  the  Sybil,  and  is  probably  part  of  that  celebrated 
cavern.  The  grotto  existed  in  all  its  splendcnr  in  the  year  one 
hundred  and  five  of  the  Christian  era,  and  is  described  by  Justin 
the  Martyr,  an  author  of  that  period,  and  represented  by  him 
as  an  immense  cavity  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  large  as  a  Bsisi- 
lica,.  highly  polished,  and  adorned  with  a  recess  or  sanctuary  in 
which  the  Sybil,  seated  on  a  lofty  tribunal  or  throne,  uttered 
her  oracles'*^.  It  may  have  been  stript  of  its  ornaments,  dis-^ 
figured,  and  perhaps  materially  damaged  in  the  reign  of  Ck>n- 
staotine,  when  the  greater  temples,  and  more  peculiar  seats  of 
Pagan  superstition,  were  deoEiolished  as  objects  likely  to  encou- 
rage and  foster  the  andeat  delusions.  However,  though  despoiled 
and  neglected,  the  cavern  still  remained  entire,  till  the  fatal  and 
most  destructive  war  carried  on  by  Justinian  against  the  Goths ; 
wh^iL  Narses,  the  imperial  general,  in  order  to  undermine  the 
ramparts  of  the  fortress  erected  on  the  summit  of  til^.  rock,  (or- 
dered his  engineers  to  work  through  the  roctf  of  the  cavern  be- 
neath, and  thus  brought  down  the  wall,  towers^  and  even  gates 
of  the  fortress  into  the  cavity,  whidi  in  part  destroyed,  and  in 
part  filled  it  with  rubbish  *t*.  The  grotto,  as  I  have  already  ob* 
^rved,  branched  out  into  variow  subterranemi  galleries,  alluded 
to  by  Virgil  under  the  appellation  of  approaches  and  portals^ 
which  furnished  the  Sybil  with  the  omwbs  of  forming  those  tre- 
mendous sounds,  that  in  the  moment  of  inspiration  issued  from 
the  depths  of  the  cavern  X*    Of  these  communications  two  only 


•  Vide  JiMt  in  Paranetica  apud,  Cluv.'  lllii. 

t  Vide  Agathias  Hist  i.  apud  Cluv. 

:t^  Excisum  Euboiote  latus  ingens  rupis  in  antrum 
Quo  lati  ducunt  aditus  centum,  ostta  centum 
Uade  ruHAt  totlddtti'TocM,  respOiiM Sibf Dal       EntUf  Vi.  43^  44. 
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are^owvisibte;  «11  the  dtbfer»,  with  fcbe  body  0nd  iseessds  or 
99fictuwty  oi  tbe  torapl^j  are  fiUed  Witib  die  ruios  of  the  roo^ 
the  tiniog^  and  tlie  walls,    EKcayatiQiui  might  hem  be  iiuule  to 
ftdvautiage;  tte  very  toftteikb^  where  s^  eartiage  is  9t  bwd,  «r« 
doubtless  sufildeot  to  pay  the  exfienm^  and  the  discoveries  migiit 
be  intere^tijag  beyond  efcppetoiosi*     I  must  agaun  nepeait  it,  if 
WsrbwtoA'is  €on|ectitfe  can  be  admitted^  as^  tile  EleJunniiM 
my«t€aries  ^^Mi^ned  such  keneo  ai  tfawfe  described  ia  tbe  sixth 
book  of  tbe  E^id,    no  n^on  oaa  km  better  caloalated  "for 
the  eichibitioa  4^aa  that  which  we  aifi  now  treadiiftg^     In  a 
oowitryib  where  rocks  ai«>hbttoWoi  fay  natnre  int6  gfpttos  aii4 
cavieros;  whei«  thexe  iwe  aevM^  d«i^  ddb/and  hi^e&  reoai^^ 
M  (^nmi  now*  aad  tMict  peihaps  i<j^aem89f  ^^viike  t4rioi|»  taken 
lie  ooaeeal^d  in  the  deptfis  bf  fonsts  and  in  die  earitdes  of 
ai0uata«»9;    whi^e  fires  md  waters:  are  erier^ojic^    under 
s^  their  possible  ferms;    where  the  knd  laoinedAnees  ^MsetciMtt 
out  'mi»  the  sem^  aad.  at  oiher  tilnes  liie  ^sea  winds  itself  into 
the  ¥ery  boboaa  of  ihe  land;  in  kioh  a  c^untty^ ^)articidady  when 
thi*iy  iohabitod  as  m  the  eorljr  a^es,  how  easy  would  it  be  to 
Qp&j  Secret  commimication,  aad  coudnict  thiB  adept  tbroa;^ 
iMi6ee$8ive  scenes  lef  wonder  iraw  bnried  in  darkbess,  and  now 
4l|eM»ng  with  Uf^  jbere  infeeited  with  sulpfanrems  exhalatsoasy 
and  there  cefreAbed  wMi  ^des  of  perfume,  '^omelmies  lexhibitiag 
tiEie  horpoi»of  TaftariB/aiidatoiher  tJimeB  die^las^g  the  delights 
^£ly«iuin? 

Cum4B  was  founded  at  a  very  early  pmod  hj  »  adkmy  of 
Greeks  from  Chalais  in  Eubte  and  from  Cutn^  in  Eplis  j  as  it 
was  the  first  Grecian  establishment  in  Italy  in ,  point  of  time,  so 
it  was  considered  for  mai^  ^ges  as  the  first  alw  ifx  .power,  opu- 
leoee,  >a^  fpopulaticm.    it»  •ev«rd&««iig  ^^totfoitf  spread  over 
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the  neighboring  €0ut8,  %mA  first  PulgoUy  audi  afterwards  Naples, 
owed  their  origin  to  the  energy  and  enterptize  of  its  inhabitants. 
Its  situation  was  favorable  to  cpoun^rc^  and  general  communi- 
cation, £Hid  it»  PR)>?}^,  jito  f  jbil,  and  its  temple,  attracted  vota- 
ries and  visitants.  As  the  Ropian  power  exteadeil  that  Qf  Cuffut 
declined,  till  without  cont^t  or  warfa;re  the  city  ^^duallj 
adopted  the  interests,  and  its  inhabitants  were  honpred  with  th« 
the  title  of  Roman  citizens.  The  prinpipal  cause,  howpver^  of 
the  decay  of  Cum^  was  the  well-founded  partiaBty  pf  the  Ro- 
mans to  the  neighboring  coasts  of  Bai^e^  FtUeoli^  and  J^flples^ 
so  superior  in  beauty  and  ^aJubritj  to  the  flat,  ijiarshy  vicinity  pf 
the  former  city.  Though  JuvenaVs*  expression  may  imply 
only  a  comparative  4e$ca1ion  Mud  fiIDptiA^9*»  yet  the  decline 
of  Cum€B  was  so  rapid,  that  in  the  sixth  century  it  appears  to 
hai^e  been  reduced  to  a  oiepe  feitrws  seated  *on  theipock^  wIneK 
formed  indeed  a  miKftafy  posirtiem,  t>ut  couM  ii<H  be  4^efio^ 
a  dity;  Its  oaiiie  li€m«w«r  «(ill  mmained,  and  me  tttiA  it  tven* 
tioned  in  the  thirteenth  cefttu^y  as  4be  rasort  'of  misiben,  Febcfe, 
and  banditti,  whose  depredations  at  length  provoked  the  ven- 
geance of  the  neighboring  cities,  and  occasioned  its  total  de- 
struction. Now,  the  once  opulent  and  populous  Cuma  is  a  sohtary 
wood;  its  once  busy  streets  are  now  silent  alleys;  its  only  inha- 
bitants are  stags  and  wild  boars.  Here  and  there  a  range  of  broad 
smooth  stones  remind  the  sportsman  of  its  pavement,  and  some 
mouldering  walls  overgrown  with  vines  and  myrtles  are  the  only 
vestiges  of  its  existence. 

Tot  decora,  artificumque  nuiBus,  tot  nota  sepulchra 
Totque  pios  cineres  una  ruina  premit 

£t  querimur,  cito  si  nostrs  data  tempora  vitae 
Diffugiunt  ?  urbes  mors  violenta  rapit  1 


•  Yacuis  .  .  «  Cuinis^    Juvenal  iiu 
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Nee  ta  semper  eris,  qii«  septem  lunplecteris  trees : 

Nee  tu  qu»  mediis  amula  siugis  ftqnis 
£t  te  (quis  putet  hoe?)  altriz  mea^  dunis  avator 

Vertet;  et  UrbSi  dieet|  hasc  quoque  cburafuit 

Sammx,  Eleg.  LA.  ii.  9. 

• 

The  forest  which  covers  CunuB  is  a  royal  chace,  extends  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  that  city,  and  borders  the  lake  of  Fusaro, 
the  ancient  Acheruna  paltUf  lying  to  the  south  towards  Misenus. 
This  lake  is  a  long  and  shallow  sheet  of  water.  It  answers 
very  exactly  the  description  of  it  given  by  Strabo,  who  calls  it  a 
muddy  irruption  of  the  tea,  and  differs  as  widely  from  the  splendid 
picture  of  Lycophroui  who  represents  it, 

m 

It  has  a  small  island  with  a  castle,  and  terminates  in  a  pool 
called  L^Acqua  Morta.  We  proceeded  along  its  banks  to  Baia^ 
ranged  once  more  over  the  delicious  scenery  in  its  vicinity,  and 
embarkinff  bent  our  course  to  Procida. 
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BAT    AND     CASnXB  OF  PEOCII>A~*EYISNINO  HYMN— ~BBAI/TJJ't;JL 

VIEW,  OBSERVATIONS THE    ISLAND    OP    VIVARA ^ISGHIA— — 

ITS  MOUNTAINS^  ERUPTIONS^    APPEARANCE,   AND    POPmUATIOK 
«— NISIDA—VESUVIVS. 

* 

^S  we  passed  the  bay  of  Misenus  we  observed  the  fine  ap-> 
pearance  of  that  promontory;  it  is  separated  by  the  harbor,  and 
Mare  marto  with  the  flat  shore  beyond,  from  the  neck  of  land 
which  it  terminates,  and  thus  forms  an  insulated  eminence,  re* 
markable  for  its  shape,  its  boldness,  and  its  aerial  ekvation. 
After  having  doubled  the  cape,  we  crossed  the  strait  which  fltows 
between  it  and  the  island  of  Frochyta.  Here  I  landed,  while 
my  companions  pursued  their  course  to  the  island  of  lichia^  about 
four  miles  further.  Prodda  is  about  two  miles  from  the  continent: 
its  shore,  towards  the  west,  is  comparatively  k>w,  but  it  swdls 
gradually  towards  the  east,  and  terminates  in  a  bold  promon* 
tory,  the  smnmit  of  which  is  crowned  with  the  castle  or  royal 
palace.  The  prominence  of  this  point  on  one  side,  and  the 
Punta  del  Vomero  about  a  mile  from  it  to  the  south,  form 
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a  little  bay.  The  promontory  is  sufficiently  lofty  to  entitle 
the  island,  of  which  it  is  the  most  conspicuous  feature,  to 
the  epithet  a&a*,  which  Virgil  gives  it,  as  the  rocks  which 
line  its  eastern  and  southern  coast  justify  the  word  aspera 
employed  by  Statins -f*.  Besides  the  harbor  which  I  have  de- 
scribed, there  are  on  the  same  coast  several  nooks  and  creeks, 
which  afford  shelter  to  fishing  boats  and  small  vessels,  and  con- 
tribute much  to  the  variety  and  rotnafitic  beauty  that  eminently 
characterize  this  and  the  neighboring  islands  and  shores.  There 
is  no  regular  inn,  I  believe,  in  the  town,  but  strangers  are  re- 
ceived and  very  well  treated  in  the  castle.  This  edifice  is  large 
and  very  roomy^  though  alaiMt  unfinished;  it  has  a  small  gardea 
to  the  wwt  and  mortii,  surroiMided  by  a  wdl  that  borders  the 
brow  of  tiie  precipice.  A  treUioe  8U|^)ortnig  tkkic  spreading 
vines  covers  this  wall,  and  shades  the  Walk  akmg  it,  while 
large  windows   open    at    intervals,    and    enable   the   eye    to 

nuige  «vef  iUte  vkm  that  Im  expani&d  b^neaHi.     At  ^be 

0f  these  winddVU  t  i»eated  AjSeff,  t^  efij^r^e^  the  gldi^DUl 
esMbhicfli^  &f6  Mfttlbg  mui^  ^hH^  tlieft  ^ng  in  ftpp^atMice 
Wa  tli6  lAisUnt  MiiM  of  PetMkriatiA,  ftnd  «aftt  ft  putpk  gleaai 
<m  lall  the  pttJfttorftorlw  of  Getktn,  aftd  the  hais  of  FbrfHi*.  Th* 
pw^t  tittls,  »  the  sMi  ifte^tended  itit&  the  #aves(y  br ightefted 

ttftb  goldfett  Strtfato,  Mihen  Sbftctted  into  ptfrplt  agAfa,  jtod  gra- 

doaify  tleepteiiittg  ititft  bitifc,  at  tetrgtti  ittd*«i  away  itt  AkJAneus. 
^fb6  mbOh  rtAte  sooh  aftMr^  &  table  -^fM  placed  hdkAt  Me^overed 
tnth  figs',  aptlcdt^  swd  pttftCfMs.  The  mtta  uttd  womirtt  who 
took  care  (k  the  p^acfe,  a  yotrng  coupfe,  the  Titi^sbaiid  stwrng 
ITbd  tOlneSy,  fhe  t^if($  hatid^dimfe,  ^toted  llhetusdtt^  opposite  to 


Itt    •  • 
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nae;:  Uiieir  aoD^  a  onart  lsf«iy  bdj^  stfvel  at  taWa.  Aftar  a 
fitdeHconifeisatioci^  the  man  took^fititar  «eBd  aooeMpamiefl  Ims 
wife  -tHiiiBJBbe  sung  Ihc' iercsoag  kymn,  in  a  Mvieel;  toioe  trnd 
sratht  grdilk'eza'QegtxicBSi.  •Occasumailj  the  man  «m>4  tyoy. joined 
in  cliDras^  Atid'  idiik  the^f  «an|g,  ^  eyes  «f  4rii  thfei^  ««wi« 
B(niietMiife9iai9ed>>td  heaven  UiiniA  sodaetiiiiiet:  fiked  oa  ^pabk  iddMr; 
wiitii  a  ndited  expressMn  of  {>Kt5^  aiifectkin.  Mid  ^ttftitnd«.  I  «vvi^ 
I  mtmr  wm  ^^nfc  <at  Tkw  net)  of  fitmiiy  detotttKi  more  imi^  «er 
moie  gMcefi^.  It  Mtmed  «o^Mr8io»es&'#^4he  beaobf  oiT  dbfe 
MunCryv  ^<i  >th6  teasp^raiiuisGri^lilwd  air,  awd  (>reBtlie(l  M  •«»oie  tlMi 
ittboofibte  find  llie  j«i^  ^(^Pavadise.    Sfedrtly  «ll«ridinil«r  ^«ae 

^  islaiid^  Q^  'ti^ntiiniied  dft  ittletvals  (for  «n 'Miff  of  »9i«, 
MHnstioies  (swellini^  ttpott  >tlie  >  «fitr,  trttd  someatttes  idyitig'fttray  4ti 
disbticev  ^nd  ffi^ngUng  yfi^  <iid  miinnuns  *df  tbe  tea:  Om  urMfld 
a^toost  imaginft  ihelt  MiiAcrd,  Vlio^MMd  vu&ted  afll  ^^Ma  ooMt,  tiad 
tlie^e  eomic&ttb  in  saind  when  he  e^^etdtfr  of 


t  .  -'  J ,' 


t  ,  •  ;     » 1  4  *'  '        )  '  (         4       '  *      1  >  ^  > 


Celestial  voiceS'to  the-midnig^ht  air 
SoKeH>r  r^onsive  eneh  to  other^s  hole 
"BfDgfhig  ilim*  latent 'Urettttir- 


1 1 


*  r  >n5^.j:i,,^:*>.tii*.w^iu:4.n ^i^^  ^    > 


I     y       »       1  <        • 


•      I  • 


NoLt  imorning  I  trad  a^raiweBed  earlier  i^am  usual  far^ttfaetaTis^of 
tfae  Bim  ^item^  &itt  ;MM)  iny:  ixid^ 

hi  Ar  balboiiy  tto  .eiifogr  die  mkr  mud  the  prospects  iUEiimi^  ^d 
B«0  mfse  ibefor^  me;  tiie  £l}?sianifieIdiaiid>tbe^o«e6  i[)t^  CiMMt 
extended  between  them  in  full  view  still  fresh  with  dew,  and 
bright  with  the  beaxns  of  the  new  .risen  suiu ,  l^o  seeoe  perhaps 
surpwises  that  y^rhkii  is  now  wkdw  mj  ^yp  m  matHPtJ  beauties, 
and  few  equal  it  in  those  embellishments  which  the  action  ^f  the 
bamxu  ttia»d  BuperttdcJs  >to  thte  graces  of  ttatiim.  These  intd- 
teetoal  i^iffms  are  <ii*  tti»6t  iittpressive,  and  ^ea  the  ikiosft  peN 
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manetot;  without  theto,  the  exhibitions  of  the  material  world,  be* 
come  an  empty  pageant,  that  pleases  the  eye  for  a  moment  and 
passes  JEtway,  leaving  perhaps  a  sUght  recollecticm,  but  producing 
no  improT^nent.  Hence,  although  Germany,  and  other  niOTC 
northern  countries,  frequently  display  scenes  both  grand!  and 
Ibeautiftil,,  yet,  if  I  may  judge  o!f  the  feelings  of  other  tcavellen 
by  my  own,  they  are  piEtss^d:  over,  ih  haste,  and  viewed  with 
indifference.  Evea  the  gigatitife  features  .<^  Ameri<^  its. in- 
terminable forests.  And  its  moK^tidiis  that  touth;  tibe^.  skies, 
its  sea-like  lakes,,  and  itg  :Vp|pWQS|  tha^rTs^em  ftol  ,tbutt^c  in 
another  >v[Qrld»  n^y  excite  ^oflde^/  ;bi|it  oauii  atraken  UtUe  inte*- 
rest,  and  certainly  iitef^  nae&thu9iasin« .'  .Th^i:'-  effect  19  ooaok* 
fined  to  the  spot  which  they  covea?,  tod  tq- the  V&y  hour  vthkh 
rolls  over  them;  they  have >qq  connectioiit  wUh  Other  regionsyroo 
retrospect  to  other^  ^imeSi  They  stand  vasjb  mli^ses,.  grand  but 
silent  monuments,  in  the  midst  of  boi<nd)ess  soUtodes,  unenli- 
vened by  industry  and  unadorned  by  geftiu^  But,  if*  a  Plato 
or  a  Pythagoras  had  visited  their  recesses  in  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge; if  a  Homer  or  a  Virgil  had  peopled  them  with  ideal 
tribes,  with  heroes  or  with  phantoms;  if  the  useful  ambition 
of  an  Alexander  or  a  Caesar  had  carried  war  and  civilization  to 
their  borders ;  if  a  courageous  people  had  made  a  last  and 
successful  sla;nd  against  invasion  in  their  fastniesses;'  dien  indeed 
they  would  assume  dignity  ^and.importance;  then  they  would 
excite  interest,  and; acquire  a  title  to  the  attention  of  travellers* 

1 

Tunc  sylvae,  tunc  antra  loqui^  tunc  vivere  fontes, 

Turn  sacer  horror  aquis,  adjtisque  effunditur  echo 

Clarior,  et  dottae  spirant  pi^flagfia  rupee.  Clmid.  vi.  CofH^  Wit.* 

^       '     '  '         ' 

,  ,   ■  ,  .  I  .1.1 

Nature  has  shed  over  the  coast  before  us  some  of  its  torors, 
and  many  of  its  b^^ies.    Homer  either  visited  it^.or  heslrd  act 
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counts  of  'it,  wl^en  probtibly  the  fonner  were  predominant,  and 
represented  it  accordingly  as  the  boundaries  of  the  living  world, 
and  the  confines  of  the  infernal  regions;  the  groves  of  Pro^ 
serpina^  according  to  him,  spread  over  the  sullen  beach,  and 
covered  it  with  a  thick  but  barren  shade* 

'     .  Meatmen  r    tufuf^i  x^u  ^igen  ^mXfctnMfwoi* 

Virgil  beheld  it  at  a  tiirie  when  beauty  was  its  pi'fevalent  feature, 
and  though  he  was  obliged  to  adopt  the  mythology  of  his  pre- 
decessor, yet  he  qualifies  its  horrors,  by  cpofi^ing  the  infernal 
^loom  to  the  precincts  of  A^^mu^ ;  while  he  ipiproves ,  upon  it 
at  the  same  time,  by  conducting  his  hero  througl^  the  regions  of 
the  dead,  and  opening  scenes  grand,  ^vel^  ^d  in  the ;  highest 
degree  delightful.  Thiis^  whil^  the  foundajt^Qi^  ^as  laid. by  the 
Gxeiek,  the  elegai^t  swpWfttwcture-WM.rma«d  b^  tj>e  ^atin  poet. 
The  heroes,  the  appellatioos,  the;,  topography,  a,re  principally 
Homer's;  but  the  grapes,  the  decora|bioDs^th,e  e^chai^tmept, 
belong  to  Virgil.  The  fonner  is  jc^ntent  .'writh  py9^^iDS  fhie  dead, 
and  throwii^  an  awful  hqrfpr  oyer  tl^^  lyj^ole, .  cp^t ;  Ih^e  latter 
fixes  on  particular  spots,  and  attaches  to  each  some  pleasii^  pr 
instructive  recollection.  Thus  to  yon  promontory  he  consigns 
the  name  and  the  glory  of  ^^fjfentty,  ' '''  i    '    ^»  ^ 

^UQ,pon  pncstantior  alter'  . 
JEstt  ciere  virbs,  Martemque  accendere  cantu.^ 

Into  yonder  grove  on  the,,  hqnkrs  of  Avarnus,  which  Homer 
had  filled  with  phantoms,  the  nations  oftheidead^  Virgil  intro* 

4c  2 
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duces  tixfi  dovcft  o£  VecNis^  aod  :bn|^o$<  its  gk>oin  nridk^  Ibe 
vision  of  ihdgdkiBEn  bougb 

Species  auri  frondentis  opaca 
nice 


-  » *' 


The  adventures  of  Daedalus  were  perhaps  Homer's,  but  the 
temple  with  its^  sculptured  ^alla,  amd  the.  vaia  efforts  of  the 
father  to  represent  tba  som'^  fittet  ai?^:  f^tocteridiic  embellish- 
ments of  Vi#gil. 


etfujiffpse 


\ia  mtrisd  ceciilere  iqanus*     . 

I  •  •  1 

r  ;  •  •  * 

He  also  converted  tl^e  cavern '  in  yonder  rock  lism^  on  tlie 
fevel  aftbre,  hit©  ^e  abode  of  the  Sybil ;  he  niade  Its  Vaults  eclio 
wiA  the  Toice  xrf*  flituritjr,  and  peopled  its  recesses  with  genera- 
tions yet  tmknown'  to  the  sun.  Ilie  Eljrsian  fields,  one  of  the 
most  deK^tftd!  fictions  of  antiquity,  if '  tliat  tnay  be  catleil  a! 
^cfiou  which  is  founded  oh  truth,  feeton^  Almost  exclusively  to 
Virgil.  Ife  at  least  gave  substance  anid  locality  to  a  notion 
before  him  vague,  indefinite,  and  shadowy.  He  shed  on  yonder 
groves  that  cover  the  hiHs  and  border  the  sea,  a  purtr^  a  sofier 
radiance  *^^Lnd  introduced  idto  them  the  immortal  ^irits  of  the 
good  made  happy. 

Hkmanii8obpatriampiig;i)«M^^<pi^Q^pw»;  ;^ 
Quique  sacerdotes  casti  dura  vita  manebat: 

Quique  pii  vates  et  Phaebo  di^na  locuti 

Quique  8ui  memores  alios  fecere  merendo.  Lib.  vi. 


•  .   'J'  .  -IiifBiiieYestk  ■  '*^'     *•  '        '  ^-r  ' 


l^terpimo 


In  shortt  mt  a  iv«>d^  a  ktke^  a  ^promontoryv  appeoc^  d»  tille 
coast  before  me^  that  has  not  bMs  diirtifigaiftlitNl  by  sois^  iUtls. 
trioua  name,  or  embelhsli^  by  90ixie  9pl€»»did  fietkiD.  IncCNQK 
tonpiating  a  prospect  thi»  adonied'  by  imtcrie,' ati^i'  thus  (iil«« 
noUed  by  genius ;  the  thesklR  o#tbe  most  sublime  and  most  in^ 
s[|ructive  faUiea  that  the  baman  mindi  ever  ioTebted,  in  nmy  be 
aUowedy  as  we  bewilcker  ouraolftes  iu  the  ma^  of  t^lasisical  fflo^ 
swm^  tq  iadulge  a  HMMientary  entbusiasiu. 


\     i  :  tn  ' 


Em.rep^Iucos,aWn;"  . 

QiN>9  et  aqv^  snbeim^  et  autc. '  Mor. 


But  tAie  scenes  faflfcsrtt^  Qie<  wb  tiot  t^ 
intcMst  ta  |k>ekr3r  o|ily ;  bbtory*  has;  biad  its'  shaiie  in  tbe  d^ 
Qcratibn  and  reikiwu  e^  tbia  ^ond  rq^iiw  On  th(fr' 0Mimit' ^ 
that  preinstfMilbcy  fMisenm}  lose  tibe  riik  k)f  M^ti^Mi*^.  -  ILueullaS' 
sucottdtd  to  it,  and^ps^ad  aifoiiii^  it'1ib#^^a^ 
trbkh  distinguished  his:  dbaicacikr.  .  Ou'^the  sW^pe  ef  tbebm  b<^ 
youd  Itbe  barbar  and  looking  towavdft  PmaizmlB^  stood  the  viHa  ^ 
BuuSs^irhen  Cicero  and  Hortensiufc  used  to  fiieefi  aind  exerftisfr 
HuAt  rirai  powerai  On^  the  eminence  abore  il^  tc^  tiie  letreat 
of?  Cttsm^  hAy  kiita  site,  but  in  tbe  viekiity  ^  Bttto/tfuns^ 
snkied  ta  the  temper  o£  that  chief)  high  and  imperious,  but 
yet  open  to  aD:  the  ebams  pf  literature,  and  all  the  allufemesrta 
of  pleasure.  Yonder  in  the  curve  of  the  bay  and  idmost  on 
the  beach  was  Cicefo't  Acadeo^y,  sacied  arils  name  impfies,  to 
meditation  and  philosophical  research.  Around  in  different 
dkectWQSi  bat  aU  wUbin  tbo  cowpeas  fxS  fous  nilef » iveie  the 
villas  of  Pompey,  Varro,  and  Lucullus;  of  Pompeyi  once  the 
first  of  Roman  citizens  in  power  and  moderation ;  of  Lucullus,, 
famed  alike  for  his  talenta^  bia  leaning',  and  his  luxury;  and  of 
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Varro,  renowned  forhia  deep:  erudition  and  thorough  insight  into 
the  lawgy  the  literature,  and  the  antiquitks  of  his  country*  What 
spot  in  the  universe^  Rome  alone  excepted,  ever  united  so  much 
power,  so  muck  genius,  so  much  greatness  \  Bairn  indeed  at  that 
time  was  the  resort,  or  rather  the  very  temple  of  Wisdom  and 
the  Muses;  whither,  the  masters  of  the  tvorld •  retired,  hot  to 
dissolve  their  energies  in  eflfeminacy,  but  to  unbend  'their  minds 
in  literary  inquiries  and  re&ied  conversation.  Luxury  appeared^ 
without  doubt,  but  in  her  most  appropriate  form  and  character, 
as  the  handmaid  of  taste,  to  minister  at  the  tables,  and  season 
the  repasts,  where  Caesar  and  Cicero,  Pompey  and  LucuUus, 
Varro  and  Hortensius,  enjoyed  the  feast  of  reason.  Shortly 
after  this  era  of  greatness  and  glory,  the  sun  of  liberty  set  for 
ever  on  the  Roman  world;  but  it  cast  a  parting  beam,  which 
still  continued  to  brighten  the  hemisphere.  Augilstus  himself 
fdt  its  influence ;  he  had  been  educated  in  the  principles,  and 
inured  to  the  manly  and  independent  manners  of  a  free  Roman; 
he  observed  the  jforms.and  retained  the  simplicity  of  ancient 
times,  and  gloried  in  the  plainness  and  even  in  the  appellation' 
of  a  citizen  ;^  he  may  therefore  be  considered  as  a  republican 
prince.  In  the  mode&ty  of  this  character,  he  frequented  the 
coasts  of  Bai^y  abd^  conducted  in  his  train  improvement, 
opulence,  and  festivity,  Agrippa  and  Mecaenas,  Virgil  and 
Horace.  One  of  the  most  pleasing  scenes  of  this  Emperor's 
life,  and  well  calculated  to  close  a  career  once  so  active,  with 
tr^uiquiUity ,^  took  place  in  the  bay  of  PuteoU  ♦. 

•      •  • 

The^pirit  of  the  republic  seems  to  have  expired  with  Augus- 
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tus :  under  his  successor  Rome  v^  destined  to  taste  the  bitters  of 
despotism,  and  dupng  the  following  reigns,  to  drain  the  cup  to 
thef  dregs.  Then  Baia  became  the  receptacle  of  profligacy  iand 
effeminacxf ,  of  iust  ^nd  cruelty,  as  far  beyond  the  bounds  of 
nature  as  the  power  pf  the  impcarjal  monsters  was  AbQve  huiiiah 
control.  The  beauties  of  nature  were  tarnished  by  the  foulness 
of  vice,  and  the  virtqous  man  turned  away  from  scenes  which  he 
could  not  behold  without  disgust  and  horror.  Silius,  Martial, 
Statins,  courted  th^  .Muse  in  vain  on  that  shore  which  had  in- 
spired  the  strains,  of  Virgjt  They  att^pted  to  celebrate  the 
h^u^ies  of  JBaif ,  but  the  subject  was  degraded,  aiid  theii?  slraiQ^ 
were  forced  ^n^^ipharmonious-f*.  JBai^  and  its  retreats,; defiled 
by  obscenity,  ^nd  stained  with  bloody  were  doomed  to  do* 
vastation;;  and  earthquakes,  war  and  pestilence  y(^x^  employ^  in 
succession  to  waste  its  fields,  and  depopulate  its  shores.  :  Its 
pompous  villas  were  gradually  levelled  in  the  dust;  its  wantpn 


*  DiTecsorium  vitiorui^  egse  cseperunt        ScMecaJEp.TUT^^ 

I    »- 1 
f  Wiih  all  due  respect  to  the  partial  opinion  of  the  adtbireirs  of  Silius,  Martia), 

ud  Statros,  die  compootions  of  these  authors  are  die  i^fispring  of  studj  and  exer* 
tioD,  and  though  in  different  proportions,  yet  always  in  some  degree,  strained, 
harsh,  and  obscure.  They  haye  been  praised,  it  is  true,  but  principally,  I  be* 
lieve,  by  their  editors  ^and  minotators.  Pliny,  indeed,  speaks  with  ldi;i(jijEiq»  and 
partiality  of  Martial,  but  his  praise  seems  dictated  less  Iff  his  taste  than  his  gra« 
titude,  and  that  his  opinion  of  Mardal's  poetical  powers  was  not  very  high,  may 
I^  suspected  from  the  equivocal  expression  with  whid|i  he .  closes  his  eulogiun^ 
<*  M  non  erunt  astertia  quas  scrtpsU!  nan  etwU  fortasse ;  ille  Ufm^n  icrfpHty  tan* 
quam  fiitura.^^  |n  &ct,  Naples  is  more  indeb^id  to  a  jingle  modem  poet,  than  to 
the  three  ancients  abbveinentioneij  united.  I  aUude  to  Sannazarius,  who  hag 
celebrated  the  scenery  of  his  country  in  a  strain,  pure,  graceful  and  Virgilian,  and 
interwoTen  all  the  characteristic  features  of  the  Bay  with  the  subject  of  hia 
eclogues  and  el^es. 
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tefo  poote  (ff  ifife€«i<M&;  luid  its  i^iles  t^at  once  bt^athed  ksal^ 
MmL  perftimes  now  '«r«ft6d  poibon  and  dea^.  The  town^  fot^ 
Masen  by  tbfc  4taltabita«t»,  gmdimlly  sunk  to  ttnn,  and  the  tttost 
dM^ous  tb^tcfti  the  «u»  beholds  m  his  cdtifse,  is  now  a  desert, 
and  lO^flM  destnted  to  ^ekpiate  in  ^pHR  of  gile&oe  sad  desolatiMi 
Ibe  cntiiei  «f  llie  iut  deg«iienA6  Bc«6iii»t*. 

Hifc  taimiliig  mw  ¥t(m  &r  tdviiticed,  and  I  turned  totrards 
ikt  t»«Bttb  vie^  ^  island,  whk;h  is  highly  culfiT&ted,  thidcfy 
l^ttlb(t«d,  m4  piieiMMft  to  a  spectator  ^holcBng  it  ftom  libft 
laustle  a  iMdSt  detightfcil  gra^e  of*  tnulbenies,  pc^lsrs,  laitd  vines, 
with  domes,  und  «kisten  of  wlnte  houses  intenningied.  Jtive- 
fial  f  9tetm  to  alhide  to  it  lui  a  sditary  retreat  in  his  time ; 
it*does  not  meiit  4Attt  ^^ppdlation  ^t  present;  in  truth,  it  resem-- 
btes  h  hargd  tofti  interftpetseA  with  brchante,  gaordetts,  and  pubfit 
walks.  .  .       

The  views  whith  have  been  desciibed  alfove 'are  not  th^  bniy 
pros^pects  which  the  oastje  affords;  it  extends  its  |)enfractive 
over  Naplw,  the  lower  part  «Kcepted^  wbnb  w  eovcMd  by 

-  -     m-  -T--  i4.t  -,-..  ^-  .  ...»  -  «•  *  A. 

*  ^nxe  fir^dCmt  imwliidef6omenesl6  t>f  Baiiie  and  its  tngr^  if  rea!,  must  be  'ascribed 
JfttU^totte  same  cause  ttfhat  of '{he  lakes  Agnano  and  Avcrnq^  and  partly  t6 
iOKe  streams -and 'sbUrt^  tnte  Collected  t>n  tbebflls  belund  H  in  aqueducts  and  re- 
Mrtdh^,  liOW  dpit<iadili|^  iCnd  66:dng  down  the  declivides,  and  settling  in  &e  hoi- 
lliWfe  iieldn^,  Ito  u  WdOrni  ifikhil^  aO  stagnant  water  becdm^  putnd  durii^  the  bot 
VRMMii.  ^Rifeliitbtive^^bcfe  ikuj^t  easilj  be  remedied,  and  wiU^  without  doub^ 
frtienlb^  g;Dt(fliafil!ntbe<coifi^  moi^.active,  and  the  taste  of  the  Neapolitan  ,gentrj 
more  rQna* 
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the  prominency  of  Pausilypusj  includes  Vemoius^  Stahia^  Sur^ 
rentiim^  and  terminates  in  the  island  of  Capre^e.  It  is  perhaps 
one  of  tlie  finest  points  of  view,  as  it  looks  down  on  the  bay  of 
Ptiitoli^  which  is  the  most  delicious  part  of  the  crater*. 

Close  under  the  southern  point  of  Frochyta  rises  another 
little  island,  now  called  Vivara.  Whether  this  island  has  been 
detached  from  Prochyta  by  some  subterraneous  convulsion,  or 
whether  it  existed  in  ancient  times,  and  be  that  which  Ovid 
tnentions  under  the  appellation  of 

*  FHbeciiflae  habiUntftm  nomine  dicte,    . 

...  ,  ■      ,  . 

I  leave  the  learned  reader  to  determine.  I  shall  content  myself 
with  observing,  that  it  answers  the  description  given  by  the  poet, 
and  swells  into  a  little  barren  hill  in  the  centre +.  The  fact  is, 
that  the  names  of  these  islands  have  been  applied  in  a  very  con* 
fused  and  indiscriminate  manner  by  many  of  the  ancients,  and 
an  attempt  to  reconcile  their  diflferences  would  employ  more 
time  and,  attention  than  the  subject  deserves;  especially  ^ 
every  material  circumstance  connected  with  their  history,  situa- 
tion, and  features  is  sufficiently  ascertained,  notwithstanding 
such  verbal  difiJculties,  and  perhaps  poetical  mistakes  or  mis- 
representations. 

While  I  thus  indulged  myself  in  solitude  and  repose  in  the 
castle  of  Prochyta^  my  fellow  travellers  were  employed  in  ex-* 
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and  i^ncj^'cb  anjj  pprWp*  wroetiiine^  ^itltecu^,  A»  ili  »  wJy 
^\^\it  t\f J?  ipile?  4l?^Pt  frpn?  the  ^Quthern  c?^t;rqinitjf  Qf  JPfo^yta, 
and  as  it  i$  disitjngi^abpd  b^  ^  very  l^qld  ap4  Jpfty  njpi^itaia,  it% 
scenery,  owing  to  the  extreme  clearness  of  the  air,  was  brought 
as  it  were  under  qaj^  ^e^  aq4  ^pp^re4  ^  4if  tipet  ^  similar 
pbjepts  in  i^ortjj^rn  cjii^^f^te?,  a,^  the  distepoe  of  lu^lf  a  fliile.  fhei 
following  particulars^  )[pa;f  8V>®W  to  ^ve  tb^  reftde^-  » tpilf?«|))e 
notion  of  this  island. 

The  town  of  Ischia,  from  which  the  modem  name  is  derived, 
stands  in  a  little  bay  opposite  tlie  isknd  6f  Vivara^  above 
two  miles  from  the  nearest  poin|;  pf  Prochvta,  Tf'hi?  b^J  il  ^^-^ 
fended  Ipj  ^  castle  seated  on  a  ^igh  rock,  whi^Ji  ^QfQQsmup^tes 
with  the  ^l>ove  by  an  isthmi)^  pf  sand,  J^c^i/?  or  Jmrm^  Wft* 
fkmed  in  ancient  times  for  its  e]*uptions^  ^nd  ^l  the,  varied 
and  dreadfril  phenomena  that  accompany  the  poju^i^^.t  action 
of  subteiraneoiis,  fires.  Besi^^  the  q^^dinary  effect^  pf  yolcaiUQ 
fermentfttion,  earthquakes,  torrents  pf  layfi  rpIUn^  dowi^  the^  de^ 
clivities,  or  ^Qw^rs  of  ashes  and  cinders  oy^rwl^^limipg  tjbe. 
country,  l^i^torians  talk  pf  flame^  rising  suddenly  fron^  tj^e  cracV:^ 
and  fissures^  of  thp  earth,  and  spreading  lijce  a,  cppj^y^gp^^ion 
over  the  whole  suriace  of  the  island ;  of  hot  v^tw  bui:sting 
out  from  unknown  sources,  and  rolKng  through  the  fields  with 
all  the  friry  and  mischi^i^  of  a  tprrent ;  of  mounj^ij^s  sj^j^nly 
sinkitig  into  the  abyss  belo^,  and  as  suddenly  sh.pQtin^  V{^  ^g^ivk 
increased  in  bulk  and  elevation;  of  vast  masses  of  land  detached 
fre»lhe  shore  and-  hurled  into  the  sea,  and  again  heaved  up 
by  the  waters  and  tbifowa  b^k*  OB  the  ^oie^    With  such  tre- 
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meaddm  eviehts  6a  tmxftd  before^  tbeim,  it  is  ii6  vvoM^  tHaH  t1[ii} 
po<it^  shtfiM  hs^  fitaiceA  typbiem  Unisdf  und^  thi^  i^at{<f, 
<Hul  Bsdrtfoedl  its  ec)»v«lsite  thibwi  to  tlte  agitfttbok  of  thdi  giant 
wtitfaidg  vmler  faM-  toHiif^. 

Tfte  pniiwi^  ksHkitr^  of  i«cA%k  ui  dte  nf6tihl!ai1i  ahcieh% 
itaraed  J^p!P|Kti»^  A»\^'  f&t  e^eiJliMiiy  softetield  iM6^  Ej^eo^  but 
mikre  geaandii^  edlldt*  by  the^  fiedpfe  JU^<^^  iS/^^i^  J^t'co/ol  fd 
visit  this  *ibQfat»ih< was  ^ur  fi^V  busing;  ttierefbfb  Hib  libit 
nioHrin]^  abotit  ioMt  ^t\6&i^  v^  radml'ted^  oth'  iAiiXeh  and 
bcgimthr  a^eenlt-r  tiie  tosai^  tittetAely  ^tei^^  aud  <ii^^,  W 
«ft  length'  with  iiMidV6xl^»ie>ri  v^^rti^ehed^  m  HiiMit,  tHii  folinif 
itsD'enlrelc^^iff  dlirads;  fiittt^  6U<i  6f  tUe  g)^d  obj«b^  of  oiif 
esGuvsion^  thtf  e^tddsl^  V^W  wlbcb  is  slaid  t&  eb%i'6hen(f' 
aknosib  half  Chtf  s6\&%)iefi}  66a^  o^  Italy,  ^^tlA'  ne^Viy  f6^t  to  Ust 
Hoivvvery  0Qi>  lo^  ih  thisf  rt^ikci  Was<  cbitt|)etf^jHM  1^  tti^  Ib^Sdf 
knowledge  of  the  country,  which  our  progress  up'  stti&  ^btiUil'  t%'e 
mountain  enabled  us  to  acquire.  The  summit  is  formed  of  a 
atnt  of  gra^  ofT  #htf}#h  \S^'  iii'  the'  mA^  6f  MmHi  M  fBf hi  of 
threhitel:  ibcftsUy  dist»A^h^til6;  Twb'  h^i^nh^  tiad  a'sr6ldi^r 
infa»bilfe  tiii9-S(>fili&ry$^,-^d'<M!kHi^y  stf^iM^fais  <5nt'<:)fnC  of  tH^' 
soKd^ mekl  This  ih<»^tti)i^;  aHd^rddi^  t)itj*>i^ll61^  i^tl^d^,  is'evi. 
dsntljd  of  ili6lcmie^  6ri gM^  ah'd  ftrin^tf  df  m^  ^atd;  d^d  {Suniice 
stood.  No>  erapttott'  htfHi^ef  &«i¥'  taken-  p\k6^  ^c^  M'  year 
ld08j  wh^'  ^&  conVfilsibn^  thae  sH6<^  tU^'Mot/nt^in  were:  ^6 
vibktKv  aiid- th«  itreo^  of  bd^iiig  fKrie  that  f^u'i'^<!lf  down 
iti-  stded  89  exte<isrr«;  dftid'  sb^*  d^tfnbtive,  thdl^  tbt^'  t;6wiis 
and  villages  wenr  a^li  lev^l^-  with-  the  grO^iSd'  6f  tbri^umeU 
moM)  of  tbe^  nAnbittMSCs  ]^jfiSh«di  ^M^  ^e  f6*^  ^I'viYoi^'  Were' 
dkiivett  m  terror  from ith«ir-ho»is^>.  Sihce  tHh'  t^^tod*6\!l^  ^icpl^i 
si«l the  isbnd  hai  6«§o(^a  sCilte  of  ^n({tiilKty,  kiad^^'a'p^ 
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prehension  of  similar  visilations  seems  removed.    The  subtoTH' 
neous  fire  however  is  not  extinguished,  and  the  niuQber  of  hot 
fountains   that   spring   up .  in    different  places  still  attest  its 
existence  and  activity.     The  surface  of  Ischia  is  very  beauti- 
fiiUy  varied  by  vineyards,  gardens,  groves  of  chestnut,  and  vil- 
lage?.    It  is  intersected  by  numberless  steep  and  narrow  dells, 
shaded  by  forest  trees,  intermingled  with  aloes,,  myrtles,  and 
other  odoriferous  shrubs,  that  shoot  opt  c^  the  fissures  of  the 
iid  wave  over  their  summits.    The  soil  is  fertile,  and  pe- 
favorable  to  vines ;  hence  the  wine  of  Ischia  k  plentiful, 
d  in  coDsiderable  estimation;   it  i$  lodged  in  careens 
out  of  the  rocks,  and  formed  into  very  capacious  and 
lars,  a  method  of  keeping  wine  practised  not  only  here 
some  other  parts  of  Italy,  but  in  Austria,  and  various 
transalpine  wine  countries;  it  has  many  advantages,  and  im^ 
plies  a  great  degree  of  honesty  and  mutusU  c(»ifidence>  among 
the  inhabitants. 

Besides  IscAm,  there  are  nine  towns  and  several  villages;  one  of 
the  former,  Foriot  is  as  large  as  the  capital  itself,  and  I  bdieve 
more  populous.  Panza  is  on  the  southern  side  of  theisle,  and  near ! 
it,  on  an  insulated  and  conical  rock,  stands  a  fortress.  Casmnicio 
is  placed  nearly  on  the  summit  of  Mount  ^omeo;.  these  towns 
have  all  one  or  two  large  churches,  as  xuaay  convents,  and  ge- 
nerally some  medicinal  waters>  or  hot  b^tha,  or  Kinds,  within 
their  confines.  The  island  of  Ischia  is  extremdly  well  peopled, 
and  highly  cultivated ;  and  as  its  beauty,  its  waters,  and  the  cool- 
ness and  salubrity  of  its  air,  attract  a  conaidaraUe  -number  of 
visitants  to^  it  in  summer  time,  it  may  be  coasid«^  as  very  pro- 
sperous and  flourishing.  Its  coasts  present  a  great  variety  of 
:tomantic  scenery,  as  they  are  in  general  bold  and  cra^y,  iar- 
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dented  with  little  bays,  jutting  out  in  points,  and  lined  wi£h  shape* 
less  rocks  which  have  been  torn  in  moments  of  convulsion  from  the 
shore,  or  hurled  from  the  precipices  above.  Such  is  Indrime^  at 
present  the  centre  of  rural  beauty  and  fertility,  the  resort  of  health 
and  pleasure,  very  different  from  the  shattered  mountain  tumbled 
in  ancient  days  by  Jupiter  on  the  giant  monster  *,  for  ever  re- 
sounding with  his  groans,  and  inflamed  by  his  burning  breath -f. 

.  On  our  return  we  touched  at  Proeidaj  and  again  re-embarking 
crossed  the  bay  of  Pozzuolo.  The  port  that  once  engrossed  the 
coikimerce  of  the  East,  and  was  accustomed  to  behold  the  Rb* 
man  navy  riding  on  its  bosom,  was  all  solitude  and  silence;  not 
<me  vessel,  not  even  a  boftt  was  seen  to  ply  in  its  forsaken  Vaters. 
The  Julian  mole,  Lucrinoque  addita  claustra%  no  longer  repc? 
the  indignant  wavei — the  royal  structure  which  was  numbered 
among  the  wond^fs  of  Italy,  has  scarcely  lefV  a  trace  of  its 
exbtence;  and  the  moral  of  the  poet  is  literally  exemplified  ih 
the  very'  instance  which  he  sdected  for  its  illustration. 

Debemur  morti  noa  nostraque ;  sive  receptos; 
TetrtL  Neptunus  dasees  aquilonibus  arcet 
Regis  opus  •  •  .  * 

.  H&r.  D.  AriePoaka. 
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^  Qiic  turbine  nigro 

Fumantem  preoiit  lapetom,  flammasque  rebeUi 
Ore  ejeetaatefliL  SiL  Lib.  xii.  149t 

t  Ischia  is  about  eighteen  miles  in  circumference,  and  may  contain  about 
sewntj  square  miles;  the  number  of  its  iidadbitants  amounts  to  fbur^and-tWenty 
thousand.  It  belongs  to  the  long,  and  brings  him  a  cbnsideraUt  ificbme,  arising 
principally  from  a  tax  on  its  wines.  , 

1  Vii^a  Georgk.  II. 


We  foased  under  Niuda,.  miag  as  a  theatre  fuom  the  aea; 
it*,  lower  part  k  co^eced  with  buildin|^  the  upptii  is  earowaed 
«3  wmnaAj  with  wood. 


^haque  que  fizam  pelago  Nesi^  coronat  Stat. 

It  was.  once.  the.  rur^  reseat  of  Brutus,,  aod;  ^ecfaestlijr 


riiniU^* 


na^v  Cipera's  pfes^ace  when  oa  a  vmS  to*  km  frimkU 
On  doubling  the  promontory  of  PonlipOf  we  beheld  the  bay 
viAb.  bvala  withput  numbei>  ^nmiog  o^or  its  sinoo^  suifturet 
wd  Nai^extendedr  aloog,  the  coast  in  altitfr  ^ry  ftil  btfene 
119^  Tl^Q.  ip|anef)9e(  Uoa  o^  white*  edUfices  sfretek^  akmg:  tbo 
lKach«^  and  sp^foad  qi^cs  tba.  IhU^  betnndi;  the  bold  IbQt  y^datit 
€aa!^ts.oaeiihiea^'sideHglitteiWgwi^  villagp8,^.GonveBlsv  bmI 

villas;,  ajod  MouBt  Veauviusv  raising  its  scorched sumaitt  sdmMS 
)^tlw.<^tte».fQrn^.api(^^  and  colder,  thift 

vi^w  fxwo^the  SQa.praferM^  to*  evcurj!  otfaev  because,  it  aime 
coml»ne8rallvttie4i)a»qteri8tk^  of  this  mfHtdhkss-prai^ieot. 

We  landed  at.sunrafl^  an^dfSal^dawn  ta  di&a«E^Mth<oiur  iraidoiMfli 
open  full  on  the  bay,  the  colors  of  which  were  gjradually  fading 
away  and  softening;  into  the  dim  tints  of  twilight. 


We^naiFtufiedL  am  attention  to  Vesuvius,  and  resolved  to 
visit  that  mountain  without  delay».  and  tha  more  so-  as^  the-  ia» 
creasing  heat  of  the  weather  might,  ia  a  short  time,  render  such 
an  excursion  extremely  ijiK:aavjeuent  Th€c^3ne,4eai4a§»Naples 
about  three  o'dnckinefitanMirning,  we  reached  Portiwm^eae  guides 
with  mules  had  .be^n  previously  engfige4  to  meet*  ua  at  fi>iir, 
ajod  iiMtetl j^  bes^Wntbi^  as^^  Vesuvfiiflr  rises -wiaigeQtievsviieli 
^Bom  tb^sbtro;  •  ik»&PB$  pBf«:dr  bsM^  df^  «ht^itfofiMirti«ii'b  cm&f&S 
with  towns  on  all  sides,  such  as  Partidy  IWc  deVGrecOy  Torre 
del  AnnonctatOj  on  the  sea  coast;  and  Ottaiana^ Sbm$tM,^  Mkstaj 
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Sec,  on  the  ialaiMi  «i^  These  are  «dl  htgt  tmrta^  mt^  wi^ 
the  vUlagea  nod  villas  tbat  encirde  litems  tad  extend  over  tbe 
si^ojid  region  of  the  iB<Hiatain,  vmy  be  said*  witfaoat  exAggera* 
tioa»  to  cover  tke  low^  parts  of  it  with  fetliliijf,  teMty,  «Hd 
populatioji*  The  upper,  traet  is  a  scene  of  pei^t  devMt»< 
Hon,  furrowed  on  fUl  sides  with  rivBcs  of  htTs  extended  ki  wide 
black  lines  over  the  siarfaoe.  Tbki  regton  maj  be  said  tor  termi» 
nate  at  the  Atrio  44  CamUi  aa  cafled*  becawe  the  tm^dktt  ifl 
obll^d  to  dismownt  aad  kave  his  horse  thore  Mil  his  rvftttrfi* 
as  die  smomit  of  th^  nonKtain.'  must  he  ascended  oa  ftuM* 
This  part  has  the  shape  of  «  truncated  cone;  it  i»  fen&ed 
almost  entireljF  of  aabesi.  Mtd  is  exAremelj  diftctdc  o^  AtoeM, 
as  it  ;idds  under  the  praasuse  of  die  £BOt,  8»  diat  cme  step 
out  cut  dvea  naaj  be  eoosideriBd  as  ]»aL  Tht  gvndes^  how^* 
ever  afibrd  everjf  assiotaaee,  and  by  neasu  «f  a  iMdiefB'  strap 
throwof  over  their  sboiildeni  easo;  die  travefier  wA  » litde  io'fai* 
exertions,  It  is  advisal^  to  prooeed  slbwly  and  rest  at  nMei^ 
valst  96  the  latigue  oihervqse  is  sufficient  te>  tvj  er«n  stvoAg  and 
jQutbful  constitutiotta. 

"When,  weceacfaed  the  ^uninii;  we  iaaad  ««MeIv«»  eft  a  narroir 
led^of  burnt  earth  or  ckadefs,  widi  the  enater  ef  thetolcana 
open  beneadi  us.  This  orifice  in  its  piesenti  ftmn,  ibr  il  vseiies 
at  almost  every  erupdooy  is  about  a  mile  and  »  ludf  itt  eircuiti* 
ference,  and  may  be  about  three  bundved  and  Mty  ftet  in  depth ; 
its  eastern  border  is  CQOfliderably  higher  than  the  western.  Itsnidear 
are  formed  <^  ashes,  aoid  cindecsy  with  sDme  rocks  and. masseif 
oi  lava  intermingled*  and  sbdve  in.  a  steep  dedmtyv  enclosing 
at  the  bottom  a  flat  space  of  about  three  quarters  of  a-  tfiflein' 
circumference.  We  descended  some  way,  but  observing  that 
the  least  modmbon  B«ifle  brought  taat  qnaoti^er  of  arf&es'  tfnd 
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stones  rolling  together  down  the  sides,  and  being  called  back  by 
our  guides,  who  assured  us  that  we  could  not  in  safety  go  lower 
or  even  remain  in  our  station,  we  reascended.    We  were  near 
enough  to  the  bottom  however  to  observe,  that  it  seemed  to  be 
a  sort  of  crust  of  brown  burnt  earth,  and  that  a  little  on  one 
side  there  were  three  orifices  like  funnels,  from  whence  ascended 
a  vapor  so  thin  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible.    Such  was  the  state 
of  the  crater  in  the  year  1802.    We  reached  the  summit  a  little 
before  seven,  and  as  we  had  ascended  under  the  shade  of  the 
mountain  we  had  yet  felt  no  inconvenience  from  the  heat ;  while 
on  the  top  we  were  refreshed  by  a  strong  wind  blowing  from  the 
east,  and  profiting  of  so  favorable  a  circumstance  we  sat  down  on 
the  highest  point  of  the  cone  to  enjoy  the  prospect    Vesuvius 
is  about  three  thousand  six  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  of  course 
does  not  rank  among  the  greater  mountains ;  but  its  situation  is' 
so  advantageous,   that  the  scene  which  it  unfolds  to  the  eye 
probably  surpasses  that  displayed  frcnn  any  other  eminence. 
The  prospect  includes  Naples,  with  its  bay,  its  islands,  and  its 
bordering  promontories ;  the  whole  of  that  delicious  region  justly 
denominated  the  Campania  Feliccj  with  its  numberless  towns 
and  town-like  villages.    It  loses  itsdf  in  the  immensity  of  the 
sea  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  is  bordered  by  the  Apennines, 
forming  a  semicircular  frame  of  various  tints  and  bold  outline. 
I  own  I  do  not  admire  views  taken  from  very  elevated  points ; 
they  indeed  give  a  very  good  geographical  idea  of  the  face  of  a 
country,  but  they  destroy  all  the  illusions  of  rural  beauty,  re- 
duce hills  and  vales  to  the  same  level,  and  confound  all  the 
graceful  swdls  and  hollows  of  an  imdulated  country  in  one  dull 
fiat  surface. 

The  most  interesting  object  seen  from  the  summit  of  Vesuvius 
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is  £he  mountain  itself,  torn  to  pieces  by  a  series  of  convulsions,  and 
strewed  with  its  own  ruins.  Vesuvius  may  be  said  to  have  two 
summits;  the  cone  which  I  have  described,  and  a  ridge  separated 
from  it  by  a  deep  valley,  called  Monte  Somma  from  a  town  that 
stands  on  its  side.  The  distance  between  these  two  summits  is 
in  a  strait  line,  nearly  three  thousand  feet.  .  The  ridge  on  the 
side  towards  the  cone  presents  a  steep  rugged  barren  precipice ; 
on  the  other  side,  it  shelves  gently  towards  the  plain,  and  is 
covered  with  verdure  and  villages.  The  valley  or  deep  deli  that 
winds  between  these  eminences  is  a  desolate  hollow,  formed  en« 
tirely  of  calcined  stones,  cinders,  and  ashes,  and  resembles  a  vast 
subterraneous  forge,  the  rocky  roof  of  which  has  given  way,  and 
admitted  light  from  above.  Hence  it  is  conjectured,  that  it  is  part 
of  the  interior  of  the  mountain,  as  the  ridge  that  borders  it,  or  the 
Monte  SommQj  is  the  remnant  of  the  exterior,  or  original  surface 
so  much  celebrated  for  its  beauty  and  fertility,  previous  to  the 
eruption  of  the  year  79  of  the  Christian  era.  It  is  indeed  pro- 
bable, that  the  throws  and  convulsions  of  the  mountain  in  that 
first  tremendous  explosion  may  have  totally  shattered  its  upper 
parts,  while  the  vast  ejection  of  ashes,  cinders,  ignited  stones, 
and  melted  minerals,  must  have  left  a  large  void  in  its  centre. 
One  entire  side  of  the  mountain  seems  to  have  been  consumed^ 
or  scattered  around  on  this  occasion,  while  the  other  remains  in 
Monte  Somma.  The  cavity  thus  formed  was  filled  up  in  part  by 
the  matter  ejected  in  subsequent  eruptions,  and  gradually  raised 
into  the  present  cone,  which  however  varies  its  shape  with  every 
new  agitation,  and  increases  or  diminishes,  according  to  the  quan- 
tity of  materials  thrown  out  by  the  mountain.  Even  in  the  last 
eruption*,  it  lost  a  considerable  share  of  its  elevation,  as  the 

•  An.  1794. 
fOL.  t.  4  E 
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greater  part  of  it,  after  having  been  raised  and  kept  suspended 
in  the  air  for  some  minutes,  sunk  into  the  crater  and  almost 
filled  its  cavity.  The  fire  raging  in  the  gulph  below  having  thus 
lost  its  vent,  burst  through  the  flank  of  the  mountain,  and 
poured  out  a  torrent  of  lava  that,  as  it  rolled  down  the  declivity, 
swept  all  before  it,  and  in  its  way  to  the  sea  destroyed  the  greater 
part  of  Torre  del  Greco. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  describe  the  phenomena  of  Vesuvius, 
or  to  relate  the  details  of  its  eruptions,  which  have  been  very  nu- 
merous since  the  first  recorded  in  history  in  the  reign  of  Titus, 
so  well  described  by  Pliny  the  younger  *  in  two  well  known 
epistles  to  Tacitus-  I  shall  only  observe  that  although  this 
eruption  be  the  first  of  which  we  have  an  account,  yet  Vesuvius 
had  all  the  features  of  a  volcano,  and  particularly  the  traces  of 
a  crater  from  time  immemorial.  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  being 
hollowed  out  into  caverns,  and  having  the  appearances  of 
being  preyed  upon  by  internal  fires;  and  Floras  relates  a  strar 
tagem  employed  by  a  Roman  ofiScer,  who,  he  says,  conducted  a 
body  of  men  through  the  cavities  and  subterraneous  passages  of 
that  mountain  -f-.  These  vestiges  however  neither  disfigured  its 
form  nor  checked  its  fertility ;  and  it  is  represented  as  a  scene  of 


♦  PUdj  VI.  16.  20. 

f  Silius  Italicas,  who  probably  witnessed  (he  gnmd  eraption,  seems  to  have  beeB 
induced  by  the  previous  appearances  of  Yesavius  to  indulge  himself  in  a  poetical 
fiction,  and  represent  it  as  portending  the  carnage  of  Catmm  by  a  tremendous 
explosion-* 

^tneos  quoque  contorquens  e  cautibus  ignes 
Yesbius  intonuit,  scopuUsque  in  nubila  jactis 
ndegneus  tetigit  trepidantia  sidera  Tertex.         Lib.  tiix« 
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beauty  and  abundance,  covered  with  villas  and  enlivened  by 
population*,  when  the  eruption  burst  forth  with  more  sudden* 
ness  and  more  fury  than  any  similar  catastrophe  on  record.  The 
darkness,  the  flames,  the  agitation,  the  uproar,  that  accompa- 
nied this  explosion,  and  extended  its  devastation  and  its  terror  so 
widely,  might  naturally  excite  among  many  of  the  degenerate 
and  epicurean  Romans  that  frequented  the  Campanian  coasts,  tho 
opinion  that  the  period  of  universal  destruction  was  arrived,  and 
that  the  atoms  which  formed  the  world  were  about  to  dissolve 
their  fortuitous  combination,  and  plunge  the  universe  once  more 
into  chaos. 

The  last  eruption  took  place  in  1794;  the  ashes,  cinders, 
and  even  water,  thrown  from  the  mountain  did  considerable 
damage  to  the  towns  of  Somma^  Ottaiano^  and  all  the  circum- 
jacent region;  but  the  principal  mischief  was,  as  usual,  occa- 
sioned by  the  lava,  rivers  of  which,  as  I  have  already  related, 
poured  down  the  southern  side  of  the  mountain.  These  and  seve- 
ral other  torrents  of  similar  matter,  but  earlier  date,  are  seen  from 
the  smnmit,  and  may  be  traced  from  their  source  through  the 
whole  of  their  progress,  which  generally  terminates  in  the  sea. 
They  are  narrow  at  first,  but  expand  as  they  advance,  and  appear 


*  Hie  e8t  pampinus  viridis  modo  Yesyias  umbris: 
Presserat  hie  madidos  Dobilis  uva  lacus. 
HaBc  juga,  qaam  Nysae  colles  plan  Bacchus  amavit 

Hoc  nuper  Satjri  monte  dedere  ohoros. 
HaDc  Yeoeris  sedes,  Lacedsmont  gratior  iUi ; 

Hie  locus  Hereuleo  nomine  elarus  erat. 
Cuneta  jaeent  flammis  et  tristi  mersa  flaviUfi : 
Nee  Superi  vellent  hoc  licuisse  sibi  t 

Mart.  La.  it. 

4£  2 
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Jike  so  many  tracks  of  rich  black  mould  just  turned  up  by  the 
plough.  When  their  destructive  eflfects  are  considered,  one  is 
surprized  to  see  villas  placed  in  their  windings^  vineyards  waving 
over  their  borders,  and  towns  rising  in  the  very  middle  of 
their  channeb.  In  truth,  ravaged,  and  tortqred  as  the  vici- 
nity of  Vesuvius  has  been  for  so  many  ages,  it  must  appear 
singular,  that  it  has  not  been  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants, 
and  consigned  to  the  genius  of  fire  and  desolation  as  his  own 
peculiar  territory.  But  such  is  the  richness  of  the  soil,  and  so 
slight  the  damages  occasioned  by  the  volcano,  when  compared  to 
the  produce  of  the  lands  fertilised  by  its  ashes ;  so  delightful  is  the 
situation,  and  of  its  numerous  inhabitants  so  small  the  number 
that  suffer  by  its  agitations,  that  the  evil  when  divested  of  its 
terrific  appearances  seems  an  ordinary  calamity,  not  exceeding 
in  mischief  the  accidents  of  fire  and  inundation  so  common  in 
northern  countries*  The  alarm  is  indeed  great  on  the  approach 
of  an  eruption,  because  it  is  usually  preceded  by  earthquakes; 
but  when  once  the  fermenting  matter  finds  vent,  the  general 
danger  is  considered  as  over,  and  the  progress  of  the  phenomena 
becomes  an  object  of  mere  curiosity  to  all,  excepting  to  the 
cultivators  of  the  lands  which  the  lava  actually  rolls  over,  or 
seems  hkely  to  ravage  in  its  progress. 

We  descended  the  cone  or  upper  part  of  the  mountain  with 
great  ease  and  rapidity,  as  the  ashes  yielding  to  the  tread  pre- 
vented slipping,  and  enabled  us  to  hasten  our  pace  without 
danger.  From  the  Atrio  dei  CavalH  we  proceeded  towards  a 
bed  of  lava  ejected  4q  the  last  eruption,  and  found  its  appear* 
ance  very  different  from  that  which  we  had  observed  firom  the 
summit.  From  thence  it  resembled  long  stripes  of  new  ploughed 
land;  here  it  was  like  the  surfistce  of  a  dark  muddy  stream  con-^ 
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yulsed  by  a  hurricane,  and  frozen  in  a  state  of  agitation ;  present- 
ing rough  broken  masses  rolling  over  each  other,  with  a  huge 
fragment  rising  above  the  rest  here  and  there,  like  a  vast  wave 
distorted  by  the  tempest  and  congealed  in  its  fall.  The  exterior 
parts  of  this  once  liquid  torrent  of  fire  are  cold,  but  the  sand 
produced  by  the  friction  and  crumbling  of  the  interior  parts, 
although  it  is  now  eight  years  since  the  eruption,  is  still  too 
hot  to  hold  in  the  hand,  as  is  indeed  the  earth  itself  under,  or  in 
immediate  contact  with  these  once  glowing  masses.  We  con- 
tinued our  descent,  and  again  reached  Partici  about  eleven 
o'clock*. 


^ 


*  Notwithstanding  the  encoodam  of  Ifartial,  the  summit  of  Vesuvius  is  repre* 
sented  hy  Strabo^  that  is  sometime  before  the  eruption  of  79,  as  flat  and  totally 
banen.  It  is  reported  that  in  the  intervals  of  some  of  the  eruptions  its  summit 
and  even  the  hollow  of  the  crater,  was  covered  with  verdure  and  forest  trees,  as 
Astroni,  a  long  extinguished  volcano,  is  at  present.  The  number  of  eruptions, 
including  that  of  1794,  ia  said  to  be  about  thirty-one;  it  is  not  probaUe  that  in 
all  these  eruptions  more  than  fifteen  thousand  persons  perished,  while  in  one 
eruption  of  Etna  three  times  that  number  were  buried  under  the  ruins  of  one 
townonlj,  Catatica* 
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CHAP.  XXV. 


HERCULANEUM PAPYBI TORRE     DEI*     GRECO POMPEII  J  ITO 

THEATRES,  TEMPLE,  PORTICbS,  AND  VILLA,  GENERAL  APPEAR- 
ANCE    AND    EFFECT EXCURSION    TO    T^E /AQUEDUCT,    Aja> 

PALACE   OF   CASERTA.  , 

PORTICI  is  a  small  town  about  six  miles  from  Naples, 
on  the  sea  shore,  and  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius ;  its  principal 
ornament  is  a  royal  palace.  Under  this  town  and  palace  lies 
buried,  at  the  depth  of  seventy  feet  under  accumulated  beds 
of  lava,  the  city  of  Herculaneum,  the  first  victim  of  the  fires  of 
Vesuvius.  Its  name  and  catastrophe  were  too  well  recorded  to 
be  forgotten ;  but  its  site,  though  marked  out  by  the  ancients 
with  tolerable  precision,  was  a  subject  of  debate  among  the 
learned,  till  an  accident  determined  the  controversy.  A  peasant 
sinking  a  well  in  his  garden  found  several  fragments  of 
marble.  The  Prince  D'Elbeuf,  being  informed  of  the  circum- 
stance, purchased  the  spot,  and  continuing  the  excavations 
discovered  various  statues,  pillars,  and  even  a  whole  temple 
of  the  finest  marble,  adorned  with  statues.    The  NeapoHtan 
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government  then  interposed,  and  suspended  all  further  excava- 
tions for  the  space  of  twenty  years,  at  which  time,  instead  of 
satisfying  the  public  curiosity  and  doing  itself  immortal  honor  by 
purchasing  the  village  and  buildings  above,  and  laying  open  the 
whole  city  below  it,  bought  the  ground,  but  with  characteristic 
stupidity  resolved  to  cover  it  with  a  palace.  The  excavations 
were  indeed  continued  occasionally  but  negligently,  and  rather 
for  the  purpose  of  profit  than  liberal  curiosity.  However,  a  ba^ 
siUca,  two  temples,  and  a  theatre  were  successively  discovered 
and  stripped  of  their  nmnerous  pillars  and  statues.  Streets  were 
observed,  paved,  and  flagged  on  the  sides,  and  private  houses^ 
and  even  monuments  explored.  A  prodigious  niuuber  of  statues 
of  bronze  of  different  sizes,  pillars  of  marble  and  alabaster, 
and  paintings  and  mosaics,  many  entire  and  in  high  pre- 
servation, others  iractured  and  damaged,  have  been  drawn 
from  the  edifices  of  this  subterraneous  city,  and  give  a  high 
idea  of  its  opulence:  to  these  we  may  add  every  species  of 
ornaments  used  in  dress,  of  weapons,  and  armor,  of  kitchen 
utensils  and  domestic  fnmiture,  of  agricultural  and  chirurgical 
instruments.  More  treasures,  without  doubt,  might  be  extracted 
firom  this  long  forgotten  and  neglected  mine  of  antiquity,  but 
the  almost  inconceivable  indifierence  of  the  Spanish  court,  and 
the  indolence  with  which  the  excavations  have  been  carried  on, 
as  well  as  the  manner,  which  is  more  influenced  by  a  regard  for 
the  safety  of  the  heavy  useless  palace  above,  than  by  any  consi- 
derations of  curiosity  and  interest  in  the  city  below,  have 
hitherto  in  spite  of  public  eagerness  checked  or  rather  suspended 
the  undertaking.  At  present,  the  theatre  is  the  only  part  open 
to  inspection ;  the  descent  is  by  a  long  flight  of  stairs  wide  and 
convenient,  but  the  darkness  below  is  too  deep  to  be  dispelled 
by  the  feeble  glare  of  a  few  torches ;  and  some  of  the  seats  for 
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the  spectators,  and  the  front  of  the  stage,  aite  the  only  objects 
distinguishable.  The  other  excavations  are  filled  up,  as  the 
method  is  to  open  one  only  at  a  time,  always  filling  that 
which  is  abandoned,  with  the  rubbish  drawn  from  that  which  is 
newly  opened. 

Emerging  from  this  gloomy  cavern  we  turned  to  the  palace^ 
and  proceeded  directly  to  the  repository  of  the  numberless 
articles  collected  in  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  Unfortunately 
the  furniture  of  these  apartments,  which  had  all  been  packed 
up  and  carried  to  Palermo  on  the  approach  of  the  French, 
either  had  not  arrived,  or  had  not.  been  unpacked;  we  had 
therefore  the  mortification  to  find  the  numerous  cases  empty, 
and  were  obliged  to  content  ourselves  with  the  inspection 
of  some  pictures  in  the  rooms  below,  and  some  pavements  in 
those  above.  Of  the  former,  the  subjects  are  generally  taken 
from  mythology ;  some  however  are  fantastic  landscapes,  and 
others  arabesque  decorations ;  the  design  is  bold  and  graceful, 
but  the  execution  oftentimes  indifferent;  hence  they  are  supposed 
to  be  copies  of  celebrated  pictures  taken  by  ordinary  painters. 
The  pavements  of  the  upper  rooms  are  ancient,  and  some  of 
uncommon  beauty,  formed  of  marble  of  the  most  brilliant 
colors,  and  arranged  with  exquisite  taste  and  effect. 

But  of  all  the  articles  of  this  collection  however  curious,  and 
of  all  the  treasures  drawn  from  Herculaneum  however  valuable, 
the  most  curious  and  most  valuable  are,  without  doubt,  the 
manuscripts  there,  discovered.  Of  these  a  considerable  num- 
ber dissolved  into  dust  as  soon  as  exposed  to  the  air,  while 
others  though  scorched  or  rather  burnt  resist  the  action  of  that 
element.    The  number  of  the  latter  may,  I  bdUeve,  be  about 
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eighteen  hundred*  As  a  very  small  part  of  Herctdaneum  has 
hitherto  been  explored  it  is  highly  probable,  that  if  a  general 
excayeftioh  were  made,  ten  times  the  number  of  manuscripts  above- 
mentioned  might  be  discovered,  and  among  them  perhaps,  or 
rather  very  probably,  some  <rf  the  first  works  of  antiquity,  the  loss 
of  which  has  been  so  long  lamented.  The  destruotion  of  the  palace 
of  Portici^  and  of  the  village  of  ResinUf  would  without  doubt  be 
abundantly  compensated  by  the  recovery  of  the:  Decads  of 
and  books .  wanting  in  Tacitus,  or  of  the  treatise  of  Cicero 
DeGlariaj  or  his  Dialogues  De  RepubUcd^  that  grand  repositoj^y 
cf  all  the  political  wisdom  bf  the  aocients.  The  first  manu- 
scripts unfolded  were  Greek,  smd  as  Herculaneuon  was  known  to 
be  a  Gredc  city,  it  was  presumed  that  the  whole  collection 
might  be  in  that  language;  but  sev@*al  Latin  works. have  fp^eea 
found  since,  and  there  k  every  reason  to  bolide  that  ixi  a  city,  so 
rich,  and  inhabited  by  so  many  wealthy  Ilomax>Sf.tl>^Q.  pi ust 
have  been  <:onsiderable  libraries. both  public  and>  private»  and  of 
^x)urse,  <x)mplete  collections  of  Romaa  authors^ 


The  mode  of  unrolfing  these  manuscripts  was  invepted  by 
a  priest  of  the  congregation .  of  the  So^aschi  (a  body  ^  of 
clergy  who  devote  themselves  entirely  to  the  education  of  youthX 
but  as  the  government  of  Naples, .  though  it  employ^  him.and 
an  assistant  whom  he  instructed  in  the  process,  did  not  Jhowever 
give  much  encouragement  to  the  undertaking,  the  work  lan- 
guished, and  the  manuscripts  long  remained  a  neglected  tres^ure. 
At  length,  the  Prince  of  Waled,  with  A  munificence  that  does  equ^l 
honor  to  his  taste  and  his  public  spirit,  undertook;  to  defray  the 
expences,  and  selected  a  p^^6n,  not  only  qu^ed  for  the  task 
by  his  deep  and  eExtensive  information,  but  pe<^liarly  adapted 
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to  it  by  his  seal  and  penevoance.  The  geademan  alhided 
to  is  Mr.  Hayter,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Ea^iuad, 
who  M  DOW  established  at  Portidf  and  superintends  the  process 
of  unfolding  the  papyri  with  inde&tigable  assiduity.  Never  in* 
deed  were  vigilance  and  patience  more  neceftsary^  as  the  method 
emplojned  requires  the  most  delicate  touch,  and  the  most  unre^ 
mitting  attention^  One  hasty  gestnre  may  spoil  a  trfaok 
▼olumei  and  the  most  important  and  most  laborious  task  of 
the  snpttintetideiit  is  to  prevent  such  accidents  by  repressing 
the  eagerness  of  tiie  workmen.  To  this  tediousness,  inse* 
pamMe  ttom  the  very  nature  o/i  tiie  operation  itself^  and  to 
the  difflouit^  of  procuring  steady  workmen  in  a  country  wtee 
avdor  and  impetuosity  are  ^  predominant  fisatures  of  the  na- 
tional character)  niimI  be  attributed  the  slow  and  almost  imper* 
teptibie  progress  of  this  undertaking*  It  is  indeed  melanc^y 
to  reflect)  tteit  supposing  the  woric  to  be  carried  on  with  the 
same  zeal  and  on  the  same  principles  as  at  present)  centuries 
must  elapse  before  the  maanscripts  now  in  hand  causi  be  imr 
rolled)  and  their  contents  given  to  the  public.  To  which  we 
may  add,  that  such  is  the  extreme  ftaitty  of  the  jM|iyrt  them- 
sdveS)  that  with  al)  the  care)  and  pcecoution)  imaginable)  not 
^)ne  probably  can  escape  mutilation^  and  pass  tlu*ougH  the 
process  without  some  detriment)  or  rather  without  material  de* 
AdcalMn. 

The  fate  of  Hercukmmm  B»tnra%  teraim^s  us  of  PoMyeci» 
wittcfa  was  ^lestined  to  perish  by  the  same  disaatrous  catastrophe 
in  the  first  century,  and  to  arise  i^gain  firom  its  tomb  ia  the 
eighteentb.  We  aoeordingly  made  an  excuDsioik  to  this  town  osx 
Menclay  ikb  ?tb  of  Jww.    It  as  abont  feurteen  lailes  fraoi 
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Naples/  on  the  road  to  Nocera.  From  Naples  to  Tmre  del  Greot 
the  high  way  b  almost  a  street,  so  close  are  the  villas»  iriUi(ge«» 
and  towns  to  each  other.  As  the  ro^  rooft  aloiig  the  cotst» 
and  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius,  every  break  gives  oa  one  side  « 
view  of  the  bay,  on  the  other  of  the  mountain. 

Torre  del  Greco  still  presents  in  its  shattered  houses,  half 
buried  churdies,  and  streets  ahnost  choked  up  widi  lava^  a  me^ 
lancholy  instance  of  the  ravages  of  the  last  eruption.  The  depth 
of  tiie  destructive  torrent  is  in  some  places  fiv^nd4weDty  feeti 
so  that  the  entrance  into  several  houses  is  now  in  the  second  tkatj^ 
and  into  one  church,  throu^  the  great  window  over  the  western 
door.  Some  edifices  were  entirdy  destroyed;  4ithers  were  sort 
rounded,  incmsted  and  filled  with  lava,  and  may  perhaps  give  t 
very  accurate  idea  of  die  state  of  Hercuhneum  at  the  time  ai 
its  destruction.  The  inhabitantSt  after  having  seen  their  town 
in  part  leveled,  with  the  ground  or  swallowed  up  in  the  fiery 
dciuge,  and  in  part  shaken  and  disjointed,  woidd  have  been  es^ 
cusable  if  they  had  transferred  the  wreck  of  their  propa*ty  to 
some  other  less  obnoxious  quarter.  But  the  disasters  to  winch 
their  countiy  is  exposed  seem  rather  to  incren^e  than  diitii- 
nbh  dieir  attachment,  and  wh^i  we  passed,  a  new  city  wm 
aheady  rising  upon  the  rains  of  theformcx.  A  Frendi  traveller, 
who  noticed  this  pi^-severii^  spirit  some  years  ago,  attnU 
biitief  it  to  the  Mindoess  and  &A\y  of  the  human  race,  and  rtry 
iagenioasly,  and  at  the  same  time  mmh  to  the  credit  of  his 
species,  compares  tliem  to  ants  wbicb  never  fail  to  repair  their 
nests  how  often  soever  they  may  be  ravaged  and  crumbled  tp 
pieces.  Addison  observed  near  a  century  ago,  that  evei\  in 
his  time  the  pruuapai  object  of  some  French  writen  secned  to 
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be  to  degrade  and  vilify  human  nature :  and  since  that  period 
whole  swarms  of  declaimers  and  sophists  have  risen  in  succes- 
sion to  provoke  and  justify  a  more  extensive  application  of  the 
remark.  The  Enghsh  nation,  much  to  its  credit,  differs  in 
this  respect,  as  indeied  in  many  others,  very  widely  from  its 
rival  neighbors,  and  is  united  with  the  wise,  the  good,  the  great 
of  all  ages  and  countries  in  a  glorious  confederacy;  to  support 
the  dignity  and  grandeur  of  bur  common  nature.  In  opposition 
therefore  to  the  sagacious  president^  we  may  venture  to  praise  the 
inhabitants  of  Torre  del  Greco^  and  consider  their  perseverance 
which,  undismayed  by  the  most  trem^idous  disasters,  still  pur- 
sues its  object,  as  a  sublime  sentiment  tliat  indicates  the  greatness 
of  man,  and  dbplays  at  once  his  courage  and  his  resources. 
Camillus  preferred  a  cottage,  amid  the  ruins  of  Rome  still 
smoking  after  the  Gallic  conflagration,  to  the  palaces  of  Veii  ; 
and  the  natives  of  this  town  prefer  their  country,  though  on  the 
verge  of  a  fiery  abyss,  to  a  secure  but  foreign  mansion.  We  ap- 
plaud the  patriotism  of  the  former;  why  shoujd  we  not  praise 
the  spirit  of  the  latter*  ? 

The  town  of  Torre  del  Greco  was  supposed  by  Cluverii»  to 
bccupy  the  site  of  Herculaneum^  because  the  distances  yearly 
corresponded,  and  inscriptions  have  been  found  that  seem  to 
corroborate  this  coi^ecture.  In  fact,  making  allowances  for  the 
extent  of  the  ancient  town,  there  is  little  more  than  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  difference^  so  that  its  name  and  jurisdic- 
tion extended  probably  much  farther.  Hence  the  Skilitue,  which 


I  — 


*  Adeo  nihil  tenet  soliun  patriae,  nee  haec  terra  quam  matrem  appeUamns;  sed 
in  Buperficie,  tignisque  caritas  nobis  pattw  pendet?— 2tt.  Idv.  Lib.  v. 
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lay  on  the  coast  ftirther  on^  and  probably  near  if  not  beyond 
Torre  d^Annonciata,  a* ere  called  Herculanenses.    The  t  roa(i,>tQ[ 

this  last-mentioned  town  crosses  various  beds  of  lava^  poiared 

•  •  • 

out  at  diflFeteilt  periods :  it  is  notwithstanding  this  circumstance 
bordered  with  houses  and  villas^  and  enlivened  by  perpetual 
crowds  and  agitation.  Beyond  Torre  dA^inonciatiinihe  foad 
turns  a  little  from. the  sea,  and  crosses*  the  ancient  Pir^ 
Pompeiancij  once  perhaps  a  marsh,  now  a  rich  plains  raided,  and 
fertilized  by  the  very  ashes  which  btiried  the  oimfortunateVP/mf^ 
peiL  We  stopped  at  a  farm-house  in  appearance;  :and>alightanj^ 
in  the  court  found  ourselves  in  the  quarters  of  a  legion  of 
Rohiani  soldi^ :  the  deiitinaiion  anid' date  of  this  ecfi^kre^dtelcUin 
and  Coloring,  th^  Hanies  and  jests  of  the  isoldiets  sciibbledr  on 
the  walls,  fresh  ai  if  written  yesterday,  ^ie  objects  ^sufficiratly^ 
curious  to  interest  With6ut  the  aid  6f  arphitecturef  of  iwhiGh\t3iis 
bUildifag  c^iinbtbddfst;'  it  is  ati  oblo&^sqxiare,)Withuapoittioo)Qnt 
all  sides,  supported  by  I>oric  p'illars^X}f  ^i^rick  plal^tered  over  laitd 
painted  alternately -red  Aod  yellow,?  with  ^the'cxceptibaof  dw 
two  in  the  middle'  <>f 'each  skle'whiol}  aTeiblueyibehindsareiiftu^ 
merous  apartments'  ^abbut  ifi^rtei^n  feet-  •  square.  -^  ImmediEttc^y 
behind -the  batrack*  arc  twp  ^tiheatres,:  <k)e:stiilill  hnd  supposed 
to  have  bdeh  covert,*  the  other  krgeji  both  theSei6diioefi>wete 
lined  with  marl^le,  beautif^By  pavqd;  dhd  ifa  evfery  respec<i  highly 
finished. '  The '  pavement  of  tjie  anrena  of  ithe  smaller  theatre  is 
entire,  and  engraved  on  k,  in  a  line 'parallel  ;widi  the  stage,  are 
the  following  words  in  large  brass  letters c-^  >   >  • .  v.i    »iii  ;  >     i  , 

,    M.  OculatiuB,  M.  F.  Verus  nVir  pro  ludis.        ***'  '       '    ^  ♦  ^ 

In  other  rei^pect$  these  theatres  are '  Exactly  of  th^  Bftnte' 'fbrm>  a» 
the  IVofrb  OUmpicd' of  Palkdio&V  Verma  i  hid,virig' Ukef  it  a  nar* 
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row  proscenium,  and  three  entrances,  (one  large,  the  other  two 
lets,)  to  the  stage  from  the  scenery  bebiod.  In  the  larger  of 
these  fabrics  the  seats  rest  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  above  which 
was  a  colonnade  or  portico  communicating  with  a  pubhc  walk 
(Mr  rather  forming  a  part  of  a  forum.  The  side  of  a  hill  was  in- 
deed peculiarly  favorable  to  the  arrangements  of  an  ancient 
theatre,  and  seems  to  have  been  frequently  chosen  for  the  pur< 
pose.  These  theatres  when  discovered  wepe  nearly  entire;  they 
have  since  been  stripped  of  their  decorations,  but  still  retain  all 
th^  great  characteristic  featsuras. 


Tlie  temple  of  Isis  is  behind  the  little  theatre,  and  occu*r 
pies  an  angle  formed  by  two  streets^  It  ccH^sists  of  a  small 
court  supported  by  Doric  pillars,  on  one  ^d  of  which  is  the 
eeOa  raised  on  several  steps;  to  this  (dh  there  me  two  doors,  one 
in  front  caning  on  the  court,  the  other  09  the  side:  in  the 
back  of  the  ixUa  is  a  piece  of  brick^work  m»vly  breast  high, 
nmning  from  Bide  to  side,,  and  leaning  figainst  the  wall;  it  is 
hoMow  and  arched,  and  open,  at  6ach.«Bd  with  steps  conduct* 
inig  to  it.  This .  circumstance  has  ioduoed  the  Cicerom  to  repre- 
salt  it  as  a  lurking  place  for  IJbe  priests^  whgt,  they  say^  g^ye 
answwt  from  thence  in  the  oftme  of  the  idol  that  stood  above  j 
aikd  it  has  thus  afibrded  the  pvoi^uti^  jfP€m4tnt  JM  Poly  an  op^ 
poctnnitj  of  dedaiming  against  priestcraft  {  while  ^[female  tza« 
wefler  with  all  the  piety  and  tenderness  of  Iber  ^ex  lament*  the 
fate  of  the  poor  deluded  votaries^  It  is  a  pity  thajt  «o  much  do« 
quence  and  so  much  compassion  should  be  thrown  away,  but 
so  they  have  been  upon  the  present  occasion.  In  the  first  place, 
it  doftf  not  appear  that  iH'acles  were  eY$v  ^ven  at  Pompeut  as 
this  wafi  a  privikgi^ reserve  to  the  aoe^ntaad  mere , renowned 
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temples;  in  tke  seeond  place^  oraciei  bad  ceased  every  where  long 
before  this  temple  or  edieula  (for  it  scarce  deserves  the  former 
appdhrtkm)  was  erected ;  thirdly^  these  entrances  are  too  public, 
and  the  whole  €k>ntri  vance  too  gross  to  dupe  the  dullest  peasant, 
much  less  the  polished  inhabitants  of  Pcmpeii.  There  is  close  to 
the  CeHa,  a  room  in  which  n  skeleton  was  discovered.  There 
are  niches  where  various  stotues  of  Venus,  Priapus^  &c.  were 
ibund,  which  witfi  the  furniture,  marbles,  and  pictures,  were 
transported  to  FotHd.  1%e  whole  of  this  edifice  appeared  to 
me  ill-proportioned  in  form,  and  poor  in  materials;  its  pillars  are 
brick  plastered,  and  most  o{  its  oraaments  are  stucco. 


* . 


Behind  this  Cempkf  oci  oQe  side  is  a  court  surrouadbdwith  a 
portico,  supported  by  siitteen  Doric  pillars;  froin  a  sort  of  pul- 
pit on  one  side,  t  should  suppose  it  intesded  ibr  some  pid:>lic 
assembly.    Anbther  court  IbUows  with  a  similar  portico^  and 
communicaties  With  ^  gKiad  portion  of  the  diehtie,  sujpported 
by  more  than  sixty  stone  pillars  of  the  same  order,  that  is, 
Bbric,  ^a\^t  in  proportion  bordering  upon  Tuscan.    Near  this 
portico  lie  several  fragments  of  columns,  of  a  much  kurger  sise 
and  of  bolder  ^dpor^ons;  as  the  excavations  have  been  car^ 
ried  no  fhr^bu'  on  this  side,  it  is  difficult  to  fbnn  aay  conjed- 
ture  about  thdr  destination ;  p^liaps  they  bdonged  to  the  tem- 
ple of  N^unev  atid  may  huve  been  tlirowii  dowu  and  hud  in 
their  present  skuatioa'  l^  the  earthquake  which  nearly  destroyed 
this  city  a  few  yeMs  previous  tx>  the  eruption  that  buried  it 
finally.    The  dMHi^  oeeaskmed  by  the  first  disaster  iras  new 
probably  repaired,  atid  aeems  to  aecmmt  ibr  Ae  apparent  want 
of  architectural  magnificence  in  a  city,  equal  perhaps  in  size 
aad  popidertion  to  Hereukmrnm^  and  coaiplimei^ed  by  SeHeca 
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.with  '  thfe  additkm  of  ,*^  cekbi^em.  CampanUB  urbem."  The  afreet 
Tfhich  runs  from^he  nei^Aorhood  of  the  aoldiete'  quarters  to  the 
.^tei?  narrow,  that  is<:only;  about  thirteen  feet  wi4e,  fonn?di4ikie 
,*be  Via  -4p/»flf.ait!/ifr^;^Uidtother  places  wh^re  it  remains. fintire, 
of  large  stoaei' fitted  to  tJadh  othet  in  their  original  fornir 'vifit^ 
out  bein^  -cut  or  broken  for  the  f)urpio|»e. .  Th^re  are  ^on  ^each 
side  parapets  ^rax^ed.  about  tmo  cfe^jt  j^^bove  the  niiddl^,  and  about 
three . feet Ji9i4eJ>riThe|>a;)wwe^ti)9fr  by,  tifof jcjpep  ruts, 

which  ::sl^jH?  evidently  that  th^,  oattiag^  alw^^  ,kepVihe  sanae 
line, .  i  aii4  -  that!  •  :th6  inrhfeel^  iW^tQ,  .abovt ,  ^r  feet  aBuoder;  of 
course  the^r  imitA  have  all  svoved;  in  the  >8an)^ idii^eption^  and  had 
regular  hours  for  coming  and  going,  as  there  is  not  room  for 
two^  andi  evenn  if  tb^e  were,:  stone  posts  placed  at  int^rvab 
trould  obhge  them  to  return  i^tb^itrapk*  The:hQuses  on  either 
side^etand  close  to  each  bther^  sfen^  ^0  have  l^een  shops  of  differ- 
ent kinds,  .werfe.of  the  i$tune  jel0v2|tiqnf^i^  Ui^l^  th^.  same 
^ize,  ia}l  p^viedv.knd'.painted.mu^^h  ia  th^  (^oi^q.  manner.  Ip 
rohe  of  thdse  >  buildings )  Titer&tjfoUqd  ^eyer^  un^^ed  st^tu^ef, 
tliat  announce,  thfe'  Tfork-sfaop  of,  a  statuary^  In  aj)p|;he]r9  the 
word  'jSldb6^')engrai9ed/ittJakrg^  ;cluyra(5t^r8 ;  op  ,tibe  tlu^qld  in 
Mosaic,  indickte,  it  ;raay  be  stippose(]l^  the  ra^inem  of  a^  pub* 
lican  to  welcome  this  guests^  Irt  one,  th^  (tmphpr^y  .lyhich  con- 
tained Vine^  still  I'eihain ;  and!  po,  the  marble  ^h  that  se^ed^  as 
a  shop-board  a#e  r  the  imai^s  of  cnpp  or,  gh^ss^.  Ttp,,^^  ^?^ 
one  large  centraL  aiad  two  less ,  opf^ings '  on  the  side,  vf'}^  P^pa- 
pdts  of  the  same  br^th  as  the  street;  without,  but  clo^  to  ,it, 

are  semioiirular  recesses  :^th  stone  seated  a^d  t^jo^^:^^™^  ^^^ 
ja  paltimba? ium« <>r  i\eceptacle .  of  dnprarj,  uifns.  -, ; 
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9iscovered  is  a  villa  at  a  little  distance  from  the  town.  It  con* 
sists  of  three  courts ;  in  the  first  and  largest  is  a  pond,  and  in 
the  centre  an  edicula  or  little  temple;  there  are  numerous  apart- 
ments of  every  description  paved  in  Mosaic,  colored  and  adorned 
with  various  paintings  on  the  walls,  all  in  a  very  beautifiil  style^ 
The  baths  in  this  villa  seem  to  have  been  the  principal  object  of 
luxurious  indulgence,  and  are  laid  out  with  a  r^nement  of  art  and 
contrivance  that  can  receive  few  or  no  improvements  from  all  our 
modern  inventions.  In  the  cellars  under  the  portico  of  the  great 
court,  were  discovered  several  female  skeletons  in  a  row  with  their 
backs  against  the  wall :  the  ashes  which  had  gradually  worked  their 
way  into  every  comer,  had  hardened  into  a  solidness,  which 
when  removed  was  found  im  some  places  imprest  with  the  form 
of  the  bosom,  and  even  retaining  part  of  the  garment.  At  the 
door  of  the  same  court  were  found  two  other  skeletons,  one  with 
a  key,  the  other  with  a  purse  grasped  in  its  hand.  This  villa 
is  said  to  have  belonged  to  Arrius ;  the  name  of  Amus  has  no 
charm  in  its  sound !  what  traveller  while  visiting  it  would  not 
wish  to  persuade  himself  that  he  was  ranging  over  the  apart- 
ments of  Cicero's  Pompeianum.  It  stood  in  the  neighborhood 
of  this  town,  and  possibly  on  this  very  spot.  It  was  a  favorite 
retreat,  and  much  frequented  by  Cicero  and  his  friends  Atticus 
Hortensius,  Sulpicius,  &c.  From  it,  he  sailed  to  Greece,  in 
order  to  join  Pompey,  afler  having  declined  the  dubious  oflfer  of 
the  three  cohorts  stationed  at  Pompeii.  At  all  events,  if  the  ex» 
cavations  were  carried  on  with  spirit,  and  on  a  large  scale,  there 
is  no  doubt  but  that  Cicero's  villa  would  be  found,  and  probably 
some  inscription,  statue,  or  other  circumstance,  recording  the 
name  of  the  most  illustrious  of  its  proprietors. 

The  houses  are  on  a  small  scale,  generally  of  one,  sometimes 
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of  two  stories;  the  principal  apartments  are  always   behind^ 

enclosing   a   couft  with   a   portico   round   it,   and  a  in^i>le 

cistern  in  the  middle;  two  had  glass  windows,  in  the  others 

shutters  only  were  used— the  pavements  are  all  mosaic^  and 

the  walls  are  stained  with  mild  colors— the  decorations  are  basso 

telieyos  in  stucco,  and  paiAtings  in  medallions.     Marble  seems 

to  have  been  conution.     On  the  whole^  Pompeii^  in  all  the  cir* 

Gumtstances  which  I  have  mentioned,  bears  a  strong  resemblance 

to  modem  Italian  towns,  ^ith  this  only  ^difference,  that  in  point 

of  general  appearance  the  latter  have,  I  think,  the  advantage. 

It  mubt  however  be  remembered^  that  Pompeii  had  already  been 

damaged  by  an  earthquake  *,  that  the  roof^  and  upper  parts 

of  the  houses  have  been  bome  down  by  the  weight  of  ashes  and 

pumice  stones  upon  them ;  and  in  shcnrt,  that,  as  not  more  than 

a  quarter  of  the  town  has  been  hitherto  explored,  buildings  of 

greater  magnificem?e  may  still  remain  buried. 

It  b  generally  supposed,  that  the  destnkctiob  a^  this  city  was 
sudden  and  unexpected^  and  it  is  even  recorded  that  the  people 
were  surprised  and  overwhelmed  at  once  by  the  volcanic  shower 
white  in  tfie  theatre f-.  But  this  opinion  seems  ill-founded;  the 
number  of  skeletons  discovered  in  Pompeii  does  not  ammmt  to 
sixty,  and  supposing  it  to  have  been  ten  times  that  number,  it 
would  still  be  very  inconsiderable  When  compared  to  the  extent 
and  population  of  the  city.  It  m&y  perhaps  be  doubted,  whether 
Pim^eii  was  ev^  Mly  restored  and  repeo^ed  aft^  the  earth- 
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quake  of  sixty-three;  but  it  certainly  was  repaired  in  part,  and 
inhabited  by  a  very  considerable  body  of  citizens,  as  must  ap- 
pear from  the  state  in  which  the  houses  and  apartments  are  at 
this  day,  that  is,  painted  and  ornamented  not  only  with  neat- 
ness, but,  even  with  elegance.  As  for  the  circumstance  of  the 
inhabitants,  of  either  Herculaneum  or  Pompeii^  being  surprised 
while  in  the  theatre,  it  is  so  palpable  an  absurdity,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  how  the  historian  above-mentioned  could 
rrfate  it  with  so  much  gravity.  It  may  be  questioned  whether 
even  one  skeleton  was  found  in  or  near  the  theatres  at  either 
place.  The  first  agitation,  and  the  threatening  aspect  of  the 
mountain,  must  have  banished  mirth  and  amusement  far  from  its 
borders,  and  filled  every  heart  with  awe,  expectation,  and  terror. 
While  the  earth  was  rocking  under  their  feet,  and  the  mountain 
bellowing  over  their  heads ;  while  the  country  was  deluged  with 
liquid  fire,  and  the  whole  atmosphere  was  loaded  with  ashes  and 
sulphur,  the  people  of  the  towns  immediately  within  the  range  of 
destruction  could  not  have  been  so  frantic  as  to  sit  down  quietly 
to  theatrical  exhibitions.  In  fact,  symptoms  of  the  approach- 
ing explosion  had  manifested  themselves  in  numbers  and  manner 
sufiSciently  tCTrific  to  alarm  the  strongest  minds,  particularly 
when  not  accustomed  to  volcanic  phenomena.  Not  to  speak 
of  the  previous  earthquakes  mentioned  by  Pliny*,  because 
not  uncommon  on  that  coast,  Dio  relates  that  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain  was  thronged  with  spectres,  who  some- 
times moved  along  its  brows^  and  sometimes  raising  them* 
selves  from  the  ground,  flitted  through  the  air  in  hideous  and  gi- 
gantic shapes.    This  appearance  was  probably  occasioned  by  the 

•  Ep,  Lib.  VI.  20. 
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vapors  working  through  the  crevices  of  the  earth,  and  rising  and 
expanding  as  they  escaped  from  confinement;  an  appearance, 
wMch  a  superstitious  and  terrified  populace  might  easily  meta** 
morphose  into  fiends  and  furies.  Pliny,  in  the  same  epistle, 
describes  the  cloud  rising  from  Vesuvius  in  the  form  of  a  pine, 
observed  at  Misenus  about  the  seventh  hour  of  the  day,  or  one 
o'clock  post  meridiem.  The  elder  Pliny  embarked  shortly  after, 
(the  younger,  who  remained  at  Misenasy  seems  from  his  own  ac- 
count to  have  been  deficient  either  in  spirit  or  curiosity  on  thia 
occasion,  so  well  calculated  to  call  forth  both.)*  As  the  wind 
was  fair  he  must  have  reached  the  coast  of  Herculaneum  or 
Pompeii  about  four  o'clock. 

As  he  approached,  the  shallowness  of  the  sea,  occasioned  per- 
haps by  the  agitation  and  swell  of  the  earth  under  (not  certainly 
by  the  ruins  of  the  mountain,  as  his  nephew  expresses  it)  obliged 
him  to  change  his  course,  and  turn  to  StabuB.  Stabim  stood  on 
or  near  the  site  of  Castell  d  Mare^  which  still  bears  its  name,  at 
least  in  ecclesiastical  proceedings  and  records,  and  is  about  thrcQ 
miles  from  Pompeii.  Here  he  found  his  friend  prepared  for  the 
event,  with  vessels  ready  and  his  baggage  on  board;  in  fact,  the 
alarm  had  been  general  long  before,  for  we  find  that  a  message 
from  IRetinOy  (now  Kesina)  a  naval  station  at  the  very  foot  Qf 
Vesuvius,  had  reached  him  before  he  set  out  from  Misenus.  He 
converses  with  his  fnend,  goes  to  supper,  and  retires  to  rest*    la 


^  Jubet  Libumicam  aptari:  mihi,  si  venire  una  vellem^  fiicit  copiam.  Re*- 
spondi  studere  me malle ;  et  forte  ipse  quod sciiberem,  dederat  Plin.Ep.yi.l6. 
What  lesson  could  booksaiTord  equal  to  that  which  nature  was  then  exhibiting? 
We  find  him  afterwards  making  extracts  firom  Livy,  in  circumstances  still  mora 
astonishing  I 
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liie  mean  time  the  mountain  appears  on  fire,  probably  from  the 
eruption  of  the  lava;  and  ashes  and  pmnice  stones,  which  had 
b^un  to  fall  some  hours  before,  now  showered  down  in  such 
quantities  as  almost  to  fill  the  adjoining  court.  This  shower, 
which  seems  to  have  continued  all  night  and  during  part  of  the 
morning,  (jam  dies  alibiy  iUic  nox  cmmbm  noctibus  mgrior  denmr^ 
que)  was  probably  that  which  overwhelmed  Pompeii^  as  it  ceased 
shortly  after,  and  with  it  the  agitations  of  the  mountain.  This 
indeed  appears  from  the  circumstance  of  the  body  of  the  natu« 
ralist  having  been  found  on  the  third  day  after,  on  the  spot 
where  he  had  fallen,  not  covered,  as  must  have  been  the  case 
had  the  fall  of  ashes  and  pumice  stones  continued  even  one  hour 
afler  his  death. 

Pampeiiy  as  has  been  already  observed,  is  only  three  miles  frMU 
StabiiBy  but  on  the  very  side  itself  of  Vesuvius,  and  only  about  five 
miles  from  its  crater.  The  bed  of  ashes  ¥[as  in  some  places  scarce 
three  feet  in  depth,  so  that  it  must  appear  wonderful  that  the  town 
had  not  been  discovered  long  before  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
or  rather  that  the  ashes  were  not  removed,  and  the  city  restored  im- 
mediately after  its  catastrophe.  We  may  therefore  conclude,  that 
the  far  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pompeii  had  time  to 
escape,  and  that  those  whose  skeletons  remain  were  either  de- 
crepid  slaves,  or  criminals  in  a  state  of  confinement.  Of  the 
latter,  indeed,  some  were  found  in  chains,  and  as  for  the  former, 
when  we  consider  the  innnense  number  employed  in  Roman 
villas,  we  shall  wonder  that  so  few  have  been  hitherto  discovered. 
However  it  must  be  admitted,  that  during  the  course  of  the 
eruption,  and  taking  in  the  whole  range  of  its  devastations,  many 
persons  perished,  and  among  them  some  of  distinction,  as  majr 
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be  collected  not  only  from  Dio  but  from  Suetonius*,  who  relates 
that  Titu3,  then  Emperor,  devoted  the  property  of  those  who 
lost  their  lives  on  that  occasion  and  had  no  heirs,  to  the  relief 
of  the  survivors  •!•,  Though  the  catastrophe  took  place  within 
the  space  of  twelve  or  tweoty  hours  at  the  utmost,  yet  time 
was  found  to  r^nove  most  portable  ar tides  of  value,  such  as 
plate,  silver,  and  gold  ornaments,  &a  as  very  little  of  this  descrip* 
tion  has  been  discovered.  The  fumituie  which  remains  is  to 
modems  of  equal  perhaps  of  greater  value,  as  it  is  better  calcu* 
lated  to  give  a  clear  and  accurate  idea  of  Roman  manna:i,  as  far 
as  they  are  connected  with  such  objects. 

It  has  been  often  regretted,  that  the  pictures,  furniture,  and 
even  skeletons  should  have  been  removed,  and  not  rather  left  and 
careAiUy  preserved  in  the  very  places  and  attitudes  where  they 
were  originally  discovered.  Without  doubt,  if  articles  so  easily 
damaged,  or  stolen,  could  with  any  prudence  have  bem  left  in 
their  respective  places,  it  would  have  heightened  the  charm,  and 
contributed  in  a  much  greater  degree  to  the  satut&ction  of  the 
spectator.  iPictures,  statues,  and  pillars,  or  other  decorations  can 
never  produce  the  same  effect,  or  excite  the  same  interest,  when 
ranged  methodically  in  a  gallery  at  Fortici  or  Naples,  as  they 
would  when  occupying  the  very  spot  and  standing  in  the  very 


<^^ 
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•  t  Tjbe  greatest  number  of  sufferers  was  probabfy  in  tbe  villas,  where  die  pro* 
prietors  themselves  might  very  naturallj  have  loitered  too  long,  as  they  were 
there  seoure  from  Ae  eSfeets  of  the  eartbi{uake,  and  the  slaves  m^^  be  detained 
e^TM  ta  the  test  mflotftL 
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point  of  view  for  which  they  were  origihaHy  deBtiiied.  But  inde- 
pendent even  of  this  advantage,  and  stripped  as  it  is  of  almost  all 
its  moveable  ornaments,  Pompeii  possesses  a  secret  power  that 
captivates  and  fixes,  I  had  almost  said,  melts  the  soul.  In  other 
times  and  in  other  places,  one  single  edifice,  a  temple,  a  theatre, 
a  tomb,  that  had  escaped  the  wreck  of  ages  would  have  en- 
chanted us ;  nay,  an  arch,  the  remnant  of  a  wall,  even  one 
solitary  column  was  beheld  with  veneration ;  but  to  discover  a 
single  ancient  house,  the  abode  of  a  Roman  in  his  privacy, 
the  scene  of  his  domestic  hours,  was  an  object  of  fond  but 
hopeless  longing.  Here,  not  a  temple,  nor  a  thtotre,  nor  a. 
column,  nor  a  house,  but  a  whole  city  rises  before  us  untouched, 
unaltered,  the  very  same  as  it  was  eighteen  htmdred  years  ago; 
when  inhabited  by  Komans.  We  range  through  the  same 
streets,  tread  the  very  same  pavement,  beii6W  the  same  walls, 
enter  the  same  doors,  and  repose  in  the  same  apartments.  We 
are  surrounded  by  the  same  objects,  and  out  of  the  same  windows 
contemplate  the  same  scenery.  While  you  are  wanderinglhrough 
the  abandoned  rooms  you  may,  without  any  gi*eat  eflbrt  of  ima- 
gination, expect  to  meet  some  of  the  former  inhabitants,  or  per- 
haps the  mMter  of  the  house  himself,  and  almost  feel  like  in- 
truders who  dread  the  appearance  of  any  of  the  fiamily.  In  the 
streets  you  are  afraid  of  turning  a  comer  lest  you  should  jostle 
a  passenger ;  and  on  entering  a  bouse,  the  least  souAd  startles^ 
a^  if  the  proprietor  was  coming  out  of  the  back  npartni^nfj^. 
The  traveller  may  long  indulge  the  illusion,  for  not  a  voice  Js 
heard,  not  even  the  sound  of  a  foot  to  disturb  the  ^oodinefSfof 
the  place,  or  interrupt  his  reflections.  All  around  is  sileftoey 
not  the  silence  of  ^oiitude  attd  repoie,  but  of  death  and 
devastation,  the  silence  of  a  great  city  witltoot  one  single 
inhabitant. 
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Horror  ubique  aminos^  siniul  ipsa  silentia  terrent.  JBn.  ii. 

Immediately  above  the  buildings^  the  ground  rises,  not  into  a 
diflf  casting  gloom,  as  the  sides  of  a  grave,  on  the  hollow  below, 
but  as  a  gentle  swell  formed  by  nature  to  shelter  the  houses  at 
its  base.  It  is  clothed  with  com,  poplars,  mulberries,  and 
vines  in  their  most  luxuriant  graces,  waving  from  tree  to  tree, 
«till  covering  the  greater  part  of  the  city  with  vegetation,  and 
forming  with  the  dark  brown  masses  half  buried  below,  a  singu- 
lar and  most  affecting  contrast.  This  scene  of  a  city,  raised 
as  it  were  from  the  grave,  where  it  had  lain  forgotten  dur- 
ing the  long  night  of  eighteen  centuries,  when  once  beheld 
must  remain  for  ever  pictured  on  the  imagination,  and  whenever 
it  presents  itself  to  the  fancy,  it  comes,  like  the  recollection  of 
an  awiul  apparition,  accompanied  by  thoughts  and  emotions 
solemn  and  melancholy. 

Among  the  modern  works  that  adorn  the  territory  or  rather 
the  vicinity  of  Naples,  the  two  noblest  are  the  aqueduct  and 
palace  of  Caserta.  Both  lie  north  of  Naples;  the  former  is 
farthest,  the  road  is  over  a  deUcious  plain  to  Acerroj  a  very  an- 
cient town,  remarkable  however  for  nothing  but  its  attachment 
to  the  Romans,  even  after  the  batUe  of  Camue^  and  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Hannibal^.     Some  miles  farther  we  passed  Sessolcj 


tti 


t  Livy  XXIII.  17.    It  is  perhaps  better  known  for  the  fertility  of  its  soil  ex- 
tolled bj  Virgil,  or  rather  for  the  harmony  of  the  verses  which  terminates  in  its 


Talem  dives  arat  Capua  et  vicina  Vesevo 

Qra jugo,  et  vacuis  Clanius  non  sequus  Aoerris.        Georg.  ik. 

The  inhabitants  se^  to  have  secured  themselves  bjr  embankments  against  the 
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now  a  village,  once  Suesstda  a  city,  noticed  frequently  in  Livy 
for  a  Roman  camp  long  stationary  on  the  hills  above  it:  we 
shortly  after  skirted  MaddaUmi^  and  entered  the  valley  to 
which  it  gives  its  name.  This  valley  is  formed  by  Mount  Tir 
fata  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  by  Monte  Gazzano^  which  is 
in  fact  a  branch  of  the  former.  It  is  long  and  deep ;  its  sides 
are  rugged,  and  its  appearance  is  wild  and  solitary.  In  the 
midst  of  this  lonely  dell  the  traveller  is  surprized  to  behold 
an  immense  bridge  formed  of  a  triple  row  of  lofty  arches, 
crossing  with  gigantic  strides  fi-om  one  side  to  the  other.  This 
bridge  forms  part  of  the  celebrated  aqueduct  of  Caserta;  it 
is  near  two  thousand  feet  in  length,  and  two  hundred  in  height, 
and  conveys  a  whole  river  of  the  purest  water  across  the 
valley.  The  stream  itself  is  collected  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Mount  Tabumusj  and  carried  sometimes  through  mountains, 
and  sometimes  over  vallies  to  the  palace;  but  though  the  work 
may  in  many:  places  have  been  more  difficult,  it  is  no  where  more 
magnificent  than  in  this  valley.  In  length,  elevation,  and 
effect  it  surpasses  all  similar  edifices  of  modern  construction,  and 
may  indeed  vie  with  some  of  the  noblest  Roman  monuments. 
The  first  row  consists  of  nineteen  arches,  the  second  of  twenty- 
seven,  and  the  third  of  forty-three.  The  stream  is  about  four 
feet  wide,  and  three  and  a  half  deep.  From  a  reservoir  on  the 
top  oi  Gazzano  it  is  precipitated  down  the  declivity  to  the  plain, 
where  collected  in  a  long  strait  canal  it  loses  its  rapidity  and 


mischievous  swells  of  the  Clanius  (now  ChiagnOy  and  sometimes  Xogfio)  alluded 
to  in  the  last  line. 
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beautj,  and  assumes  the  appearance  of  an  old-fashioned 
nant  pool*. 

FrcHn  the  hill  we  descended  along  the  side  of  the  aqueduct 
to  the  gardens^  extensive  and  regular,  and  if  y^e  except  a  part, 
in  the  English  styles  uninteresting.  We  then  entered  the 
palace,  one  of  the  iK>blest  edifices  of  the  kind  in  Europe  for 
magnitude  and  elevation.  It  is  a  vast  quadrangle,  near  eight 
hundred  feet  in  length,  six  hundred  in  breadth,  aud  in  height, 
one  hundred  and  twenty.  It  ia  divided  into  four  great  courts ; 
a  portico,  supported  by  a  hundred  pUlars,  and  wide  enough 
for  carriages  to  pass>  extends  from  the  grand  entrance  to  the 
eppofute  side.  An  octagonal  hall  in  the  centre  of  the  edifice 
opens  on  th?  portico  and  at  the  saous  time  on  the  courta^ 
9nd  the  principal  staircase. .  The  staircase  is  about  twenty 
&et  wide,  consists  of  at  least  one  hundred  ^epa^  tsudk  of 
one  [Hece  of  marble,  and  ends  in  an  octagon  vestibule  sup* 
ported  by  twenty*^our  marble  pillars.  From  these  pilkurs 
rise  arcades,  which  cover  the  entrances  into  the  grand  apart* 
ments;   that  opposite   the   staircase  in  the  chapeU  which  is 
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*  The  ardled  of  tbe  upper  row  in  this  aqueduct  are  the  highest,  and  those  of 
the  under  the  linrest,  am  arvangement  contmiy  to  ancient  practke^  and  certain)^ 
net  pleasinf  to  the  eye;  but  whether  it  nay  be  considered  aa  m  defect  or  not,  I 
will  not  presuqie  to  determine.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  an  edifice  of  such  mag- 
nitude and  solidity  is  of  brick  with  a  sort  of  pumice  stone  intermingled ;  it  ought 
to  have  been  coated  with  marble  in  the  Roman  manner.  The  difference  which  it 
might  have  made  in  the  expense  could  not  have  been  a  matter  of  importance  in 
a  country  where  marble  is  so  common.  The  architect  was  Vanvitelli,  a  man  of 
great,  and,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  of  merited  reputation.  The  inscriptions 
on  the  middle  arch  under  which  the  road  goes  are  long,  and  as  usual  pompous, 
and  therefore  misplaced.    Such  a  work  requii*e8  no  eulogium. 
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well  propDrtioned  and  hi^j  decorated.  Its  form  is  imcient, 
terminating  in  a  semicircular  recess,  for  the  altar.  The  royal 
gallery  is  over  the  entrance  and  in  front  of  the  altar ;  it  is 
on  the  same  level  as  the  side  galleries,  and  with  them 
forms  a  most  beautiful  colonnade,  supported  by  four-and- 
twenty  pillars  of  the  finest  marUe.  This  chapel  is  on  the 
same  plan  as  that  of  VersaiUes^  but  in  size,  proportion,  ma« 
teriab,  and  ornaments  ^  superior,  and  may  be  eonsidered, 
when  united  with  the  staircase,  as  *  the  noblest  part  of  the 
palace. 

The  other  i^artmento  do  not  seem*  to  cotrespond  y^\h  it 
in  grandeur ;  and  of  the  whole  edifice  of  C^etia^  it  may  be 
said,  that  notwithstanding  the  advantages  of  magnitude  and 
regularity,  it  is  deficient  in  eflfect,  because  it  wants  greats 
ness  of  manner.  The  whole  is  on  a  great  scale,  and  so 
ought  the  component  parts  to  have  been,  but  the  reverse 
is  the  case.  Though  the  building  be  more  than  a  hundred 
feet  in  height,  yet  the  columns  that  adorn  the  firont  are  not 
more  than  fifty.  Again,  the  length  of  the  firont  is  near 
eight  hundred  feet,  the  colonnade  therefore  that  adorns  it 
ought  to  have  been  extremely  pr<miinent;  on  the  contrary, 
it  has  very  little  relief,  and  indeed  scarcely  seems  to  project 
firom  the  wall  behind  it.  The  interior  portico  is  six  hun- 
dred feet  in  length,  yet  the  pillars  that  support  it  are  not 
twenty  in  height;  it  has  therefore  the  appearance  of  a  long  low 
gallery.  Whether  these  defects  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  in« 
terference  of  the  king  himself  (Don  Carlos  of  Spain)  who  is 
supposed  to  have  given  the  general  plan,  and  may  be  sus- 
p^^ted  of  having  sometimes  entered  into  the  details  of  execu- 
tion ;  or  whether  they  result  from  the  original  design,  we  know 
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not,  but  they  certainly  lessen  the  effect,  and  deprive  this  palace 
of  the  grandeur  to  which  its  materials,  situation,  and  magnif 
tude  entitle  it. 

I  mean  not  by  these  observations  to  disparage  the  work,  or 
lower  the  reputation  of  the  architect.  The  fame  of  Vanvitelli  is 
above  the  reach  of  censure;  as  long  as  the  aqueduct  of  Mad- 
daloni  stands,  so  long  will  his  name  be  placed  with  that  of 
Michael  Angelo  and  of  Bramante ;  and  as  long  as  the  stranger 
ascends  by  the  marble  staircase  of  Caserta  to  its  marble  chapel, 
so  long  will  it  be  numbered  among  the  first  palaces  in  Europe. 
I  only  lament  that  the  former  either  did  not  or  could  not  realize 
his  owB  subUme  conceptions ;  and  that  the  latter^  with  all  the 
advantages  which  it  possesses,  was  not  carried  one  degree  nearer 
to  perfection. 

The  observations  which  I  have  ventured  to  make  on  Caserta^ 
might  be  extended  to  almost  all  the  palaces  which  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  visiting.  The  imperial  residences,  whiethCT 
at  Vienna^  Inspruck^  or  Prague^  have  not  the  least  claim  to  archi- 
tectural ornament,  at  least  externally ;  and  it  is  to  the  cAterior 
that  my  observations  are  at  present  con6ned.  The  palaces  of 
the  Tuilleries  and  Versailles  are  of  a  different  description,  and 
cannot  be  said  to  want  ornament,  or  even  symmetry,  but  the 
style  varies  so  often,  and  the  scene  is  so  perpetually  changing 
on  the  eye,  that  proportions  are  constancy  counteracting  each 
-Other,  and  no  part  produces  its  full  effect.  Thus,  the  front  of 
the  Tuilleries  consists  of  five  parts;  a  lofty  pavillion  in  the 
centre,  two  long  low  buildings  on  each  side,  and  again  a  lofty 
pavillion  at  each  end.  The  central  pavillion  consists  of  three 
stories  adorned  with  pillars,  the  wings  of  two,  the  paviUiona  at 
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caach  end  of  one  story  and  a  most  enormous  attic.  The  deco- 
rations of  the  two  latter  are  Corinthian  pilasters,  massive,  bold, 
and  majestic;  and  had  the  same  style  been  continued  through- 
out the  whole  length,  the  eflfect  would  have  been  truly  noble ; 
but  as  it  is,  the  greatness  of  manner  so  conspicuous  in  these  two 
members,  only  makes  the  two  orders  of  the  wings  and  the  three 
of  the  centre  appear  mean  and  diminutive.  The  Louvre^  at 
least  the  front  which  faces  the  river,  is  simple  and  manly.  The 
celebrated  colonnade,  which  forms  the  principal  front,  is  with 
many  defects,  certainly  beautiful. 

Versailles  may  be  said  to  have  two  fronts;  one  facing  the  road, 
the  other  looking  on  the  garden ;  the  former  consists  of  several 
courts  ^opening  into  each  other  and  contracting  as  they  recede 
from  the  gate,  so  that  angle  succeeds  angle,  and  roof  sinks 
behind  roof.  The  facade  towards  the  garden  presents  a  consider- 
able length,  but  the  order  which  decorates  it  is  petty;  more- 
over the  wings  fall  back  and  by  breaking  the  hne,  destroy  the 
unity  of  the  view.  Thus,  are  these  huge  edifices,  notwithstanding 
their  magnitude,  reduced  by  the  puny  proportions  of  their  com- 
ponent parts  to  va^t  heaps  of  littleness. 

The  King  of  Prussia  can  boast  of  a  palace  which,  though  infe- 
rior to  all  the  above-mentioned  edifices  in  extent,  is  yet  in  styh 
superior.  It  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Potsdam^  and  called  the  Red  Pa- 
lace  J  from  the  color  of  the  stone  of  which  it  is  in  part  built :  its 
front  is  simple,  formed  of  few  members,  and  decorated  with  a  bold 
Corinthian  portico.  Frederic  the  Great  was  fond  of  the  arts;  he 
seemed  ambitious  of  giving  both  his  capital  and  his  residence  as 
much  architectural  splendor  as  possible,  and  to  a  certain  degree. 
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he  has  Bucceeded,  as  few  cities  present  so  much  pillared  scenery 
as  Berlin  and  Potsdam.  Unfortunately^  either  he  has  not  always 
followed  the  best  models,  or  his  architects  have  as  usual  deviated 
from  ancient  proportions.  Hence  the  columns  are  generally 
too  thin,  and  the  pediments  too  high,  and  hence  also  those  per- 
petual interruptions  of  the  Une^  and  those  zigzags  and  flourishes 
so  unnatural  in  stone  and  marble,  and  yet  so  frequent  in  mo*- 
dem  decorations.  To  these  defects  we  may  add  another  scarcely 
less  reprehensible ;  these  porticos  and  colonnades  are  frequently 
like  a  theatrical  d^oration,  mere  deceptions ;  so  that  the  specta- 
tor, when  he  h^SsT  ad  mired  a  noble  front  and  enters  the  portal 
with  the  expectation  of  seeing  a  church  or  a  hall  of  correspond- 
ing grandeur,  is  surprized  to  find  himself  sometimes  in  a  petty 
meeting-house,  and  sometimes  in  a  narrow  dirty  passage.  How- 
ever, the  Brandenburgh  Gate^  which  is  an  imperfect  imitation 
of  the  Prapylaunij  has  a  noble  appearance,  and  may  perhaps 
be  considered  as  the  most  faultless  piece  of  architecture  in 
Germany  ♦. 

The  country  palace  of  Willelmeshohe  in  the  neighborhood  o£ 
Hesscy  erected  by  the  present  Landgrave,  has  an  Ionic  co- 
lonnade of  considerable  boldness  and  beauty,  and  is  compar- 
able if  not  superior  in  manner  to  most  royal  residences.  The 
palace  of  Lakertj  erected  hy  the  Archduchess  Christina  and 
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*  The  French  have  since  carried  off  the  bronze  quadriga  with  the  figure  of 
Victory,  which  surmounted  the  pediment  of  this  gate.  I  know  not  whether  defied 
and  challenged  as  they  had  been  by  the  Court  of  Berlin,  tiiey  were  not  justifiable 
in  this  act  of  plunder.     Vietoty  of  course  follows  the  vktar. 
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the  Duke  Albert,  has  one  fine  feature,  a  beautiful  colonnade 
and  dome. 

It  has  been  obserYed,  that  there  is  not  in  England  a  single 
royal  palace  fit  for  the  residence  of  the  sovereign  of  so  great 
and  opulent  a  nation.     With  the  exception  of  the  feudal  manp 
sion  of  Windsor,  which  derives  not  a  little  grandeur  from  its  site 
and  magnitude,  and  more  majesty  from  its  antiquity  and  con- 
nexion with  the   history  and  the  literature  of  England,  than 
the  noblest  architecture  could  give  it;  with  this  single  exception, 
the  remark  may  be  just.     But  whence  comes  this  deficiency? 
it  cannot  be  said  that  the  Kings  of  England  have  wanted  either 
the  inclination  or  the  means  of  building,  as  scarce  a  reign  has 
passed  that  has  not  seen  a  new  palace,  castle,  box^  cottage,  pa- 
villion,  or  nameless  and  shapeless  something  arise  for  the  royal 
accommodation.     Nor  can  it  fairly  be  objected,  that  the  King  of 
England  cannot,  like  otho*  soverdlgns^  draw  at  pleasure  upon  the 
treasury.    Till  the  Revolution  the  monarch  could  command  what 
portion  of  the  public  income  he  thought  proper,  and  since  that 
period,  sovereigns  do  not  appear  to  have  been  too  economical,  or 
parliaments  very  parsimonious.     The  fact  is,  that  the  King  of 
England  possesses  as  many  royal  residences  as  any  prince  in  Eu- 
rope, and  that  as  much  money  has  been  expended  upon  them 
here  as  in  any  other  country,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered, that  ta^te  has  been  wanting  in  the  designs,  and  eco- 
nomy in  the  expenditure.     However,  if  the  royal  mansions  be 
deficient  in  grandeur,  the  defect  is  abundantly  compensated  by 
the  splendor  and  princely  state  of  the  villas  and  country-houses  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry.     Here  indeed  England  outshines  all  the 
countries  in  the  world,  and  far  ecUpses  the  glories  even  of  Italy, 
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The  pa]aces  that  rise  in  the  most  distant  provinces,  the  colon- 
nades, and  porticos  that  grace  them,  and  all  the  tempk-Uke  magni- 
ficence that  surrounds  them,  give  a  stranger  the  idea  of  so  many 
imperial  abodes,  and  present  scenes  of  architecture  superior 
to  all  modem  exhibitioBs,  and  inferior  only  to  the  splendor 
of  ancient  Rome  I 
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